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INTRODUCTIOM. 


..■The, Legislative session at' Simla began ontbe Srd September, 1924, when 
tie Co of State met . under tb-e presidency of Sir Montagu Butler and 

tie ' Legislative Assembly under"' tbat, of Sir Fre- 
.lore^mrcL '\Yliyte. There , was a ' good' attendance, 

in both Chambers ■ and the list of business left no .'room for, doubt us,,, to... 
the' strenuous nature of the Session. Considering the distance which' separates- 
Simla from Presidencies like Bengal, Bombay and Madras and the inconve- 
nience inseparable from long journeys during the monsoon, the strength in 
which the members from all parts of India assembled bears no small testimony 
to their sense of duty. A short session of three weeks was crow'ded with 
business and never before had the members to attend a larger number of 
days in the week,, or to put in a longer succession of late sittings. The 
atmosphere of the Session was highly controversial : but political differences 
were, in accordance with British traditions, happily divorced from personal 
animosities. The criticism directed against the Government benches 
showed no signs of diminishing: but the dignity of the Legislature was on 
the whole well maintained by the tone and temper of the speeches. Exhibi- 
tions of petulance or of impatience were fortunately to seek; and while 
certain of the decisions of both Houses have met with outspoken criticism 
from one standpoint or the other, there has been a gratifying absence of 
animadversion upon the good faith or the honesty of those to whom these 
decisions are principally to be ascribed. 

During the fourteen days for which the Assembly actually sat no less than 
694 starred, with the usual complement in- important cases of supplement* 

aries, and 181 unstarred questions were put and* 

Questions and aub^ers. answered. . In the Council of State the number 

of questions answ'ered was 136. The growing increase under interpellations 
points to the popularity of this method, which the members freely employed 
both to elicit* information, and, not infrequently, when the supple* 
mentaiies ’’ were flung from all quarters of the House, to indicate to the^ 
Government their feelings on I particular matters. The field covered by^ 
questions w^as wide.* It included the recent amendment of the Legislative* 
Ellies, ^the purchase of stores, the opium policy of the Government of 
India the administration of cantonments, and many of,, those .other topics 
onl* which certain members hold views not in consonance with those of the* 
Government. As usual, the comforts '.of third class passengers and the grie- 
vances of individuals also formed the subject of“interpellations. The un- 
fortunate floods in Southern India and the regrettable incidents in Kohat'^ 
did not fail to^ invoke the sympathies of the Legislature w“’Mch tabled a series 
of questions on these subjects. , 

-The number of interpellations, and-the,feadiness with whicin individual 
members employed the facilitiesraccorded them for the purpose of cross* 

» ^ ^ . examining, the Government '"'benches, showed.no 

Calreiat; topics. ^ 
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to consider any matter oispecial importance— a procedure which the Indian 
Legislature has exhibited? in previous sessions, an inclination to employ with 
less restraint than British Parliamentary practice would appear to endorse. 
The only occasion on which any attempt was made to raise urgent questions 
otherwise than by interpellations and resolutions, occurred on the 24th Sep- 
tember w'hen Mr." Patel gave notice of his desire to move the presentation of 
a formal address to the Governor -General under Standing Order 74 in the 
follcHfing- terms : — 

‘‘ Tiiat a lauiiiMe address be presented to His Excellency the Governor Genera! requesting 
that he be pleased to summon the next session of tbe Legislative Assembly on some date after 
tlmexpirationof four years from the time of the first meeting of the Assembly, so as to enable 
the Assembly to exercise its right of electing its President under section 63 C{i) of the Govern- 
ment of India Act.*’ 

The President remarked that the proposition inyoived the use of a method 
which was not available. Standing Order 74, he added, was not in itself an 
operative Standing Order, but only protdded the means whereby commu- 
nications, undef other provisions of the procedure, should be transmitted to 
His Excellency and it did not cover the purpose of a "motion like that of 
Mr. PatePs. Mention may also be made of certain special occasions when re- 
ferences were made to the deaths of Nawab Muhammad Abdul Majid and 
Khan Bahadur Usman Sahib Bahadur, members of the Council of State, and 
of Mr. Bhupendranath Basu who had been a member of the old Imperial Le- 
gislative Council, and votes of condolence were passed. On the 23rd Sep- 
tember 1924 advantage was taken of the last sitting of the Council of State 
at which Dr. Mian Sir Muhammad Shafi, its Leader, was present, to put on 
record an appreciation of the services he had rendered and the sense of regret 
ai; his impending retirement. Sir Dinshaw Wacha, Dr. Sir Deva Prasad 
Sarvadhikary, Colonel Nawab Sir Umar Hayat Khan, Sardar Jogendra Singh, 
Sir Arthur Froom, Mr. G. A. Natesan,,Sir Zulftkar Ali Khan, Mr, J. W. A. 
Bell, Mr. Yarniii Khan, Sirdar Ohaxanjit Singh, Sir Karasimha Sarma, and 
the President all made valedictory speeches and Sir Muhammad Shafi thanked 
them for the kindly sentiments they had expressed. 


Resolutions. 

Resolutions again afiorded an . important field for non-official activity, 
though it may be mentioned here in passing that the session w^as distinguished 
by the preponderating share of Hime and attention wdiich was given to le- 
gislation as opposed to the discussion of resolutions. A resolution of con- 
siderable political importance w:s moved in the Council of Station the 9th 
September 1924 by Sardar Jogendra Singh in the following terms 

Council recommends to tbe Governor General in Council to appoint a Reconcilia- 

ment ' Sibb question and to promote its settlement by mutual agree- 

He admitted that one of the greatest needs of the present time was to^ 
preserve law and order and to uphold the authority of ' the State. But he 
vSikh que;?tion. reminded the House that the Sikh community, 

Q'S a whole, stood firm in%upport of the State. 
He asked the House if there could be a greater test of loyalty than the 
desire mf a community to serve the Empire in its armies, fa asserted that 
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the Sikhs as , a, 'body were anxious to 'keep their religious niovement free 
from politics an^ they would be fully satisfilH if their^absolute right 
'to govern their Gurdwaras was fully, recognised by a legislative '.Act., '.Sardar 
Jogeiidra Singh pointed to the lives which some of their abbots led and 
maintained that it|was not without tremendous provocation that the Sikhs, 
tired of Courts and law suits, had decided to reform the Gurdwaras A- Mr. Crerar 
acknowledged the sincerity,! the earnestness and good will which had ins- 
pired the mover but expressed his inability on behalf, of the Government to 
accept the precise terms of the resolntion. Government are as anxious^ 
continued Sir. Crerarf as the Honourable Slember himself to promote a solu- 
tion and to restore the old relations — never completely severed, and shortly 
I hope to be complete^ restored— of cordiality and confidence. Our objects 
are the same and if we differ— and even so by no means by an insurmount- 
able gulf — it is only in expedients.’’^ The general policy of the Government, 
he observed, was, as stated in the course of a repty by the Under Secretary 
of State in the House of Commons to ‘'maintain order andTpublic security 
by consistently applying the law against all offenders and at the same time 
to neglect no means of arriving at a suitable and equitable solution of the 
matters in controversy with due regard to all the interests that are affected,” 
and for a more detailed statement of that policy cited ^passages from': the 
speeches of the Governor of the Punjab, After referring to the failure of the 
Birdwood Committee to effect a settlement, the Secretary in the Home 
Department said that he looked forward with hope and confidence to the 
future and deprecated the | use of an unnecessary syllable or a superfluous 
gesture which could possibly prejudice those hopes. But if negotiations 
were to be resumed with any reasonable prospect of success he felt 
that ‘‘ the move in that direction, as things now stand, should come 
from the Sikh community^ as a whole ; ox if that is not yet practicable, 
it must come in a form which will render it possible for the whole 
community, not merely a party or a section, but for the whole community, 
to be fully, freely and effectively consulted.” The resolution was supportea 
by Mr. Khaparde and opposed by Sirdar Gharanjit Singh. His Excellency 
the Command er-in-Chief doubted whether Sardar Jogendra Singh had 
fully considered all that had been previously done and whether|he had 
attempted to think out to its logical conclusion the results that would happen 
if the Government were to take the steps he suggested^ His Excellency had 
had the advice and assistance of a very large number of Sikhs belonging to 
the different sects of the community from all parts of the Punjab, and the 
recommendations they had made had varied from" handing over all shrines 
in the Punjab immediately to the Akalis to the depriving of the Akalis of 
any shrines of -which they had taken possession. , General Birdwood was 
unable to disclose what had happened in the negotiations and conversations 
which he had had in the course of his Committee, but he felt that the time had 
come for the Sikh Sardars"" to step forward and take their places like men and 
to do what they had not hitherto done, namely,' to go to their people, Aad and 
help them, talk to them, and above all tell them the truth. The Punjab Goverur 
ment was in full sympathy with any Movement to purify the Sikh shrines, 
but they insisted that nothing shauld be done outside the four corners of the 
law. Dr. Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary referred to the All-India importance 
of the resolution, enumerated-the various- ques-tions that had to be faced, and 
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contended thas.tliey eoiild only 'be looked into by an organisation sncli as 
that siiggestnd in :the insolnti^^ -Sir Mnliammad Shafi assured the House 
that when lie compared the present Sikh situation with wiiat he' had left when 
he joined the G-overnmeiit of India Ms heart" wras. filled with' sorrow, ^He 
had every sympathy with the, object' w^ich the Sikh ref oiniens: had in wiewv. 
and so had the Govermiient of India as .'well as the Punjab Government. It 
was with that: object that the Birdwood Committee had been apijointed. 
but a situation had arisen which' made it absolutely hopeless' to expect an)^' 
good result from a formal constitution of the Committee. "'To-day I wish to 
point out/' said Sir Muhammad,' 'Mot -only that the Government are willing 
and ready to accept any Gurdwara Bill which the leaders of the Sikh commu- 
nity may frame consistently with the rights of other communities, but that 
they have always been so 'willing and ready to accept such a Bill as that.” 
Sirdar Jogendra Singh expressed his gratitude for the way in which the 
Government had received the resolution and expressed a desire to promote 
Gurdwara legislation. The resolution was thereupon withdrawn. 

Another Eesolution, perhaps the most important of the session, dealing 
with the recommendations of the Lee Commission w^as moved in the Legislative 

Assembly by the Home Member on the 10th 

vSi>oi’t in the Assem- 1924, and in the Council of State by 

■ the Secretary in the Home Department on the 
loth September, the discussion in the former place lasting three days and 
m the latter two days. The Eesoliition w’as in the following terms : — 

Tills Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council ; — 

(I) that the following recommendations of the Royal Commission on the Superior Civil 
Services in India be in principle approved — 

(a) that while the existing system of appointment and control of the AU-India Services 
should, in present conditions, be maintained in reserved fields, the following 
>SeiTiees operating in transferred fields, namely, the Indian Eudcational Service, 
the Indian Agricultural Service, the Indian Veterinary Service, the Buildings 
* and Hoads Branch of the Indian Service of Engineers in those provinces in w-hich 
the tw'o branches have been separated, and the Indian Eorest Service in Bombay 
and Burma, should so far as future recruits are concerned be appointed and con- 
trolled by local Governments ; 

{b) that recruitment of Indians for the Services in reserved fields should be increased as 
recommended ; 

(e) that, having |)artlculay regard to recommendation (a), early steps be taken to con- 
stitute the Public Service Commission contemjilated by section 96-G of the Gov- 
ernment of India Act and to enact such legislation as may be necessary ; 

(2) that pay, passage^ concessions and pensions be granted to the officers of the Superior 

Civil Services in India approximately on the scale recommended ; and 

(3) that the recompiendation of the Royal Commission regarding the constitution of Pro- 

vincial Medical Services in Governors* Provinces be accex^ted in principle subject 

(a) the employment in the provinces of an adeq^uate military reserve ; 

{b) the provision of adequate medical attendance for British officers in the Civil Services 
and them families ; and 

(c) the funher consideration of the conditions necessaiy to secure an adequate number 
ei Biivjsh medical recruits for the needs of the army. 

■M bistory of the^ appointment of the Commission, the Home 

Member remarked that the opposition to it bad been based on the fear that 
tneCommission, both in the matter of the control of the services and of In- 
dmmzation, would xemmmmd a reactionary policy. But as a matter of fact 
the Commission bad made in both -respects an immense advance on the posi- 
^ contemplated m the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, and he felt that the 
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: Hoiise was ''far. too fair to allow its judgment to be obscured, by' any feeling 
of pique ur dissatisfaction at tie fact that'its wisies had not, been attended to> 

, when the Co'mmission was appointed,. Sir Alexander asked the , House to 
re'member that the Coniniission. was not -a'' body 'charged wdth the reform of 
the co,nstitutionj and that its duty was to make 'proposals which would' adapt 
the organization, of the services ' to , the existing constitution. But neverthe- 
less the Commission had not been oblivious of the fact that alte,rations, in the 
coastitiition might' 'take place in the future, and he claimed that, there was 
; .nothing in the -Eeport ho justify the charge that their recommendations im- 
peded constitutional progress.- He further asked the House not, to ignore 
the fact that the Eeport was unanimous, ■ and that unanimity had' been; se- 
cured on a .Commission representing so- many diverse phases and ' elements.' 
Moreover, the recommendations were the result of a compromise, and the 
value of a fair-minded compromise was very great. In regard to the position 
of the services, the Home Member remarked that in no country was the posi- 
tion one of direct contact with the Legislature ; the Executive Government 
vras the master of the services and their protector : and in every country, 
however democratic, nine-tenths of the actual work of government was dis- 
cha-rged by the services. Sir Alexander quoted from Professor Eamsay Muir 
to show that after centuries of democratic experience in England it had not 
been possible to dispense with a bureaucratic machine. Coming to the recom- 
mendations of the Commission, the Home Member stated that it had been re- 
cognized that the services should be controlled by the authority which was 
ultimately responsible for the administration of the subjects with which they 
dealt. The argument which justified the retention of the Secretary of State’s 
control over the services in the reserved field had been applied to justify the 
transfer of control over the services in the transferred field, and these pro- 
posals were of a very far-reaching nature. Analyzing the jmoposals of the 
Commission, the Home Member said 

‘‘ I must confess tiiat I myself received rather a shock when I first saw the figures. I take'^ 
the All-India Services. The present sanctioned strength is 4,279 ; their actual number is 
just under 4,000. I estimate that on the proposals of the Commission about 1,300 posts, so 
far as future recruits are concerned, will be provincialised, and I will assume that this means 
practically complete Indlanization. There will remain something under 3,000 posts on an Ali- 
India basis, but of these 3,000 it is contemplated that the greater portion will eventually be 
filled by Indians. In every case except the Police it is recommended that Indian recruitment 
to these Services should be more than half the total while in the Police it is p)roposed to recruit 
half and half. If the proposals of the Commission are given efl’eet .to, there will, I estimate 
eventually remain in the All- India services only some 1,300 British Officers including the doc- 
tors of the military reserve. If we confine our consideration to the two security Services — the 
I.C.S. and the Indian Police Service — the number of posts which will eventually be held by 
Europeans on the proposals of the Commission is less than 900. 

I sometimes wonder if it is realized that when the Indian Civil Service consists half of Euro- 
peans^and half of Indians there will only be 675 British officers employed in, the whole of India 
in the important tasks which this Service performs, and of this number less than 400 will be 
filling posts of major responsibility, the remainder being under training in less responsible posts 
or on leave. Is it really suggested that in the condition of India some 400 British officers em- 
plo^red in important Secretariat or administrative posts, as heads of districts, as Sessions JudgOs, 
as Political officers and the like is an excessive number in a country with more than 300 million 
inhabitants ? 

With, the existence of communal and provincial feeling in the country, 
to which it was impossible to shut one’s eyes, the Home Member continued , 
one could not believe that it could afford or would wish to dispense with the 
services of British officers. But he reminded the House that a service wras 
an organizm of slow growth ; every year a few entered it and a few left itv 
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Tkere were at present 165 Indians in the I. C. S.; and of these 86, or' more than 
half, had entered within the last few years; and the Commission proposed 
to give them 60 per cent,, so that if recruitment was normal within the next 
five years, as many Indians could enter the service as the total number that 
was at present in it. Referring to the demand that recruitment in England 
should be stopped, the Home Member enquired if those who made it honestly 
thought that it would ever be possible to revive British recruitment when once 
it had been stopped, and if everything would still go on as before in the ser- 
vices. He feared that such an announcement might lead to a considerable 
exodus of British officers, ‘'"We shall be losing British officers by retire- 
ment ” said the Home Member, according to normal calculations at the rate 
of about 120 a year, that is, for every 10 British officers that retire from the 
All-India Services we shall recruit not more than 4.’’ Gould it be mainfcained 
on the strength of these figures that '‘Englishmen in this country desire to 

keep up English recruitment for selfish reasons ? Now, I ask you, Sir, 

45 British recruits a year— is that a fact which is going to affect an Empire 
like ours or a race like mine 1 —45 recruits ? ’’ In this connection the Home 
Member also referred to the anxiety of the Muhummadan and other minority 
communities and of many of the provinces, which were apprehensive that 
they might not get a reasonable share of the appointments, and observed that 
no concession could be made to claims of this kind without departing to some 
extent from the principle of free competitive examinations ; but the House 
had passed a Resolution that the services should not be unduly overweighted 
with representatives of any one community or province, and this question 
would have to be taken into very careful consideration in connection with 
the increased rates of recruitment for Indians. 

Regarding the financial relief of the services, the Home Member said that 
it had to be approached from the point of view of the present incumbents 
and of the encouragement of recruitment. He asked the House to bear in 
mind that complaints had been made by existing incumbents before the war 
and long before the reforms, and nothing was more untrue than the sugges- 
tion that the services were asking for more pay as a bargain for the reforms. 
He relied on th? inquiry into prices conducted by Mr. K. L. Dutta to shew 
that in the period 1890—1910 there had roughly been a fifty per cent, rise 
in prices all round ; and it was not therefore surprising that the services in 
1912 were beginning to feel the effects of those rises. The war had produced 
an upheaval of prices, and the recommendations of the Islington Commission 
had become out of date before they were considered. It was probably a rea- 
sonable estimate that the rise in the cost of living for Europeans in India 
had by 1919-20 been not less than sixty per cent. But at the time the in- 
creases were given there were influences of a compensatory character, the chief 
of which was the rise in the exchange value of the rupee. The Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report had urged that something should be done towards res- 
toring the real pay of the services to the level which had proved attractive 20 
years ago, and this would perhaps have involved an increase of fifty or sixty 
per cent. The actual increase sanctioned, however, was some 8 to 10 per 
cent. If the exchange had remained at or about two shillings, it was probable 
that no complaint would have been made regarding the scales of 1919-20. 
But that rate did not stand, and by the end of 1920 the Government were over- 
whelmed with a large number of memorials protesting against the new rates 
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of pay ; at tliat timej however, tiiere was great financial stress in India. The 
Government postponed any furtlier action till 1923 when tlie decision to 
appoint a Royal Commission was taken. Tlie Home Member tlien referred 
in detail to tbe relief wMch bad been proposed by the Commission and to the 
view the Government took of those recommendations. The Government 
agreed to add Rs. 50 a month to the overseas pay, and to the payment of 
that overseas pay in sterling in such a way that the officer was protected 
against loss if the exchange fell below Is, Ad.^ and if the exchange rose above 
1^. id,, the Government would take the profit. The Government .had adopted 
a middle course between the proposals of the English and Indian Members 
of the Commission and felt that it w'as unnecessary to , consider the grant of 
any relief to any officer at present drawing more thaii Rs. 3,000 a month. 
They had also accepted the recommendation regarding the grant of free pas- 
sages. Agreeing with the Commission the Government of India had rejected 
the claims for an increase in the pension of the Indian Civil ^Service, in spite 
of the fact that out of a pension of £1,000 a year winch was allowed to members 
of that service, no officer who had joined the service before 1919 really got 
more than £750 a year from the Government because bis own contribution, 
it was estimated, amounted to £250 a year. The Government had rejected 
the recommendation in regard to an increase in the pension to members of 
the I. C. S., who attained the rank of a Member of Council or Governor. But 
Government bad agreed to a moderate increase in the pensions of the un- 
covenanted services amounting to Rs. 1,000 a year in the ordinary pension 
from 25 years’ service onwards. 

On a 1^. basis, the cost of the recommendations of tbe Commission in 
the first year would be Rs. 96 to 98 lakhs plus about 7 lakhs for administrative 
posts, or just over one crore, and if the exchange rose, it would be less. It 
had been said by the Commission that the annual cost would probably rise 
until it reached about Rs. 1| crores and would subsequently fall as Indiani- 
zation made itself felt. The Home Member thought that this w'as too pes- 
simistic a view, and under-estimated the immediate economies of Indiani- 
zation. ''If we take into account both the overseas pay and the passage 
concession, the Indian officer of the future will be costing from tbe 12th year 
of service onwards some Rs. 500 a month or Rs, 6,000 a year less than the 
British officer, and even in the first year of service he will cost Rs. 2,400 less. 
For every 10 British officers that retire at least 6 Indians will be recruited 
involving an economy of over Rs. 14,000 annually. Now we may anticipate 
that about 150 British officers will retire each year from the All-India and 
Central Services. This would suggest a progressive saving of more than 2 
lakhs each year which is appreciably in excess of the progressive increase on 
account of pensions, and will moreover steadily rise in subsequent years.” 
On the question of recruitment the Home Member referred to the fall in the 
number of European candidates for the I.C.S., and the Indian Police, and 
observed that without a removal of the present economic difficulties of the 
services there was no likelihood of their being able to obtain for the services 
the Englishmen they wanted. " The general impression I have derived is 
that, if effect is given substantially to the recommendations of the Commission, 

there are some hopes of a decidesd revival of recruitment I 

feel that the occasion is a great one p that the House has a great opportunity, 
a great responsibility.” 
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Pandit Mo tilal Nehru moved the folio wiag amendment 

That for the original Besolution the foliowing.be substitiited : 

PaBO! I. 

,Tiiat liaviiig regard tO' the ■ 'following among other facts, namely: , 

(a) That the Pvoyai Commission on the Superior Cml Seiwices in India was ^appointed,, 
and allowed to enter upon its functions in utter disregard of the Resolutions passed 
bv the first Assembly : 

iji) That all questions affecting the Civil Services are inseparably connected with, and 
entirely dependent upon, the larger question of the grant of responsible govern- 
ment to India and cannot be entertained and satisfactorily dealt 'with unless and 
until the Resolution of this House on Responsible Government adox) ted on IStli 
February, 1924, is substantially complied with ; 

{c) That the terms of reference to the said Royal Comimssion and the recommendations^ 
made by it involve the perj)etuation of an antiquated and anachronic systeni of 
public s^endees -vpithout any attempt to reconstruct the administrative machinery 
to suit the present day conditions of India which are widely different from those 
prevailing when.it 'ivas inaugurated ; 

id) That the said terms of reference to the said Royal Commission and the recommenda- 
tions made by it are based on the unwarranted assumjjtion that the existing system 
of government, both Central and Provincial, and the present position, powers 
and functions of the Secretary of State, the Governor General and the Governors 
of Provinces v, oiild continue indefinitely . 

(f:) That some of the recommendations of the Royal Commission are intended to deprive 
the Legislatures even of their existing pow'ers by suggesting devices to transfer 
items of expenditure hitherto subject to the vote of the Assembly and the Provincial 
Councils to the head of non-votable items : ' 

{/) That the siiid recommendations have introduced racial discriminations in the treat- 
ment of the All-India vServices ; 

(ff) That the said recommendations make the extraordinary provision that officers appoint- 
ed to the All-India Services after 1919 as also those to be appointed hereafter shall 
have guarantees against and compensation for being transferred from the reserved 
to the transferred field of ►Service— a contingency which they must be taken to be- 
well avv’are of wdien they were a}:)pointed ; 

(h) That the rec<:*mmeii<Iations of the Commission regarding the iMedical Services are entire- 
ly unsatisfactory in that (1) they seek to j^erpetuate the complicated system of in- 
terdependence of the Provincial Medical Services upon the irresxjonsible- Military 
Hepai-tment : (2) they introduce the objectionabie principle and a costly scheme of 
provision for medical assistance to ISuropeans on a racial basis; (3) they do not 
recognise the necessity of the Indian units of the Army being officered by Indian 
jMedierd officers , and (4) they propose to absorb the present Indian Medical Service 
iiito the Royal Anny Medical Corps (India)— a step '^vhieh '^vill practically close tli& 
door to Indian medical men in the said corps and** therebv also in civil emplov- 
ment ; 

(?) That the inquiry held by the Royal Commission has been unsatisfactory in that the bulk 
of the evidence on which the bald recommendations of the Commission are based 
was allowed to be tendered .and accepted in camera and no material evidence is 
either indicated or made available to this Assembly, this Assembly recommends to 
the Governor General in Council that the recommendations of the Royal Commission 
on the Superior Civil Services of India be not aecex)ted, and this Assemblv further 
recommends that instead of the recommendations referred to in clause "(1), sub - 
clauses («h (6) and c) and clause (2) of Sir Alexander Aluddiman's Resolution so 
far as the latter relates to future entrants into the Civil Services being approved,: 
the following ste|)s be taken in resx:)eet of future recruitment and control of tim 
Services, namely : 

(i) That all further recruitment in England for the Civil Services In India including 

the Medical Service under the existing rules be stopped. 

(ii) That a Public Services Commission be established in India and the constitution 

and functions of that Commissioii be determined on the recommendations of a 
Committee elected by this Assembly. 

(hi) That His Majesty’s Government be requested to take the necessary steps for the 
purpose of transferring the powers of appointment and control of the Services, 
now vesved m the Secretary of State, to the Government of India and the Local 
, Government, such powrers to bo exercised under laws to be passed by the Indian 

the Public Services, inciucling the classification 
OT the Lmi Services in India, the methods, of their recruitment, their conditions; 
of service, pay, and allowances and discipline and oonduet* 
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This Assembly is unable in view of the present, financial condition of .India and on the niate- 
dals, before It to satisfy itself as to ■ the |>ropriety and reasonableness of , the .recommendations 
of tile Boyai Commission in respect of the alleged grievances of those at present holding oifice 
in the' Civil Services, and cannot .with, due regard to the interests of the tax-paye-’ assent to the 
imposing of fresh burdens, on the, alreadj^ overburdened finances of the country, ■ 

'But, in view of the fi.naiicial relief that *wiil result from the 'stoppage of all .recruitment out- 
side India under the existing rules as recommended above in Part I, this Assembly is prepared 
.to consider' the alleged grievances of the present incumbents as regards |3ay, passages eon-, 
cessions and, pensions and recommends' such measures of redress, as .may be, found necesssiy, 
and for that purpose it recommends to the Governor General in Councii to take steps for the 
election of a Committee bj^ this House to enable them to go into the entire question on all the 
materials available to the Eoyal Commission including the evidence taken in camera or such 
., other material as may. be' available and to make its recommendations to' this House as eaiij' as 
. .possible.” . .. 

In moving tlie amendment Mr. Neliru entered ids protest against tlie 
appointment or tiie Commission, wiiicli, de said, tad been forced upon tbe 
country contrary to tte repeatedly expressed wisbes of tte first Assembly. 
Had tbe Conservative Government been in power, he would have refused 
even to look at the Report ; but be could not bold tbe present Government 
responsible for tbe sins of its predecessors. Tbe Labour Government having 
asked the Assembly to examine the Report, they would do so, but Mr. iSTehru 
said that they could not abandon their contention that tbe circumstances of 
tbe appointment of tbe Commission were a valid plea against any claim . to 
the consideration of their Report by tbe Assembly. Indian opinion, Swara- 
jist and Congress as well as liberal, bad deliberate!}?- boycotted tbe Commis- 
sion, What, then, was the value of the Report ? Mr. Nehru asked His 
Majesty's Government to give these facts their proper weight and to put them- 
selves in tbe position of the people of India. In support of bis claim that tbe 
recommendations of the Lee Commission should be wboll}’^ rejected, Mr. 
Nehru relied on tbe terms of tbe Resolution which asked for approval in prin- 
ciple of the recommendations of the Report when that Report bad laid down 
no principle and was a ^'string of ipise clixits^ b. series of bald statements, of 
inferences and conclusions supposed to have been arrived at upon evidence 
which is not before this House.'’ Dealing with the second part of bis motion, 
Mr. Nehru said that it was impossible to conceive bow any service could be 
property organized until they knew exactly who would be the master tbe public 
servants would have to serve. Before the final settlement of tbe question of 
responsible government, who could tell what would be tbe nature of the ser- 
vices required, who would be tbe persons qualified to enter those services, 
and what should be tbe terms upon which those services were to be recruited % 
Dealing with the functions of tbe services, be controverted tbe statements 
of tbe Home Member, by asserting that it lay with tbe Legislature to define 
tbe powers of tbe officials and to lay down tbe conditions of recruitment as 
well as to define tbe policy for execution. In support of bis view, be quoted 
from Sidgwick's Elements of Politics and from Lowell's book on tbe Govern- 
ment of England. '' We are not asking to be allowed," continued the Pandit, 
to interfere from day to day with tbe actual carrying out of the laws or tbe 
policy of Government. We claim the right to lay down that policy and to 
enforce it, and if public servants would not enforce it to have the right to 
exercise our disciplinary jurisdiction over them, and to dictate to them from 
time to time what is their duty,” 
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He inquired wlietlier the policy the Grovernment were pursuing had any 
relation whatever to the grant oi responsible government to the country and 
maintained that that policy certainly w-as not one which would- lead them 
at any time to responsible government. The, mere 'substitutioii of Indian , 
for English public , servants-., has- nothing whatever ..to- do'-- with the changes, 
.which must necessarily come the moment reah^power is.;invested^in this. Le- 
gislature and in the representatives of the people. We do not want simply 
brown bureaucracy to be substituted for a white bureaucracy. We want 
substantial powers in the representatives of the people, and, if our white 
friends would care to stay and take part it our af airs after w^e have got those 
powers, we wdll be very glad to seh them as representative^ of their communi- 
ty in this country/' Mr. Nehru had nothing to say against the existing or future 
members of the services, and^he directed his attack against the sj^steni, ^vhich 
he observed, was a survival of the conditions of 110 years ago, the old ma- 
bap system which had been inaugurated in 1813. What I submit is" con- 
tinued Mr. Nehru, ‘‘ that w'e are no longer in the ma-bap period, and that the 
ma-bap principle would not now help you to govern the country. If you 
want to be here, if you w^ant to take part in our affairs, it has to be under a 
bhain-bhai system and not a ma-bap system." ^What was wanted "was a^radi- 
cal change in the organization of the services, and Mr. Nehru quoted a leading 
article in the Times of India in support of his contention. He repudiated the 
suggestion that Indian opinion regarded the services as mercenaries, but he 
did regard them, nay the Home Member himself, as an anachronism. Pro- 
ceeding he said that the recommendations of the Commission were unpro- 
gressive ; they were calculated to deprive the Assembly even of its existing 
power over the services, and he cited, in support of his view, the proposals - 
regarding passages, provident funds, and the appointment of officers by the 
Secretary of State for India. I Continuing, he adverted to the racial discri- 
mination which had been introduced in respect of passages, of remittance 
privileges and of medical attendance. Dealing with the remark th at, whereas 
in the days of the Islington Commission the question had been how' many i 
Indians should be admitted into the public services, it had now become, 
what was the minimum number of Englishmen which^must still be recruited, 
Mr. Nehrusaidthatthequestionhe wouldformulate was, '' is there any reason 
whatever why]any Europeans at all should be retained in this country unless 
their services were required as experts or because they^possessed special tech- 
nical knowledge." He did not assert that the services were animated by 
personal selfish motives, but the selfish'reason was there in the '' maintenance 
of the grip over India for all time to come." Mr. Nehru strongl/condemned 
the failure to publish the evidence upon which the conclusions of the Commis- 
sion, were based, and he quoted fromUhe Madras Mail to show that induce- 
ments had been put forward by the wmmission to certain Associations to 
apply that evidence should he taken in camera. These facts, Mr. Nehru 
rDaintained, militated against the idea that the Commission could be treated 
as a jury, and he asked the Assembly, to reject the recommendations of the 
Commission. On the materials befote it, he repeated, the House could not 
agreetothereliefproposedfofthe^ervices ; but if a case were made out to the 
satisfaction of the Assemblyj^^ it would give relief.* At the time, Mr. Nehru 
saw no justification for ihcurring such a large expenditure merely 
on fhe strength of the alleged, rise in prices. Prices had lisen 
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; all over ■ ■ ; .tiie world, but,-' nowbere tad ■■ permanent ■ 'iiicreases- ' 
.of., salaries. ... on,, ttat account..' been 'given,, . and ., te eertainly 
no justification for increasing tte amenities of ttose Civilians wto tad 
entered tte service since 1919, and wto musttayetad tbeir eyes open to tie 
conditions under wtich tt ey were going to serve. Concluding tis speect, Mr. 
Netru said ttat tte proposals of tte Commission purported to be a part of tlie 
great scheme of 1919. But cynics tad examined that scheme and found it 
illusory. They tad looked the gift torse in the mouth and found it wooden. 
Tte simpler souls tad tried to ride it and tad found that it was fixed to a steel 
frame. They tad asked for relaxation, and a few screws were taken from the 
front and fixed behind. The country feared that vested interests were being 
continuously created. The British Government are trying to stave off the 
evil day as long as they can ; the evil day when full responsible government 
will be granted to this country ; and meanwhile, for fear lest the day may 
come sooner than they imagine, what are they doing 1 They are sinking 
their foundations deeper and deeper, so that when the day really comes they 
may have practically nothing to hand over to the next Government, and all 
that matters may remain in the possession of vested interests.’' Lest this 
should occur, te asked the House to throw out in their entirety therecommeU' 
dations of the Commission. Sir Charles Innes complimented Mr. Nehru ob 
his moderation and hoped that the tone he had adopted would influence the 
entire course of the debate. He recognized that Mr. Nehru had held out an 
olive branch but he expressed his inability on behalf of the Government to 
accept it. He challenged the interpretation Mr. Nehru had put upon the 
terms of the Government Resolution. The Government had accepted in 
" the main, the proposals of the Commission, but had reserved the right on 
minor points of detail to vary those recommendations. The opposition of 
the last Assembly to the appointment of the Commission was based, Sir Charles 
observed, entirely on a misapprehension as to the scope of the inquiry ; but 
apart from that, under section 96 of the Government of India Act, the pro- 
tection and control of the services was vested in the Secretary of State, and 
' the House had no right to take up the position that His Majesty the King, on 
the advice of his Ministers, was not at liberty to appoint a Royal Commission 
of this kind. Moreover, the Commission having been appointed by the autho- 
rity of His Majesty the King-Emperor himself, it was only right that the 
Assembly should show some respect to its Report. In view of the change which 
under the recommendations of the Commission was anticipated in the future 
composition of the services, Sir Charles questioned if the wooden horse to 
which Mr* Nehru had referred had not rocked to some purpose.” Dealing 
with the suggestion that the Royal Commission was a negation in advance 
of the papular demand for a further constitutional advance, he asked the 
House to remember that the Commission had not been appointed in antici- 
pation of, or in substitution of, the statutory Commission. The only connec- 
tion the Commission had with further constitutional advance was in regard to 
the effect that advance might have upon the recruitment of the services, and 
theirReportshowedthat they hadtaken that contingency fully into account. 
Sir Charles asked the House particularly to bear in mind that there was a clear 
and vital distinction bet ween the form of government and the hminess of 
administration. What the politician is concerned “with,” continued Sir 
Charles, is the form of government In every country in the world the 
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mass of tlie people do not care two straws what the form of Government is. 
All thev want is to be governed. All they are vitally concerned with — their 
.oaaee,th3i^‘ happiness, theirseourity— depend upon the manner in which the 
'administration is carried on by the services. It is exactly here that the 

Indian Oivii Service and the Police come in Isay, Sir, there is one thing 

that the British C4overnment can, will, and should hand over to India when 
India gets Swaraj, and that is strong, pure, efficient, incorruptible public 
service and that, Sir, is one of the main aims and objects of this Eepoit.'” The 
Coninierce Member also denied that the present services were an anachronism 
who diSered from their predecessors merely in drawing increased rates of pay, 
and smted that in 1826, when the rupee was worth anything between 
/and 3 shillings, the Collector of Customs, Agra, drew as pay Es. 4,000 a 
month, the Judges of Circuit in the North-West Provinces, Es. 3,750, Es. 
3,333 and Es. 2,915 a month. He admitted that in some respects a change 
had come over the duties of the District Officer, but remarkably little cliange 
had come over their actual work. '' In the circumstances of India,'’ said 
Sir Charles, '' I do not care what form of Government yon have, you would 
always have to have something corresponding to the I.C.S.; you would al- 
ways have to maintain the unit of the district.” Moreover, the need for the 
preservation of law and order was very great, and he regretted that at the 
very time when it was feared that there might be a great conflagration, the 
Pandit should be suggesting to the British Government at home that recruit- 
ment to the Indian Civil and Indian Police Services should be stopped. On 
the question whether relief should be given to the services concerned, Sir 
Charles reminded the House that since the beginning of this century the cost 
of living in India for the European had gone up by more than 100 per cent., 
and the actual increase of pay given to the Civil Service was between ten and 
eleven per cent. While the services were being made the target of attacks 
on all sides, their means had got steadily more and more strained. The posi- 
tion of the Government of India, therefore, was that for years they had been 
resisting the demands for an increase on the ground that they could not afford 
the money ; now that the demands had been put before an impartial tribunal 
and that tribunal had made those recommendations, the Government thought 
that, in justice to the services, they ought to accept them. The main piin- 
ciple in dealing with the Eeport, the Commerce Member said, had been that 
at any rate for the vital services, they should continue to attract the best 
class of Englishmen to this country ; and he added, '' My b'eliei. Sir, is that 
in the circumstances of this country India will for many years to come require 

Englishmen of the best class to assist her in her district administration ” 

Dr. Lohokare said that he had, as a medical man, examined the medical 
aspect of the recommendations of the Lee Commission, and he did not agree 
with them. He adverted to the handicap which the recommendations ■would 
-impose upon local initiative and talent, and he strongly objected to the con- 
ceatration of European medical officers in important stations as an inevitable 
conseqiienceof theprittciplethatEuropean officers should beentitled to medi- 
cal attendance by men of their own race. Mr. Lohokare maintained that, in 
the race for promotions, this would only operate as a great handicap on the 
Indian members of the service: , He also, objected to the recommendations 
of the Commission regarding the Royal Army Medical Corps, and strongly 
.^Supported Pandit Motilal Nehru’s ^amendment. 
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Wlien the, debate was continued oa. the- lltli. September Colonel G.idnej' ■; 
.complained, that in the recommendations of 'the Commission legarding 'Indian!- 
satioii the interests ^fjfche domiciled conmuinitV'had beennTerlooked, .and he," ' : 
wanted" to know^in what|cat.egory his conimiinity stood. ■ Dealing,,; with ' the "' . 
proposals regarding:' the 'jfey^Army Medical^Corps and the Indian 'Medical''" ' 
Service he criticised the existingarfahgemen’tiVharacderi two Services^ 

and deplored the*" virtual extermination of the| Indian Medical Service which 
h'e, said,', would follow from the proposals of the) 'Lee Commissioni,. .He ■recom- ,.' , 
mended the entire omission of 'Chapter 3 ofjlPart I of the Eeporrand asked for..;- . 
the' appointment of a. Committee' to' examine the whole . 'question. ' He asked: . 
the House to recognise the right of the European to require European medical 
attendance and maintained that the/meclica] needs of the country required 
a leaven of Europeans. Colonel Gidney saw no objection to the proposed 
Civil Medical Service if it were wholly clistinct from military requirements. 

In conclusion, he maintained that there was no real shortage of recruitment' 
for the Indian Medical Service and asserted that the available hospital accommo- - 
dation was excessive. Sir Narasimha Sarnia said that the Government asked 
for fair play from the* House in dealing with the recommendations of the Com- 
mission. He felt that the Government had taken a step of far-reaching impor- 
tance in accepting the complete provincialisation of certain Sendees and in/ 
leaving to Local Governments the future recruitment to those services, and 
that India would require the help, the guidance and the friendly co-operation 
of the men who would be- left in tho^services for the purpose of building up 
the national agriculture and industries. He denied that there was anything 
in the Lee Commission Report which could expressly or impliedly be taken 
as precluding the progress of the reforms, and he the House not to 

import doubts and difficulties into the ' disciission. Dealing with the pro- 
posals of the Government on the question of the Medical Services, the Member 
for Education, Health and Lands observed that the Government had tabled 
them in order to show that they treated the recommendations as a whole and 
that they had no idea of going back upon any of the recommendations which 
might.be considered to be in favour of the proposals that the people had been 
pressing upon the attention of the House aiicl of the Government. Govern- 
ment had asked for the views of Local Governments, but most of them had 
not up to the time replied ; and the question was further comjdicated by the 
fact that the suggestions of the Lee Commission touched upon the future 
organisation of the Army which was outside the purview of the Commission 
and with regard to which the War Office had to be consulted before any reason- • 
ed conclusions with reference. to the future composition of the Army Medical 
Services could be arrived at. He asked the House to coniine its attention 
to the proposals as formulated by GoVenmient which asked them to accept 
in principle, but subject to certain limitations, the recommendation that 
Provincial Civil Medical Services should he Constituted in the Provinces. 
Speaking for himself, Sir Narasimha said that the centrifugal forces operat- 
ing powerfully in the country, the divisions and provincial jealousies needed 
to be checked and the all-India Services had been a very useful factor in the- 
past in that direction. It was not, therefore, without some hesitation that 
he had accepted the recommendation, but he had done so because there was 
no other alternative. One limitation Sir Narasimha contimiedj was that 
the Civil Medical Ser^dees should absorb the miitary reserve. He gave figures 
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to stow that the number that had to be absorbed by the Provincial Govern- 
ments was not very large, and moreover, the absorption should prove a source 
of immense strength and benefit to the Civil Medical Services themselves be- 
cause the House had practically accepted that the Civil Medical Officer should, 
as far as possible, be ready to undertake tbe duties of going into the field in 
case of necessity, and it would therefore be helpful to have a small leaven of 
officers who had had the necessary training and discipline. Yet another 
reason in favour of the absorption was that, although in the past there had 
been no contract, the position of the Medical Services, their constitution, 
and the staffing of the hospitals had been such as to secure suitable and ade- 
quate provision for British Officers and their families. The Member for Educa- 
tion, Health and Lands recognised that there was a good deal of feeling that 
racial considerations were being imported into this question, but he assured 
the House that there w'as absolutely no foundation for that belief. They 
could absorb with great utility and great economy a small war reserve and 
from that reserve they could meet the needs of the European Services and 
their families. In the light of the figures he had given Sir Narasimha claimed 
that the acceptance of these propositions did not mean much and did not 
imply at all any raciaf discrimination. Scrutinising further the needs of the 
recruitment of the Army, the Member for Education, Health and Lands stated 
that the figures gave the most gloomy aspect with regard to the recruitment 
of British Medical Officers. Since 1915 there had been no open competitive 
examination, and during the last two years they had not been able to secure 
a single British medical recruit, except on special terms, for the Indian Medical 
Service. The Eoyal Army Medical Corps wanted 30 men for their commis- 
sioned ranks this year but they could not get more than 4 candidates. It was, 
therefore, essential that nothing should be done which would further dissuade 
recruits from entering the Army Medical Services. The problem had to be 
investigated with the aid of Local Governments, the War Office and the Army. 
He therefore asked the House for the acceptance in principle of the consti- 
tution of the Civil Medical Service subject to further examination as to wffiat 
might have to be done in the interests of recruitment of British Medical Officers 
for the Army. “ The position will be brighter, better and in no way worse 
from the Indian point of view under the proposals I have discussed, and I 
hope therefore that the Council will see the utility and wisdom of not reject- 
ing the recommendations of the Lee Commission, which rejection will lead 
them nowhere, which might easily lead to a continuance of the status quo— 
and I may assure you that there are many who would not in the slightest 
degree object to the maintenance of the status quo, who would indeed be only 
too glad because they believe that these changes are leading us on the wrong 
track ” Sir Sivaswamy Aiyar did not favour the wholesale rejection of the 
proposals and was prepared to lend a sympathetic ear to the grievances of the 
Services. While there was a connection between the organisation of the 
Services and constitutional reform, he did not desire to touch upon the latter 
i^ue. He felt that the House had & right to see that the question of constitu- 
tional advance was not prejudiced by decisions regarding the Services. Sir 
Sivaswamy argued ^at it was necessary to terminate European recruitment 
in the reserved Services and he saw ncf eason why all Services excepting the 
two Security Services should not be transferred. He did not favour the pro- 
vincialisation of the Security Service, but thereby he did not mean to continue 
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European recruitment. The necessary minimum of European personnel 
was adequately safeguarded by the preponderance of Europeans in the exist- 
ing cadre and the progress of Indianisation had been slow. He saw no reason 
why 50-50 basis should not be attained as early as possible, and even if Euro- 
pean recruitment were to cease at once the process would occupy ten years. 
During this period constitutional changes were inevitable. Was it fair, asked 
Sir Sivaswamy, either to the recruits or to the country that recruitment in 
England should be continued'? In connection with the Medical Service, 
he put forward a series of proposals and did not approve of the suggestion 
Tegarding the Eoyal Army Medical Corps whose policy towards Indians was 
notoriously hostile. He accepted the idea of a Civil Provincial Medical Service 
and the need for a military reserve, but he asked if it was necessary that this 
reserve should be confined to the Indian Medical Service officers as already 
existing. He preferred that all Indian Medical Service officers should undergo 
a course of training with the regular Army. Dealing with the provision of 
European medical attendance he declined to believe that it was sound to 
base the whole frame work of the Services upon a desire of this kind. In 
conclusion, he urged that the findings of the Commission should have great 
weight with the House and that the members of the Services were in great 
straits and deserved relief. Mr. E. Burdon stated that the Government 
had arrived at no conclusion regarding the proposed organisation of a Royal 
Army Medical Corps, or in regard to the structure of the proposed mili- 
tary reserve. He took the necessity of a military reserve as being an 
obvious consequence of the active service basis upon which the Army in 
India had always to be maintained. He also defended the station hospital 
system as being useful both in peace and in war, and added that reductions 
had been made in the number of beds as a matter of economy and were being 
continued. Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar referred to the difficulty of 
the interdependence of the recommendations of the Commission and attacked 
Government for considering the Lee Report as a verdict upon which it only 
remained to execute judgment. He declined to believe that His Majesty’s 
Government would treat as worthless the opinions of the Legislature, but it 
appeared to Mr. Rangachariar that the Government of India had made up 
their minds and he reminded them that the members of the House owed a 
responsibility to the country. It was idle to ask the Assembly blindly to 
accept the verdict of the Commission. He cited figures in proof of his con- 
tention that the cost of the Superior Services was ''intolerable.” He main- 
tained that the revision of pay in 1919-20 had imposed a heavy burden on 
the country and asked if it was really intended to increase that burden. He 
cited figures to show that the cost of living in 1924 was below that of 1919-20, 
a fact of which the Commission had apparently taken no account, and he failed 
to see any justification for the proposed increase. He did not believe that 
the relief of 1919-20 was based upon a high rate of exchange. He also pro- 
tested against the failure of the Government to place before the House the 
evidence on which the Commission’s recommendations were based. Grave 
issues Were involved, and Mr. Rangachariar suggested that it was essential 
to devise some machinery to go into these questions more fully than the Com- 
mission had been able to do, Mr. Shunmukham Chetty said that the vested 
interests of the Services created a serious obstacle to responsible Government. 
By accident of historical circumstances the Services had come to constitute 
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a rulins class and ke strongly attacked that system. He found in the Eeport 
a deep distrust of the Indian Legislature and a tendency to withdraw Services 
questions from their cognisance. He contended that the “compromise’^ 
among the members of the Commission really bound no one and the Indian 
member ; had missed the point in being satisfied with mere Indianisation. 
Mr. Shimmukham Chetty wanted a revision of the whole public service system; 
and objected to the differentiation between Imperial and Provincial Services. 
He blamed the Indian ofScers for demanding the same conditions of pay as 
European officers, and though he admitted the need of a contented and well- 
organised service he said that in this country the Civil Service was the ruling 
class. Colonel Crawford differed from Pandit Motilal Nehru in the terms of 
his amendment and thought that the House should accept the Lee Eeport as 
it stood in order to show itself civilised and fit for fresh responsibilities. He 
controverted, point by point, the clauses of Mr. Nehru’s amendment, citing 
from his own experience the financial difficulty to which officers of Govern- 
ment were exposed. Colonel CraAvford added that non-official Europeans 
were dissatisfied with the proposals for Indianisation, but they were prepared 
to accept them on the condition that the Government put their own resolu- 
tion into operation. He asserted that British officers were necessary in India 
because they were honest and impartial and the real voice of India demanded 
them. He defended the demand for the provision of European medical attend- 
ance and asked the House to rise to its responsibilities and treat the Services 
properly. Dr. Gour dealt with the genesis of the Commission and pointed 
out the alternative implications of constitutional reforms. He maintained 
that on these grounds the first Assembly had rejected the demand for the 
expenditure connected with the Commission. He objected to the failure of 
the Commission to publish the evidence upon which their findings were based 
and added that the pay and prospects of the Seiuices could not be settled 
apart from a consideration of their future functions. The recommendations 
of the Lee Report, Dr. Gour observed, were impracticable because they were 
based upon transitory conditions and the Assembly was not in a position 
to come to a decision. He supported Pandit Motilal Nehru’s amendment. 
Seth Govind Das opposed the Government resolution and remarked that the 
adoption of the proposals by the Assembly was unthinkable. 

On the 12th September the debate was concluded. The first speaker 
that day, Mr. Calvert, speaking as President of the all-India Association of 
European Public Servants, appealed to the House for justice and not for 
generosity. He repudiated the idea that the concessions were a bribe and 
stated that the recommendations of the Commission had been received with 
disappointment. An admitted rise of 60 per cent, in prices had produced 
an alleviation only to the extent .of from 6 to 10 per cent. The position of 
the Services was worse in India than at home. Taking the figures of 1875 
Mr. Calvert showed that the pay after 25 years’ service was then higher than 
it was now. All told, the total gain to the service emoluments was 8 per cent, 
during a period of 50 years. Sir Puishotamdas Thakurdas supported Pandit 
Motilal Nehru’s amendment and appealed for a businesslike attitude. He 
appreciated the work of the Services ; but he said that India had hitherto 
done wen by them. Solemn warn^gs had been addressed by responsible 
persons regarding the danger of fa.iling t6 alleviate the grievances of the Ser- 
vices, but those who had deliyered the warnings had been, obsessed with a 
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aaiToW'.standpomt. „ Turning to the Eeport, SiT Piirskotamdas blamed tlie 
Indian Commissioners for Laving', given'...way' on questions': of substance. ;,He 
felt' that' it was tbe duty of. tlie writers 'to have put forward tbeir opinionj and 
instead of themselves having made the compromise, they should have left 
it' to the Government and the Assembly. '■ Sir Purshotamda's, also commented 
adversely upon the suppression of evidence and mentioned various points 
on which it was practically nil. He examined the difference between Govern' 
ment and commercial service and challenged the justice of the comparison 
that the Commission had maintained.- Sir Basil Blackett, in opposing Pandit 
Motilal Nehru’s amendment, gave ' the following estimated, ■ cost ■ distributed 
between the Government of India and the Provincial Governments which 
wbiild occur if the recommendations of the Lee Commission were accepted 


in the form in which they had been made - 

Lakhs. 

Government of India , . . • . # . . . . 26 

Madras . • . . . ' . . . . . . . ' . • ■ . 9*7 

Bombay . 9*7 

Bengal . . . . . . . • . . . . .9*3 

United Provinces . • . . . • • ... . 10*8 

Pnnjab . . . . - . .' . . . . . ' . 9*1 

Burma . . . . . . . . . . . . . 10 

Bihar and Orissa . . ... . . . . . . 4*9 

Central Provinces ... . . . • . . . . 6*7 

Assam , . . . . ... « . • . 2*9 


Sir Basil maintained that the figures which he had given in the case of the 
Provincial Governments might be taken as representing approximately the 
maximum cost oithe proposals, and only in the case of the United Provinces 
would the additional cost exceed 10 lakhs. In the case of the Govermnent 
of India the direct cost as estimated by the Commission might be put at 26 
lakhs. A further 18 lakhs would arise under the head of Railways but this 
should come out of the railway earnings. The cost would be reduced if ex- 
change remained above Is. 4d. sterling. The Finance Member was prepared 
to take a figure of very little over 26 lakhs as the probable maximum charge 
on the budget on the civil side. It was difficult to tell what the indirect effect 
of this increase in the case of the military budget would be, but it would not 
prevent the established charges for the Army from being brought down in 
1925-26 below the estimate for 1924-25. Thus in any case the additional 
expenditure which would fall on the budget for 1924-25 and succeeding years 
was a matter of lakhs and not of crores and it ought not to prove in any imy 
unmanageable. In justifying the revision of pay recommended, the Finance 
Member controverted the statement that in 1919-20 for fixing the revision 
of the rates of pay, the rate of exchange had not been taken as the basis. He 
relied on the statements made by Lord Chelmsford and Mr. Montagu, by the 
former as late as the 31st July, 1924, and on his own examination of the files 
where it was definitely stated that the rise of the rupee to two shillings wae 
held sufficient to justify refusing further increase in the pay and also to justify 
the abolition of the exchange compensation allowance without any corre- 
sponding addition to pay contrary to the proposal of the Islington Commission. 
There was a further statement that if the rupee should at any time fall the 
whole matter would have to be re-opened. The Finance Member also met 
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the suggestion that the present increases should be made temporary and not 
permanent by giving figures and pointing out that if the sptem of war bonus 
had been adopted in India towards the end of the War and if it had been based 
on some index number the additional expenditure on the pay of the Superior 
Services in the years after the War would have run into crores. The relief 
now proposed was overdue and more than overdue, and it was only in defer- 
ence to the Indian financial conditions that it had been so long postponed at 
the cost of suffering to the Services. Dealing with the objection against the 
increase in the revision which had already been made, the Finance Member 
pointed out that it was largely accounted for by the increase under the revi- 
sion of pay in the provincial cadres and asserted that if the basic pay rate were 
reduced an actual saving in the cost of the provincial cadres might be anti- 
cipated. The Finance Member felt that the use of the Bombay index number 
by opponents of the resolution, had been misleading because the revision of 
pay of the Services which had been made at the end of 1919 had been made 
on the basis of the recommendations put forward by the Government of India 
during the summer and early autumn of 1919. The Bombay index number 
for the cost of living for Europeans was 147 in October 1919, 168 in October 
1920, 168 in July 1923, 165 in March 1924, and had since fallen to 162. But 
during the same period the rupee had fallen from just about 25. in October 
1919-~it had even risen to 25. Sd, for a short period in 1920 — to a level of 
something below Is. 3d., and it was now about l5. 5Jd. Taking the figures 
given by Diwan Bahadur Rangachariar himself, the cost of the pay and allow- 
ances of the Civil Service showed a rise from 572 lakhs to 667 lakhs, an increase 
of 17 per cent., while the increase in prices according to the Bomaby index 
number was 65 per cent. It could hardly be maintained, in the face of these 
figures, that an increase was not long overdue. With regard to the objec- 
tion which had been taken to the grant of passages, Sir Basil Blackett pointed 
out that passages w^ere being given in Ceylon, in the Straits Settlements and 
Hong Kong, and showed that in making their recommendations the Lee Com- 
mission and the Government of India had examined the question of the pay 
of the Civil Service with reference to the statistics available as to the position 
in very many other countries. The present increases could not be made 
temporary because this matter had been carefully considered in 1918 and the 
proposal bad eventually had to be dropped chiefly because of the enormous 
difficulty of getting an adequate index number. Moreover, other countries 
which had adopted the bonus system were now in most cases, converting 
the bonus increase into a basic pay, and the introduction of such a system 
here, the Finance Member thought, would not be valuable having regard to 
the difficulties of the index number, or important, having regard to the com- 
paratively small fluctuations which were likely to occur in the next decade. 
Sir Basil Blackett examined at some length the terms of Mr. Nehru's amend- 
ment. Even if it was conceded that at one time the Government of India 
thou^t that it would be preferable to make enquiry by some other method 
than by a Royal Commission, the only point in question was as to what should 
be the method of enquiry and there never was any doubt that the problem 
of what should be paid to the Services must he taken up at an early date. 
The Finance Member failed to see any justification for the suggestion that 
the proposals involved the 'perpetuation of an antiquated and anachronic 
system, nor was he able to admit that there had not been an attempt, and a 
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very large attempt, to reconstruct the administrative machinery. He equally 
failed to see any Justification for the remark that the terms of reference to 
the Commission were based on the unwarranted assumption that the exist- 
ing system would continue indefinitely. ''The recommendations again and 
again speak of the further examination that will have to be made by the second 
Statutory Commission, and it is perfectly obvious that the recommendations 
are not intended to continue indefinitely but are intended to be, like the rest 
of the present constitution of India, transitional, and that revision must ob- 
viously come about at a comparatively early period. ... I state categori- 
cally that the Lee proposals in the opinion of the Government of India do not 
in any way interfere with that question (constitutional advance).’’ Dealing 
with the suggestion that some of the recommendations were intended to deprive 
the Legislature of its existing powers by suggesting devices to make some 
items of expenditure non-votable, the Finance Member remarked that in the 
interests both of the Legislature and of the Services devices of this kind might 
be both desirable and necessary. " Precisely similar devices,” said Sir Basil, 
''have been adopted by the British Parliament to deal with what may be 
called equivalent conditions.” In regard to the complaint that racial dis- 
criminations had been introduced, Sir Basil Blackett said, " The discrimina- 
tions which they have extended existed before. They have not been ' intro- 
duced ’ and they are not ' racial.’ They are based on domicile. It is a defect 
rather than a merit of the previously existing system that the same pay and 
conditions of service were given to Indians as to Europeans, and it is in the 
interests both of Government and the Indian tax-payer that such discrimina- 
tions should be increased and not diminished.” In regard to the objection 
that the recommendations made an extraordinary provision that officers 
appointed to the All-India Services after 1919 should be given guarantees 
and the criticism directed against the use of phrases like "in principle ” and 
‘"approximately” in the wording of the resolution, the Finance Member 
maintained that they showed that the Government were fulfilling both in 
the letter and in the spirit their promise to give an opportunity to the Assembly 
to discuss the proposals before they made their recommendations, and because 
they, along with the Secretary of State, repudiated the doctrine that every 
detail of the Report was sacrosanct. As to the complaint that the evidence 
taken by the Commission had not been placed before the Assembly, the Fin- 
ance Member reminded that the evidence taken before the Inchcape Com- 
mittee had never been placed before the Assembly, but in spite of that omis- 
sion the Assembly had continued to press that Government should adopt every 
detail of that report. The Finance Member finally enquired if the stoppage 
of all recruitment outside India was demanded in the interests of the tax* 
payer, because they did not w^ant to find the money for the new European 
recruit. " I have had figures worked out,” said the Finance Member, " If 
there were no European recruitment in the next five years there would be a 
saving of two-fifths of the following figures — two-fifths because three-fifths 
of the new" men will be Indians : — two-fifths of 3|- lakhs in the first year, two- 
fifths of 7 lakhs in the second year, two-fifths of 10| in the third, two-fifths 
of 14 lakhs in the 4th, and tw"o-fifths of. I7| in the fifth year, a total of two- 
fifths of 52|- lakhs or 21 lakhs in five years.” 

Sir Chimanlal Setalvad referred to the -mistrust and misconception which 
existed on both sides. He observed that there was no hostility against the 
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personnel of the services, but only against the system. So long as the services^ 
remained on their present basis, India could get no closer to self-GoYernment.- 
Tiie country desired public servants, not masters and arbiters of policy. From 
this point of view, Sir Chimanlal said, the Commission had been a failure. 
He attacked the failure to reduce the basic pay, and said that there wras nO' 
disagreement upon the question of maintaining a British element in the ser- 
vicel But he feared that the Lee proposals would complicate future cons- 
titutional reforms, and he suggested that European recruitment should be 
stopped until the statutory revision of the constitution had taken place. lie 
favoured the grant of relief to the services, and appealed to the House to agree 
to the proposals of the Commission on condition that recruitment from Europe 
for the present ceased. 

ilr. Jamnadas Mehta criticized the scale of living among Europeans as 
extravagant, and contended that salaries ought to be reduced rather than 
augmented. He also urged that recruitment must be stopped. 

Mr. Sykes disclaimed all pecuniary interest in the Eeport, but stated that 
his constituents believed that the Eeport of the Commission, with all its defects, 
should be adopted. He opposed the amendment, but maintained that the- 
diSerence between the Home Member and Mr. Nehru was chiefly one of time. 
He thought Mr. Nehru was unduly optimistic in believing that responsible 
Government was coming very soon. It might take 10 years, and in the mean- 
time the services undoubtedly deserved relief. Mr. Jinnah expressed his- 
appreciation of the tone of the Home Member’s speech. He said that the 
Moslems only wanted their just and fair rights, and he was glad to find that 
both the Government and the Hindu community recognized that fact. Mr. 
Jinnah joined in the protest against the appointment of the Commission, and 
asked the Government whether the Lee Commission’s proposals were not 
an enormous obstacle to future constitutional advance. He demanded the 
reform of the system of the services without delay and the cessation of the 
control of the Secretary of State. Mr. Jinnah added that no member of the 
Opposition desired to . be unfair or unjust to the services. But to his mind, 
there was no objection to the cessation, for a few years, of European recruit- 
ment. He complained of the lack of material and evidence, in the absence 
of which, he felt, the House could not accept the proposals of the Eeport. 
He urged that the House was prepared to adjust the grievances of the services, 
and it wanted a Committee which could sit at once. Mr. Jinnah also com- 
plained against the proposals of the Commission with regard to the medical 
services. 

Mr. W. S- J. Willson denied connection between the Lee Eeport and con- 
stitutional advance and accepted the report as a fair judgment upon the 
issue. He observed that the services were undoubtedly sufiering, and he- 
tried to ^ show how badly the Government servant fared as against the 
commercial employe. Europeans would long be wanted, but mainly to help to 
workthe new" constitution ; and Mr. Willson said that the European commercia l 
community demanded a- strong and stable administration. He warned the 
Government that any sign of weakening on their part would lose them the sup- 
port of his community. Mr. Wfllson pressed for the establishment of a Public 
Services Commission. Sardar Bahadur Captain Hira Singh attacked the- 
Swarajist party for their opposition: :to the Lee Eeport. He claimed that 
India owed a great debt of gratitude to Englishmen, and she should not griidge- 
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the. concessions: proposed in the Lee Eeport. Dr. S. K. Datta said that India 
had had a sad experience of .Eoyal Commissions, ' and it was not to. be, .wondered 
at. that she regarded the Lee. proposals mth suspicion. ; Eacial discrimination, 

' Mr.. Datta' maintained., was at the root of .all the present bitterness.... He pressed 
for control over the recruitment of the services, and said that otherwise India 
could not get .the 'public services' she wanted. . As a medical m.an, he ..obj ected 
to. the '.raciar discrimination imjDlied in the Lee proposals, and he.felt,..that„it 
was fatal to tie up the medical profession to a service. ‘\?hile he believed 
, 'that the demand for increased relief was well-founded, he felt that the. question,' 
of control was fundamental, and therefore, he said that he had to support 
Mr.;, Nehru’s, amendment. '.He,, however, appealed, to. thO' House .to . ,.:co.me 
together in a spirit of ■ compromise .and. to find a middle way. Mr. Patel said 
that he did not change his vievr that the Eeport of the Lee Commission should 
be consigned to the waste paper basket. He referred to the disadvantages 
under which India had suffered from the rule of the services, and he blamed 
them for all the ills that had come over the country. He called upon the 
House not to waste its time over the Eeport. What the Assembly 
wanted, Mr. Patel continued, was the entire control over the services ; and 
he supported Mr. Nehru’s amendment because he thought that it really 
meant responsible government. He did* not believe that Englishmen were 
necessary in India, but he was prepared to treat them well if they 
stayed as public servants. Mr. Patel said that Government were 
determined to do what they had in mind regardless of what the Assembly 
might vote. But he asked them to sit down with the popular representa- 
tives and to see what could be done. Maulvi Abul Kasem sounded a note 
of warning, and said that though he had listened to many expressions of sym- 
pathy for the Moslem cause from Government and from Hindus, he had often 
been disappointed. He desired Self-Government, but he could not ignore 
facts, Mr. Abul Kasem thought that the British element was a necessary 
evil so long as communal differences existed. He brushed aside some of the 
recent occurrences as mere mob fanaticism ; but he cited the action of res- 
ponsible Indian politicians in order to show how deep was the gulf which 
separated the two communities. Mr. Eangaswamy Aiyanger supported Mr, 
Nehru’s amendment and strongly pressed for the cessation of European recruit- 
ment. He also referred to the high rates of pay enjoyed by the services and 
to the unduly exalted standards of living characterizing them. Maung Tok 
Kye asked for the reconstitution of the Burma services upon provincial lines, 
and for the transfer of all the services without reservation. Pie com- 
pared the salary of Indian Civilians with that of Japanese Cabinet Ministers, 
and dealt with various Burmese grievances. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain 
Khan pleaded for the fair treatment of Indians, and controverted Mr. Abul 
Kasem’s position. Mr. Hudson dealt with the grievances of the services 
and the necessity for relief- He appealed to the House to do justice to them. 
He had no quarrel with the desire of the House to control the services, but 
he felt that the apprehensions of the services must be met. Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya appealed to Europeans to realize, the Indian position. The 
salaries of European officers, he said, were unduly high, and the level of taxa- 
tion was excessive. He asked if after the increases given in 1919-20 and the 
subsequent heavy additional taxation it was fair to press again for further 
increases. He further observed that the House had not been given any grounds 
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or voting the monej. Mr. Malaviya appealed to Government to stop Euro- 
pean recruitment, and said that if this was done, the House would be willing 
to consider legitimate grievances. He blamed the Government for its failure 
to educate the people above communal difierences and to promote the interests 
of the depressed classes. He protested against the imputation that the Lee 
Report was being rejected wholesale and asked Government to present the 
popular view to the Secretary of State. 

In winding up the debate, Sir Alexander Muddiman remarked that the 
recommendations of the Commission in respect of Indianisation constituted 
a great step forward, and he maintained that they did not ofier any obstacle 
to further constitutional reform. He reassured Colonel Gidney as to the status 
of Anglo-Indians. He congratulated the House upon the tone and temper 
of the speeches. Dealing with European recruitment, the Home Member 
said . .As far as our responsibility is concerned, as long as we stand 

here, we cannot take any step which in our opinion would, be either dangerous 
to the Services by proceeding with too rapid Indianisation or which would 
produce any deleterious or dangerous effect upon the country.” He opposed 
the proposal for a Committee drawn from the House, because he did not believe 
that it was likely to come to wiser conclusions than a Royal Commission and 
because it would take time, which would further postpone the redress of the 
grievances of the services which had already been long delayed. The question 
being put, the House divided on the first part of Part I of the amendment, 
which was carried by 68 votes against 46. The remaining parts of Part I 
and Part 11 were carried without a division. 

The debate on the proposals of the Lee Commission occupied the 15th 
and the 16th September in the Council of State. Sir Deva Prasad Sarva- 
Lee Report in the Council dhikary, who followed Mr. Crerar, moved the 

of State. following amendment : — 

“This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that it be represented to the 
Right Honourable the Secretary of State for India that pending the inquiries about Reforms 
and action that may be taken thereon, it is not desirable to give effect to tbs recommendation® 
of the Lee Commission.** 

He stated that public opinion was satisfied that all that had been going on 
under the Government of India Act and the reform scheme was not in the 
best interests of the coimtry, that drastic changes were needed, and that 
tension had been the order of the day which had led to the partial or complete 
failure of diarchy in some of the provinces. Sir Deva Prasad urged that in 
view of the present examination of reform measures which was going on and 
of the necessity of obtaining further public opinion on the recommendations 
of the Commission, Government should wait before undertaking large admin- 
istrative changes affecting the uncertain future. He complained that for 
the first time under the recommendations of the Commission questions of 
pay, overseas allowance, exchange compensation, special privileges, medical 
attendance, etc., had been imported, which had certainly led to tension between 
the Indian and European sections i that for the first time in the superior 
services “ a diarchy of colour” had been attempted to be introduced ; and 
he maintained that that in itself was sufficient justification for rejecting the 
proposals. Proceeding, he observed that if the small measure of reform which 
had been introduced had created a flutter, it was not right to complicate future 
issues by bringing in those who would be even more dissatisfied because of 
worsening possibilities of the situation.’^ 
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Mr. R. P. Karandikar cited the opinions of some of the Indian Members 
of Provincial Executive Councils and Ministers to show that all the recom- 
mendations were not acceptable to them. He supported Sir D. P. Sarva- 
dhikary’s amendment and said that it could never be accepted that India 
was for the services. Criticizing further the recommendations of the Report, 
Mr. Karandikar maintained that the Commission had violated the princij)le 
of reciprocity by taking no notice whatsoever of people, belonging to the 
colonies that did not extend to Indians the ordinary rights of British citizen- 
ship, coming out to India as rulers. 

Sir Muhummad Shafi observed that the course suggested in the amend- 
ment, instead of accelerating constitutional progress, was calculated to retard 
it. Sir Muhummad remarked that the criticism in respect of the introduc- 
tion of partial responsibility in Provincial Governments had been that, be- 
cause of the position of the services, the transfer had been incomplete. By 
their recommendation that the appointment and control of the services operat- 
ing in the transferred field should be placed in the hands of Provincial Govern- 
ments the Commission had now removed the ground for that criticism, and 
to that extent the popular demand which had been put forward in all Indian, 
political circles during the last four years was being met. Then, again, by 
the greater Indianization of the All-India services, which the Commission 
had recommended, they had met a public demand. Proceeding, the Law 
Member said that it was a disputable point whether administrative advance 
should precede constitutional advance or vice versa, and speaking for him- 
self, he said that to him administrative capacity and experience were the 
cornerstone of the constitutional edifice. We have now a further adminis- 
trative advance embodied in the Lee Commission’s Report before us,” said 
Sir Muhummad, “ we and this House ought to earnestly request the Secretary 
of State to carry into effect the proposals now before us as soon as possible in 
order to pave the way for the next constitutional advance which may result 
from the inquiries of the Constitutional Committee.” Sir Muhummad express- 
ed his agreement with the sentiment expressed in another place that the 
members of the services should recognize that they were no longer the ma 
hap ” of the people. He thought they must look upon themselves as the 
bhai-bhain of the people ; and he said that it necessarily followed from this 
that they should also look upon the members of the services as their real 
brothers and not as their step-brothers. 

Mr. S. Vedamurti objected to the adoption of the recommendations because 
he felt that they were calculated to delay the advance of constitutional reforms, 
because they tended to deprive the Assembly in some respects of its legitimate 
rights, and because, he maintained, the proposed advance as regards India- 
nization was more specious than real. He particularly objected to the con- 
tinuance of the Burma allowance, as a result of which the province had to 
bear an additional burden of ten lakhs a year. Sir Arthur Froom deprecated 
the attempt, which he thought had been made in the amendment, to take the 
debate into side issues, and supported the Resolution. In spite of certain 
omissions in the Report, which he regretted, Sir Arthur supported the recom- 
mendations and pressed strongly for the retention of the British element, from 
who.m, he maintained, the high standard of the administration in the country 
emanated. Mr. G. Natesan felt that the Report of the Lee Commission had 
been placed before them at an inopportune time, and that it undoubtedly 
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p 6 rp©tii 8 it€cl ' 8(11 siioiBalous ■systsiii. Ho felt tlist Iiicii 8 iiiz 8 tio.ii, could, not 
be effected even to the extent of fifty per cent on the Galciilations, arrived at 
by the Commission, and that if the proposals were. accepted, it would greatly 
add to the existing difficulties. Mr/Natesan said that they were being asked 
to mortgage the future political destinies of the coimtiy, and out regard 
for the actual condition of Indian finance, he opposed any increase in expen- 
diture. Sardar Ciiaranjit Singh opposed the amendment, considered the 
proposed increases absolutely essential for the contentment of the services 
amd for purposes of good Government, and urged that postponement could 
only be achieved at the cost of good administration. Saiyid Padshah Sahib 
Bahadur supported the amendment. His IxceJlency the Commander-in- 
Cliief assured the House that if they made any recommendations on the subject, 
they ’would receive the full consideration of Government. He referred to 
the peace and security in the country, which had been established by the 
services, and to the extent to which they had contributed towards the pro- 
gress of the country. ‘‘ Sir, I have never quite liked to regard the Services 
as a steel frame solid, efficient framework though they are : I have rather 
regarded them as the cement which has bound India together ; and I for one 
think that without it India could never have reached the stage to which she 
-has now come/' He maintained that from his personal observation in villages 
'he believed that there were an enormous number of those who were really 
thankful for the help, sympathy and kindness of those British officers wffio 
..came to them in the guise of ma bap ; and if the British officer were to be 
■withdrawn, the fact would be regarded as a great betrayal on the pai-fc of those 
whom the people of the country had learned not only to trust but to love. 
,Sir Deva Prasad Saivadhikary’s amendment was negatived without a division. 

Mr. E. P, Karandikar moved the following amendment : — 

“'‘JTliat for the original Resolution the following be substituted, namely ; 

"^This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that the several recom- 
mendations of the Lee Commissiori be referred to a Committee of both Houses, 
of which ten will be nbn-ofOlcial elected Members of the Assembly and five of the 
non-official elected Members of the Council of State, all the fifteen being elected 
by the two Houses respectively, for consideration and report after review of all 
matters availed of by the Lee Commission and all sach other matter, documentary 
and oral, as they in their discretion deem it necessary to call for, and, in the event 
of their favouring any of the recommendations, for an expression of their opinion 
as to how the extra cost due to such recommendations is to be met out of the public 
revenue, and that this report be due by the end of 1924. 

(2) That until such report is further considered by both Houses, no action afiecting the 
finances of the country be taken on the Lee Commission. 

■ (3) That it is open to the Committee so appointed to make any other suggestidns which 

in the interests of the ideal of seH-govemment accepted for India they deem it des* 
irabie to make. 

Committee do appoint their own chairman and their own officers and that 
as a temporary measure and until such appointment the Seeretarv of the Legislative 
Department be the Secretary of such Committee’.” 

-Sir Muhummad Shafi felt that the reference of the matters again to a Com- 
mittee of the House would serve no useful purpose and would merely delay 
a decision upon the- problems which had been referred to the Commission, 

and lie saw no necessity for postponing that decision. Sir Deva Prasad 
Sarvadkkary supported the; amendment. Colonel Sir Umar Hayat TTha-n 
;Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy and Sr. Vamih Khan opposed it. The motion was 
ja^atived without a -(hvision, When ;the discussion was resumed in 
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tEe .' Council of 'State on tEe' I6th,, Mr. G. S. KEapaxcle movecl tEeiollowin^^ 
a'meiicliiieiit ; 

‘‘ (a) That for the words and figures from ‘ (i) that the following recommendations of the 
Boyai Commission ' down to the end of paragraph (1) (i), the following be substitutech namely : — 
(1) That in modification of the recommendations of the Royal Commission on the Sup- 
erior Civil Services in India on the subject of the recruitment and control of the All- 
India Services, the following propositions be adopted, namely : — 

(a) That every All-India Service, whether operating in the reserved or in the transferred 

field, should, so far as future recruits are concerned, be 8pj)ointed and controlled 
by Local Governments : ^ .. 

(b) That recruitment for the All-India Services be so conducted as to produce at the 

earliest possible moment not exceeding ten years, a proi^ortion of Indians to 
Europeans in each such service in the ratio of 75 to 25 -per cent/’ 

Mr. Kliaparde compared the Commissioners to Brahmins, and said that, like 
Brahmins, they had introduced a caste system into the services by dividing 
them into two parts, one having a domicile in England, and another in India,- 
and had made proposals which were extravagant. He further said that the 
Commission had failed to exj)iore the places from which the members of the* 
All-India services could be spared, the possible reduction in their cadre, and 
the consequent reduction in expenditure. He saw no reason why an Indian 
member of the same service should get less than one of non-Indian domicile,, 
and why a European official should insist on being treated by a European 
^doctor. Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary moved the following amendment 
to Mr. Khaparde’s amendment:— 

** For (a) (3) (b) the following words be substituted : 

“That ail recniitment in England for the various Services be for the present stopped’.’^' 

Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy opposed Sir Deva Prasad’s amendment, because he 
felt that the stoppage of all European recruitment would be disastrous : it 
would demoralize educational policy by interfering with the education of Uni- 
versity men who were now undergoing training ; once recruitment wus stopped, 
it would be impossible to revive it ; and the result would be the total elimina- 
tion of the British element from the services, to which no sane man, looking 
to the present circumstances of the country, could possibly agree. Sardar 
Jogendra Singh, Mr. G. A. Natesanand Sir Ziiifiqar Ali Khan supported Mr.- 
Khaparde’s amendment, Maharajah Shoshi Kanta Choudhuiy gave it a quali- 
fied support, and Sir Umar Hayat Khan and Eaja Sir Eampal Singh opposed 
it. On behalf of Government, Mr. J. P. Thompson opposed the amendment. 
Dealing with the demand for further provinciaiization, Mr. Thompson said 
that so long as the Secretary of State retained responsibility, he must retain 
control of the all-India services which were operating in the reserved field.. 
He examined the proposals in order to show that the new conditions would 
not in any way work hardly on the Indian members of the service. He gave 
figures to show that recruitment could not be so arranged as to leave at the 
end of ten years a residuum of 25 per cent. British officers, and he argued 
that this would be impossible unless some machinery was devised to eliminate 
about 24 members of the Civil Service each year over and above the normal 
losses from deaths and retirement. Dealing with the demand for the stoppage 
of recruitment, Mr. Thompson said that, once it W'as.M’opped, it was bound to 
affect the prospects- of recruitment,' '.should it be". necessary again to revive it ; 
that the Secretary of State was the only authority who could recruit men of 
the right stamp for the all-India services ; that through Local Governments* 
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they would only get the wastage of England ; and that having regard to the 
fact that the Government of India drew from the provincial cadres of the all- 
India services the officers they needed for their own Secretariat and for other 
appointments under their control, it was neither right nor reasonable that the 
Government of India and the Central Legislature should be at the mercy of 
provincial standards. Coming to the rate of Indianization and the need for 
a British element, Mr. Thompson asked the House to realize that this question 
was'in reality for India a question of insurance, and he felt that there was 
hardly a man who would seriously contest that India did want, and probably 
would always want, British soldiers and British administrators. Mr. Thomp- 
son went on to say that the decision as to whether these proposals were going 
to afieet future recruitment rested neither with the House nor with the Govern- 
ment but with the youth of Enlgand ; and unless a change came over their 
attitude. Sir Deva Prasad might some day have the satisfaction of feeling 
that, though he was defeated on his amendment, after all destiny had been 
on his side. Sir Narasimha Sarma, in opposing the amendment, urged that 
nothing should be done to prevent all members of the Empire from competing 
on equal terms for service in India or elsewhere. Criticizing the argument 
that the British youth should not be tempted to come to India only to find 
that a little later they might be confronted with conditions which at present 
did not exist. Sir Narasimha Sarma said that the young men in England who 
were now competing for the services fully knew the conditions they had to 
face, and that they were coming to help India to evolve a constitution which 
would place her on a solid basis. As far as he could see. Sir Narasimha Sarma 
thought that even imder a reformed system they would have British youths 
in their civil services, and it was necessary that they should get British recruits 
of the right type. Eecruitment by competitive examination in England for 
the Indian Medical Service had had to be stopped because recruits were not 
forthcoming, and it was in order to prevent a similar breakdown of the com- 
petitive system for the other services thal the concessions had been devised. 
Dealing with the demand for provincialization. Sir Narasimha Sarma urged 
that the all-India services operating in the reserved field could not be appoint- 
ed by Local Governments, because that would mean the control of the reserved 
fields of activity by the people of India rather than by Parliament in England. 
Moreover, he said, under the existing constitution, even if the Government 
of India became the final authority, it could only be subject to the control 
of the Secretary of State, and therefore the Lee Commission had not gone 
wrong in the recommendations they had made. Both Mr. Khaparde’s and 
Sir Deva Prosad Sarbadhikary’s amendments were put to the vote and lost. 
Mr. S. Vedamurti moved the following amendment:—- 

.■“Thai for the words ‘ approjdmately on the scale recommended’ the followina words he 

■substituted : 

' on tbe same terms and at the same rates as at present but that the Burma allowance 
should be discontinued’.” 

Mr. A. C. atters on behalf of the Services daimed that they should be 
-given remuneration sufficient to keep them free from financial embarrassment 
and to ensure the flow of recruitment^ on a reduced scale, of the quality which 
they had had in the past. He pointed to the rise in prices, and to the fact 
that the revision sanctioned in l,919-|0,had been overclouded by the exchange 
situation, as justifying the revision, which was now proposed. Dealing with 
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tlie recommendations of the Lee Commission, the Secretary in the Finance 
Department pointed out that taking into account the additions to pay, remit- 
tance concessions and the grant of passages, the increase recommended worked 
out for the Indian Civil Ser-vice at 12 per cent., for other Services 16 per cent., 
and for the Police 21 per cent., and it was hardly necessary to put up an ela- 
borate or detailed defence of these increases, beyond pointing out that in recent 
years the CGlonial Services had, in comparison with Indian, been much more 
generously treated. Regarding the complaint against the continuance of the 
I5urma allowance, Mr. Me Watters said that it. was within the power of the 
Local Government to grant or not to grant those allowances and the plea 
should be addressed to them. Mr. Yamin Khan moved the following amend- 
ment : . 

That at the end of the Resolution the following clause be added : — 

4. That in any scheme of the Indianisation of the Snpeiior Services that may finally be 
adopted, a provision be made that one-third of such appointments be reserved for Mussaimans 
in all Provinces except the Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province, and that as long as 
that proportion in each Ser%fiee is not secured, Mussaimans should be recruited in larger numbers 
j’n order to bring their number to a tJaird at an early date.” 

This was supported by Maulvi Abdul Karim and Colonel Nawab Sir Umar 
Hayat Khan and opposed by Sardar Jogendra Singh. Mr. J. P. Thompson 
said that the Government could not accept an amendment uf such far-reach- 
ing importance without consulting the Provincial Governments concerned, 
and the rigid percentage v/hich had been suggested could hardly be made 
applicable to the different circumstances of the various Provinces. Mr. R. P. 
Karandikar assured the Mover that the Lucknow compact would be followed 
and Saiyid Mohamed Padshah Sahib Bahadur expressed his confidence that 
his fellow-countrymen were quite prepared to concede what was really due 
to the Miissaimaii community. Sir Etilfikax AliKhan asked the Government 
to keep in mind the sentiments of the Muhammadan community in the matter. 
Mr, Crerar endorsed the observations which had been made by Mr. Thompson 
and said that it was necessarilj^ a matter on which the Government of India 
could not commit themselves definitely to any rigid formula without a full 
consultation with Provincial Governments. Mr. Yamin Khan thereupon 
■withdrew his amendment. All the amendments having been disposed of, 
■discussion was continued on the main resolution. Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas 
said, if the constitutional position enunciated by Mr. Thompson was correct 
■w’here was the necessity of getting the Council to agree to the first portion 
of the resolution ? He did not desire the cessation of recruitment in England 
because he felt the country wanted the advice and the guidance of English 
oflicers, and asked for the creation of a feeling of mutual confidence both inside 
and outside the House. Dr. Dwarkanath Mitter paid a tribute to the services 
w'hich had been rendered to India by the British officers and felt that it wonld 
not be right to refuse to the Services the relief which had been promised by 
the Commission. Colonel Nawab Sir Umar Hayat Khan appealed to the Hciuse 
to rise to the occasion and to pass the resolution unanimously. Mr. J. W, A . 
Bell said that a large body of public opinion in the country, both Indian and 
European, believed that fhe proposals of the Lee Commission had in certain 
matters, such as Indianisation, reached the border line of safety, Diwan 
Bahadur Ramabhadra Kaidu felt that it would be unwise to reject the 
^ recommendations of tffie Boyal Commission.': The resol iitlQh was put.pnitt 
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l}j^;part:aBd t■Ilell^as a whole and- ■was adopted bj the , House , mdtlioiit a 

division-. ' ' ■ ■, 

The growingJiiterest that the Indian Legislature takes m matters other 
than political again manifested itself during the last session in financial and 
economic' questions which formed the subject of resolutions. . 'On the 9th 
September .'Sir Maiieckji Dadabhoy moved in the Council of. State the follow^- 
'ing resolution 

■ That tMs ConnGil recommends to the Governor General in Couneii that the Government 
he pleased to take steps to introdnce suitable legislation at an early date to provide for an annual 
proirisicn for the reduction or avoidance of public debt.” 


Sir Maneckjisaid that the total national debt stood ah Rs. 917 crores of which 
Rs. 362*92 represented the rupee loan and treasury bills, Rs. 393 crores re- 
, ,, presented the sterling debt, and Rs. 73 crores- 

represented the unfunded debt, ■whiie the 
capital value of the liabilities undergoing redemption by way of 
railway annuities and the like amounted to Rs. 90*14 crores. Sir Maneckji 
recognised that compared with many other nations India stood in a very 
favourable position ; her national debt consisted largely of monies spent on 
the construction of railways, irrigation canals and other important public 
works, but in order that they should improve their position in the future 
that their borrowings might be based on a proper and satisfactory principle 
and that a sort of systematisation might be approached and accomplished he 
had brought forward the resolution. He maintained that the Government 
had made no methodic, regular or systematic provision for the payment of 
the national loans and though this course might not have been necessary 
in earlier years, after 1910 their national debt had reached a figure which could 
not, consistently with sound finance, allow the continuance of the present 
policy. The discussion was continued on the 11th September. Mr. J. W, 
A. Bell supported the resolution, while Dr, Dwarkanath Mitter thought that 
the time was not “opportune for the introduction of legislation vhen year after 
year they had had to face deficit budgets. Sir Arthur FrOom said that he- 
would be satisfied with an undertaking from the Finance Department that 
a definite system for the redemption of national debt w^ould be adopted and 
pursued. Mr. G. A. Natesan thought that it would be a pity to introduce 
such legislation in- the present state of the financial affairs of the country. 
Mr. A. C. McWatters said that the Government of India were in entire agree- 
oaeiit with the main principle of the resolution, namely that there should be 
a compiehensive programme for the redemption of the public debt, taking 
into account the Government's liabilities as a whole, and that the ];)rogramine 
should be based on principle and not on chance. The Government of India 
had already been in communication with the Secreta-ry of State on this ques- 
tion and the Secretary in the Finance Department informed the House that 
a complete agreement had been reached. Some minor details remained un- 
settled, but a Government resolution would shortly be issued in whicb a definite 
scheme of debt redemption to cover the next five years would be laid down.- 
Mr. M<« Watters denied that’ the scheme would involve the country in new 
taxation oh the other hand, incidehtally, .it might improve its credit and 
help to reduce the borrowing mtes and interest charges to the benefit 
■of the tax-payerr' After _givfeg' ''reasons to show why it was undesirable at 
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the present time to embody tbese proposals in legislation be moved the 
following amendmeiit to the Tesolntion 

'• THat in place of tiie words “ suitable legislation ” tbe words “ a considered pro gramme^^^ 

■ be substituted. , ' 

Sir Dinshaw Wacha extended his approval to the amendment. Sir Deva 
Prasad Saxvadhikary asked the Government to give a guarantee that the 
present inconvenient and oppressive ’’ taxation shall be reduced and more 
money shall be found for the nation-building departments. Sir Maneckji 
Dadabhoy accepted the amendment moved by the Secretary in the Pinance 
Department and the resolution as amended was carried. 

On the 17th September 1924 Sardar Jogendra Singh moved in the Council 
of State the following resolution:- — 

“ That this Council recommends to tbe GoTernor General in Council that a representative 
of the producers may be appointed on the proposed Committee which is to inquire regarding 
taxation,'* 


Taxation Committee. 


The mover observed that the Committee was one of the most important which 
had been appointed in recent times and that it particularly concerned the agri- 
culturists because new canons of taxation were to 
be|evolyed and land revenue was to be judged by 
them. He apprehended that the Committee was not likely to reach 
right conclusions because it had not on it experts in agriculture and 
revenue, and [he pressed for the appointment of at least one member of 
the agricultural community in order that he might be able to represent tbe 
agricultural interests, to show the Committee how the land re venuel problem 
affected them, to work out the averages, and to lead them on to find out tbe 
average holding and the average cost of , production, and to determine the 
surplus. Mr, A, C. Me Watters', said that the Committee had been deliberately 
limited in its scope and therefore in numbers inorder that it should be a prac- 
tical enquiry into the technology of taxation which wrould give practical results 
at^an early date. If a wider Committee wrere appointed, the representative b 
of various specialised interests might possibly find a place but on this small 
Committee, if agriculturists w^ere represented there would be quite a‘ legitimate 
claim for seats from other bodies of tax-payers, such as, commerce^ industry 
mining, etc. Government did not want the Committee to, be widely extended 
in numbers, nor did they want it to'^^ndextake an enquiry w^hich might be 
indefinitely prolonged. Therefore, he asked the House to leave the per- 
sonnel of the Committee as it stood. Colonel Nawab Sir Umar Hayat Khan- 
opposed the resolution. He felt|that nobody was going to do anything for 
the agriculturists. Sir Zulfikar Ali Khan and Mr. G. S. Khai)arde supported 
the resolution. Sir Muhammad Shafi pointed out that b}^ the appointment 
of Dr. Hyder, who belonged to a very important agricultural community in 
the Punjab, Government had already cured the omission on which the resolu - 
tion was based. Mr. Yamin Khan, Mr. K. P. Karandikar, Raja Sir Rampal 
Singh, Sir Arthur Froom, Dr. Dw^arkanath Mitter, and Mr. J. W. A. Bell join- 
ed in supporting the resolution. Mr. MeWatters announced that he had been 
extremely impressed by the unanimity of opinion among non-official members- 
and that he did not propose to press further the Government objection to 
the resolution. The resolution was adopted. But Sir Muhummad Shaft 
made it clear that the Government’s acceptance of the resolution left open 
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for consideration the form whicL the representation might take whether by 
•direct appointment to the Committee or by co-opting representatives from 
various provinces. 

Taxation and Economic On the 18th September Mr. K. Eama Aiyangar 
Eiiiuiry. moved in the Legislative Assembly:— 

‘‘ This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Conneil that he be pleased to sus- 
pend the Taxation Inquiry Committee and to appoint a Committee in its place for a close inquiry 
Into the general conditions of economic life and labour in reference to the resources of the country 
and an estimate of the national income.” 

He quoted extracts from tlie proceedings of tlie Council, of 'Btado ' on ,tlie ;23rd 
July 1923 wlien Sir Maneckji H.adablioy’s- Ileso.liition .asking' for an ■ inquiry 
into tie vrkole system of; taxation in India witli:,a view to its tiorougli exam- 
ination on an' economic, equitable and scie-ntific basis, with, special regard to 
the taxable capacity of the 23eople, bad been discussed, and argued tbat.the 
mover of that Besoliition had insisted on an economic inquiry as a condition 
precedent to the taxation inquiry, and that the Government had at that stage 
agreed to accept that Kesolution because they considered that the incidence 
of taxation was one of the grave questions which it was necessary to deter- 
mine by inquiry. Further consideration of that Resolution had been post- 
poned pending the receipt of replies to inquiries which had been add.ressed 
to Local Govermnents. Later on, on the 4th February 1924 when Mr. Sethna 
moved his Resolution for a full and detailed survey of the economic conditions 
of India, the announcement relating to the Taxation Committee was made 
and practically what Mr. Rama Aiyangar now” demanded had been con- 
ceded by Members on behalf of Government. All he w”as now asking was that 
the task should be done more thoroughly, that the inquiry should be more 
complete. Finally, Mr. Rama Aiyangar objected to the terms of reference 
because there had not been any response to the Resolution in the Council of 
State, in that the principles of land revenue settlement and the necessity 
•for putting a limit to enhancement at each new settlement had not been in- 
cluded, and commercial monopolies like raihvays, posts and telegraphs and 
public debt had been omitted from the scope of the enquiry. It wns essen- 
tial that all these questions should be gone into in order to find out the national 
resources and the average income per head of the population. Mr. Venkata- 
patiraju dwelt on the increasing poverty of India under British rule and claimed 
that all civi.lized nations bad made inquiries leading to estimates of national 
wealth and income. Sir Basil Blackett assured the House that there had 
been no change in tbe attitude of Government. The taxation inquiry w^as 
conceived in his own mind, shortly after his arrival in India, and subsequent 
to Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy’s Resolutionin tbe Council of State the matter was 
discussed with Provincial Governments, and later on in Novenxber 1923 at 
a conference of the Finance Members of India w^hen the terms of reference, 
which were actually drafted by a Committee of Finance Members, were unani- 
mously agreed to. ^ The proposal for tbe Committee, its terms of reference, 
and an estimate of its cost were approved by the Standing Finance Committee 
and the proposj?! was placed before the Assembly among the Demands for 
Grants, and this particular grant, was passed without discussion, and no notice 
for its omission was ever given. ,The Government were therefore fully entitled 
to the view tbat the Assembly had not only accepted the desirability of the 
Committee but wished ;to - prooeed;; :with. The Finance Member inquired 
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as to what change had, since occurred. The Government had proceeded in 
accordance with the directions of the Assembly; they were taking advantage 
of the presence in England of the prospective Chairman and Secretary of the 
Committee as well as the members from Somerset House and the Inland Eev- 
eniie Department in England to examine the condition of affairs in some 
European countries and avoiding the necessity of expenditure for the Govern- 
ment of India until the Committee met in the cold weather. Statistics in 
India were under preparation, and Local Governments had been circularized 
with a view to the collection of data. The Einance Member said that it was. 
not in accordance with the dignity of the House that it should now turn round 
and recommend a reversal of its own deliberate decision taken six months ago. 

As regards the proposed economic inquiry, after their acceptance 
of Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy’s Eesolution in the Council of State^ 
the Government had consulted Local Governments, but all the replies 
had not so far been received, and therefore no final conclusion 
could be arrived at. Indeed, the replies hitherto received strongly 
suggested that Local Governments did not desire an all-India inquiry. 

In this connection the Finance Member emphatically denied the suggestion 
that India had been made poor by the arrival of the British. There 
is no foundation whatever,’’ said the Finance Member, '"for the histori- 
cal statement, and I do not think that anybody is benefited by trying to drag 
into the discussion this sort of historical myth, which can merely serve to grace 
a perfervid peroration,” The Government had every sympathy with the 
underlying purpose of the Eesolution, but they were not prepared to commit' 
themselves on the question of an all-India_ economic inquiry. In particulary 
Sir Basil continued, the Government could not agree that any Committee 
should waste its time in trying to obtain an average figure of the annual income, 
of an Indian ; he had very little belief in the value of such an estimate even 
in a country like England, where the estimates prepared on the same data 
for the same time by very well equipped economists frequently varied by some- 
thing like 100 per cent. Further opposing the Eesolution, the Finance Member 
remarked that the Taxation Committee had already been charged with making 
an extensive economic inquiry so far as it was necessary for the purposes of 
their investigation, and referred in some detail to its terms of reference in 
order to show how urgent w^as the need for the inquiry. India has recently 
been given a reformed political constitution” said Sir Basil. If that con- 
stitution is to progress, it is necessary that there should be an inquiry into 
the complicated subject of federal taxation, a subject wrhich has proved a 
thorny one for every federal constitution in the world.” The Finance Member 
emphatically denied that in appointing the Committee, the Government had 
had any intention of increasing taxation. Mr. V. J. Patel protested against 
the remark of Sir Basil Blackett that the statement that India had been impo- 
verished by British rule was an obvious untruth. Mr. Patel wanted not merely 
to suspend the taxation inquiry but to dissolve it altogether, as he expected 
no other result from the Committee than a recommendation for the increase 
of taxation. He also objected to the personnel of the Committee, which, 
he thought, constituted a sure guarantee that the Finance Member, confronted 
^with the loss of revenue from excise and opium and anxious, to make up the v 
loss, would get from it the recommendations he wanted. Mr. Patel claimed 
that the Government had been pressed for a number of years for an economic 
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inquiry, and tlieir unwillingness to hold it showed that they feared ugty dis- 
closures about the results of British rule' in India. Mr. Goswami moved the 
following amendment: — 

That for the original Resolntion the following he substituted; namely: — 

* That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council, that he be pleased 
immediately to dissolve the j)resent Taxation Inquiry Uommittee and instead thereof 
to institute a thorough inquiry into the economic condition of the various classes 
of the people of India, their income per head, their capacity to bear the existino- 
burden of taxation, and the general resources of the country, tlmough a represen^- 
tative Committee, at least two-thirds of w-hich shall he elected by the" Indian Leiris- 
iative Assembly ® 

Mr. Chaman Lall dwelt on the poverty of India, wMeh he attributed to British 
exploitation, and asked Government seriously to consider the question of 
the taxation of land values which had not been tried. Mr. Calvert explained 
what had been done in the Punjab in the direction of collecting materials 
for an economic inquiry, and reinforced the Finance Member’s arguments 
against any attempt to determine the average inocme per head. He urged 
that the inquiry should he left to Local Governments, as the Government 
of India were not the proper agency for the purpose and the Assembly was 
not a proper body to select members for a committee for this inquiry, which 
could obviously be better conducted, if it was to be an all-India inquiry, by 
a body like the Indian Economic Association. Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer supported 
the demand for an economic inquiry, but explained that he did not want the 
present ta,.xa,tion inquiry to be stopped. He maintained that though the 
inquiry might take a long time, the result would be valuable, and there was 
no reason why Government should shrink from it, as he was confident that 
the results would in no way be damaging to their reputation. Sir Sivaswamy 
Aiyer did not desire to swell the revenues of Government merely for increased 
military expenditure or expenditure on the services, but he considered that 
the question of provincial contributions had to be solved as soon as possible 
and this could not be done till the question of the readjustment of iaxation 
had been properly investigated. Sardar Gulab Singh moved the followin^r 
amendrneiit : — ^ 

to ’■ 

‘ and an mmtigation into the defects of the prevailing .system of Land Revenue Asisessmentt” 

In support of it, he referred to the disadvantages of a permanent settlement 
and claimed that all the canons of taxation laid down by Adam Smith h?d 
been violated in the Indian system. Mr. Lloyd explained the important 
and the urgency of the questions to which the Taxation Inquiry Committee 
would address themselves. _ He gave instances of the conflict of interest between 
tJie Central and the Provincial Governments and between the Provincial Govern- 
ments themselves, which could only be solved by an open and impartial in- 
entrusted to the Taxation Committee. He emphasised 
the fact that Government had no desire to shirk an economic inquiry The 
only diference between them and the Opposition was as to the method Gov- 
e™t considered that the economic inquiry, if it was to be of any vaiul 
should he conducted through Provmcial Governments. That prowsed in 

cuirSlndl? British administration Imd on the whole been an econoLiq, 
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When the discussion on this Eesolution was resumed on the 22nd Sept- 
ember 1924, Mr. GhatteTjee speaking, from the official Benchf regretted that 
the debate was developing into an acrimonious discussion as to whether the 
people were better off or worse thaif they had been at some imaginary and 
undetermined date in the past, and remarked that the chief concern of the 
Assembly was with the present. He failed to see any conflict between the 
two questions, namely, that the Taxation Inquiry Committee| should proceed 
with their labours, and that there should be a general inquiry into the economic 
condition of the agricultural and labouring/classes. Indeed he had the very 
greatest sympathy with the proposal for a general economic inquiry, but he 
felt that it^'should be made with the object of finding out the present condition 
of the masses and in order to discuss the methods* for their improvement. 
But in order that the inquiry might be of value, it would have to be spread 
out over|a large number of years,1and it would need the services not only of 
Government officers but of a whole army of^trained expert investigators, and 
it could not be undertaken without the co-operation of Provincial Govern- 
ments and of many iion-officiarAssociations and individuals. He therefore 
asked the House not to come to a hasty decision. The Member for Industries 
and Labour denied'that there was any justification for the assumption that 
® the underlying object of the taxation inquiry was to increase the burden of i 
^1" taxation on the people of India. Mr. Narayan Das supported Sardar Gulab 
# Singh’s amendment, which was adopted. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Eangachariar moved the following amendment ; — 

“ That for the word^ ' inquiry into ’ the words ‘ inquiry into the questions referred to that 
I Committee and into ’ be substituted.” 

He wanted a larger Committee, including experts from the West, which would 
^ be able to appoint various Sub-Committees to go into various questions and 
to visit various provinces. He thought the inquiry undertaken by Govern- 
ment and that proposed in jlr. Goswami’s amendment were inter-dependent 
and the Committee could be instructed to make interim reports so that urgent 
matters might be expeditiously disposed of. Mr. W. S. J. Willson quoted 
extracts from a report on an economic inquiry made in certain villages in 
Madras by Mr. Gilbert Slater, and controverted the statement that India 
was being progressively impoverished under British rule. Mr. Eangaswami 
Aiyangar thought that it was no use to evolve a scheme of federal finance 
before a federal system of Government was instituted. He complained bitterly 
that provincial finances were at present absolutely at the mercy of the Central 
Government and of the Secretary of State for India. He thought that there 
was no point in discussing schemes of finance until the whole system of finance 
set up by the Government of India Act had been put an end to, and he urged 
the House not to accept the inquiry proposed by Government. Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya thought that taxation was a matter for the Legislature, and 
the opinions of a Committee of five would not be ot much weight. He accused 
the Finance Department of having usurped the functions of the Legislature 
in appointing the Committee. Mr. Malaviya supported the demand for an 
all-India inquiry into the economic conditions of the people. Mr, Joshi was 
of opinion ttat the larger inquiry proposed in Mr. Goswami’s amendment 
might take fifteen years. - Though he did not approve entirely of the personnel 
of the Taxation Inquiry Committee, he was very glad that the inquiry had 
been undertaken. He was afraid, howevef^ of an alliance between the Govern- 
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ment and the representatives of the people as a result of which, as had happen- 
ed last year, the poor might be more heavily taxed. Mr. Joshi desired that 
it should first be ascertained what classes of people ought to be exempt from 
all taxation, and for that purpose an economic inquiry was necessary ; but 
he saw no reason why the taxation inquiry should be dropped. Diwan Bahadur 
Ramachandra Rao emphasised the importance of the second term of reference 
to the Committee, as the present system of taxation and the division between 
centra], provincial and local spheres of taxation were very imperfect. He- 
hoped that one of the points the Committee would undertake would be a 
complete re-examination of the basic principles of the Meston settlement. 
Mr. Jinnah moved the following amendment, which he claimed had the support 
of a large body of influential opinion in the House. 

" Tills Assembly recommends to tiie Governor General in Council that he be pleased imme- 
diately to dissolve "the present Taxation Inquiry Committee and appoint instead a Committee 
of non-officials and. experts, in consultation with the leaders of the parties in the Legislative- 
Assembly, to institute a thorough inquhy into and report on the following matters (with power 
ti them to make an ad interim report): 

1. The economic condition of the various classes of the people of India ; 

2. Their income per head; 

3. Their capacity to bear the existing burden of taxation (including land revenue) ; 

4. The general resources of the country ; 

5. The manner in which the burden of taxation is distributed at present between the diff- 

erent classes of the population ; 

6. Whether the whole scheme of taxation — central, provincial and local, — is equitable- 

and in accordance with economic principles ; if not, in which respects it is defective 

7. The suitability of alternative sources of taxation without increasing the present level, 

8. The machinery required for the imposition, assessment, and collection of the taxes, old 

and new ; and 

9 The general financial and economic effects of the proposals.” 

Mr. Jinnah was absolutely definite that the present Taxation Committee 
should be dissolved, and that if the House allowed it to continue, the impli- 
cation would be that the House favoured the idea of new taxes being imposed 
upon the people of the country. Mr. Goswami withdrew his amendment 
in favour of Mr. Jinnah’s. Pandit Motilal Nehru desired to modify Mr. Jinnah^s 
amendment in one respect, namely, that the Committee should be appointed 
by the House instead of being appointed in consultation with the Leaders 
in the House. The Home Member pointed out that it was unconstitutional 
for the Legislature to appoint an executive Committee, and that to entrust 
to it, without consulting Local Governments and the other parties concerned , 
an inquiry into all forms of taxation, central, provincial and municipal — 
could not find favour with the advocates of provincial autonomy. The Pre- 
sident ruled that Mr. Nehru’s proposed modifi.cation was covered by Mr. Gos- 
wami s amendment, which had already been withdrawn. While accepting 
Mr. Jinnah’s amendment Mr. Eama Aiyangar claimed that the Govermnent 
bad originally undertaken to institute a much fuller inquiry than was now 
contemplated, almost equivalent to the one he had proposed, and that they 
should not have changed the scope of the inquiry. He maintained that the 
work entrusted to the Taxation Inquiry Committee could be more expediti- 
ously done by a conference of Pinfcce Members, Sir Basil Blackett empha- 
tically denied the charge that the^Goyerrment had changed their mind and 
altered or restricted the sco^e; of the inquiry. ■Dealing with. Mr, Jinnah’s 
ai^^ndfpept, the Finance Mpihher fhqughtytl^ the part, about the ** suita- 
Dilny of alternative sourced of taxation Mtiout increasing the present level”' 
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was an improvement, and said that he would be glad to accept it, though-: 
it was a little too late to incorporate it in the terms of reference which had. 
alread}^ been announced. He defended the personnel of the Committee and 
maintained that in choosing it the Executive had acted in accordance vrith^ 
their proper functions. The Finance Member observed that a really autho- 
ritative inquiry into economic conditions in India was one of the great desi- 
derata/’ and said the Government did not at all desire to oppose it ; only they 
were doubtful as to whether it could properly be undertaken by a Centrali 
Government committee. ‘‘ The fact is/^ said the Finance Member, that, 
these two subjects — the taxation inquiry and the economic inquiry — touch, 
each other on the fringe of the same general subject, the economic condition 
of the people of India, but are only very partially inter-connected and he 
saw no reason why the proposed Taxation Inquiry Conamittee should be dis- 
solved. On Mr. Jinnah’s amendment being put to the House, it was carried 
by 60 votes against 42. 

On the 22nd September 1924, Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai’s resolution re- 
garding the abolition of the cotton excise duty, which had been adjourned 


Cotton Excise Duty. 


from the 20th March 1924, came up for discussion. . 
The resolution ran as follows :— 


“ That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council to take early steps • 
to abolish the cotton excise duty as recommended by a majority of the Indian Members on the 
Indian Eiscal Commission and to be pleased to direct the Tariff Board to further examine the - 
question of protection to the Indian cotton mill industry at an early date.” 

Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai traced the history of this duty and urged that 
the Government of India had already, more than once, accepted the principle 
of the abolition of this duty, both prior to their acceptance of the principles 
of protection and also subsequent to it. He contended that official memory 
in the redemption of pledges was short and in a Court of law he would have 
immediately got judgment in his favour. He argued that the duty was un-- 
desirable according to the accepted canons of sound taxation and that the- 
country had been steadily losing the foreign markets in China, East Africa, 
and other countries. Pandit Shamlal Nehru, Hao Sahib M. Harbilas Sarda 
and Mr. M. K. Acharya supported the resolution. Mr. Ahmed Aii Khan, 
suppoitei the first part of the resolution but declined to support the second 
on the ground that the cotton mills were well in a position to look after them- 
selves and did not need the assistance of a tariff wall. On the debate being; 
resumed on the 24th September 1924, Mr.Harchandrai Vishindas dealing, 
with the previous occasions on which it had come up for discussion before the 
Legislature said that, if the members of Government had been allowed to* 
vote according to their conscience, the non-official resolutions on the subject, 
would have been carried by a maj ority. He relied on Lord Hardinge’s promise 
that as soon as the war was over, and the financial condition permitted it,. 
this question would be taken up. Dealing with the objection that the duty,, 
if abolished, would e d in a loss of two crores of rupees to the revenue, Mr.. 
Plarchaudrai Vishindas thought that it was easy for the Government to mani- 
pulate the finances in such a manner as to find this money. Mr. K. C. Neogy 
moved the following amendment: — 

That aU tbe words after tbe words “ Indian liseal Commission ” be omitted. 

He vigorously criticised the excise duty and expressed the hope' that when.* 
Indian opinion was unanimous in condemning it as unjust and iniquitous. 
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Govemmeat would find no difficulty in abolishing it. Mr. Neogy justified 
his amendment on the ground that in the interests of the main question it 
was desirable to circumscribe the scope of the debate and to leave the second 
part of the resolution to be debated on some further occasion. Sir Charles 
Innes began by saying, “ I say that there is no Britisher in India who does not 
regret that this tax was ever put on, and I say mth confidence that that is the 
fedint^ of every one of us on this side of the House. Also, Sir, I should like 
to say that we on this side of the House recognise that there is a natural desire 
•on the part of Indians that the Cotton Excise Duties Act should disappear 
from the face of the statute-book.” But though the tax had done great politi- 
cal harm Sir Charles did not believe that it had seriously harmed the Bombay 
cotton industry. Between 1896 and 1923 the number of mills in India had 
increased from' 157 to 333 ; the capital from Es. 13^ crores to 43 crores ; the 
looms from 37,000 to 146,000 ; and spindles from less than 4,000,000 to ap- 
proximately 8,000,000. The tax of 3-| per cent, was so small that the Commerce 
Member could not believe that it had hampered to any appreciable degree the 
progress of the industry. Continuing, Sir Charles Innes observed that if the 
first part of the resolution was accepted the immediate efiect of it would be 
to increase the protection enjoyed by the cotton mill industry from 7|- to 11 
per cent. In connection, with the demand for protection he referred to the 
■recommendation of the Fiscal Commission which had suggested a reference 
to the Tariff Board in order to make good the loss of revenue the proposal 
involved, and opined that the present Legislative Assembly was not exactly 
distinguished for meeting the proposals of Government in a spirit of co-opera- 
tion and sweet reasonableness. Sir Charles gave figures to show that while 
in 1914-15 the imports of yarn for consumption in India were 8 per cent., 
those for 1923-24 were 7 and this did not argue a strong case in favour of 
protection. In the matter of piece-goods, comparing the average of Indian 
mill production for the three years ending 1914-15 with that for 1923-24, 
the Indian mill production had increased by 45 per cent, and imports had 
decreased by 49 per cent., and in 1923-24 the local production had supplied 
52 per cent, and imports 48 per cent. Sir Charles further showed that as bet- 
ween Lancashire and the Indian mills the field of competition was very 
small. The United States of America had practically dropped out and the only 
serious competitor in piece-goods which the Indian mills feared was Japan”; 
but even here the Indian mills supplied 93 per cent, of the consumption in 
India and Japan less than 7 per cent. In those classes of goods which the 
Indian mills produced they had practically captured the whole of the Indian 
market, and therefore. Sir Charles doubted if even a frima facie case for pro- 
tection for the mill industry in India had been made out. He reserved to 
himself the right, if the resolution was carried, or even earl3.er if necessary, 
to ask the Tariff Board to examine the whole case. But he asked the House 
to remember that the proper thing to do was not merely to take off the duty 
hut also to reduce the import duty because that was the only way in which 
the consumer in India could benefit. Dealing with the first part of” the resolu- 
tion the Commerce Member pointed oiit that the Government had under- 
taken to abolish the duty “ as soon as financial considerations permit,” and 
not, as suggested, at the earliest possible date.” He emphatically denied 
that the duty was retained in the ipterests of Lancashire, and in support of 
this view he urged that the import, intv :had been raised to 7^ per cent, in 
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1917 and to 11 per cent, in 1921, while the excise duty had remained at 3| 
per cent.; that Government had had to face large deficits year after year 
while the mill industry had been passing through a period of '' absolutely 
phenomenal prosperity and that in not taking off the duty up to the present 
time Government had had. behind them the full support of . the Legislative 
Assembly. Then, the Government were committed to reducing the provin- 
cial contributions, and when the day pf permanent disposable surplus arose, 
the Government of India and the Legislature would have to decide between 
these two claimants. Finally, the Commerce Member remarked that if the 
canon laid down by Adam Smith, ^ n that '' every tax ought to be so 

contrived as to take out and keep out of the pockets of the people as little as 
possible over and above what it brings into the public treasury of the State, 
was applied, it would afford a very strong theoretical justification for the tax. 
'' If you take off this tax to-morrow, you will not reduce the price of piece- 
goods by one anna,’’ said Sir Charles, and by way of illustration he mentioned 
that though the high water mark of mill prosperity was reached in 1920-21 
and 1921-22 the jprice of long cloth, which in 1913-14 was Rs. 0-10-3 a lb., 
in 1921-22 stood at Rs. 1-9-11. Concluding, Sir Charles Innes expressed 
his inability to accept the resolution in its present form because it- went be37'ond 
the pledge the Government had given. Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas support- 
ed both the resolution and Mr. Neogy’s amendment and appealed to the House 
in the interests of justice for India, of the fair name of India, and of the dignity 
of the Government of India, to abolish the duty which, he thought, must go 
first; and then they should examine the question of a substitute if it was 
required for financial purposes. Sir Purshotamdas observed that there was 
no justification for talking of protection to cotton industry when that industry 
was “ still groaning under the very obnoxious burden placed by this duty, 
which is unjust, inequitable, wicked ....” The cotton industry was 
not in an ideal position and there was a good deal of leeway to be made up. 
Sir Purshotamdas characterised the money obtained from the excise duty as 
tainted money,” and deprecated any recommendation '' to the House to 
barter between what was the just due of Madras, the Punjab and Calcutta 
and this wicked duty, the immediate removal of w-hich was the just due of the 
whole nation, irrespective of provinces or of any other differentiation.” Diwan 
Bahadur M. Ramchandra Rao denied that there was any anxiety in the House 
to put money into the pockets of the millowners and said that after the aboli- 
tion of the cotton excise duty if it became necessary to formulate proposals 
involving financial burdens, the House would be perfectly miling to look at 
them. Sir Basil Blackett acknowledged that the tax was not altogether 
desirable in its operation but maintained that it was less undesirable at the 
present time than it originally had been, because it had ceased to have any 
protective effect as regards Lancashire. He reminded the Assembly that it 
had a responsibility in the matter which it could not avoid because the aboli- 
tion of this duty meant the taking away of Rs. 1| crores from the revenues. 
Sir Basil mentioned various alternatives of taxation and remarked how none 
-of them would be acceptable to the House. ‘‘ It is quite obvious,” said the 
Finance Member, that this question whether the excise duty, is to go first 
or the provincial contributions are to be begun to be reduced first comes before-^ 
us in the form of a dilemma which we cannot avoid/' Concluding his speech 
Sir Basil Blackett said I do not for a moment contend that on political 
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grounds there is not a great deal to be said for this Eesolntionj but I do sajr 
that there are many other grounds on which it ought to be considered, and 
neither I, as the Finance Member, nor you as the Assembly, are justified in. 
making a moral gesture at the possible expense of the people of India as a- 
whole even if it is for the benefit of particular individuals/’ Colonel Crawford,, 
opposing the resolution, suggested that the money obtained through the abo- 
lition ofthe cotton excise duty should go to the people. Pandit Madan Mohan. 
Malaviya urged that it was in the interests of the people themselves that the 
millowner should be helped and encouraged to increase his manufacturing: 
power and hoped that the resolution would be unanimously carried. Dr. L. K.. 
Hyder said that as regards the incidence of taxation it was necessary for the - 
House to recognise that what was obtained from the people should be spent ■ 
for their benefit. Mr. BC. G, Cocke supported the resolution and said that the; 
tax was a tax on production of an article which was in use by the masses and^ 
that if it was taken off, though the consumer would not get the immediate- 
benefit of it, there must be a tendency in that direction and that must in the- 
end be the result. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai accepted Mr. Heogy’s amend- 
ment and said that if the mill industry in India had made profits, so had 
other industries, that the dividends earned by the Indian textile industry had. 
returned to the community in one form or another, w^hile those which the r- 
foreign competitors had made had been simply a drain on India. Dealing 
with the suggestion as to how the loss to the revenue was to be made good,.. 
Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai asked why the Government did not, if the revenue 
was indispensable, spread the burden equally over all industries. Sir Charles- 
Innes characterised as absolutely untrue ” the suggestion that the tax was- 
kept on for the benefit of Lancashire, and concluded, If I defended the tax 
I defended it solely in order that when the House does come to consider the 

question it may consider it purely in a dispassionate manner There is no* 

good trying to cloud the issue, trying to take this question awav from the 


economic sphere altogether and bring it back to the political one. This- 
House has got to stand up to its responsibilities to the people of India, and Sir,, 
when the question does come to be decided I have no doubt but that they will.’’ 
The resolution as amended was carried without a division in the following: 
form : — 

That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council to take early steps 
to abolish the cotton epise duty as recommended by a majority of the Indian members of the' 
Indian Fiscal Commission.” 

The grievances of Haj pilgrims and their economic distress did not escape 
the vigilant eye of the Legislature. On the 17th September Mr. Haroon 
jr . . JafEer wanted to move in the Council of State 

y ^ ® ■ a Eesolution recommending that a Committee' 

of officials and non-officials be appointed to consider the whole question of the 
difficulties and the grievances of the Haj pilgrims, and to suggest suitable 
remedies for the improvement of their position. But in view of the assurance 
he had had from Sir Narasimha Sarma that the latter would go immediately 
into the matter and would try and go to Bombay to find out difficulties and', 
remedy them, the Eesolution was not moved. On the same day the distress 
caused by the floods in the Madras Etesidenoy formed the subj ect of a Eesolu- 
tion in the Council of State, and Mr.'&, A. Hatesan moved 

“Tto CouneU reownmen^ -to tte 6o'v«tBOT-'Gii^en»I ia Coimefl that a sum -of one orore of 
rupees be contributed by the GoTernment of India tis a free grant from central revenues to .assisti 
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in meeting the extraordinary expenditure that must inevitably be incurred by the Grovernment 
•of Madras in affording relief to those who have suffered from the floods which occurred in the 
southern and western portions of the Madras Presidency in the month of July last, and in repair- 
ing the extensive damage that has been caused throughout a considerable portion of the Pre- 
sidency.”".,/ 


TJie mover commented on the unprecedented nature of tlie floods and the 

widespread havoc which had resulted therefrom. Nearly half a lakh of houses 

had been destroyed, crops covering thousands 
Moods in Madras., ' of acres had' been ruined, andiarge tracts of land 

hadheen rendered unfit for cultivation, ^ "Mr. S. Vedamurti urged that instead" 
of a crore of rupees, the Government should be asked to contribute a substan- 
tial sum. Colonel Nawab Sir Umar Hay at Khan observed that people in 
the Punjab had also had floods and had similarly suffered, and the question 
Reserved the serious consideration of Government. Mr, W. G. McFarland 
did not desire the Government to pledge themselves to the grant of a parti- 
cular sum, but asked for an assurance that the demand of the Madras Govern- 
ment would be met with sympathy and consideration. Sir Narasimha Sarma 
expressed his deep sympathy with the distress which had been caused, and 
pointed out that constitutional and legal issues arising out of the relations 
of the Provincial and the Imperial Governments under the Eefoxm scheme 
were involved. Famine relief measures were purely provincial, and the 
Government of India could not directly contribute out of central revenues 
for the purpose of relieving distress owing to famine conditions. But there 
was a trust fund for the relief of distress in famine-stricken areas which was 
-under the control of a Committee, and Sir Narasimha said that if an applica- 
tion was addressed to the Committee, it would always be willing and ready 
to extend relief so far as the resources of that Fund permitted. The question 
was under the consideration of the Government of India, and they were pre- 
pared, on certain terms, to grant a loan to the Government of Madras. The 
Eesolution was thereupon withdrawn. 

Floods all over India engaged the attention of the Legislative Assembly 
onthe24th September 1924, when Mr. Bhubana- 
nandaDas moved the following Resolution 


Floods in India, 


“ This Assembly recommends to tbe Governor General in Council that a committee of ex- 
perts be immediately appointed to inquire into the causes of the recurring floods all over India 
and to advise‘the Central and Provincial Governments on the best remedies against such floods,” 

The mover asserted that floods were due mainly to human factors, and 
doubted if the Government of India, spending the rainy season on the 
heights of Simla, could ever imagine that floods happened in the country. 
He attributed the recurring floods in India to railway and similar 
embankments. With the advent of British rule, rivers had been 
forded, leading to the raising of river beds above the surrounding 
lands ; on account of increasing roadways, the topography of the 
country had been intersected and interlaced into small areas, which were 
lakes in the rainy season and dry beds in the dry season ; and irrigation works 
;and canal embankments had been constructed which were obstructing the 
iuatural drainage of waterways. Mr. M:ahmood Schamnad Sahib Bahadur, 
Maulvi Abul Kasem, and Mr. Amar Nath Dutt supported the Resolution, 
Kumar Ganganand Sinha also supported it, but wanted to make the two 
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following amendments : — ''That after the word 'experts’ be added the woids^. 
' possessing special knowledge and experience of the physical features of the 
different parts of India/ and that after the words' ail over India’ 
be inserted the words, ' with special reference to railway embankments’.” 
Mr. C. D* M. Hindley expressed his sympathy with the objects of the movers 
but opposed the Eesolution. He repudiated the suggestion that the Govern-^ 
iiient Benches had no knowledge of the effects of the floods on the country* 
On the question of floods generally, the Chief Commissioner for Eailways 
observed that, with the comparatively limited knowledge of the history of the 
rainfall they had in different parts of the country, they were to some extent 
limited in the measures which could be taken to foresee and to prevent the 
effects of excessive rainfalL He doubted if the House realized that there were 
gradual changes in the beds of rivers for which there was very little scientific 
explanation, and that they were possibly due to changes on the surface of the 
earth which no human agency could affect. Then, again, there were other 
causes of floods, such as the confluences of large rivers which were flooded 
regardless of the existence of railway embankments; and agricultural opera- 
tions themselves interfered very largely wdth the flow of water across the 
country. Eoad embankments, canal works, and railway embankments were 
also amongst the causes of floods. But Mr. Hindley maintained that 
from the very earliest times of railway construction the very greatest 
care had been taken to secure ’ that as far as possible natural drainage 
should not be interfered with. Indeed, it could not have been otherwise, 
considering that in this respect the interests of railways and of agri- 
culturists were the same. Moreover, section 11 of the Eailvvay Act made 
it incumbent on railway administrations to make and maintain necessary 
accommodation works for waterways and other public requirements. The 
Government’s view was that where there was a local feeling that a railway 
embankment or a road embankment or any other work designed by the hand 
of man interfered with natural drainage causing damage to land and danger 
to the lives of the people, it was the business of the Local Governm.ents 
primarily to take up the investigation ; and under the constitution it was one 
of their functions and their duties which they wmuld not wish to evade. And 
where railway embankments affected drainage, the Government were per- 
fectly willing at any time to assist Local Governments in their inquiries by 
lending them special officers and engineers and by appointing a Committee. 
Mr , Hindley suggested that the matter be left with Government for the present, 
and that they would look into it generally to see whether it was necessary to 
address Local Governments with an invitation that they should assist them 
in any particular case in which they might be concerned. Diwan Bahadur 
Eamacliandra Eao suijported the Eesolution. Mr. A. C. Chatter j ee did not 
think that a Committee of the nature contemplated in the Eesolution would 
terminate its labours for the next 25 years, and meanwhile a good many floods 
will have occurred and remained unremedied. To Mr, Hindley’s assurance 
the Member for Industries and Labour added that the Government of India 
would communicate with Local Governments, who were primarily interested 
in the matter. Mr. Chatter jee assuxed the House that the matter was 
receiving the attention of the Central Government and would continue to 
engage their attention in consultation with Provincial Governments* 
Mr Bhubanananda Das thereupon withdrew the Eesolution. 
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The proceedings of previous sessions of the Legislatiire show the interest 
it takes in railway matters in general and the comforts and conveniences of 
railway passengers in particular. In the latter respect a great field has al- 
ready been covered, not without response from the authorities in charge of. 
railway administration. Perhaps the rule preventing the same subject being 
discussedin the same terms by means of Eesolutions within a year accounts 
for the absence in this session of any discussion connected with railway 
passengers, because the interpellations left no room for doubt that the great- 
interest which has always been taken in this subj ect continued. Such railway 
matters as came up last session were of a different character. On the 22nd 
September Sardar Jogendra Singh moved the following Resolution in the 
Council of State : 

Tills Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that at least one competent- 
Indian should be appointed as early as possible to the Railway Board taking into consideration 
the wide range of Railway activities,” 

While expressing the fullest possible confidence in the Commerce Member 
and, .paying a tribute to the manner in which the Railway Board had managed 
, the railways,! the mover maintained that, with 
development of self-governing institu- 
tions and with the gathering of power in the hands- 
of the legislatures, there was a great need for strengthening control^ and 
making the authorities materially^ and morally strong, and he thought 
that the larger association of Indians with the railways would lead to the 
strengthening of the railway management.'^ Such a step, Sardar J ogendra- 
Singh argued, would free from suspicion any proposals the Government of 
India might make for the efficient running of the Railway Department ; ^ 
it would meet the obvious necessity of avoiding a breakdown^ which was- 
apprehended unless a large body of politicians could come to grips with the- 
railway problems of the administration ; and it would bring about harmony 
bet^veen the raihvay services and the legislatures. It would further help ^ 
in a great measure in accelerating the development | of railway industries.- 
Mr. G. D. Corbett emphasised the business aspect of the railway adminis- 
tration, told the House how’’ this great commercial undertaking w'as- 
directed and controlled, and observed that the Government of India 
w-ere the directors and the Railway Board the technical managers. The- ' 

officer described by the mover seemed to Mr. Corbett to be rather the ' ■ 

Eailvfay Member of the Government of India. He said that the policy and ^ 

practice of the Government of India w^as to Indianize the railway services- 
as a whole, but they could not undertake to Indianize any particular post 
within any |)articular time. The Board consisted of only four Members, and 
it was essential that each of them should be the best man they could get for 
the job. The time would surely come when the best man would be an Indian. 

But it must take time before Indians of the requisite standing and experience 
were available. He did not oppose the Resolution. Colonel Nawab Sir 
Umar Ilayat Khan, Mr. J, W. Bell, Mr, G*. A. Natesan and Maulvi Abdul 
Karim supported the Resolution, and the motion was adopted. On the 11th 
September 1924 Sardar Jogendra Singh moved : — 

That this Council recommends to the Crovemor General in Council that he may be pleased^ 
to allow a private company to purchase the East Indian Railway or Great Indian Peninsula- 
Railway outright.” 
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lE'Support of the Eesolution the mover urged that though State manage- 
.meut could be as efficieut as private management^' there was always a change 

in the directorate every five years, and the need 
, ' / for encouraging private enterprise was ■ greater 

ovei . . .. a,n ... . it had been in the past. If there was a 

' Company which could be found suitable to take over one of the railways, it 
would be in the interests of the State to encourage that Company to do so, 

' 30 that the State might take up the building of new railways. Moreover, 
when' in, democratic countries State management had not always been profit- 
able, how could India expect that as soon as the State took over the rail ways, 

: it would make them profitable ? Sir Charles Innes recognised that most of 
the sentiments expressed by Sardar Jogendra Singh were absolutely unex- 
ceptionable, but he criticized the Eesolution because he doubted whether at 
the particular period any useful purpose would be served by discussing in the 
abstract the question whether any particular railway should be transferred to 
Company management. The Commerce Member declined to admit that there 

■ was a large difference in the matter of efficiency between their State-managed 
. and their Company-managed lines. But the dangers he apprehended in the 

former system would inevitably arise as India became more and more demo- 
cratized, and the popular Assembly exercised more and more influence and 
control over the management of the railways . To guard against those dangers , 
it was proposed to separate the railway from the general finance ; and it was 
in view of that danger that two years ago Government had made strenuous 
efforts to try and devise a workable system by which they might get the 
: benefits of real Company management for these two railways. But as matters 
vstood, the Government had taken no action at all in regard to exploring the 
■possibility of handing over the East Indian Eailway or the Great Indian Pe- 
r ninsula Eailway to a private Company, anditwmuld be an extremely difficult 
business to hand over either of these two railways to a real Company in India. 

* It would be equally difficult to see that it would pay the country, at any rate 

■ for some time to come, to hand over those concerns to a private Company. 

‘ Sir Deva Prasad Sarvddhikary expressed thefear that Company management 

in the innermost sense of the term would continue under the costly super- 
' vision of the bureaucratic Eailway Board, and that ultimately want of 
' success would compel the Government to devise some businesslike maclii- 
: nery for the purpose of saving the situation. The motion, on being put to the 


.House, was negatived. 

The most important subject connected with the Eailways came up before 
ithe Legislative Assembly on the 17th September 1924 when the adjourned 
t-- debate on the resolution regarding the separation 
oi tne railway from general finance was resumed. 
'The resolution before the House which Sir Charles Innes had moved at Delhi 
on the 3rd March 1924 ran as follows : — 

** This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Cotmeil that in order to relieve 
the general^ budget from the violent fluctuations caused by the incorporation therein of the 
railway estimates and to enable the railways to carry out a continuous railway policy based 
on the necessity of making a definite return over a period of years to the State on the capital 
expended on railways : - ^ 

(1) The railway finances shall be separated, f tom the general finances of the country and 
shall receive a definite annual contribution from railways which 
. . shall be the first charge on railway earnings. 
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(2) The eontribntion shall be a siiiB equal to five-sixths of 1 per cent, on the capital at 

charge of the railways (excluding capital contributed by Companies and Indian 
States and capital expenditure on strategic railways) at the end of the penultimate 
financial year plus one-fifth of any surplus profits remaining after pajnnent of this 
fixed return, subject to the condition that if in any year railway revenues are 
insufficient to provide the percentage of five-sixths of 1 per cent, on the capital at 
charge, surplus profits in the next or Subsequent years will not be deemed to have 
accrued for purposes of division until such deficiency has been made good. 

From the contribution so fixed will be deducted the loss in working, and the interest 
on capital expenditure on strategic lines. 

(3) Any surplus profits that exist after payment of these charges shall be available for the 

railway administration to be utilised in- 
fa) forming reserves for — 

(i) equalising dividends, that is to say, for securing the payment of the percentage 

contribution to the general revenues in lean years. 

(ii) depreciation, 

(m) writing down and writing off capital: 

(b) the improvement of services rendered to the public, 

(c) the reduction of rates. 

(4) The railway administration shall be* entitled, subject to such conditions as may be 

prescribed by tbe Government of India, to borrow temporarily from capital or from 
the reserves for the purpose of meeting expenditure for which therens no provision 
or insufficient provision in the revenue budget subject to the obligation to make 
repayment of such borrowings out of the revenue budgets of subsequent years. 

(5) In accordance with present practice the figures of gross receipts and expenditure of 

railways will be included in the Budget Statement. The proposed expenditure 
will, as at present, be placed before the Legislative Assembly in the form' of a demand 
for grants and on a se^Darate day or days among the days allotted for the discussion 
of the demands for grants the Member in charge of Railways will make a general 
statement on railway accounts and working. Any reductions in the demand for 
grants for railway resulting from the vote of the Legislative Assembly will not 
enure to general revenues, i.e,, will not have the effect of increasing the fixed contri- 
bution for the year. 

(6) The Railway Department will place the estimates of railway expenditure before the 

Central Advisory Council on some date prior to the date for the discussion of the 
demand for grants for railways.” 

To tills Sir Henry Moiicriefi moved tlie following amendment : — 

“ That for the original Resolutions the following be substituted, namely : 

This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that in order to relieve 
the general budget from the violent fluctuations caused by the incorporation therein of the rail- 
way estimates and to enable railways to carry out a continuous railv'ay policy based on the 
necessity of making a definite return to general revenues, on the money expended by the State 
on railways : — 

( 1) The railway finances shall be separated from the general finances of the country and 

the general revenues shall receive a definite annual contribution from railways which 
shall be the first charge on the net receipts of railways. 

(2) The contribution shall be based on the capital at charge and working results of com- 

mercial lines, and shall be a sum equal to one per cent, on the capital at charge of 
commercial lines (excluding capital contributed by companies and Indian States) 
at the end of the penultimate financial year plus one-fifth of any surplus profits 
remaining after payment of this fixed return, subject to the condition that, if in any 
year railway revenues are insufficient to provide the percentage on one per cent, on 
the capital at charge, surplus profits in the next or subsequent years will not be 
deemed to have accrued for purposes of division until such deficiency has been 
made good. 

The interest on the capital at charge of, and the loss in working, strategic lines shall be 
borne by general revenues and shall consequently be deducted from the contribu- 
tion so calculated in order to arrive at the net amount payable from railway to general 
revenues each year. 

(3) Any surplus remaining after this payment to general revenues shall be transferred 

to a railway reserve ; provided that if the amount available for transfer to the railway 
reserve exceeds in any year three crores of rupees only two-thirds of the excess 
over three crores shall be transferred to the railway reserve and the temaniing one- 
third shall accrue to general revenues, , , , ' 
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(4) The rail'R'ay reserre shall be used to secure the payment of the annual coiitribiitioii 

to szeneral revenues; to provide, if necessary, for arrears of depreciation and for 
writins' clovn and writing off capital : and to strengthen^ the financial position of 
railways in order that the services rendered to the public may be liii|3rovefl and 
rates may be reduced. v . , 

(5) The railway administration shall be entitled, subject to such conditions as may be 

prescribed by the Government of India, to borrov/ temporarily from capital or from 
the reserves for the purpose of meeting expenditure for which there is no provision 
or insufficient provision in the revenue budget subject to the obligation to make 
repayment of such borrowings out of the revenue budgets of subsequent years. 

(6) A Standing Finance Committee for Railways shall be constituted consistiiig of two 

nominated official members of the Legislative Assembly one of whom should be 
Chairman, and ten members elected by the Legislative Assembly from their body. 
The members of the Standing Finance Committee for Railways shall ex-officio 
members of the Central Advisory Council, which shall consist, in addition, of not 
more than two further nominated official members, five non- official members selected 
from a panel of eight elected by the Council of State from their body five non- 
official members selected from a panel of eight elected by the Legislative Assembly 
from their body. 

The Railway Department shall -place the estimates of rail’way expenditure before the 
Standing Finance Committee for Railways on some date prior to the date for -the 
discussion of the demand for grants for ra-ilways. 

(7) The railway budget shall be presented to the Legislative Assembly if possible in advance 

of the general budget in order that more time may be allotted for its discussion, and 
the Member in charge of railways shall then make a general statement on railway 
accounts and working. The expenditure proposed in the railway budget, including 
expenditure from the depreciation fund and the railway reserve, shall be placed 
before the Legislative Assembly in the form of demands for grants. The form the 
budget shall take alter separation, the detail it shall give and the number of demands 
for grants into which the total vote lihall be divided shall be considered by the Rail- 
way Board in consultation with the proposed Standing Finance Committee for 
Railways with a view to the introduction of improvements in time for the next 
budget, if possible 

(8) These arrangements shall be subject to periodic revision but shall be provisionally 

tried for at least three years.” 

Sir Charles Innes reminded the House that on the last occasion that the 
matter came up it had been referred for examination by a committee. Within 
the time allowed they could not satisfy themselves fully as to the effect of the 
proposals, and the Committee had asked that the discussion be postponed 
till the current session. That Committee had now made its report but it was 
not unanimous. In dealing with the proposition before the House, the Com- 
merce Member referred to the gigantic commercial undertaking the railways 
in India constituted and pointed out that it was impossible to remedy the 
existing evils so long as railway finance was dependent upon general finance. 
He quoted from the Acworth’s Committee’s Report to show the importance 
it had attached to this question. Since then, the House had secured to the 
railways the funds for the capital portion of their rehabilitation programme 
but the defect of the present system, namely, that there was no similar se- 
curity in regard to the revenue portion, still continued. The '' programme 
revenue expenditure ” was not voted till March for the year beginning on the 
1 st April following and the delay in the financial grants was one reason why 
the railways usually found much difficulty in spending the grants they got for 
programme revenue expenditure. Their unexpended amounts merged in 
general revenues and no part of them came back to the railways ; and under 
the present system it was quite impossible to make provision for arrears of 
renewals or arrears of depreciation. The Committee which had been appointed 
to go into the question had found that the arrears of renewals which had 
accrued during the War when the surpluses were taken by the general revenue 
amounted to no less than 18 -| oiores, and it was obvious that a system which 
allowed arrears to pile up so high was faulty. Yet another defect of the 
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present systeni was tKat it not give tkose responsible for tbe running of 
railways any: inducement to economise. Also there were no railway reserves 
whicli was particularly embarrassing to the railways, for prosperity depended 
upon the state of the season and the state of trade. Further, the present 
system led to violent fluctuations in the returns from railways which was m- 
convenient to the Finance Department. The objects which the reforms had 
in view were the abolition of a system of programme revenue voted for a 
year, the building up of railway reserves, and the introduction of a system 
of finance which, vfhile maintaining unimpaired the control of the Assembly 
and ensuring to general revenues a fair return from the railway property, 
would be more suited to the needs of a vast commercial undertaking. The 
Commerce Member urged that while it was right and proper that the tax- 
payer should get a fair and suitable return from the monies spent on the 
railways, if the railways had to pay more than that fair return it would lead to 
a most vicious form of taxation, namely, a tax on transportation. These 
were some of the advantages in a convention which, the Commerce Member 
claimed, could be adjusted from time to time to varying needs and difficulties 
and to the ordered progress of the constitution. 

Coming to the form of the contribution the railways should make, the 
Commerce Member said, We propose that the contribution should be based 
on the capital at charge on commercial lines and that in addition general 
revenues should get a share of the surplus profits. That means that what- 
ever new capital we put into this concern, you will always get from railway 
revenues not only the ordinary interest charges on that capital but one per 
cent, in addition.” As regards the amount of contribution, the Government 
had met the wishes of the Committee and modified their original propo- 
sition with the result that the amount had been raised to 1 per cent, 
on the capital at charge pks one-fifth of the surplus profits, and in 
addition, they had agreed to the condition in clause (3) of the resolution 
that if the amount available for transfer to the railway reserve ex- 
ceeded in any year Es. 3 crores only two-thirds of the excess 
over the Es. 3 crores should be transferred to the railway reserve, the 
remaining one-third accruing to the general revenues. It was proposed 
that the contribution should be based on the actuals of the penulti- 
mate year, but in respect of the current year it would be based on the actuals 
of last year because 1922-23 had been a bad year. The net contribution in 
the current year would be Es. 5,19,19,000, which meant that as a result of 
the acceptance of the proposal of the Committee the railways would pay Es. 73 
lakhs more than was contemplated under the original suggestion. The Com- 
merce Member asked the House to realise that according to their budget 
estimates in the current year their earnings would amount to 5*43 per cent, 
of the capital at charge and a return of 5|“ per cent, on property, afforded a 
very reasonable standard of revenue. He further asked the House to realise 
that in undertaking to pay dividend year by year they had taken the risk of 
the season and this afforded a further justification as to the sufficiency of the 
dividend. The depreciation fund would also enable Government to pay into 
it an yearly contribution based upon intelligible and scientific calculations 
and thus en able them to carry out another important reform which the Inch- 
cape Committee had suggested, namely, the reallocation between capital 
and revenue so as to relieve temporarily, at any rate, the charge upon revenue. 
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Sir;CliarIesIiiiies. cDiphasised that if this fund' was established everything 
that went into it and everything that came out of it would be subject to the 

vote of the Assembly and the same would be the case with the railway reserves. 
The reserves would enable them to make up for arrears of depreciation and to 
adopt a bolder railway policy. He emphatically denied that the proposals 
would in any way affect the control which the Assembly exercised over the 
railway finances or the influence that it thereby exercised on their policy. 
As regards the objection that the present reform would constitute an ad- 
mission on the part of the Assembly that the railways were a commercial 
department and prevent them in future from pressing particular questions, 
such as Indianisation, the Commerce Member referred to the fact that though 
the Railway Board had for the last 15 months been working at the separa- 
tion it did not raise any objection to the protection of Steel Industry in spite 
of the fact that that measure would increase railway expenses. He gave 
other instances of a similar character. On the other hand, the advantages 
of the reform lay in pointing the true direction in which the Assembly could 
enforce economy and efficiency under railways and in increasing rather than 
impairing the control of the Assembly. The Central Advisory Council was 
to be reorganised on a more popular basis ; the Government had agreed to the 
institution of a Standing Railway Finance Committee ; and as a result of 
the separation of the railway budget it would be possible to allow a longer 
time for discussion. 


On behalf of the Nationalist Party of the Assembly Sir Piirshotamdas 
Thakurdas moved the following amendment 

Add til© following as an additional clause to the amended Eesolution 

Clause 9. The above proiiosals be given effect to, provided the Government agree to the 
following 


(а) That no Eailway Line now under State management and no Eailway Line now 

managed by a Company whose contract may hereafter expire should be handefi 
over to Company management without the previous approval of the Legislative 
Assembly : 

(б) That the railway services should be rapidly Iiidianised, and further that Indians 

should be appointed as Members of the Railway Board as early as possible.” 

He urged that the House was justified in asking Government, in return 
for the powers contemplated under the resolution, to allow railways a full 
trial under State mamagement and not to hand them over to company manage- 
ment, not even to real ’’ company management. On the question of In- 
dianisation, Sir Purshotamdas said, ‘‘ It is true, Sir, that the Railways of India 
are very valuable and very important commercial enterprises but the public 
of India wish to look upon the Railways of India also as national assets and 
they agree to the commercial management of these Railways only as far as is 
compatible with their national aspirations and with their national advance- 
ment. Sir Basil Blackett began by expressing his regret that the issue 
clouded. The resolution covered an administrative reform to 
which the Finance Member attached the very greatest importance. He said, 
ilie purposes of Railway separation are a stabilised budget, a stabilised 
rai way revenue, the securing to the Railways of a real incentive to economise 
an to workoncommercial lines, and, the provision of the right conditions 
for maintenance of continuity in Railway policy and enabling rates and fares 

arises and facilities to be increased 
wir cost to the tax^-payer."" In considering these proposals the House 
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liad rightly conceiitrated on tlie amount of contribution and the control of the 
.Assembly, , , As regards, the former, ■ the Finance Member confessed his; pre- 
ference for the smaller contribution the Government had originally proposed 
buthe acceptedtherevisedfigiire. He, however, asked the Houseto remember 
that if they asked for more the probability of an early reduction of rates and 
fares was postponed, and if they asked for less, that probability was increased. 
As regards control of the Assembly, it had been an essential part of the Govern- 
ment’s proposals that the opportunities for discussion both by the Eailway 
Standing Finance Committee and by the Assembly should be increased and 
the methods of exereising the control improved. But it had been pointed 
outthat one of the results of the reform would be that in the event of a deficit 
the Assembly wmild not be able to exercise their power to meet it by a de- 
mand on the railways, That, Sir, is perfectlj true,’’ said Sir Basil, The 
Assembly are being asked — and the Government are proposing themselves, 
the Finance Department is proposing,— that the Assembly and the Govern- 
ment should lay down the proposition that taxation of communications is bad 
taxation, that in the event of additional taxation being required, 'which God 
forbid, that that should be imposed by some more desirable method than that 
of taxing the Raihvays.” The questions raised in Sir Purshotamdas’s amend- 
ment, namely, Indianisation, State management, and stores, Sir Basil thought, 
had strictly nothing 'whatever to do with the question of separation, but he 
teminded the House as to how far the Government had gone in respect of 
these matters. As regards Indianisation, the Assembly had no reason to 
complain against Government and they W'Cre at once with them in the matter 
of stores. As regards State management, it appeared to the Finance Member 
that it was entirely an unreal issue. Government were not willi'og to give 
an undertaking in the form asked for because it was not in the power of the 
Government of India to do it. But he could not conceive of any circumstances 
in which an Indian railway company with Indian capital would be willing to 
take over a State -managed line contrary to the wishes of the Assembly. If 
the House w^as really in favour of the separation of the finances, the Finance 
Member asked it to consider whether they were really gaijiing anything by 
failing to get separation because they cannot get from us an undertaking which 
we cannot give.” During the present transitional constitutional period, 
with the very best will in the world the Government were quite unable to go 
further than they had gone, and the result of the Assembly's attitude, the 
Finance Member thought, wmald be, The tax-payer suffers, the user of the 
Raihvays su:Sers, the Assembly suffers and the Government suffer.” Mr. 
K. C, Neogy strongly supported the amendment, Mr, H. G. Cocke thought 
that it ^vas essential that the Railways should have the benefit of the profits 
for future developments, and did not favour the amendment. Mr. C. Durp-i- 
swami Aiyangar moved the following amendment : — 

That at the end of the amendment moved by Sir Pnrshotamdas Thakurdas, the following 
clause be added : — 

(c) and further that the purchase of stores for the State railways should be undertaken 
through the organisation of the Stores Purchase Department of the Government 
of India.” 

Dr. L. K. Hyder opposed the amendment, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta criti- 
cised the existing system and hoped that it would be possible to arrive at some 
understanding in order to relieve the railways from living from hand to mouth. 
Mr. C. D. M. Findley regretted that; the debate had taken a definite political 
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turn and felt tliat tlie amendment laid 'down conditions wHcli had no comiee- 
tion whatever with, the proposals of Government. The ■ whole position .is, 
said Mr. Hindley; , from the practical point of vip\^ that with a lapsing 
budget system as we^ have now, there is, no possibility of .c^mying on a, .conti- 
nuous' 'business like .that of railway management, with any kind of e^fiiciency 
or success.^ ’ And he asserted that the potential insolvency which .the Iiichcape 
Committee had demonstrated had arisen out of the present system of finances.'. 
After . 'dealing ' With the advantages of the proposed separation, the CMef 
Commissioner' for Eailways mentioned that, he had been 'desirous of .getting 
this proposal through because it would lead to much closer touch with the 
members of .the Assembly 'who were interested in railway management and 
.:becaiise he welcomed the possibility of having a longer period to discii^^s ..the 
railway .budget in the House. Diw-an Bahadur M. -Eamachandra Eao said' 
that in the amendment they were merely asking for the establishment of a 
convention that, when the Assembly and the Government of India wvere in 
agreement in regard to the leasing of any of these Railways, the Secretary of 
State should not intervene ; and so long as the final power tested with the Secre- 
tary of State this demand afforded the only logical constitutional position the 
Assembly could take up. Mr. W. S. J. Willson remarked that the difference 
betw^een the Government and the supporters of the amendment was largely a 
matter of wmrds and the principles had practically been accepted. Pandit 
Madan Mohan Maiaviya thought that it would be an evil day for the country 
if the railway management were entirely freed from the control of the Finance 
Department of the Government of India, and he expressed his satisfaction 
with the decision of Government to deal only with one change, namely, the 
separation of the railway from the general budget of the country. He support- 
ed the amendment. Sir Charles Innes recognised that the House was satisfied 
as to the advantages of the proposed separation and hoped tho,t some settle- 
ment would be arrived at which woi^ld enable them to get rid of the small 
difficulty that had arisen. Whatever might have bappenod in the past, 
Government w^ere now proceeding rapidly with Indianisa tion and the Commerce 
Member gave figures to show what had been done in the matter. He pro- 
posed the following amendment : — 

That a new clause 9 be added to the amended resolution moved by Sir Henry ifioncrietf 
Smith: — 

‘‘ 9, They shall hold good only so long as the East Indian Railway, (Ib’cat Indian Pouirisuia 
Railway, and existing State-managed R-aihvays remain iindcr State managenn^nt. 
In the event of negotiations for transferring any of the above Railways to a private 
company being undertaken, those negotiations shall not be coneliided" luitii facilities 
have been given for a dis-jussion of the whole matter in the Assembly,’’ 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas asked for time to consult his Party W’ith 
regard to the amendment and the debate was adjourned till the 20th September 
1924. When discussion on the subject was resumed, Sir Charles Innes ex- 
jilained that in the interval he had been in communication wdth his friends 
opposite and he proposed a revised amendment which, he thought, would 
satisfy all parties in the Honse, He , therefore withdrew the former amend- 
ment and moved the following 

SmSh^^ following be added as clause 9 to the Resolution moved by Sir Henry MonerxeS 

In view of the fact that the Assembly adheres to the Resolution passed in February 1923 

..V, favour of State management of Indian Railways, these arrangements shall hold 
good only so long as fehe East Indian Railway and the Great Indian Peninsula Rail- 
way and existmg State-managed Eailways remain under State management. But 
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if in spite of tlie Assembly’s resolntidH above referred to Government sbould enter 
on. any negotiations for the transfer of any of the above Railways to Company 
ina’- agement, siic.li negotiations shall not be conelnded until facilities have been 
given for a discnssion of tfie whole matter in- the Assembly. If any contract for the 
transfer of any of the above Railways to Company management is concluded against 
the advice of the Assembly, the Assembly will be at liberty to terminate the arrange- 
mante ; ill 

' ,To .tMs amendmeiit Diwaix BaKadiir M. Ramacliandra Eao and' Mr. K. CV 
Neogy respectively moved the following further amendments 
, To .add as^ Part II of the. Resolution i — 

'tApart from the above convention this Assembly further recommends : — 

(I) that the Railway services should be rapidly Indianised, and further that Indians 
should be appointed as Members of the Railway Board as early as possible, and 

(11) that the xmrchase of stores for the State Railways should be undertaken through the 
organisation of the Stores Purchase Bepartment of the Government of India.” 

That the f<3llowdng amendments be added to the Resolution : — 

Clause' ■(6) 

(i) For the words ‘‘two nominated official members of the Legislative Assembly one of 

whom suhsiikiU the words “ one nominated official me.n3ber of the Legislative 
Assembly who;” 

(ii) the word “ten”, stihsUiute the word “eleven”; 

(iii) For the words “ two further nominated official members ”, sttbsHiuie the words “ one 

further nominated official member” ; 

(iv) For the word “ five ” wherever it occurs, substitute the’word “ six”. 

Both these amendments were accepted after Sir Charles Innes had again 
explained the position of Government in regard to the former amendment. 
On behalf of Mr. K. Rama Aiyangar, Diwan Bahadur M. Eamachandra Rao 
moved the following two amendments 

That at the end of paragraph 2 of clause (6), the following be added : — 

“ and shall, as far as possible, instead of the expenditure programme revenue, show the 
expenditure under a depreciation fund created as per the new rules for charge to 
capital and revenue.” 

That in clause (7) for the words “ in order that more time may be”, the words “ and separate 
days shall be ” be 

These amendments were also accepted by Governnaeut. 

The resolution, as a mended, was adopted in the following form : — 

“ This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that in order to relievo 
the general budget from the violent fiuctiiations caused by the incorporation therein of the rail- 
V ay estimates and to enable railways to cany out a continiious railway policy based on the neces- 
sity of making a definite return to general revenues, on the money expended by the State on 
railways : — ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ' „ 

(1) The railway finances shall be separated from the general finances of the country and 

the general revenues shall receive a definite annual contribution from railways which 
shall he the first charge on the net receipts of railwa^ys. 

(2) Q'he contribution shall be based on the capital at charge and working results of com- 

mercial lines, and shall be a sum equal to one per cent, on the capital at charge of 
commercial lines (excluding capital contributed by companies and Indian States) 
at the end of the penultimate financial year plus one-fifth of any surplus jirofits 
remaining after payment of this fixed return, subject to the condition that, if in 
any year railway revenues are insufficient to provide the percentage of one per cent, 
on the capital at charge, surplus profits in the next or subsequent years will not be 
deemed to have accrued for purposes of division until such deficiency has been made 
good. 

The interst on the capital at charge of, and the loss in working, strategic lines shall be 
borne by general revenues and shall consequently be deducted from the contribu- 
tion so calculated in order to arrive at the net amounlT-payable from railway to general 
revenues each year. 

(3) Any sur2)iiis remaining after this payment to general revenues shall be transferred to 

a railway reserve ; provided that if the amount available for transfer to the railway 
reserve exceeds in any year three crores of rupees only two-thirds of the excess over 
three crores shall be transferred to the railway reserve and the remaining one-third 
shall accrue to general revenues. , 
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(4) The railway reserve shall be used to secure the payment of the annual coiitribution 
to general revenues': to -provide, if necessar}’-, for, arrears of depreciation and for 
writing down and writing off capital : and to strengthen the financial position of 
railways in order that the services rendered to the public may be improved and 


rates niav be reduced. 

(5) The railway admmistration shall be entitled, subject to such conditions as may be 

prescribed by the Government of India, to borrow temporarily from capital or from 
the reserves for the purpose of meeting expenditure for which there is no provision 
or insufficient provision in the revenue budget subject to the obligation to make re- 
payment of such borrowings out of the revenue budgets of subsequent 3 ^ears. 

(6) A Standing Finance Committee for Railways shall be constituted consisting of one 

nominated official member of the Legislative Assembly who should be Chairman 
and eleven members elected by the Legislative Assembly from their body. The 
members of the Standing Finance Committee for Railways shall be ex-officio members 
of the Central Advisory Council, which shall consist, in addition, of not more than 
one further nominated official member, six non-official members selected from a 
panel of eight elected by the Council of State from their body and six non-official 
members selected from a panel of eight elected by the Legislative Assembly from 
their body. 

The Railway Departrueut shall place the estimates of railway expenclilure before the 
Standing Finance Committee for Railwa^^s on some date prior to the date for the 
discussion of the demand for grants for railways and sha 1, as far as possible, instead 
of the expenditure programme revenue show the expenditure under a depreciation 
fund created as per the new rules for charge to capital and revenue. 

(7) The raiUvay budget shall be presented to the Legislative Assembly if possible in ad- 

vance of the general budget and separate days shall be allotted for its discussion, 
and the Member in charge of railways shall then make a genera! statement on railway 
accounts and working. The expenditure proposed in the railway budge!}, including 
expenditure from the depreciation fund and the railway reserve, shall be placed 
before the Legislative Assembly in the form of demands for grants. The form the 
budget shall take after separation, the detail it shall give and the number of demands 
for grants into which the total vote shall be divided shall be considered by the Rail- 
way Board in consultation with the proposed Standing Finance Committee for Rail- 
ways with a mew to the introduction of improvements in time for the next' budget 
if possible. 

(8) These arrangements shall he subject to periodic revision but shall bo provisionally 

tried for at least three years. 

(9) In view of the fact that the Assembly adheres to the Resolution passed in February 

.1923 in favour of State management of Indian Railways, these arrangements shall hold 
good only so longa?? the East Indian Railway and the Great Indian Reninsula Railway 
and existing State-managed Railways remain under State management. But if 
in spite of the Assembly’s Resolution above referred to Govenimeiit should enter 
on any negotiations for the transfer of any of the above Railways to Company 
management, such negotiations shall not be concluded until facilities iiave been 




given for a cliscuss.ion of the whole matter in the Assembly. If any contract for the 
transfer of any of the above Railways to Company management is concluded against 
the advice of the Assembly, the As,^embly will be at liberty to terminate the arrange- 
ments in this Resolution. 

Apart from the above convention this Assembly further recommends : — 

(i) that tlie Railway services should be rapidly Indianised, and further that Indians slioiiid 

be appointed as Members of the Railway Board as early as possible, and 

(ii) that the purchase of stores for the State Railways should be undertaken through the 

organisation of the Stores Purchase De|iartment of the Government of India.” 

Before dealing with legislation it may be mentioned that the excess grants 
for 1922-23 and supplementary grants for 1924-25 came up before the Assembly 
Excess and supplementary on the 20th September 1924. Some of the items 
were discussed but all tbe demands w^ere agreed 

to as shown below. 

Excess grants for 1922-2S. 


Revenue 

Capital 

Advances 


93,58,799 
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Supplementary grants for 1924-25> 


Es. 

.'StampS' . ' ' . ^ ■'■•8,30,000 

EortS' . ..... .. .. ■ . ■. ■' . . , 75,0.00 

Zoological Survey . . . : . . . . . . 38,000 

. Agriculture . . . ' • • ' ■■ • ; • • * 6,57,000. 

Commercial Intelligence . . . . . . . . . . 1,01,000 

Expenditure in England . . . . , . . 70,000 


Total . 17,71,000 


Official Bills. 


Legislation, 

A number of Bills were passed into law during the last legislative session 
:aiid a good many were proceeded with but were pending final disposal when 
the session came to an end. A list oFthese is given in Appendices I and II. 

It is not possible to deal exhaustively with the pro- 
visions of the measures in what is intended to be 
a short survey for popular use ; and the space devoted to legislation cannot, 
and does not, afford an index either to the importance of the measures or the 
attention they engaged. But it may be mentioned that the Legislative 
Assembly devoted six^ sittings, and the Council of State five, to the Bills which 
came up before them. The Home Member introduced a Bill to repeal certain 
enactments * whereby breaches of contracts by labourers had been made 
punishablelunder the criminal law. Under sections 490 and 492 of the Indian 
Penal Code, breaches of contract in regard to service during a voyage or journey 
and in distant places are punishable*^ The Home Member felt that there was 
no longer any justification for retaining these provisions. A Bill to re-enact 
with amendments, and with extended scope as a permanent measure, the 
Indian Soldier’s Litigation Act,^19i8., which was passed to meet certain exi- 
gencies of service in the Indian Army during the great war, was passed , by the 
Council of State. When it came up before the Assembly, Sir Sivaswamy’^ 
Aiyer moved that it be referred to a Select Committee ; the Home Member 
agreed to the suggestion, and it was adopted. A Bill to amend further the 
Indian Motor Vehicles Act, 1914, for certain|purposes, which was brought in 
substantially with the object of enabling the police to maintain a more careful, 
accurate and expeditious control over breaches of the law relating to motor 
traffic, was passed by the^Council of State and also by the Legislative Assembly. 

A Bill, entitled “ the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Bill ” and intended 
to amend the Indian Penal Code and the Code of Criminal Procedure for the^,. 
puiposejof affording greater protection to persons under the age of eighteen ^ 
years, also came up before the Assembly, and the Eeport of the Select Com- 
mittee was taken ■ into consideration. Several amendments were moved, 
but they were rejected, and the Bill, as amended by the Select Committee, 
was passed by the Assembly. A Bill to give effect to certain articles of the ,, 
International Convention for the suppression of the circulation of, and traffic 
in, obscene publications was passed by the Council of State ; but when it came 
before the Assembly, an amendment which received the support of several 
Members, was moved to refer it to a Select Committee, and adopted.' A Bill 
was brought in to amend and consolidate the law relating to Government and 
other Provident Funds in order to make more effective the purpose of the 
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existing. Act 5 ,,, by coiif erring, witi certain. limitatioBS, upon dependants as; 
defined, in tbe. Bill tlie same privileges as were granted to tlie wives and cMldren. 
.of deceased .depositors, making provisions to facilitate tbe disbursement of 
amounts , not exceeding Rs. 5,000 and. by making it obligatory ■tbat.^’W'bere 
nominations bad once been made by a depositor, tkey could not be varied by 
testamentary' disposition or otkerwise. ' Wben tke Bill came up before tbe 
Assembly, some amendments were moved, but except for one, tbey were all 
rejected. The one which was carried demanded the omission of a provision 
designed to remove doubts as to the right of the Government or the Railway 
ill the case of Government and Railway Provident Funds respectively, to^with-; 
.hold from a subscriber who had. been .dismissed , from service that portion, of ; 
his provident fund ivLich consists of contributions credited to his account 
by the ' employer. As a result of the consequential ehanges involved, the 
Home Member did not make the motion that the Bill be passed because he 
thought it necessary that it should he further examined. Sir Charles limes 
introduced a Bill to provide for the better regulation of cotton ginning and 
other press factories. When he moved that it be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, Mr. Aney demanded that it be circulated for eliciting public opinion 
thereon. There was some aiversity of even non-official opinion on Mr. Aney’s 
motion and Sir Charles Innes opposed it ; but it was adopted by the Assembly. 
Sir Basil Blackett brought in a Bill to consolidate, amend and extend the law 
relating to the levy of duties of customs on articles imported or exported by 
land from or to territory outside British India. Objection was taken to the 
possible application of the Bill to imports or exports from and to Indian 
States and the Bill was referred to a Select Committee by which it was amended 
so as to give effect to the objection. The Bill as so amended was passed into 
law. The Bill to amend the Imperial Bank of India Act came up before the 
Assembly when the Report of the Select Committee 011 the Bill was taken into 
consideration. Sir Basil Blackett mov^ an amendment to make it clear 
that the Bill had reference only to banking Companies whose capital wus ex- 
pressed in rupees, and the amendment was adopted by the House. An amend- 
ment was moved by Maung Tok Kyi to bring within the scope of the Bill co- 
operative Banks established under the Co-operative Societies Act, 1912. 
Tbe Finance Member opposed this amendment, and was supported by Sir 
Purshotamda^ Thakurdas, Mr. Rangachariar and Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, but 
the amendment was carried by 46 votes against 45. With these amendments 
and with some verbal alterations, the Kll was passed. But the Finance 
Member reserved to himself the right to move an amendment, if be found ih 
necessary, in the Council of State in order to have the position set right. 

Dr. Gour brought in a motion referring to Select Committee his Bill to 
make provision for the better management of Hindu religious and charitable 

Non-offieial Bills. and for ensuring the keeping 

. , ^ publication of proper accounts of such trusts. 

The discussion which followed disclosed a diversity of opinion' among non- 
^ciai Members. The Home Member explained that the last opinion on the 
Bill had only been received on the I4th September and it had not therefore 
Iteen possible for him to consider the opinion and the attitude of Government. 
He explained the delicacy of the situation the administration of 

transferred subjects and suggested postponement of the motion. The debate 
was adjourned. Dr. Gourds Bill to repeal certain provisions of the Indian 
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Criminal Law ; Amendment' Act, ISOS, also- came up 'before tbe Assembly* 
He referred to tbe recommendations of the Repressive Laws Committee, and 
.argued tiat tbe, retention of tbese provisions, was unjustifiable. '.Sir.. Alexander.-. 
Muddiman expressed bis personal distaste .for exceptional legislation, but said 
that tbe over-riding principle wns Sahts populi suprema lex. Tbe Home 
Member traced tbe history of the enactment of 1908, wMcb was based upon 
the existence of ■ anarchical conspiracy, and showed -tbat tbe Repressive Law’S 
Committee bad not in reality recommended repeal. He referred to tbe refusal 
of tbe first Assembly to consider tbe repeal of this measure. He also cballenged 
tbe assertion that tbe condition of India was sueb as to warrant tbe repeal 
of tbe law. He recounted instances in Bengal to illustrate tbe gravity of 
tbe revival of anarcbical conspiracy, and quoted Mr. C. R. Das’s opinion as 
to tbe gravity of tbe anarcbica l movement. Was it tight, tbe Home Member 
said, that Government should divest tbemselves of any weapons at such a 
time ? Continuing, the Home Member said that he himself would be only 
too pleased if tbe ordinaiy law sufficed, but be did not feel that it did.' Sir 
Alexander dealt with the allegation that the Act bad been misapplied and 
defended its use. Concluding, be asked the House whether, if they bad 
bad the responsibility for law and order in India, they would have agreed to 
repeal this measure. Mr. Abbyankar, Mr. Amar Hath Dutt, Pandit Madan 
Mohan Mala viya, Pandit Motilal Hebru and Mr. Jinnab supported Dr. Gour’s 
motion. Mr. Holme, Captain Hira Singh, Mr. Cbatterjee and Mr. Calvert 
opposed it. Sir Cbimanlal Setalvad argued tbe necessity of some provision 
in tbe Act to provide an appeal to a Court of Law, and suggested that Gov- 
ernment should consider tbe point. Dr. Gour tried to controvert tbe arguments 
of tbe Home Member, and pressed bis motion upon the House. Sir Alexander 
Muddiman said that be bad received confirmation from tbe debate of bis worst- 
fears regarding tbe sprgad of anarcbical conspiracy. He said Government 
would discharge its duty fearlessly, and added that they would not jdeld any 
of tbe special powers they possessed. By 71 votes against 39 Dr. Gour's 
motion -was carried. Tbe Bill came up for consideration on the 1 9tb September. 
Tbe House agreed to it clause by clause, and Dr. Gour moved that tbe Bill 
be passed. In doing so be again recapitulated the history of the measure 
and argued in favour of its repeal. Mr. Tonkinson controverted tbe position 
taken up by Dr. Gour and illustrated tbe danger of tbe unrestricted right 
of association. He argued bow unsatisfactory the measure before tbe House 
was and appealed to it to reject it. Lala Duni Cband, Mr. Jinnab and Pandit 
Motilal Hebru supported Dr. Gour’s motion. Mr. Calvert defended tbe Act. 
Tbe Home Member, in opposing tbe motion, denied that tbe Government 
bad given any pledge of repeal. He again dealt with tbe necessity for tbe 
continued existence of tbe Act. Dr. Gour’s Bill was passed by 71 votes to 
40. Mr. E. Rama Aiyangar wanted to refer bis Bill further to amend the 
Indian Evidence Act, 1872, to Select Committee, but leave was refused. 
Another measure of Mr. K. Rama Aiyangar’s came up before tbe Assembly 
when be moved to refer to Select Committee bis Bill further to amend tbe Re- 
gistration Act, 1908. Mr. Tonkinson stated that tbe law bad already been 
amended in a manner sufficient to remedy the defects with which the Bill 
purported to deal and that there was no justification for tbe Bill. Tbe House, 
however, agreed to Mr, Rama Aiyangar’s. motion by 42 votes to 38. Diwan ' 
Bahadur T. Eanaaebariax moved that 'his Bill fattier to. .amend the Indian 
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Eec^istration Act, 1908, be refemd to a Select Mr. Tonkinson 

moved an amendment that tke Bill be circulated' for tke purpose. of eliciting 
opinion thereon tlie amendment was adopted. Mr. Rangachariar also 
moved to refer to Select Committee his Bill to provide^ that when firearms 
are used for the purpose of dispersing ah assembly, preliminary warning should, 
in certain circumstances, be given. The Home Member expressed his sym- 
pathy vith the object of the mover, but commented on certain clauses of the 
Bill He described the difficulty of dealing with mobs, and went through the 
draft provisions in order to show that there would be serious obstacles to 
accepting the proposals contained in the Bill. The House agreed to refer 
the Bill to Select Committee by 68 votes against 88. Mr. Ghaman Lall in- 
troduced a Bill to make provision for the weekly payment of wages to workmen, 
domestic servants and other employees. Mr, Joshi introduced a Bill to regu- 
late the emplojunent of women in factories and mines on estates to which 
the Assam Labour and Emigration Act, 1901, applied. He also wanted to 
introduce a Bill to repeal legislation making breaches of contract of service, 
absence from work and desertion on the part of artificers, labourers and work- 
men and the enticing away, harbouring or emplojfing of labourers under a 
labour contract a penal offence. Mr. Chatterjee pointed out that the Bill 
Government had introduced dealt with two-tMrds of Mr. Joshi's proposals. 
As regards certain provisions of the Assam Labour and Emigration Act, they 
had not been operative for many years under executive notifications. Mr. 
Chatterjee gave an assurance that before Government took any action to- 
wards rescinding the present notifications and making those provisions again 
effective, the views of the House would be obtained. Mr. Joshi thereupon 
withdrew his Bill. Mr, K. C. Feogy introduced a Bill intended to prohibit 
the reservation of compartments in railway trains for the exclusive use of 
persons belonging to any particular community, race or creed. To his Bills 
which were still pending before the Legislature, Dr. Gour added another when 
he introduced his Special Marriage (Amendment) Bill in order to correct what 


he called an anachronism under the existing law. Mr. Duraiswamy Aiyangar 
introduced a Bill to amend the Indian Stamp Act, 1899, in order to introduce 
uniformity in the provisions of the law with regard to the validation of in- 
sufficiently stamped and non-stamped documents. Sir Basil Blackett opposed 
the Bill as an attack on the Government stamp revenue, and pointed out that 
it had been decided, when the Government were amending the Stamp Act 
in 1923, that it was undesirable to make the change which was proposed. 
Leave was refused hy 47 votes against 27. 

Conclusion, 

The Council of State was prorogued on the 23rd September, a^d the 
Assembly on the 24th, and this concluded the proceedings of the Legislative 

Conclustozi Session at Simla, The foregoing review of its 

oncustozi. amply demonstrated how strenuous 

was the session, and how arduous the labours of the legislators who partici- 
pated in it. Judged by the number of Resolutions which were discussed, 
and the volume of legislation which claimed attention, the quantity of busi- 
ness transacted in the session was creditable* As frequently happens, Govern- 
^ ment and Opposition were at issue on many impoftant questions ; but it is 
^ from the conflict of views that the spark of truth springs most readily. Not 
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infrequently the practical value of the debates recorded in the proceedings 
was very great : grievances were ventilated : policies explained : misconcep- 
tions rectified. It is not the function of this publication to attempt more 
than an impartial survey of acknowledged facts : and it is beyond our scope 
to enter upon a discussion of political operations. But we may note that the 
attitude of uncompromising obstruction on the part of certain groups, w'hich 
had been the prominent character of the Delhi Session of 1924-, was not re- 
vived from the desuetude into which it had lapsed during the Tariff Bill session 
of May and June. Prominent members of the Opposition were found on 
occasion in the Government lobby as though no insurmountable obstacles 
divided one side from the other. Compromises were found possible : in certain 
matters at least the policy of give-and-take prevailed. It is not, therefore, 
unreasonable to hope that a friendly agflement to differ upon those questions 
where sharp divisions are inevitable may -gradually conduce to the speedier 
and smoother transaction of business which concerns the common weal. ’ ^ 
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Thursdau, the 24th Septemher, lP2d. 

PROroSE PRBBENTATION OF x^N xVDDRESS TO H. E. THE 
VICEllOY ItE TILE i\Ex\T SESSION OF THE ABSEMJ^LY. 

(Mr. Y. J. Patel rose to speak.) 

Mr. President : The Honourable Member (Mr. Y. J. Patel) has 
given notice of his desire to move the presentation of a formal address 
Id the Governor General under Standing Order 71 in the following 
serais : 

Tliat a liiuublo address be x^i'csonted to Jiis Exedleney tlie Goveriioi' General 
sV^questing that lie be x-deased to suniiooii the next session of the Legislative Assembly 
m some date after the exx>iTatioii of four years from the time of the first meeting 
Df the Assembiy, so as to enable tbc Assembly to exercise its right of electing its 
f resident under section d3C (1) of the Government of India Act. 

The Honoiiralile Member proxioses to use a method which is not 
available, standing Oialor 7-1 is not in Itself an operative Standing 
Order, but onl}^ ])rovi(les ilie means whereby commanicatlons, under 
Ollier provisions of fm^ pi'oeedure, shall be transmitted to His Excellency 
the Governor Genera 1 : tliat is to say, to give an instance, where this 
Cliamher and the other (Tiamber fail to agree on a Bill and there is no 
ctlier course of action open, then report is made to Ills Excellency the 
Governor General of the fact that there is no agreement. It is for that 
purpose and other such purposes that Standing Order 74 xirovidcs the 
diannel, but not for the x'^iL'xiose of such a motion as this. 


lOtli September, 1924, 

LESOLIITION RE RECOMMENDATIONS OP THE LEE COMMIS- 
SION. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Mnddiman (Home Member) ; Sir, I 
rise to move the Resolution which stands in mj name, and in doing so 
I wish to remnid the House that I am redeeming a idedge wliieh was 
given by the Government on several .occasions that, before orders'were 
panpd on the recommendations of the RoyaLGommission on the Superior 
Civil Services, the Indian Legislature should, be given an opportunity of 
expressing its opinion on those recommendations. 

Before I go further, I should like ; for a moment to invite the 
attention of the House to the history^ of the appointment of this Com- 
;iaittee. Thia -House opposed its appointeeut’Y.ery' bitterly, biit as I 
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-■■athei’ soiiiev/iiat lows bitterly when it found that lift’ scope of the 
reference to the Commission was wider tlian it originally helie^'0c1 it to 
be. In fact, in reading the debate in conneetn-u witli the ;!ii])oniLinem 
of the Commission— for I was not then a Member of this ilonse, — , 
I was struck by the fact that one speaker after another based his 
/ opposition on the fear that the Commission, both ^ in the matter of the 
control of the Services, and in the matter of Indianisalion, \vould recom- 
mend a reactionary policy and would go back on the conclusions arrived 
at in the Mnutagu-Ohelmsford Ileport. I need liardly point out that 
the Commission,^ as a matter of fact, has made in'both respects an immense 
advance . on the position contemplated _ in tin? '■ Moutagu-Chelnisford 
Eeport.f However that, may be, it is perfectly tr uo that the lie] sort ot\the 
Cominislioii comes, as it were, with a certain' seiise^of prejiidiep before 
this House. But I think this Honse is far too fair to allow its judgment to 
h(dobscrired by ap.y feeling of pique, by any feeling o.f dissatisfaction,, at 
the fact that its wishes were not attended toSvIien tlie Commission was 
appointed. You the lieport ; factum valet you have to consider 

V, it It I vill invite the attention of flhe.J-Iouse to the terms of reference. 

■\Vhat were they ? They were as^ follows :lii the first place, the Com-' 
inissioii was^to have regard toi' the necessity for maintaining a standard 
of administration in conformity with the re>sponsibilities of the Crown 
for '‘the Government of India.’’ Tli^^ is to say they were to make no 
" recommendation which would in any^^ay upset or ’conflict with that res- 
ponsibility. In the second xdace, their attention is imvited to the declared 
< policy of Parliament in respect fof the inereasiiig"^ association of Indians 
in every branch of the adniinistration.”|jiln other words, they were 
directed to explore the possibilities of further advances in the^Indianisa- 
tion of the EJervices. Lastl}^, they were directed to keep in view “ the 
experience now gained of the operation of the system ^of government 
established by the Government of India Act in respect of the' Superior' 
Civil Services in India.” That is to say, they required to say whether 
the actual operation of the scheme of governn\(^nt established by that 
Actihad disclosed anomalies in the organisation and general conditions 
of service, whieh ought to be removed. "Sir, the Commission has been 
severely criticised, and I think imfairl}^ criticised, for not doing What 
it was not directed to do. This, Sir, was not a body cluirged with tlm 
reform of the constitution pits duty was ,to make proposals which Would 
' adapt the organisation of the Seiwices to the existing constitution. <f/it 
is idle to blame the Commission for aot_doing what it was init directed to 
do. However, I shall endeavolir to show later, if it is neeessa’rjf; for me 
to do so, that the Commissron'were not oblivious af the-fuct that altera- 
• , tions in the constitution might take place in the- future. 'I’here is nothing 

in the Report of ihe.Cojnmission in my'Jiyigment which justifir-s a charge 
thdt Rhoir^ recommendations impede’ constitutional progress. And what 
was the tribunal to. which these great issues were referred t -Its Fresi- 
^■dent w^s' ajg g#Oabinet’ M-injster,,, who told us, himself, that he has 
• -no Indian past and no Indian’ liitu^e. Of the Englishmen on the Com- 
' . V taitteel two were ‘ men who h&d ifever- tiffed thisi.couutry Am^had no 
, * -material interest, Jn th€i,honnlrF'’*;j^,®a.;;nf4h& other members of the 
' . : Committee - there werf;i,:ibur fre^eselhtative Indians, Indians whose 
- ,3hhfces have; been ;h^nonEW hli^I^ .bflth'eir' own coitntrymen, anV'ln' 
j-l; tlffe' connection,’ Sir,:' ‘‘with^Vpurypepttismdh If should like /to ‘Egress for 
-I;.:' that ’my personal friend, 

'.Hath' ^W^’'i^^D4^'-i?reffent*!d .froth' carrying on hia 
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To return to tiie constitution, of the Coiniiiissioii, there was only 
one meSiber of the Services on the Committee -who was still serving. 
The otjtfer err-Service nieinber was Sir Iteginald Cruddoc|<, who is well 
knowi/to^iis House, a man of thc^most extensive experience, the last 
of the Lieutenant-Go vernors. So the Service element was not over- 
represented. Now when I read the personnel of the Commission— and 
in those days I had nor personal concernlin it ; I was an impartial observer — 
perhaps more so than I am now — I must say I never thought that the 
opinion of a Committee so constituted was very likely’ to be unanimous. 
Yet* Sir, the Report -was iiiianimons and, when you get a unanimous Report 
from a Commission representing so saany diverse races and so many 
diverse elements,^! say lhat that fact must be borne in mind'" when this 
Souse comes to deal v'ith it. I hope the House will not ignore that fact 
in considering the Committee's recommendations. 

Another feature is that it'^'is evident that many *oi the recommenda- 
tions are^the result of a compromise, and the value of a fair-minded 
comimomise is very great. The Report itself refers to the spirit of 
compromise which has inspired our agreed conclusions.'' Honourable 
Members will lind^that in paragraph 108 of the Report. . 

Now before I turn to the actual proposals of the Commission, there 
is a further point that T should like to bring to the attention of the 
House, and that is the position of the Services in any country and vis-a-vis 
any GovCirnment. t,The position of the Services, I submit, in no country 
is that of direct, contact with the Legislature. The Executive Govern- 
ment is the master of the Services and at the same time their protector. 
It is a body interposed in all normal constitutions between the Legisla- 
! and the Services. That is a fact that I hope all those who look 

forward to the advance of India in the direction of responsible govexm- 
ment will bear in mind. In the pa»t the coincidence between the func- 
tions of the Services nnd the functions of the Government has done 
^ mtieh to create feeiings/vliic]i are not really justifiable in regard to the 

, Services. If a parriSiilar policy of Government creates odium, then let 

Government take it — do not transfer it to the Bcrmces. 'Ht is to be remem- 
J bered, moreover, that in any country, however democratic, nine-tenths 

of the actual work of government is discharged by the Services. Listen 

I to what Professor Ramsay Miiir says ; he is writing about conditions in 
L England, and he says ; 

no. exaggeration to say that §o far as concerns the carrying on of the daily 
adminigtr|,fion and tjie Enforcement of the existin^f laws, whieh^is axine-tenths of the 
/ "‘business of Government, tFiis country is governed by a pure bureaucracy. ’ ^ 

That is, even in England, after centuries of democratic experienefe, 

; . it is not possible to dispensewith a, bureaucratic machine ; and I -do wish 

Ho impress upon the House the importance of,; realising how essential is 
, the executive machinery in whatever way it may be di^cted and whoever 
1;' may be its, head. You_m^^ have the ablest of .Minister# ; you may have 
|! ' a Legislature like 'this,. Legislature; informed 'with, wisdom ; you may have 

I’; a Government of the most adngrabie chaxwter ; hut if ym have not 
? body of officers to carry out the policy^ of that ^Government, you are like 

II 3 'a man without * You will be ‘‘helpless 'arfdt it will 'involve the failure 

|| ^ , of 'your administration. y' 

ii ' '-h' I to drayr,/|’our;attentimi '|0 the factAat you, have in 

k;' ^ . India a large body of py^bli# servapts" S^rryingpn thb.administhatiom- It iS' 
a legitimate ground for pride^^^that they' are. of a very liigh ‘ grade 
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of efificieiicy, and I do not refer to tlie British oliicers only but to 
the exeat multitude, for the most part Indians, who are inciustixouslj' and 
ably carryiiio' on the details of the admhiist ration ot tins countiy. I 
appeal to tlio House tluit, xvhere they find the actions or Govcnniient are 
not to tbcir likifig, they should confine their attaca; to the GoveriuueiiL 
who.sG skoiildcry circ brocid 6iioug*ii to bear ib cind iioe uttoc-A^liic j-iiyciii- 
iucnls of tbat Government ; and they should treat lue yervicos leuson- 
ably and \riih justice and allow them to go about tneir work nnhaiiipcrcd 
by considerations of policy. 

Now, Sir, I come to the definite proposals made by the Coiumission for 
the control of the All-India Services which arc embodied in the cerms 
of tlie Resolution now before the House. At present, u.s lue lloirso ia aw are, 
Uie control is veslcd completely in the Secretary of State wlio iay.s down 
the eondilions of service, the proportion of Kiirorieans and the proportion 
of Indians ; he Ikes" the pay ; he sanctions the posts, and in the last resort 
tlie Services have an api-wal to him._ Noiv the Commksion. leave iliis posi- 
tion unchanged in the case of certain services while in the case of others 
it makes very important changes. Put in a nutshell the recoimnenda- 
tions of the Committee appear to me to amount to this — that the Services 
should be controlled by the authority ivhieh is ultimately responsible for 
the administration of the subjects with which they deal. I could not 
quote any passage in the Report which in so many words states 
the position in that form, but I think it not an unfair general 
statement of the ea.se. Now this is a"'tw'o-sided argument or rather, 
it i.s a two-,sided application of a single principle. The policy 
which it embodies should be regarded as a whole. The same argument 
which justifies the retention of the Secretary of State’s control over the 
Services in the reserved field can be applied to justifj' the transfer of 
control over the Service, s in the transferred field. Under the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee the Services in the reserved field will bo only 
four — the Indian Civil Service, the Indian Police Service, a portion 
of the Indian Service of Engineers, namely, the Irrigation P>.canch, and 
the Forest Service except in the Provinces of Bombay and Burma. These 
Services arc 'dealing with subjects over which Parliament has reserved 
the ultimate responsibility to itself, and the logical eonclmsion is that 
the utimatc authority re.spon,sible for the . efileieney of the Services must 
he the one directly responsible to Parliament, namely, the Secretary of 
State. As the Constitution stands at present,, it is difficult to put forward 
any other logical proposition. It has been contended no doubt that the 
Secretary of State should delegate his control over these Services to the 
Government of India. Now, Sir, the Government of India, as the House 
is well aware, is not a fina^ constitutional fiutliority. If those powers were 
dtdegated to it, as the Constitution now stands, it will not be responsible 
to Parliament, it will not be responsible to this Legislature. 

I will now turn to the other side of the scheme put, forward by the 
Commission, that is, the control of the Services operating in the transferred 
field. They are the Indian Educational iSensdeo, the Vci.erinary Service, 
the Agricultural Service, the Indian .Forest 'Service iu Bombay and Burma, 
and the Bnildjn<;.s and Roads Brahehqf the Indian Service of Engineers. 

, I leave on one side for the present the Indian Medical Service to which I 
■ shall refer later..^, I, will not labour 1 have used before, for the 

s^me argument which justifies .thetreieaiiibn.bfcontrol in the reserved MS 
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calls for tile transfer of control to the Local GoYeriiraents in the transfer- 
red ilejcL I ^vHl not conceal from the House that iif rn}" opinion — and what 
is more im|)ort,ant — in the opinion of the Government of India, these pro- 
posals are of a veiy far-reachiiig 3iature. They affect important Services 
and marir a ncAv departure. Take one example. Now educational advance, 
as I miders: and, is a raatter in which every Member of this House is greatly 
interested. Tiie administration of educational policy will in future be 
left to Services not siicli as those the Secretary of State may approve, but 
such as tiiosc tlie ]:^rovineial Governments in the transferred half will 
approve, ft v’ill be for them to say if they w-ant any more Englislnneii. 
It will be for them to regulate these Services, and that is all that any 
Government, how^ever demoeratie, can expect to do. Similarly, with regard 
to the other Services to ^vliicli I have referred. No^v, wdiatever our views 
about it may be, it is a very great step and one of great importauee to thixS 
country. The Commission decided to recommend it and the Govermnern 
of India have decid»"d to support it. Once the Services are handed over to 
Provincial control, it is at the same time essential — and here I think every- 
body ill liie House is vith me — that they should Ijc safeguarded from the 
insidious attacks of political influence. I need not enlarge on the experi- 
ence of other countries. Canada and the United States have learned their 
lesson and it is not for this country to fall into those mistakes from v/hicli 
tliey had great uifllcully in retrieving themselves. The exact measure 
which may bo required for safeguarding the Services will require careful 
eoBsicIcration, and the House will not expect me to express any detailed 
opinions to-day, but it is clear that the safeguards required must lakij hvo 
general forms. In the first place, as is recommended by the Royal Co/umis- 
sion in paragraph 16 of their Report, it will be necessary to pass certain 
Public Service Ael j with a view’ to secure selection over the widest possible 
field on merits and qualifications and to reduce the risks of political 
interference, to lay dowm procedure for punishment and appeals and lo 
provide definite conditions in regard to such matters as pay, pensions and 
leave. In the second place, it will be necessary to constitute a Public Ser- 
vice Commission. I do not propose in the short time available to go into 
the delicate question of the exact functions 'which this Public Service Com- 
mission should perform ; nor am I at present in a position to state wdiether 
it haay or may not be necessary to constitute Public Service Commissions 
^ in the Ih‘ov]nees. I merely %Yish to indicate that some organization of the 
form of a Pulilie Service Commission wdll undoubtedly be required as foimi- 
ing an essential part of llie safeguards of the transferred Services. With- 
out such saf(‘guards 'we could not as a Government contemplate with 
eqiiaiiiraily the transfer of the control of the Services. 

I lia^^e left to the end the question of the Indian Medical Service, for 
it has mai^y complications wdiich fortunately are. peculiar to itself. I will 
leave it to my Hononrable Colleague to develop in greater detail the recom- 
mendations of the Commi>ssion in regard to this Service. I wiR only say 
that tlie question is one of extraordinary complexity and difficulty and no 
hasty decision should be taken on it. There is the military problem, there 
m the difficult question of the military medical reserve to be available in 
time of w^ar. Bur. subject to these considerations w^e are provisionally in 
favour of the suggestion of the Royal Commission that so far as the non- 
military personnol of the civil medical , administration is eoneerned 
Provinces should be allowed to develop ^ their own Provincial Medical 
Services., The exfict -method of reeoneilmg- these two 'elements^r-tlie. 
T-'P^ovinei til. Medical and the militaiy — ^will reqtiire most 

’AarajhiUand, detailed consideration, /' -'ll, .''v ^ ■' '■ 
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I ■ 5 rould refer and very briefly to the recommendation regarding the 
nro vision of British medical attendance for British civil officers and their 
LmiHes In so far as this can be done we feel that it ought to bo done, 
and so far as we are able to judge the recommendations of the Commission 
apparently would not entail an appreciably larger and possibly not so 
large a iiuiiiber of British doctors as would in any ease be required to be 
emploved as a military reserve. I have dealt with this point very lightly 
for as I have said my Honourable Colleague will develop it in greater 
detail 

I now turn to the next point, namely, the Indianization of the Services. 

I will say here that the Commission approached this matter from a stand- 
point very different from that of the Islington Commission. 

They say : 

“ In the days of the Islington Conunisaion the question was how many Indians 
should be admitted in the public services, it is now become what is the minimum 
number of Englishmen which must still be recruited. ’ ’ 

Well, Sir, this is a great change and it is a change which has come 
over the scene in a very few years. The Islington Commission reported 
in 1915. And in these few years we have come to a position which surely 
is one that must be accepted by everyone in this House, for I will not sup- 
pose that there is any one in this House prepared to say that no English- 
men will be required for India in the future. 

I will quote what the Montagu-Chelmsf ord Report says on the question 
of the retention of a British element in the Services : 

Bo the changes which we propose point to the gradual, possibly the rapid, 
extrusion of the Englishman with all the consequences that may follow the reform f 
Is it conceivable that India’s only surviving connection with the Empire will be found 
in the presence of British troops for the purpose of defending her borders ? We may 
say at once that the last contingency cannot be contemplated. At least so long as 
the Empire is charged witli the defence of India a substantial element of English 
must remain and must be secured both in her Government and in her Public Services. ’ ’ 

I would like to aiialyne in a little detail tlie proposals of the Commis-' 
don so that the House may realise what it is that they actually mean. I 
Mmt confess that I myself received rather a shock when I first saw the 
figures. I take the All-India Services. The present sanctioned strength 
is 4,279 ; their actual number is just under 4,000. I estimate that on the 
proposals of the Commission about 1,300 posts, so far as future recruits 
are concerned, will be provincialised, and I will assume that this means 
.practically complele Indianization. There will remain something under 
3,000 posts on an All-India basis, but of these 3,000 it is contemplated that 
the greater portion mil eventually be filled by Indians. In every case 
except the Police it is recommended that Indian recruitment to these 
Services should he more than half the total, while in the Police it is pro- 
posed to recruit half and half. If the proposals of the Commission are 
given effect to, there will, I estimate, eventually remain in the All-India 
Serwees only some 1,300 British Officers including the doctors of the 
military reserve. If we confine our con-Ideration to the two security 
Services ^the L G, S. and the Indian Police Service, the number of posts 
which will eventually be held by Europeans on the proposals of the Com- 
^ mission is less than 900. * ' , ■ ' .■ 

^ I sometimes , wonder ;if rei&ed- , that when the Indian Oiyil ' 
of there will only be 

oncers in. the important tife' 
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wHcli tliiis Seiniee jierforin^, and of this less than 400 will 

illlnig posts of major responsibility, the reiaainder being under traiiiinp, 
in Itiss ros])oi].sib]o posts or on leave. Is it really suggested that in the 
condition of India some 400 British oiHcers employed In important Secre- 
tariat or administrative posts, as heads of districts, as Sessions Judges, as 
Political ofiieers and the like is an excessive number in a country with more 
than 300 million inhabitants ? 

If wo look ai: the problem from this point of view I think few will 
deny that tlie proposals of Lee Commission go to the very limit of 
safety. I do not v.’ish to eniphasize the existence of eoinmnnal a.nd pro- 
vincial feeling or to lay undue stress on the conditions whieli I am told 
every day are evaiiescent but to which it is impossible to shut orteis eyes. 

have been tnunty-five years in this country and I see no signs of their 
disappearance — I lay no further stress on that point. I for one cannot be- 
ieve that this country can afford or will wish to dispense with the services of- 
British ofllcers.’^lbat T may la: told lhaf what is really needed is not the di^;- 
appearance of the British official in India altogether, but the more rapid 
substitution of Indians. That, Sir, is the policy of Government within 
limits. But let me remind you that a service is an organism of slow growth ; 
ft few enter it, n few leave it every year. To tliose who complain that 
Tncliarazation makes slow progress let me cite the figures for the Indian 
Civil fServiee. There are at present 165 Indians in the Service. Of tliese 86, 
that is more than half, have entered within the last five years. And this 
was under a >system of recruitment which gave Indians appreciably less 
than 40 per cent, of the vacancies. The Lee Commission propose to give 
them 60 per cent., and in the next five years, if recruitment is normal it 
is quite clear that as many Indians will enter the Service as the total 
number that is in it at present. It has been freely argued that European 
recruitment should be stopped altogether. The more cautious of those wlio 
make this demand suggest that it should be stopped only for a time in 
order that the process of Indianization may be speeded ipi to a maximum. 

Do theiT- honestly think that it would ever he possible to revive British 
recruitment wlien once it had ])een stopped f Othe^^s point to the number 
of British officers at present in the Services — some 3,000 in all All- 
India Services — and argue that for the next 15 or 20 years they will 
]*ro^4de all the Brilisli element that the country needs. But do they be- 
lieve tliat if British recnutment were clo>sed down everything would go 
on in the Services as before ? Have they no fear that sncli an annonnee- 
meiit .might lead to a considerable exodus of Britisli officers f There are 
some T kuovr wlio v’ould welcome this result, but I believe very many others 
woiihl »^.ineorely lament it. T return to the proposals of the Commission. 
(Dhnm Biihnilnr T. Banficwhariar : Will you explain that point ?) 

What I was suggesling to tin? House was that it will not be without its effect 
on the existing members of the Service. That is my view : it may not 
be yours. _ ' 

Nov; let me explain the pi^oposals in terms of the recruits we need. 

We need annually about 22 British recruits for the - 

Indian Civil Rerviee, 15 for' the Police, and perhaps 
8 for thc: otbfu" two Bervices. This would give you a total recruitment of 
45. We s'lall be Ir>,dng B r it ^^5h officers by, retirement according to norinal 
caknilatioiis at the* rate of about, 120 a year,Afiat is, for every 10 British 
olficars ill at, retire, from the AlUndia' Bervices 'we shall ■recruit not more ■" 
-than '4 
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Ami ao^T, theio is another point. have often disenssed this 

<.|iic4'ioii vriih friends- — and I iiope I laive laiyay iudiaii inemis 

and. i eaiiunt Irai]. ■’ .ding dial in tiic badv of their hiinds 11itn‘8 lias ^^dways 
oet'-ii a feeling lliai Engiislmieii desire to keep up^^Eiigiisli 

recruitment for seilisirreasoDs';- tliaf they wish to keep iiie jobs lor tlieir 
ehllilreii or their cousins and that' they Jraye at the l)ack oi: their Huiids 
some reservation uf that sort. Now, I ask yon, Hir, 45^ British recruits 
a year- — is that ahaet vdiich is going to aiteet an Empire like ours or a r<ice 
like miiu •■--'la ruerults '? 'VYliy, tliere are many big conniieixdoi tinder-- 
takings wMeli will require nearly that number of recruits, I 
wrong— blit I have always thought that the. feeling to which I have refer- 
red was present in the minds of; many of, the people with whom ^ I have 
discussed this question. 


NoWj I have one ivord to ■say ,on 'a point which lias given rise I under- 
stand to some anxiety in the 'Muliainmadan. eommiiiiity. ' They at an}t rate 
have recognised tlrnt the recommendation of the Lee Commission will hi- 
volve very large increased recruitment of Indians^ and they are somewhat 
apprehensive that they may not get a. reasonable share of these 
appointments. It is not only particular communities which put forward 
claims of this nature, but maiiy of the Provinces show a tendency to insist 
thjat, as far as possible, strangers from other Provinces should not be 
placed in their Serviees. Nov^, no concession can be made to claims of this 
kind without departing to some extent from the principle of free competi- 
tive examination. This House has passed a Eesoliition affirming the 
principle that the Services should not be undiity overweighted with 
representatives of any one eomniunity or ■Province. It is evident that this 
question must be taken into careful consideration in connection with the 
large increased rates of recruitment for Indians arising out of the Lee 
Commission, and I may say that the matter is one 'which the Govermiient 
01 India have at the pro5.'ent moment under their close attention. 


I pass to tlio second part of my subject, the finaneial relief of the 
Services. It is no new question. Now, the Commission and the Govern- 
ment of India also, must approach this question from tivo ]ioints of view— 
that is, in the first place, the relief of the present incLim] 3 ents ; and, in 
the second place, the encouragement of recruitment. Botli are of the 
greatest importaneo but I will refer later to the question of reerniiment 
and will review now the case for general relief. The ])ay of the Superior 
Services had been under consideration mid discussion now for many veers 
I do not propose 'o take the story back ]>efore 1912, by whieli year -it had 
been realised flint .something wmiild have to be done. Prieea had bemi 
rising steadily for many' years, while salaries for the most part had 
remained imchangecl. These conditions 'had by 1912 produced a consider- 
able amount of discontent. Now, there isune important point to which T 
vwsh to draw the attention of the House, and that' is, that tlmsie eomnhiints 
were made before the war land long before the Reforms. I have often 
heard it said that the Seiwiees are .asking for .more pav as a baro-ain for the 
Reforms. Nothing is jnore untrue. ' ■ 

-■ - As I have said by 1912' the Semqeea were beginning to feel the'’"' effect 
of the constant rise in prices. That . prices have risen hardly "'needs 
demonstration, but the House ^vill want some facts, and in this eonneefirm 
1 wiii refer them to a Report, which is’, well known to most of them. The 
^ Government of India placed' a, n.eminent Indian gentleman^ Mr. L. Datta 
oh special duty to eondh<^tdank#aborate Inquiry into the facts," and this 
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Report is no doubt faiulllor to the House. 11(3 found that in Ibe period 
1890-1912 tlic g*eiieral level of wholesale prices rose by 86 per cent. • of 
clomestie servants by ^‘'Onie 50 per eeiit. and the average wage oi all ia])oiircrs 
by about 60 per cent. Roughly tliere w^as a 50 per cent, ri ;e all ronud. 
It iSj therefore;, n that' the Services in 1912 vrere beginning to 

feel tile effeete of these rises:. : ■ In: tliat year the Islington Coiiunission was 
appointed. They took two and a haK years over lhai job. 9Jh(iy 
took plenty of evidence and they piiblislied many volumes oi: It. V‘5ell, 
by the time the Ee[)ort reached the Goveimment of india, tin.; great war inid 
come on ami die consideration of the Report -.ras deterred and. the 
Report was noi aedially piddished till January 1917. In ilie meanmne the 
facts on wlridi the Report vras based had eliauged and sven daih" clianging 
out of recognition. The war lung in India as elscwiiere. prcduct^u an 
upheaval of prices and the recommendations of the CJonimission were out- 
of-date before they were considered, before tliey were even commenced 
to be considered, and the consideration itself vtas a lengilpy process. It 
was not tlJi the (31kI of 1019 and the lieginning of 1920 thnt llio new scales 
of pay for the Services wmre sanetioiived. ■■ 

I conic now to the revisioirs of pay of 1919-20. As I said just B.owp 
the actual proposals of the Islington Commission were out-of-date before 
they came up for eomsi deration. Tlie primary new .factor was the crushing 
increase in prices since the Islington Commissio.ni had made their recom- 
mendatdons. It is jirobabl^y a reasonable estimate to s:iy that the rise 
in the cost of living for Europeans in India in this period had been not less 
than 60 per cent. But it is perfectly time that at that time there were 
influences of a coTiipemsatory character, and the main influence w^as the 
remarkable rise in the eicchaugc value of tlie rupee. To some consideralde 
extent the rise in the cost of living "was made up by this, and it is quite 
clear lhai Tno reA^^iens --f ])ny Cvf lOlP and 1920 were m'jfh* an the assnmn- 
tion that iho rupee w Id remain ar or about 2 shillings. The IJmb- r 
SGcreta:ry of State for Judia made the folloivmg slatemont in the House of 
Commons on the 20th July 1922 : 

The pTcscnt scale of salaries was fixed with effect from tl;e 1st December 1919. 
The official exehango value of the nipoo was then 2 Ediillings, At th.at time it 
expected that the exchange value would continue about tlint figure, thoiigli it could 
not be definitely gnarantecd. ^ ^ 

(Diivan Bahadur T» EringacJianar : ^ Is there any rdher authority 
for that ’ ?) I will endeavour to find out. It may assist the House to 
realise what an important factor this anticipation of high exidiange 
must have been in determining the new rates of pay for the Services, 
if I refer to the case of the Indian Civil Service for ]mrposes of illus- 
tration. The Ivlontagu-Chelmsford Report had nrg*(‘d that something 
should be done tovmvrds restoring llic real ])ay of the Ser- 
vice to the level which had proved attractive 20 years ago, 
and in the consideration of the revision of pay f)f the Indian 
Civil Service, considerable , stress was laid on this recommenda- 
tion. To restore the pay of the Indian Civ.il Service to the level wdiic-h 
had proved attractive 20 years ago ivotdd have involved perhaps an 
increase of 50 or 60 per cent.,. The actual increase ^sanctioned ivas 
some 8 or 10 per cent. - It is,' I think, very evident that these proposals 
would not have been considered to meet the situation adequately had 
it not been for the ^ anticipation’.^ of a ’-high rate' of exchange. , As the 
Lee Commission say in their- Report, if exeliange; had remained at or about 
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tlip 8P<‘iIr8 of 1919-20. Bat witliin a cf tlie inirodiiet ioii 
ill' ilio lo'iw srfilos ilic Isasis on ■\vhicli tlio new rates of pay had been iixed 
wa.s i^hai tered. Tlie Servic'.es had lieen tried Idadi-* seven vtoirs 

tJiey had wailed for relief wlditdi seemed to them a, f any rate ov.erdsnv 
Xi) was llie rtdief <^’ivcn than an imforeseen accident deprived 

tle'vn Hi. a lai'py part rd! the lon^ expected relief which they had honed 
to reetire. By the end of ]92() the (jovernment -were overwdiehned wdtii 
a ]ar;:vo nnniber of iiiernorials protesting against the he\v rates (<f pay. 

Bi!t at tliat lime tliero wms great financial stress in India. The fuKinees 
were serioasly inAmlved,, partly from the general after-effects of live wo'rr, ^ 

]K-n'tly from \ho failure of the. mirrency policy, and partly owing to the fact 
that enormons sums amonniing to 9'J or 10 crores had been iiierirred in 
recurring expenditnre for Bic ])urpose of raising the pay of the Provineird 
and subordinate Services Biroughont Tiidia — charges tiiat I myi.eli regard 
as absolutely essential but still they were a hea%^^ burden on the BTchenner 
of the day. Rir, the Govoimment postporsod any firrther action for 
years — fiom 1G20 to 1928. The decision to appoint a Itoyal Commission, 
whose Report we are discussing to-day, 'wbb made in January, 1923, but the 
Commission did not start its work until the cold wmntlier of ]923-2d. 

Rir, I Imve gone into this at some length h-ecavise I have heard it said ilnii 
ihe claims of the Services are really in the nature of — -to put if quite 
fi’anldy— blnck-maii. Thc^- do not like the reforms and tlicvcforo. in order 
to keep tlicm quiet, you liavo got to pay Ihcm more. I eontend Hmt tlc' 
luslory of this matter vslioavs clearly that these claims arose before the 
reforms were tlioiight of. If has a long history, and as they tliinlu it lias 
ijd'.eii a very h;ng lime for them to get mncli needed relief. 

Now. wiiat is Ihe relief proposed by the Commission ? I knoav tlie 
Ifonsc feels that tiiey liave not I)een given tlie full ovideneo on this point 
given before tlie Commission, IIov/ could the Commission, vdiich gave a 
rl.edge that tlrev w:onld not reveal a g!'*eat many things wliieh vrere ewtn- 
ninniimtef] to them under the ]'d.eclge of secrecy, publish that o'vidon.ee ? 
l\Fuch of the most vahmble evidence was given hy ]:anks which doud)tle:HS 
were bound to exact the pled.ge of secrecy ; for I understand pOi-p' to reveal 
the condition of its clients^ accounts is n thing which iio ])ank will do. 

Other evidence was givmn by commercial firms. Tliey had very good 
reasons — quite obvious reasons — for not wdshing their recommendations 
to be known. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru (Cities of the United Provinces : Non-Muham- 
madan Urban) : May I ask if there is anything to show that banks and 
eommereial concerns asked that their evidence should not be published t 

The Honourable Sir Alexander lliiddiiiian : I think so. I have not l 

got the exact reference now, but I will give my Honourable friend tlie 
reference. There is a reference to this in the Report. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah (Bombay City : Muhammadan Urban) : That must ■ - 

be a privilege claimed by the banks if the privilege was not raised by the 
constituents. . • ■ 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman I do not quite follow the' ' ' ' \ 
JTonoiirable Member, As I say, great; .point has been made that the <■■■,/' . ~; 

^ detailed evidence has not' been laid' befox^e the House. 

■ Biwan Bahadur T, Raugaohariar, (Madras’ City ;/ Non-Muhammadan 
'Urban) :,c Is it- suggested' that'/th,o banks ..gave individual accounts to “ 
tlicK/^nmission ? . vqv 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : The Comraissioa say on 
page 26 of their Report : 

We have obtaiued independent coniiTination ot this view from bnnks or fuianolnl 
houses in close and constant relation with meinbers of the Services. Wo were iniormcd 
that a great many officers, particularly in the early years of married life, are ad 
present in debt to an extent .which was unknown 20 years ago ; and. that uiis is in 
no sense due to extravagance. Insurance policies are pledg’ed as securdy for a-ivam'os 
to a much greater extent than formerly and in many eases their aurrender wtiiu? tnkcri. 

I understand tliat an insiiranee policy is tlie last thing tliat a iium 
pledges,. 

Mr. C. DuraisWami Aiyangar .(Madras ceded districts ondCiritloor : 
Non-Mnliainmadan Enral) : Will the Honourable Meinljcr look a: pr.gebl 
where he will see that a diffei’ent ground is given by the (/oraa* J.iee for 
not publishing the evidence ? 

Mr. President; I must ask Honourable Members to aihiw the 
Honourable the Home Member to proceed vdth his argurnent. (iovern- 
ment have allotted three days for this debate and Meinbei-ij vfili have full 
opportunity of developing their own case. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander. Muddiman On a point dike tMs,' '.^:t 
what you want i.s not for everybody individual!}" to exmiiine tlio evidence. 
You have had this Commission. I suggest that it would be rigid that their 
recommendations should be treated somewhat on the lines of the verdict 
of a jury. When you get a unanimous recommendatioii, you must attach 
some weight to it. It is not suggested that the Commission was unfair or 
prejudiced. They were engaged for the purpose of giving their imisartial 
view of the matter. They presumably came with a perfectly fair mind 
to the matter. 

Now, what are their proposals ? I will explain them in broad outline. 

In the first place, they propose an addition in the matter of pay. TI 10 
form in which they east their proposal was sornevdiat complicated. They 
suggested that an addition of Rs. 50 a month should be made to the over- 
seas pay and that the whole of the overseas pay should then be converted 
into sterling at the favourable rate of exchange of 2 slrillings. The 
essence of the proposal, when it is analysed, will be >seen to be the pa}?’- 
ment of the whole of overseas pay in sterling. Unless tlie whole of the 
overseas pay is remitted to England, the full benefit proposed by the 
Commisvsion does not accrue. We accept the fundamental principle of 
this proposal, but we see no advantage in stating the overseas pay first 
in rupees and then converting it into sterling at a. fa-\^oiirabIe rate of 
exchange. "We prefer to state the overseas pay straightaway in steidiiig. 
The effect of the proposal is, in the first place, an addition to overseas 
pay, in the second place, the payment of that overseas pay in sterling ^ 
in such a way that the officer is protected against the loss, if the exchange 
falls below 1^. 4d. ; and the Government will take the profit when the 
exchange rises above H. 4d, This is the essence of the proposal of the 
Royal Commission and we are prepared to accept it, vspeal'ring generally, 
merely simplifying the form. With regard to the amount, this appears 
to us to be fair and equitable. The ■ Commission propose that it should '• 
stai't at Rs. 75 a month on a Is. '4d- basis and rise in-ihe 12th year of 
service to,Es. 200 a month on the. samC' basis. “ ^ . , , , ' ' . ; - r-:,. 

' , ■ Thete was one point, on.'wMct the; .Commission 'were, greatly ' divided. 

If was on the question how far-tbls rAKef ..ohm’ll^ k-.x 
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to officers holding administrative posts. The ^ Indian members recom- 
mended no relief except for certain lower administraLive posts on a pay 
of Es. 1,750—100—2,150. The English members, on the other hand, 
proposed — and the House will find the arguments stated very clearly in the 
appendices — tliat the relief given at the top of the time-scales should ,oe 
carried on for all officers al)ove the time-scales whose pay does not exceed 
Es. 4,000 a month. The Government of India are not prepared to accept 
either of these divergent \ lews. They propose to take a middle course. 
They are impressed by the faei; that the finaiicial circiiinstances of many 
officers holding administrative posts are straitened. ^ At the same time 
we think that the proposals of the Engiisli Commissioners go soinevv hat 
too far and that it is unnecessary to consider the grant of any relief to 
any officers at present drawing more than Es. 3,000 a month. 


The second element in the scheme of relief x">roposed by the Com- 
mission is the grant of free passages. This I must explain is part, and 
an essential part, of the general scheme of relief of the Corriniissimi. 
They could have done it in any other way. Thej?' could have proposed 
a further increase in pay, but they thought it preferable to grant the 
relief in the form of free passages. The officer himself is relieved of 
coirsiderable mental anxiety if he knows that his passage will be paid 
by Government. " Further, the system has the advantage of providing auto- 
matically for the actual needs of the wife and family, and lastly the systeiri 
is likely to be on the wdiole economical to Government, because it is certain 
that no more money vrili be paid by Government than is actually required 
for expenditure on passages. Nothing perhaps in recent years has proved 
a more serious burden to the Services than tlie crnsliing increase in passage 
rates. 

From 1903 for a good many years the cost of a P. and 0. 1st class 
return paasage from Bombay to London v/as £78 ; it no^v ranges fro'm, 
£122 to 157 ; the intermediate scale of accommodation, namely, jst Class 
B being £140. The concession, as the House will observe, is a moderate one. 

Relief is provided only on the scale of 4 first class passages in tlu^ 
course of a service wdiicli may be taken as averaging from 28 to 30 years, 
that is, one passage in seven years. 

The third main head of the recommendations of the Commission is in 
regard to pensions. I -would here call attention to the fact that the Com- 
mission have rejected the claims for increase in the pension of the IndjOin, 
Civil Service and have declined to reopen the question of tlie refund of 
the 4 per cent, contribution w1n(?h all officers of the I. C. S. used to juake 
towards their pension before 1919. The Government of India accept 
the conclusions of the Commission on both these points, but I think tlie 
House will recognise that the Commission’s conclusions were framed in a 
spirit of due moderation and economy. For it must be remembered that 
wlnle the I.C.S. pension is always represented as one of £1,000 a wear, no 
officer who joined the Service before 1919 receives the fnU £1,000 a year 
from Goyernraent. On the contrary it is general^ estimated that under the 
old system an officer of the I.C.S. contributed £250 a year to Ills own 
pension, and the Government ■ gave ^ a pension .of only £750 a year. The 
cessation of the contribution of officers to, their owm pension from 1919 , 
changes the situation, but the-, change; is only a gradual one. It will be-. 
25 years from 1919 before ,the first 'oftieer' "of the I.O.S. draws Ms full ' 
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wliu are nov/ retiring' are receiving from Government a pension very mneh 
lees tUan "oiyDOO. The Commission however proposed to grant eeriain 
crili.-irjeed [tensions to Mein])ers of the Indian Civil Service who attained 
tli^^. h'\yh rank of Aleiiiber of Council or Governor. This proposal has been 
coi'etiaiy considered by but we regret we find ourselves unable to 
it. We think that it is difficult to reconcile with the main idea 
we tiiko to underlie the recommendations of the Commissionj namely, 

csseiitial relief should be given to those who need it most. Aloreovcr, 
ik.e pension of the Indian Civil Service has been based on the principle 
of uiiiiormity. This principle has many advantages, but it is inherent 
in it [hat the man below the average receives more than he deserves and the 
man above the average receives less. We fully recognise that a pension of 
a thousand })oiu]ds a yaav may seem meagre for an officer who has flllcil 
a great ami responsible post such as tliat of the Governor of one of our 
major Indirm Provinces, but vee feel that such a considerable departure 
from the principle of uniformity as is proposed by tl^e Royal Commission 
would involve ci reconsideriition of the principle itself, and Ave do not 
tliinlc it would he expedient to upset a system wdiich has in the past 
proved one of tiie chief attractions to the Service. 

I have explained wdiat the Commission and the Government of India 
do not |)roT)()se to do in the matter of enhancing pensions. What they 
do propose is a moderate increase in the pension of the Uneovenanted 
Services amounting to Jls. 1,000 a year or £87-105. in the ordinary pensio33 
from 25 yeans' >serviee omvards. 

The inadequacy of tiie rates of the Uncovenanted Services pension 
has been a ground of eoinjilaint for many years. The pension was fixed 
originally as lorg ago as 1855 or 18G0 at Es. 5,000 a year wdiich wms then 
£500.^ On the proposals of the Commission the 80-year pension wull now 
be £(312-10.?. I do not think any one can suggest that an increase of 
£.112 a year to cover the changed conditions of the last 65 years is excessive. 

^ These are the main recommendations of the Commirssion to wdiich we ' 

invito attention. I tvill leave it to my Honourable Colleague in charge of 
Pinanee to explain any possible indirect repercussions of the p^opo^sals of 
the CoinroJssion on the finances of India. I wdil confine myself to the 
direct cost as e>stimated the Commission, and I have my Honourable 
Colleague Is authority for stating that the estimates given in Appendix VII 
of the Report may be taken as approximately correct. That is to say the 
cost in the first year is 96 to 98 lakhs about 7 lakhs for administrative 
poivis, or just over one erore. This is of course on a 1$, id, basis ; if 
exchange rises it wdll be less. ' ' [ 

Diwan Baliadiir T. Eangachariar : How much of it wdll be Central , / |; 
and how’ m.-aeh Provincial ? ; 

The Honourable Sir , Alexander Miiddiman : My Honourable Col- , ’ | 
league will be able to tell you accurately. There is one statement however 5 

in Appendix VII wdiich is somewhat misleading. It is said that the " . !; 
annual cost wall probably rise until it reaches about IJ crores, and will W ' , 'I; 
subsequently fall, as Indianization makes itself felt. I think it can. be 
shown that this is too pessimistic a viewq and underestimates the iinniediate ' ' ' ! 

econoririni ox Indianization. The rise is -due to the increase in the pensions ■ , ■ ; 

of the Uneovenaiitecl Services.’ This is estimated to involve a progressive . ■ - ‘ ‘'i 
^ addition of just over a lakh a year for 15 or 16 years. But the economies oh V' ■. I 

' ■ ' ' Indianization will certainly exceed ,a lakh_a_year, and therefore the cost will ■ , , | 
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vjA giaihially rise, but cii tlie contrary will gradiially fall ^ I tried to bring 
luiVMi lu ui:* House in the earlier part of my speech the exceedingly far- 
jisture ot' the Incliaiiization proposals of the Commission and the 
Fcipidliv \v‘ili Vvincli Indians will be replacing 'Englishmen in the Superior 
Services. If \vc take into account both the o'verseas pay and the passage 
ionecssIoUj Jlie Indian officer of the future ■will be costing from the 12th 
year of service onwards some Es. 500 a month or Bs. 6,000 a year less than 
ilic Eriiisli officer, and even in the first year, of service 'he will cost Es. 2,400 
Ivs'. For every 10 British officers that retire at , least 6 Indians will be 
ieciiiinvl involving an economy of over Es. 14,000 , annually. Now we 
may ei!iic»i)ate that about 150 British officers wdll retire each year from 
die dih-India and Censral Services. ■' This wvoiild suggest a progressive 
,savii;g of more tliaii 2 lakhs each year which is appreciably in excess of the 
progressiw. inerea, c cai aecounc of pensions, and wall moreover steadily 
rise kn hiibsequeiit y era's. The House will realise therefore wvhat a very 
iniportaiil economy may be anticipated through the process of Indianization. 
The Connnissioii did not. it is true, propose to reduce the existing basic 
}iay of Indians wldcli would produce a fiunher economy, and, in this very 
diSeiilt question, I am not prepared to say that the Commission was wrong. 
The luaiteid hcnvever, is one vdiieh may, if necevssary, be further considered. 

Pinailv, I wd.ll deal with the very important question of recruitment. 
Novr one of tlie most iinporlant aspects of. the Gomm.ission'ks recommenda- 
tions is the extent to wdiich they will solve our present difficulties on this 
score. I hove noticed ihat two conflicting lines of argument are used. 
There are thos.e wdio say Ihat reeriiils can be had for the Services without 
making any apiireeiable improvement in terms. On the other hand, there 
tire ilio.'-jr who say lliat the financial propo.sals of the Commission will be 
quile iiicffecti^e to rdtract recruits. I believe that both these arguments 
are wrong. Ji is f|iiite clear that at the present time, wliatever the cause, 
reeniits cannot l)e iiad for the premier Indian Service. The Indian Civil 
Service is alrCiiily 75 under strength. By next year it will probably be at 
least IDO under strength. In the examination held a month ago for the 
Indian (‘ivll Servi^'O 21 Bi'itish candidates presented themselves. Before 
the war nearly 2i)0 used to come forward for wffiat w^as generally aeknow- 
ledgeti to lie Ihe severest competitive lest in the country. The experience 
of this year does not stand alone. In 1923 there wxre 38 British candidates, 
in 1922, 10, in 1921, 20. The significance of these figures lies in the fact 
tlia.1, even on tiie reduced proposals for recruitment • of British officers 
made by the Lc(i Commission, Ave require each year 22 for the I. C. S. We 
actiirdiy need more officers than there are candidates forthcoming. It is 
often said that for the Police at any rate there is no dearth of candidates. 
This idea has grown up oAviug to the experience in the first year or two 
succeeding the Avar. At that time there Avere a large number of officers 
just demobilised, and it is true that the number of applications for adniis- 
, sion to tlic Indian Police Service AAoas large. But wo have uoaA' settled down 
to ncamnil conditions, and I Avill gHe the House the facts relating to the 
examinalion for the Indian Police Service held a month or tAvo ago in 
London. There AA-ere 18 vuicaueies to be filled ; for these only 41 candidates 
appeared. A qualifying standard is laid.doAvn for this examination, and 
out of the 41 eandidates 13 failed to reavch the qualifying standard. There- 
fore there Avere only 28 qualified candidates competing for 18 vacancies. 
The position is certainly not. as bad as that for the Indian Civil Service, 
but there is little margin oP safety./.' ’I. did-, mot assert that financial con- 
siderations are the only ones "wffiieh, /deter candidates from entering these 
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but I do .say that fijuiueial eroislderalioB*. do pluj- a wry iiuportant 
part, and lliat without a reiiiOTril. of the present econonde dli'iiciiities of 
the services there is uo iikeliliood of our be.iug able to oblaiii liic serviees 
of th'* h/iiglishiiieu we waid. If you v;ant any Eisedi.^hiiieii at ailj ’t5ic> 
oiigiu" to be of the good eiabs. if '^yoii want /iliein, yo:* must [aioo care they 
jire geoil ones. The ini»)ro,cd ierms reeoniTiii oue; i. by ilio 1. oinuiis.doii 
v.iil eeriaiiiiy not enable the Services to live in aj-iiuence nor will it restore 
the comparatively easy clreiuiistanees of the oki days. Still they ought 
10 be sutBcieiit and tlie (Joiiiniission thinks so and I am prepared to trust 
tiieir jiidg’iiitiil. in lhar respect liieir proposals wouhl give the Soindees 
at least that iniriimuni snbsi.stejioc which a public serum, can rlgJilij 
exp'Oet. it 'will enable the members of the Beiviees living with uue 
ecoiiouw to avoid falling into deot. That is hot the case Avitii many of 
'our euieeiv noi\. 1 see that Lord Lee, the (Jhainnan of the Koyal Com- 
liiission, staieti pnbiiciy that, if the recommendations of his Com mission 
were brought into eiicet, he was ready to take part in a recruiting campaign 
in Ollier to secure candidates for the Indian >Serviec3s. That shows, at 
any rate, that in liis judgment The recommendationii made are adeiiiiate 
to attract reendts and, in the second place, that lie is prepared to throw 
his influence into the scale in favour of recruitment. I have liad letters 
iTom Oxford wliieli give me some more hopeful account of akairs there. 

There is no doubt that people there and people in Siigicind geiioraliy are 
wiiiehing very closely tlio action that v/oukl be taken on the iicport of the 
lioyal Ooiiiiiiissioii. They will also, I have no doubt, ivciicdi very care- 
fully and read ilie clebaiev: of this House when it deals wit'li the rccoiii- 
mcjidatioiis I am making. The general mipressiou I have derived is that, ' 

if eiixv^t giixcn substantially to the recoiiirucndatioiis of liic UoinmissJOii, 
there are some iiopes of a decided revival of recriiitmeirt. Now, Bir, I 
thaidc llie House and you, Bir, for the indulgence in the mailer of time. 

TJie grouml over wliieli I Imve had to travel is very extenslA'c and I have 
had to restrict iimwlf to the main is.-aes and pass lightly o\a.‘r many jioinls of 
gnat ijujMUu'iionx Tlie debate that Avill ensue v:ili gi\e o[>i»ort unities for 
those poiiih^? to be raised aiid dealt wirh by the House as a whole. ] feel liiat ; 

the oexa-i'-'io!! is a grmit one ; that the House has a great oijporliiiiity, a gre.at 
rcsponsiliilily. Bir, one more word and I have doiie. i liavn ilirough- 
ouL my siieecih avoided any reference to the tvork that Ims been and is 
beijib. done for liidbi l-y the Berviees as they are at present constituted. 

I do not desire. -to, base my ease on any appeal of tliis kind. But the ^ 

other day I came across a phrase that attracted my aJ.teniioii. It tvas i 

a rcL’erenee to ' 'hordes of mercenary cfiieials "Well, Sir, that was a i 

phrase tliat stiiug me for a moment and I asked Jiiyself— Is that, ready 
the ligjit ill which the Services are looked on ? Of one Service it ill becomes ! 

me to speak. Its record is known and I am. content to leave its merits 
and ejemeriis to tiie verdict of history. Bin wind of tiie others, tlie 
engineers, the doctors, the jjolicemen, the professors, the forest oftieers ; 

ajid the rest wiio have spent their lives and 'oftCii died in the service of ‘ 

Tndici ? Were these mere mercenaries, ? Is this ail the recognition that is ' 
due to them from n developed India f And tiicn I pvas comforted aiicf : 

fell that there was iiomting in; .the -word merceBury for they w’ere iiiereen-' , ; 

aries in the same ivay as\that;great armymf whom it is written : ! 

■' lUieae, in the day t^vlieii/lie.aveii was falling, 1; /rVi-vp^Wk ; 

The hour when earth fomidations deik i . ; v-kk' 

. ' . followed" their nierconary calling ' k .v' '' 

^ ^ ‘ . H. And took their 'Wagea and are deadd ^ .y-;; _ w. , | 
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Mr./'Presiieiit i -.Essoliitioii iaoved'-:' 

'f'Tliis Assembly rccomiuciids to t'he. Governor G-eneralin Council :■ 

(1) Thet trie fobowing rccommendatioiis of tire Boyal Coniinissioii on tiio Saperior 
' ' ■ Civil Ber vices , in India . bo' in principle approved : 

: (6v) ■ tiia.t viiile' tb system of appointiuont uikI control of ' tlie A:]!- 

liidia. Beiadtmfb slioiiItlA ill pimserd luaintninod in reserved 

fields, tlievfolirnvlng *Bcnu'ices Ajpejiitiiig in transferred lields, iiaDiely, 
the iinlian Edue.ntioii:ii Service, tde Indian .AgTieuitural Service^ tiio 
.'hidian Veterjoary Service, the Buildings and Bonds Brandi of the f ^ ^ 
Fadinc Service of ’Engineers in those provinces in vdiicli the two Ijraiidies 
liave Inam souardo'-ir riid tl.e Indian roroofc Bervico in Bombay and y 
Buium, fiiioidd so far nj future recraits are concerned be appoinled and 
/co-jitrolied by- Local .GovcriLmeiits' ; 

(0; that recreitnamt of Indiians for tlie Services in reserved nclds should be 
iiicreiuHcd as reconuiieiuled ; 

(e) that having partieular regard to rceonimendatioii (u), early stops lie taken 
to conytitute the Public Service C-ommissioii contemplated. ];y section 96-0 
0 .!; the Clovemmeiit of India Act, and to enact such legislation a.s may 
bo necessary ; , 

(2) That pay, passage coneesslonB and pensions be granted to the officers of 
the Superior Civil Services in India appiminiatclj on the scale recoin- 
inendc'd ; asnl 

(3) Tisat the iv:icomnionuation of the Eoyal Conmilssion regarding the constltn- 
tloa of Provincial iVIedKail Seivlees in Governor's Provinces bo accepted 
in principle, subject to : 

{a) tlie eiuployniciit in the jirovinces of an adequate military reserve ; : I ' 

(b) the. provision of adequate inedktal attcmdain^^^ for British Officers in the 
Civil Beiwiees and their .families ; and ■ . 

{cj Lee fu.rth.er consi derail on of the conditions necessary to secure an adequate 
number of Brltisli medlcui recruits for tiie needs of the ArniyP^ 

Pandit ISotilal MqTitii (Citioi:; o'i’ tlic United Provinces : Noii-Miiliain- 
inadan Urban ) : Sir, I rise to ipnpve the Nationalist amendment to tlic 
Goveriiiaent Ivesoliition wliicii has just been so very ably moved by tlie 
Ii"onoTira].de the ITome ^Member. The amendment stands in rny name, 
and I wisih to nialvC it perfectly clear at the very outset that it is a 
Nationalist amendment. It is rather long' and 1 ^voiild follovo the exain])le 
of tlie Monoiirable the Home 'f^iCinber in dealing' mitli it. I shall not 
inflict It upon the House by reading it from begirnii.ng to end. 

Sir, before I go Into my amendment I think it is but due to the 
Ilonourab'ie the riorne Member that I should eongratulate him on the 
great ability and persi)ieuity with v/hicli he has dealt v/ith the subject, 
lie has dealt with it very fairly and has not overdone any part v/hich 
related to the benefit of the Services. But remembering the undertaking 
that Jie gav(3 at (jiiestion time about the inate.riak tlini he was going to 
place b<?fore this House, I must confess to a feeling of great nervousness 
all the time that I was listening to Ms very elaborate speech. I was 
listening to it almost with bated breath -aiicl at every moment I expected 
- that some new material, something which we could not guess at from the 
report, would be f orthcoming. ’ I saw something, protruding from the 
. ' files in fi'oiit of him and took it to be the fuse of the liomb under Ins table. 

I expeetetU every' moment the bomb to be thrown and sooner or later to 
burst upon us. ' I waited and waited anclTt was only when the Honourable ' 
y the Hmm3 Moiiiber resumed -his seat that I beayecl a sigh of relief. The - 
' ■ ,^>mb dhi imt after all explode,; it was not even thrown^ and wa remaiuj 

. far as the - materials go, where we were before the Honourable "the 

" Member began his speech,- ' ■ . ' , . ' ' " 





Xmw Sir, be iBafle certain p r el i rail -ary rerearks abont llic^ vrJn.c 
Co be attaciic'tl In i<i‘pr-rt, -ar-.l 1 K-it to Xc-.l vrilh liieiii by 

point. Wliat lie \: ar that ibis >:op,:r:y> oi.'oh jiy l-orij- 

' . anis‘<ion whiela was constilarfsl by aeiiilcTae-i. at rbe biylw.st T}Os.u:ni. 
aiid attaiiiiaeiats. NoDody lias ever uorb-U'-d or d-sprutefl tiiat. _^The 
next point be iirnle \raH tlxat tke ree veoine.. vie . ions: were tie rrsuJi of 
a eomproiiiise. It is iiere, Sir, p'kat 1 v/ouid bey to enter ii:y diss-oit. 

Com promise between wiKmi t Wko were tbc rewtie? io theJ: enwyro- 
iiifte ! The iloriov-ialile tlie Home Member said that t:;e Lidetn 
gentlemen on tbe (Joiomission. were representative Indians. Here ayain, 

Sir, 1 beg to join issue. Vvdio elected tliein ; udiosc repre'-auitatives 
were they, and W‘haT position did they oeenpj. in 'the piibiic life of tlie 
country apart from tlieir relations with the Government or their iiieinber- 
shi.p of one of the two Houses of Legislature, at one time or' another f 
Then the Honourable the Home Member-' said that we must take it as 
a verdict of the jury, and that we must attach to it the same weight as 
we would attach to' a iiiianiirious verdict of a jury. Now, Sir, I IiaA'O had 
something to do with juries,-. /and. IHinow''- under wbat circumstances 
. -weight -.'is attached to the verdict. -of a- jury, .and under wdiaf eirciiin- 
■ stances no iveiglit at ail is attached to it. When the evidence is taken 
in open Court and the public are in possession of the facts dh'oin day to 
clay as the trial proceeds, wdien the learned Judge has chrirged the 
■jury in public and has review’'ed the whole facts and given the .laT7 of 
the case, it is then that the nnanimoiis verdict of a jury is entitled to 
all the weight that can be claimed for it., But 'without any 'of these 
things the very basis which gives the jury its weight is wanting and 
the verdict is of no value. 

Then my Iloaoiirable friend justified the Beport of the Royal Com- 
■mission by the rule of faeiurti miUt, " Here again I regret I am iina!)le 
to follow my learned friend. The doctrine’' of faetmn valet is very 
vreli known to lawwsrs. It means -that irregularities which had no 
effect on the essei>tials or contravene any principle must be condoned 
when the thing itself is dona. Such irregularities must not be allowed 
to disturb wliut .ha>s already been accomplished. We have heard of an 
adoption or a marriage not being allow^ed to be questioned on the 
doctrine of fachim if all 'the -objections urged against it are mere 

irregularities which do not go to the very root. I ask the House in the 
present instance- whether it can possibly be said that the., objections 
we take to the Report are. mere objections of form and irregularity 
wiiieh d^rn^t touch tire merits. 'The objections we take are objections ^ 

which vitiate^ the whole proceedings, wdiich go to the very root of every ; 

, recommendation that the-,- Royal Commission' has made, -as I shall pro-, 
ceed to show when I deal with the various paragraphs of my amendment. i 

That iRUug'so, there is no justification whatever for invoking the doctrine , ! 

fmium, valet in support of the Report. - ' . : 

Now, Sir, I shall follow the course 'which the IIonoiiraHe the Home . '' 

Member lias followed, and only deal, wdth my amendment in a general 
way as the Honourable the Home Member has dealt with his Ecsoliitiom : 

I shall, with your pemiissioB, lay it bit "by 'bit before thelloiise, and as . ' i 

I do so, make a 'sort of raimii!g,eoniment.,.to explain any points which ,, : 

I may think are necessary- to be-expiained. y ' \ i, 

^Now the whole scheme 'pf 'the ' -amendment is quite clear. If is' '/f' \ ' , i 

divided into two parts. The, first /part gives, the grounds upon which ■ 'y' ' - j 

^ : ___ y /- 'y., ^ .y. • S 
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wc say tliat bo effect slimikl be given to the recommendations of the 
liova^ Commission. It also gives the constructive proposals we have to 
malce in the light of the facts stated. The second part deals With the 
grievances, or rather refers to the grievances of the present incumbents 
ill the various grades of Servkes. 

In Part I we contend that the recommendations of the I>e^e Com- 
mission should be wdiolly rejected. In order to establish why t^is 
should be so, my task is‘ facilitated by the Eesolution which has been 
moved on behalf of the Gr^vernment. I think, Sir, I can show to the 
satisfaction of this House from the terms of that Eesolution itself that 
the Government is in full agreement with ns in thinking that tlu 
recommendations of the Itoyal Comiiiissioii should be wholly laid aside, 
and that our conclusions, if'tve have to form any, should be based upon 
facts quite independent of those recommendations. Now let me for a 
moment turn to the language of the Resolution. What is said here 
is that 

The re<?ommGnflation8 of the Boyal Commission on the Superior Civil 

Services in India be in lyrinciple approved. ^ ' 

What is the meaning of being approved in principle f What is 
the principle tiiat this Royal Commission has laid down We may 
as well look for a needle in a hay stack as try and* find out a principle 
in the Report of the Royal Commission. It is a string of ipse dixits^ a 
series of bald statements, of inferences and conclusions, supposed to 
have been arrived at upon evidence* wdiieh is not before this Housa 
But I wdll assume that there is a principle in these fincling>s, in these 
recommendations. If that be so, where is the acceptance of the recom- 
mendations themselve^? When a recommendation is made and you 
only accept it in principle, do you accept it in the form in substance or 
to the full extent it goes ? You certainly do not, and*that being so, I 
say, and say with confidence, that there is not a single recommendation of 
the Royal Commission which has been accepted by the Government as it 
stands * without qualifications and^ modifications which have not been 
disclosed and which for aught we know may change the whole face of 
the Report. The approval in principle applies to sub-clauses (a), (&) 
and (c) of'clause (1) as well as clause (2) ; but when we come to clause 
(2), we find another^ word, a tell-tale word. What this House is asked 
to do is to approve the'principle that ‘ ' pay, passage, concessions and pensions 
be granted to the officers of the Superior Civil Services in India approxi- 
mately on the scale recommended ’’ ; not exactly, but appraximaiely. Again 
in clause* (3) we find the same important w’ords in principle. The clause 
runs 

That the recommendation of the Koyal Commission Tcgarding the constatutio?» 
of Froviiidal Medical Services in Governors' Provinces be accepted in principle. 

And this adoption in principle is further diluted by the sub-clauses 
being subjected to certain conditions. 

Now, Sir, if any principle can be deduced from this Eeport and the 
recommendations of the Royal Cdaimission, the principle is that the exist- 
ing Services ghould be paid more money and that fresh recruits should be 
better treated than they are at pr^nt. Does that fact deserve to be 
: .»rf4«.!^»ified by the name of principle! Was it not known, was it not 

, 'V this AQTintry.and in England before tiis galaxy of 

gentlemen of great intelligence iand, high position met together and spent 
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five laklis of tlie of tlie tax-pa^'er to lay it down as a principle f 

The real fact is that the Government themselves are not dcsirmis to take 
the recommendations as they stand without qnalifkiation, and the whole 
idea of the itosolutbn, as I read it — and Sir, I read the lines as well as 
between the lines, and put upon it the meaning which any man of affairs 
wdil put is simply thls^, in the name of the recommendations of the Royal 
I'omiiiijision give m a free hand to- do what we please, because anything 
and everything can be justified as coming under the principle of that 
Reix>rt. KoWj Sir, what is the position ? As I have said, the people do 
Slot want it, ami I have shown, the Govermnont cannot accept it in its 
entirety. The press has pronounced against it, not mer'cly the Swaraji:;t 
press, Sir, but also the picss which we all know represents the interests 
of the Services themsidves. In this connection may I be allowed to refer 
to a short note which ap|ieared only tW'O days ago in the Pioneer,’' that 
great champion of the officials ail over India, and also in England ? What 
does the writer say about this third clause, which was subsequently added 
lo the Resolution of my Honourable friend I He says : 

The t]ro\"ers3?nejit Besolution he m the ncgisktwe Asscmblj om 

\Yednesdn,y has been exteaided by the inelusion of a third chmse dealing with the 
Lee Coitimissioa^s proi>osai3 for the reorganisatioii of the Medical Services. As we 
expected, tiic Goveriuneiit cawnot .recommend the accepti-iaace of the principle of these 
proposals without eoKsiderable reservation. ^ ' 

So hero have it, that the Government are not preparal to accept 
even the principle without certain reservations. Then he says : 

For roimnn whkb have hoea given at some length in the columns of the 
Ttoncer, these reservjitions are most importaSt and will probably require practically 
a eouij)lete review of the witole question involved,'' 

Then the tvriter proceeds: 

It has long been recognised that the scheme in the light of the present state 
of recruitment would be quite impracticiabie. We doubt indeed wdiether the Oovern- 
fijaent can contemplate the adoption of even a part of tlie proposals made without 
furtlicr iuvestigatiosa of the whole subject of the Medicjil Services in India." 

Now that may be taken as a fair sample of the views of the pre;^s 
and of the Government as regards the whole of the recommendations of 
the Royal Commission. So that we are, Sir, exactly where -we were before 
the Royal Commission came, and that I submit on the showing of the 
Government themsei\’es. 

I will now’-, with your permission, take the various parts of my amend* 
ment, and in dealing with them I shall refer to such points as the Honour* 
able the Home Member has tried to make about some of the clauses. X 
miy in my amendment, that the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Superior Civil Services of India be not accepted,’"’ and the 
4!rsl''''reason-I''give iS': ' 

(ii) That tbe Euyal Conimissiioii on the Buperlor Civil Bervices m India was 
appomted and allowed to enter upon its functions in utter disregard of the Besolutioms 
passed by the Hxi^ Assembly. ^ ■ 

Now, Sir, a few facts, of wMcTi the Hotise is probably well aware, ar-e 
to be borne in mind. I will only give three dates. 

On the 26th January, 1923, a motion for adjournment of the House 
was passed. That motion was made: on the decision of His Majesty to 
appoint this Boyal Commission. The motion was carried without a division. 
Then, on the 17th March of the saiae year, when the Budget eaiae up 
for discussion, a motion was made to omit the provision for- the etpen- 
diture to be incurred on a»eao#fc: ctf this Royal On TumissT on^ tha* 
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motion also was carried. Lastly, on tlie 28t]i Marcli, 10 da^'s later, 

Jjis Exeeileney the Ghovernor General in Council restored the grant— 
len 3ih Exeelieiicy the Governor General but the Governor 'Geaerai Jii 
Goiincil. Thus the Royal Commission v/ as forced upon ^ the country in 
s[>ite of Ihe proiest of the first Assembly — a protest whicli was ba(-.xea 
l>y the general feeling and the general opinion in the country and in the 
pre‘ss'. it is believed that the Government of India themselves were at 
one lluic' otnainst it. In the report of the debates on this motion I find 
ilmt my Honourable friend ihe indomitable Dr. Gonr threw out an open 
challenge to the then Horne Member, Sir Malcolm Hailey, to deny that 
that was the fact, namely, that the Goyernnicnt had at one time expressed 
tiieir Ojiinion against the appoiiitinent of this Sir Malcolm 

lluiley, with liLs usual ability an a skilful ..fencer in debate, avoided a 
direct answer to llial cbrillenge, but treated fhe House to a dissertation 
on the eiliies of office and on the etiquette and eonyeiirions of men in 
Ididi office, saying that he would not be teiiipted, whatever Dr. Gour 
might say, to give a direct answer.. Novv, Sir, I was not then a Member 
of this House, but the report of the proceedings leaves no doubt in my 
mind cm the point. It may be that the Government were not at the 
time v;heii Dr. Gour put llie question and threw out the challenge, against 
tlie Mjqjointmeiit of the Royal Commission ; but there is no doubt that 
at .some time or other they xvere against it. There was an ultra- 
Conservative Goveninient in Ei:glaiid in those, days and the.re wms a 
reactionary Secretary of State — the adjectives are not mhie. Sir, 
but w«.neaTsed by. Suu.^^ialcolm Ilhile}^ himselL • There is no doubt that 
tiu^ Goveniment of India had to. bend before the will of the Government 
at Horne ; and having doiie so it was but natural for the Governor 
General in Council to certify the grant which had been refused by the 
House. iCow, Sir, we are asked to swallow all this, to put our seal of 
approval on. these proceedings, and to consider this Report as if it wa.s 
a lu'port made by a Commission under the sanction of 'lhisHIouse, and the 
money spent was the money which this House had allotted for- it. T 
make free to say that ;f the Government in England, wdiich rode rough- 
shod over the null of the people of India, had now been in power I should 
uo'tahdy have refused even to look at this .Report (Hear, hear) ; but 
we know that the present Governinent and the present Secretary of 
State are not, either in fact or by any fiction of law or eonvontion, 
responsible fo.r the action taken by their xmulecessors. We know als > 
uvhat was stated in the House of Lords in the recent debate and udiat 
‘we are in all sincerity of purpose expected to. do by the lu'es^uit Govcd’u,- 
rnejit. It is the present Labour Governinent and not their predecessor^ 

..who liave invited us to express ourselves upon the merits of this Renorh 
and in eomnion courtesy wc are bound to accept their, invitation and 
go into Cne merits, But- L wush to make it- perfectly clear that we i 

fdo^:iiot abauilou-thk xika— if I may -use the language of law,— this pliu 
is in bor. re.!y upon it as a .strong, reafion why the 'recommeudatioiis 
Hil: the Royal Coiimission •shmild uot & accepted at all 

Now, .Sir, ill this eoniteetipn tliere.-'is',' another' important fact wdiidi 
oeserves to be noticed. It is- Mhjs---^thaiMhe'. tvvo great divisions of ' h 
political thought ill India, namely, ^he'''QoxigreBS, including the Sworn jislh, ,j’f 

'and the Liberals inelmling the''‘Mod6rateSj.,b,oth pronounced against this 
?',|woeidure and were^froxn the\begihhiin:g/opposecT to 'the coiistHution df 
EoyaJ Comniissipn* Tlie.ySwirailsts- and' Congressmen .were 'bf 
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coiijou ]a’ llieir very creed laiable to take paid in the p.roe.eef]ire:r?^, but 
tle» most remarkable fact is that all Ihe Liberal Assoeiatioie^ in the 
eouiilry eitkeady resolved to boycott this Coininissio)!, and if a stray 
I/beral liere and there ^ave his eyidence— as 1 know some did- -it was 
in his 0W51 personal ea])aeiiy~]ie ]'epre.ienletl neither his a/oOeialimi 3)or 
Jds party nor his eoiintry. That.bemg so, I .ask what is the value of 
such, a Report, of reeommenclatiqns which have ])een arriwul at on 
. praeijcndiy oiie*sided evidence, of proceedings in which the public, llie 
real masters, bad no' say at ail and the holding' of which in llseii: con- 
stituled an insult upon the public ? So that, Sir, although we (h) not 
; rijj-.-ei. the Report on that one groiihcl, we do asir liis i^\Iajest\ ’s Gov- 
ernmeril to give the fact*'^ that I have just stated their proper vreight, 
ami giving them their proper weight, to do as the}^ would have done If 
thcA^ were in our position. I ask the. Labour Government to put them- 
selves in our position and to treat this Re})ort in the manner in which 
^ they would have treated it if they had been ignored as we were (Hear, 
hear.) 

Now, Sir, T will come to the next clause, clause (h) of my amend- 
ment, which gives the second reason iHiy the recommendaliojui should 
„.not be accepted : , 

That nil qiiestloiis affecting the Civil Services are inseparably connected with, 
and entirely dependent upon, the larger question of the grant of responsible govern- 
nieiit to India ami cannot Pe entertained and satisfactorily dealt with unless and iintii 
the Resolution of this Koiise on responsible government adopted on 18th February 
1924, is substantially complied with.^^ 

It is im])ossible to conceive how any Sendee can be proper!}^ organised 
until we l-now exaeth" who will be the master that public servants will 
have to serve. Who- can tell,, before the final settlement of the question 
. of the grant of responsible government. to India, -what, will be the ziatiire 
. of the services required, who will be the persons qualified to enter those 
Services ami what should be the terms' upon which those Services are 
to be recruited Now, my Ilpnourable friend referred us to certain 
extracts regarding the position of Services vi^-a-vis any form . of govern- 
ment a .‘id he quoted .from Professor Ramsay f^Iuir that as regards the 
carrying on of the daily adminivslration and the enforeeiae,L]t of the 
existing laws wliich is nine-tenths of the business of , goyernnient, this 
co’intry, m., England, was governed by a pure bureaucracy. Now, my 
IJohourable friend will’ pardon me -if- 1 say* that’‘he need not .have quoted 
those juissages. *• -There is' not the' lea'st doubt about the principle. No 
one has ever said in this House or outside it that the carr 3 u’ng on 
of the daily administration and the enforcement of the existing laws ps 
any part of the duty' of this House or .'will be any part of the dbty of 
the responsible government 'which may be set up hereafter. Bub these 
quotations refer to a different state* of things. They refer to a state 
of things which assumes the employment of a permanent service to 
instruct the changing Governments which come in and go out from time 
to time ; and in those circumstances you may call the permanent service, 
it may be, in a sort of vague manner^ a bureaucracy. The kind of inter- 
ference this House claims to be entitled -to make, and the responsible 
government * when it is established will bo entitled to make^ is., shown 
in a book of greater authority than . Professor -Ramsay Miiirks book 
which ^ was referred to by thi, nondurable 'the Home Member, ’T mean 
Sidgwiek’'s/^ Elements of Politics/^ . At page 460 the author says I ' 

As regards the orgarisatioix . and ; matiagement of the, whole' exeentivo 'orgaJi ' 
It ek'arly belongs to the Legislature' the, powers of officials and to cletemin^ 
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ivJiat special privileges or liabilities it may be for the public advantoge to allot to 

(Dr imposse on nny clasps of servants: of tfte Government, ssnd generally lay aawn tfoa 
conditions of apXfointment and teimre of exeemtive oHSces,^^ 

Thh, Bit, is wliat we wmt ' We are not uuking to he allowed to inter-* 
fere from dny to clay witk tlie aetual carrying out of tbe laws or tl?e 
policy of Government. We claim the right to lay ■ clown that policy 
and to enforce it y and if public servants would not enforce it,, to have 
the right to exercise our disciplinary jurisdiction over them aod to dictate 
to them from time to time what is their duty. Then Sidgwiek goes mi 
to say ; 

**%Vc Irrrre seen that experience alone can determine tfre degree of Hiimteness 
to wMc'h the frmnemJ eoritrol exercised hy the LegisTafure over the exeentiTe- should he^ 
turned so us to secure the maximtim of economy mtliout impairing the general efScieirej 
of the organ or its power of promptly meeting siidderi calls for special activity. Ob 
the other hand for reasons hefore given the liegislatiire shotiM he preverrted, By law 
er custom, from interfering in the selection of individuals to fill vacant x>osts, or in 
the particular allofment of tasks to fhesi, witMis the range of busiisess' assigned to 
the department to which they Belong. 

That, I take it, Sir, is a correct statement of the law upon, tiie subject 
and it is for that that we contend. These are more or les^ uKittex’S 
of elementaiy learning. 

Then, as to the bureaucracy in England, we have got some v^ery 
deseri])tive names in English and Colonial law for the permaiieni service; 
for instanee xve have the very expressive word Mr. Mother country ; 
a srentleman who is specially versed in the laws of England and 'the 
routine work and procedure and whose business is to instruct the Govern- 
ment for the time being, which is generally composed of laymen. I have 
no objection at all to not only one but a dozen Messrs. Mother-country 
coming over here and instructing us. Now Avhat is the theorctreal rela- 
tion between the political chief which we aspire to be and the permanent 
subordinates which the Civil Service must become sooner or later. 

IJore it is : 

** The political cBief furnisBes tBe lay element in tlie eoneerR ;■ his: fmiction is 
to bring the administration into harmony with the general sense of the comimmity 
and ospeeiany of Parliament. He must keep it in accord with the %dews of the 
xiajority in the House of Commons and conversety defend it when cidtieised and x>rote<ii, 
it against injury By any iU-considered actiim of the Hoiisey'^ 

and so on. 

This is from Mr. Lowell's hooh on the Government of England- 
I therefore ash whether the policy yon are pursuing' 

Sr.M. jg polic3^ which has anj^ relation whatever to the 

pant of responsible government to the country. It may come to-day^ 
it may come to-morrow, it may come ten years hesnee ; it may come a 
hundred j'ears hence. This policy is certainly not a policy to lead, us to 
resfionsible government at any time. Mere substitution of Indian for 
English public servants has nothing whatever to do with the changes 
■which must necessarily come the moment real power is invested in this ^ 
Ijcgislature and in the representatives of the people. We do not want 
simply a brown bureancracy to be snbstituted for a white bureaucracy. 

We want substptial powers in the representatives of the people and, 
if our white friends would care to stay and take part in our affairs 
, after we hpe got those powe:^ we wift be very glad to see them as 

\ representatives their community, in thm House. 
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I now come to clause (c) ; 

That the terms of refereisce to'. the said Boja! Commission and the recommenda- 
tions made bj it involve the perpetnatloa .of an aatiqnated and anachronic system of 
public services Vrithout ,aiiy^ attempt to reconstruct the administrative machinerj to 
suit the present day conditions of India which are widely diftercnt from those pro- 
vailing when it was inaugurated. ' V 

Now, I would like to make it clear to the House that I have BOthiug 
to say against the gentlemen who are in the Service at present or who 
have been in the Service in the past, or even against those t%'ho might 
come into the Service in future. It is the system that I attack and 
I attack it vrith all the strength at my command. This system I say 
is the survival — I will not say of barbarism, but of the conditions of 
110 years ago when we were taken as a primitive people and the English 
Government began to bring us up in the knowledge of citizenship and 
civic duties. It was in 1813 that the Indian appointments fur British 
youths were reserved for those trained in the Company’s College at 
liaiieybury. Since then the system that guarantees the conditions of 
service remained practically the same, with this exception that the pays, 
pensions and allowances were from time to time increased. It is the 
old miUhdp system inaugurated in 1813 which we find in force in the year 
of grace 3923. (A Voice : 1921.”) Yes, 1924, one year makes bo 

difference in the life of a nation. What I submit is that %ve are no 
longer in the nnUhap period and that the md-hap principle will not now 
help you to govern the country. If you want to be here, if you want 
to take part in our affairs, it has to be under a system and not 

a md~hdp system. Wc are willing to treat you as brothers and sisters iff 
you will treat us as brothers and sisters ; but no more of your md-bdpisrK. 

Well, Sir, as I have already said with reference to the previous* 
clause, it is one thing to improve your services, it is one thing to make^ 
them fit for the growing requirements of the times, but it is quite a 
diflerent thing to reconstruct your Services and your administrative^ 
machinery in accordance with the change in the Government wdiich i^ 
bound to come sooner or later. In support of this, I shall, with your 
leave, Sir, read a few passages from an excellent article which appeared 
the other day in the Times of India, I read it, Sir, because the point I 
am now making is so well put that I could not have put it better. I adopt 
it as a part of my argument. Sir, I am again quoting from an Anglo- 
Indian paper, Anglo-Indian in colour, in spirit and in mind. (i¥r. ¥. A. 
Jinnah : Better than the Pioneer.) Yes, better than the Pioneer. Well, 
Sir, this is an article which appeared on the 29th of August 1924 and 
here is the passage that I wish to read. Ti-eatlng of the adiiiiidstrative 
founchdions of political progress, the writer says : 

The toot 01 the whole difikulty would seem to be tliat Indian opinion does 
not believe that the Services, as at present recruited and organised, can lit harmoni-- 
ouslv into the scheme ox a self-governing India. This a]>pears to raise a question 
not easily dismissed hy tlic enunciation of common-place truisms. For reflection shows 
that the* problem has never received adequate examination. There is no gainsaying 
the fact that while much nttention has been devoted during the last few years to 
the question of political reform and constitutional progress, the reform of the admi- 
nistrative machinery of the country has been very largely neglected. Has any res- 
ponsible person, either in India or in England, seriously sat down to think out 
the kind of Public Services which India really needs, and in consequence to arrive at 
some estimate as to thd extent to which the present staffing and recruitment of the 
adminislrative machine really correspond .with this desideratum! And yet, on ^tho 
face of it, there would seem to be very good grounds for such a step. The political 
and constitutional progress of India is, of a kind which is likely at length to assimilate 
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her to tiidso cotii'trios lu Tcgpnusible g'overiiment ' obtaitis. Act^ tho^ Public 

P <;!' Jii'lijj rcihiiiu (?i!tnviv tlHteiTut in tvpc; from tlio Public Wervicoii m other 

e,e.urn>,. h^ieir jtu.hiiuii io more din-uilled ; their omolimiOJits are meouipurubiy 

And Jie goes4 on : ^ _ , , 

Blit are we iuatihu.l in assmning that these concQS&ims (of patj and aWnmneesf) 
mv fhv dne o if. I'm a re eii.t r:uit.s, until wc have convincea ourselves tluit the system by 
A\ej“h, Ihi- pLi]d4e »Sci'viees arc* siatfed and recruited is v»'hat the eoinitry really requires ? 
Vv'f ari* Jiot lure eoiuenieil to ra?se the question of -Indiauisatioiq whieh lias, it will 
]»(* olfvieusj an iniportuiit beariui^ upon the subject. AVe desire to tiike the broadest 
viiiv. fmiia is rapidJv advjuudug along tiic lines of political reform ; but the system 
(‘f iu‘r. LHiblic Services still retains the characteristics of .n -paternal regime which is 
now every day vanishing further and further into obsolescence. ' 

. One more passage, Sir, before I linisli with this ; ' * 

There can, of course, he no question of tampering with the rights of the present 
generation of public serwints. But in considering the question of recruitinent, the 
])robiem we have indicated arises in an acute form. Aro we justified, witliout thor 
most (‘arefui and the most meticulous invostigatioiq in i^erpetuating fv xegimo which 
took, its rise in eooditioais now long passed away ? ’ ' 

Now, Sir, ' tills. is really tbe ease I make in clause (e),. It has been put 
clearly in this article by the writer. 

I now go on to clause (d)' and shall very briefly deal with it and the 
remaining clauses as I am afraid I am going beyond my time-limit* 

Clause (d) runs : , . - " . 

That the; said terms of reference to the said Bo3'al Commission and the reconi' 
mendations made by it are based on the uinvarraiited assumption that the existing 
system of Governmont both Central and Provincial and the present position, pow’crs 
and functions of the Secretary of State, the Governor General and the Governors of 
Provinces would continue indefinitely^ ^ 

Now, Sir, there is no doubt that the Eoyal Commission, while they 
certainly have in contemplation — ^as they say at the beginning of their 
recommendation — the progressive realisation of responsible government 
in this country, have consciously or unconsciously made recommendations 
which have the opposite effect, as I shall shoiv presently. But, taking the 
recommendations as they stand, they come to this that it wall take 15 years 
to bring us to a proportion of 50 per cent, of Indians in the Superior 
Executive Services. ’ ■ ■ 

That is to say, in the year 1939, w^e shall have that propor- 
tion, and those who shall have entered in that lucky year will have 
another 25 years at least of official life to run. The complete Indianisa- 
tion -will thus be delayed for 40 years even if there is no further recruit- 
ment in England. But the ratio of 50 per cent, is to be kept up even after 
15 years by fresh recruitment %vh'ere it will remain — ^for how long we do 
not kno-w ; may be the Greek Kalends. 

I was very much pained, Sir, at the reference that was made by the 
Honourable the Home Member to the phrase mercenary hordes which 
he said had been tised to describe the British Services. I do not know if he 
heard it in this House or elsewhere, but so far as my information goes no 
Honourable. Member in this House , has ever permitted himself to use that 
expression. ’ ■ 

• , ,The Hanourable Sir Alexander 'Muddiman t did,-' not hear it 
stated in this House; ^ I read it in some-paper.'- 

' Pandit Motilal Nehru : I am- very glad 'to hear that. ■ 1 cannot thinK 
of'Eiiy Honourable Member of -iME;. House .‘deferring to the Services, and. 
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especially the Services, as liorcles otVmem-niar^ Tlie vdiole point 

is lids, that the Services geueraiiy are an aiiaciironi^ui at tlie present day ; 
an<l i take the liberty to say of niy iionoiiraide idderul the iionie Alember 
that he Idinseif is an anachrojiism, a very cost ajinehronism. But no 
Alember of this House has eveiy said anything whatever against the actual 
discharge of the duties by the British element of the ^Services as a whole. 
They are not wanted because their continuance in tiie present condition of 
things is not consistent with the progress that has already been made or 
will be made in future. 

Now, Sir,. I come to clause (e) w'hich runs as follow's : 

That some of the reeomineiKlations of the Koval Commission are intended to 
deprive tlie Legislatures even of tlieir existing powers by suggesting devices to transfer 
items of expenditure hitherto subject to the vote of the Assembly and the Provincial 
Councils to the head of non-votable items.'^ 

That is a matter which has not been dealt with by my Honourable 
friend. I refer in this clause to the recommendations made in respect of 
passages in paragrai)hs 36, 37, 64 and 65 and also to the Provident Fund 
contributions dealt with in paragraph 87 and to the re-appointment by 
the Secretary of State of officers already appointed by the Government 
of India so as to have the benefit of non-votable salaries. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman Would the Honourable 
Member mind giving tlie references again ? 

Pandit Motilal Nehru : Paragraphs 36 and 37, and 64 and 65. Pro- 
vident Fund Contributions — paragraph 86. Pe-appointmeiit ’ of officer^, 
paragraph 89. Now% Sir, it is often necessary for the best of objects and 
from the best of motives to resort to devices. But wlien a device is intend- 
ed to curtail the liberty of the people — ^sueh scant liberty as has been 
allow'cd to them — you cannot expect them to applause either the object or 
the motive. What have the Eoyal Commission done ? In i*espeet of pas- 
sages their recommendations come to this : 

<< We recommenrl flint officers arc cutltlcd to passages. But wc know that passages 
are subject to the vote of the Assembly. We do not Avant this new-fangled Assembly 
or the Provincial Jjegish'.tures to lun’c at their mercy these officers for Avhom passages 
arc essential. We tiierefore say this, that alth.ough it is an allowance for passage;^, 
althongli it is no part of tlieir pay, although tluw arc not entitled to spend it 
they would their own pay, yet in spite of all this call it pay, add it to theii 
pay, ami say that it is pay, and then, Avhen it is time for tlio Accountant-G'meral 
to pay it is not to be paid to the officer. It is to be paid into a special fund called the 
' Passage Fund ^ nud kept ajiart, and Avhen the particular officer requires a passage, 
it is then to be paid to him as passage money. ^ ^ 

It comes to this that passage is an allowance ; it remains all along a passage 
allowance ; it is paid as passage allowance ; it is not drawn as pay, but 
simply to take it away from the vote of the Assembly or the Councils 
they say there is no harm in calling it pay although it never was intended 
to be any part of the pay. 

This applies also to the Provddential Fund (Laughter) — I mean Pro- 
vident Fund. — I wish it were I^rovidential for in that case it would be no 
burden on India. 

Then we come to the reappointment of officers. There are certain 
officers appointed in England by the Secretary of State. There are certain . 
others who are appointed by the Govemiheht of India. The officers ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of State are not under our control as regards 
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pay and allowances. With regard to those appointed here, their pay and 
allowances are subject to the vote of the Assenibly or the Councils. There 
is nothing easier than to ask the Secretary of State to reappoint these men, 
in order that these nxen may get out of the clutches of the Assembly, and 
the Royal Commission liave recommended accordingly. This is how we are 
expected to advance step by step to responsible government. 

The next paragraph of my amendment deals with racial discrimina- 
tions and runs : ' ■ 

(/) That the said recommendations have introduced racial discriminations in 
the treatment of the AlWndia Serrices. 

I shall run somewhat hurriedly through this and the remaining para- 
graphs and vshall simply explain Vha,t I mean. In papage concessions i 
there is racial discrimination. That is to sa}’', the concession is to be given 
only to officers of non-Asiatic domicile. » There is racial discrimination also 
in remittance privileges and the Indian Medical Service, where ^ medica,! 
assistance is recommended to be giveii|»to Europeans on a racial basis. . 
My friends who will follow me -will deal! with these subjects more in detail. /\ 
I shall also for the present pass over the clause which deals with medical 
service. There are some of my medicaRfrionds here who understand the 
position better than I do and they will place their vie^vs before this House. 

I now'come to the last clause, that the inquiry held by the Royal Com- 
mission has been unsatisfactory in that the bulk of*the evidence on which 
the Report is based was taken in camera^ and no material is referred to 
or made available^to the Assembly. I might have added that they have 
not even divulged the names of the witnesses, and we do^not know what 
cla>ss of people were examined. Now, Sir, this has been passed over very 
lightly by my Honourable friend.^ It is a matter to which I attach the 
greate^it importance. A Royal Commission is in its very nature a public 
tribunal intended to hold a public inquiry. I am surprised that my 
Ilonourahlc friend said that the terms of reference to the Royal Commis- 
sion did not include an authority or a direction to publish the evidence. 

I do not think that the terms of reference to any Royal Commission need 
contain such a direction, because it is in the Yerj nature of things, in the 
very nature of its constitution, in the very nature of the inquiry it is to 
hold, that evidence should be recorded in public, except perhaps in eases 
where there are special reasons for not recording it in public ; for inrtanee, 
there may be one, two or more witnesses examined in camera, tc avoid 
State secrets from being divulged. What is mast surprising is that a 
string of recommendations is placed before us and we are asked to accept 
it as it stands. As regards the passage and other allowances, there is 
absolutely no reason given for allowing them and there is absolutely no 
evidence cited to support them, yet the Go%Trnment of India have by 
some intuition or inspiration come to know that tlie recommendations are 
quite necessary. The only reason now given is that the members of the 
Royal Cbmmistdon were all for allowing them. Now, Sir. if that were any 
test, I think it will save a great deal of public money if we abolished ail 
the Appellate Courts in the country and simply appointed honourable men 
as Judges of Courts of first instance and made their judgments final for 
all time to come, I have never heard.. Sir, that any person, however hirii, 
whatever his position, however great his attainments, can take shelter uncler 
his ability or attainments when called upon to support his conclusions 
^^by the evidence that he 'may have';taken. But here again, I have some- 
thing to teU the House which will perhaps surprise Honourable Members, 
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It has been stated that this inquiry ini camera was conducted in deference 
to the wishes of the witnesses, and at page 61 of the Report it is stated ; 

In our view it ^^ras of paramount importance that, to guide us in our investiga- 
tion, we should be able to ascertain the genuine opinions of witnesses on the matters 
at issue, however conddeiitial or controversial the hitter might be. There were likely 
to be manj witnesses, Indian as ■well as European, w*ho would shrink from expressing^ 
in public, opinions wdiieh they conscientiously held but which if published in the P^ess^ 
might involve them in political controversy. Had the Commission decided that it 
w'ould hear no evidence which was not given in public, — iwhody ever expected nnp 
Commission to decide that — ' ^ witnesses of this kind — ^^vho as it proved were by no means 
the most vehement in their tone or the most extreme in their demands — ^%voald, to a 
large extent, have declined to speak freely.'' 

Then, the Eeport g^oes on to say : 

That if a -witness decided to bo heard in public, representatives of the Press? 
were admitted to record hi» oral evidence, and received his -WTitten statement as well. ' ' 

Then again : 

The record sho-w's that, of the 411 -mtnesses w*ho gave oral evidence^ only 152' 
elected to be heard in public." 

Now, Sir, let ns test these statements. T shall rely for my facts on 
another newspaper of equal standing in the official world in another pre- 
sidency as the ‘‘ Pioneer ” and the Times of India ’’ are in the United: 
Provinces and Bombay, respectively : I mean the Madras Mail. The writer 
is a gentleman who, although he has not disclosed his identity, is evidently 
a member of the Civil Service as the facts that he gives clearly show. He 
says : 

One Service Association sent in its memorial and appointed some of its members* 
to give evidence. Before the arrival of the Commission in Madras, the Secretary of 
tlie Association roc<Ived a wire from the Secretary of the Commission asking whether 
the Association desired to give evidence in public or in camera. In xmblic was the 
reply. Wlien the Commission arrived in Madras and on the day before the evidence 
of the Association w’as to be taken, the Secretary of the Association received a request 
from the Secretary of the Commission by telephone asking him to apply for the 
Assotlation *s evidence to be taken in camera. It was too late for the Secretary to 
consult the general body of members, and as a def nito request had been made by the 
Commission, the Secretary and those members of the Association w’ho could be con- 
sulted agreed to .send an application ttmt the evidence should bo taken in camera. 
After the application had been .sent several members protested strongly but the step 
had been taken and nothing could be done." 

Then he says : 

'' One of the twm service representatives had put in a memorial which dealt 
candidly and faithfully with the question of the retention of the European Services 
and the Commission were anxious not to examine him on his memorial in public. 
The outcome of the matter was that the evidence of the service representative was 
taken in camera so far as it related to the ,ioiiit memorial, but " — and now comes 
the important part — the reprevsenfative wlio had submitted independent views as a 
reply to the fir;t interrogative, declined to be examined on the independent memorial 
in camera and after some deliberation, the Commission decided not to examine him 
at all" 

It is clear that the writer speaks with knowledge that no one outside that 
particular association could possibly possess. The communication to the 
press wn«! made with ouite a different object, and not the object for which 
I am utilising it. What the writer says is : It is true that the Eoyal 

t commission failed to take evidence in the proper way. But it is not our 
fault. It is not the fault of the Services, and there is no reason virhy those 
Services should suffer. And he points out that they took every precau- 
tion to see that their evidence was taten as publicly as possible. But is 
there now. Sir, after knmvlng these facts, any justification for saying that 
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Um. of them bank men and some commercial men— ^vere so 

ttn m'nm';: of ^dvimr tlmir evidence in public that the Itoj;ul Cominis- 
Hiois was ohI!n<Hl 111 hear Uiem in camera. How far is ^ 

Hnnoural'ie frimi.l that wo iiave been treated very well .su.st;uuable afier 
this 1 Now, Sir, these are the reasons ; they are not exlunistiye but they 
arc the n-asons on whiirh we ask the House not to identiiy itselt AMt^i any 
iiart of (tie recommendations of the Cominis,sion and not to accept any one 
of these recemmendutions. Then we go on to make eon,structivc proposals, 
proposals which .suirgost the mea.snros that were indicated m the article 
of the TimvK of India on which I relied for the reconstruction of the ad- 
ministrative machinery to suit it for the present day needs of .the country. 
Mv Ilonouraiile friend has. referred to the question which^the Commis- 
sioners put to themselves. lie referred to page 18 of the Keport where 
it i.> .stated “ In the days of the Islington Commission the question was 
la.w many Indians should be admitted into the public service.s ? It 
has now heenme •’ what is the miniimim niimher of Englishmen which must 
still he recruited 1 ” Hy Honourable .friend further said that that showed 
the march of events and the progre.ss that the country had made. If 1 may 
be permitted to formulate a question of my own, it will run something liito 
this. “ Is there any reason whatever why any Europeans at all should he 
retained in this country unless their services were required as experts or 
beeamse they pns.se.ssed sjieeial technical knowledge ? ’ ’ That is the stand- 
ard which should bo applied. I dh not say that that means that the 
European Service should be abolished. No. I say that the standard of 
qualification for service in India should be not becau.se. a certain propor- 
tion has to be retained, but beeaiise a certain kind of work 
has to bo done for wliieh the Europeans are especially quali- 
fied Tiicn I will be the last person in the world to share the 
suspicions of those to whom my Honourable friend was refer- 
ring when he said that the services were supposed to come out here for their 
own selfish ends. The Honourable the Home Member then refuted this 
iiiiaginarj- charge by referring to the small number of recruits that eoiiie 
out to India every year and .said. “ Can that state of recruitment mean 
that these people have .selfi.sh end.s of their own ? ” Nmv, I must say that 
everybody who takes U)) a service for remuneration has a selfish motive and 
selfish end to serve quite apart from his public duties. But I do not wish to 
say that these hard-worked gentlemen who come here, so far away from 
their nafh'c country, and who work honestly do so only for selfish reasons. 
Of course, there i.s a .selfish element' in the most unselfish work of W’hieli 
you can conceive. Nobody will deny that. But it is quite a different 
thing to say that a public servant comes out to this country with selfl,sli 
motives. The .selfish motive,s with which we charge the Briti.sh Government 
lie elsewhere— not in the motives of the Services but in the motives which 
lie behind the maintenance of the Services. The selfish reason, howmver, 
the jijtintenance of the grip over India for all time to come. That is 
the iielflsh reason. It is not that ten, twenty or a hundred young men 
fw 5 in_B<i|kad should come out here eYerj- year and be provided for. No, 
What we mean by .'selfish motives is that you are entering 
into our life day by day to such an extent that it will take— I do not 
tal^how-lwij^it will be— hundreds of years for us to shake ourselves free 
Of What we want k that you should give us the right , to walk erect 
ta'cmrVtreets and then you ean come in any numbers you like'. Come as 
vi^ friends, 0010.6. as. our iieigIiboiits,;,not as pur .rulers, . '' 
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TlioB I (>03110 to Port II of my amendmemt^ iv];ieli >s|>o;dc> for itself. 
"Wo have made oar ]iosilio3i fairly clear. We iiave saitl that ".'o 
ae('(‘]5t niiythiiPi: until ive arc satisfied that rt*eoiiiinenda1 ions of the 
Iloyal (hail, mission upon that point are coi-reet,; and, in ord>r to salisty 
xis, ive iiiiist iiave the rnatei'ials that the Iloyai (Vaiiniissicai had or any^ 
other inaterials iiliicli are likely to satisfy, #ns/ We are not sticking to 
the nature of the materials or the evidencef^-How can you expect anyone 
wlmm you ask to give money for a certain purpose to he pi^pared to give 
that money/pni less /and iinfil lie has satlsiied himselt* that "the money is 
required and that he can airord it '1 • ’We cannot accept the ohitcr dictum ^ 
of the Poyal Commission that a certain amount is; fair. We 3iiiist^diav(|/^’C' 
the maleriais before us. Cue argument used imfavour of -this huge expeii- 
diiure is the rise in prices. Vvliere in the worCrIiave tiie ])rlces not risen ? 
Where in the world have permanent incrcasert|of/.salaries been given on 
account of the rise in prices ? ^Ye know that war lionuses have been 
allowed in England and in othiw countidos. One of the reasons v.diy tlic 
lloyal Commission is preparedlto recomfoend this permanent enliancement 
.of salaries is that in India the Services were not given war bonuses. By 
ail mea33s give them someihing ivhich is temporary. The 11 oval (komniis- 
sion were satisfied that a case liad|bee3i inade'oui for a permanent increase 
in the salaries. But how can you ask us to commit ourselves to an expendi- 
ture without satisfying ourselves that that ds a proper expenditure and 
therefore must b(^^neiirred|from the tax-payer’s point of view" ? 

Now, Sir, there is one paragraph in the pi*eainblc which I should have 
noticed. One can understand the grievances of those vdio have become 
gr(‘;y in the Service'— num who entered |tbe Service and built iiigh liop^es, 
which liopes were frustrated lor some reason or oilier beyond their control 
and beyond the control of tlie Government. But what about the fresh 
recruits ? What about these who enteredf after 19,19 vdth their eyes wide 
.open as to what they may expect, what they may not expect ; who knew 
that tlie Government oi India Act had been passed and that the country 
was bound /to liave a trcinsitional period short or loiig. Even taking the 
'Government of India Act as it stands, llic very least that thesve gentlemen 
who entered the Sirevices in 1919 should have known and rnust’liave known 
was that they would be subject to all the vicissitudes which ai% mentioned 
liere as reasons for giving them increases. It Aviil be insulting their intel- 
ligence to say that they did nol take that factor into consideration. Are 
young Englishmen educated in English Universities unable to understand 
the sim|)le fact that. after the passing of the Government of India Act, it 
■ may any day happen that from the reserved field of service they may be 
transferred to the transferred field of service and after being so trans- 
IvuTcd wull be subject to the vote of the Council or the Assembly, as: the 
case be. If they knevr tliat— aiid I submit that there can be no reason 
whatever to think that they did not— then what reason is there to provide 
for allowances and advancements of salaries on that groujid ? 

Now, Sir, I .sha,ll not. detain the Ho,use.,at ,aiiy greater length. But 
I may be allowed frankly and candidly to say wliat is the general feeling 
aliout this Royal Commission Report. The recommendation.s of the Rovml 
(.Commission purport to be a part of the great scheme inaugurated by the 
, Goverament of ^ India Act in 19i'9 to,"' enable' the country eventually to 
govern itself by gradually eliminating, ''European, element from the 
administration* The Act itself wm .ushered in with a flourish of trumpets, 

, as^a remarkable ^ piece of for it' that it was a 
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new departure in the art of governing subject races whereby the Governors 

%vere giving' to the governed, voluntarily, and in the interests oi mankind 
an general, the riglit to govern themselves. Now, bir, in the course ot 
living that right this Koyal Commission was thougdft of as a necessary 
step. It was said that a,sMndia was progressively being entitled to respon* 
^sible government something must be done to bring the Services into line 
with tile conditions now prevailing^^and those wdiieh will prevail shorfly in 
Ihe country. What happened It w^as a great gift, if it was all that was 
claimedTfor it, but as the House is aware, there w^ere some cynical peopk 



grateful thing to examine a gift horse in, the mouth, but no sooner did they/ 
do it they found it was a wooden horse I Tiig. most venturesome of the 
cynical people I have referred to above refused to ride that wooden horse, 
and made up their minds to set out ,in right earnest/to win the real horse, or 
lose the’^saddle J The less venturesome tried to ride it ; they rode it they 
shook themselves violently on it j but it wms so fixed to a steel frame under- 
neath that it refused to rock, i They had in their disappointment to ask 
that the steel frame may be a little loosened, so as to give some little play 
to this wooden horse. That request of theirs was listened to ; a Royal 
Coiiimission wuxs appointed ; Indianisation was promised ; but what was 
it that was done ? To carry the metaphor a little further, some screws 
and nails were taken from the front and fixed behind this machinery. 
The result was that it remained as immoveable as ever. The result is 
that they have not even a rocking horse to give them an opportunity to 
acquire the necessary grip for riding a real horse. Now, bir, I know 
my friends opposite think that all this suspicion, all this distrust, is 
without foundation ; but look at the things that are being done from day 
to day, what do they come to ? They come to this that the British 
Oovernment are trying to stave off the evil day as long as they can ; 
the evil day when full responsible goverlument will be granted to this 
country ; and meanwhile, for fear lest the day may eome sooner than they 
imagine, what are they doing ? They are sinking their foundations 
deeper and deeper, so that when the day really comes they m-dj have 
practically nothing to hand over to the next Government, and all that 
matters may remain in the possession of vested interests. That really is 
the feeling in this country, and as I have said there is justification for it. 
1 will not go further than this that the history of the past few years 
since 1919 fully justifies an apprehension of that character. I appeal, 
therefore, to this House not to encourage that feeling by accepting the 
recommendations of this Commission, but to throw them out in their 
entirety. I think I have, by the indulgence of the Honourable the Presi- 
dent and this House, given fully my reasons for asking the House to do so, 

,Wx. Prerident 'j ' Amendment moved: 

^ tPImt for tbe origimil Besolution the following be substituted : 

■ \ ^ Paet I. . ■ ■ 

That having regard to the ^following among other facts, namely 

(a) That the Myal Commission on the Superior Civil Services in India was 
appmnted and allowed^to enter upon its functions in utter disregard of 
‘the Eesoktmns passed ^ihe first Assemblr ; ^ 

‘ ' all Queiiions affecting;. tfe^vsl Services are inseparably connected with, 

.g, ^ and the larger question of the grant of rosponsibio 
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governiueiit to India and cannot be entertained niid satisfaetorily dealt 
witli unless and until the Besolution of this House on Besponsible Govern* 
inent adopted on 18th February 1924, is substantially complied with ; 

(c) That the terms of reference to the said Boyal Commission and the recoin* 

mendations made by it involve the perpetuation of an antiquated and 
anachronic system of public services without any attempt to reconstruct 
the administrative machinery to suit the present day conditions of India 
which are widely diifereut from thOiie prevailing when it was inaugurated ; 

(d) That the said terms of reference to the said Boyal Commission and the 

recommendations made by it are based on the unwarranted assumption 
that the existing system of government both CVntrai and Provincial and 
the present position, and functions of the Secretary of State, 

the Governor General and the Governors of Provinces, would continue 
indefinitely ; 

(c) That some of the recommendations of the Royal Commission arc intended to 
deprive the Legislatures even of their existing powers by suggesting devices 
to transfer items of exx)endituro hitherto subject to tiie vote of the 
Assembly and the Provincial Councils to the head of non-votable items ; 

(f) That the said recommendations have introduced racial discriminations in the 
treatment of the AU-Jiulia {Services ; 

(g) That the said recommendations mahe the extraordinary provision, that officers 

appointed to the All-India Services after 1019 as also those to be ajipointed 
hereafter shall have guarantees against and compensation for being trans- 
ferred from the reserved to the transferred held of Service — a contingency 
which they must be taken to bo well aware of when they were appointed ; 

(h) That the recommendations of the Commission regarding the Medical Services 

are entirely unsatisfactory in that (1) they seek to perpetuate the com- 
plicated system of interdependence of the Froviurcial Medical Services upon 
the irresponsible Military Department ; (2) they introduce the objection- 
able principle and a costly scheme of provision for medical assistance to 
Buropcaus on a racial basis ; (B) they do not recognise the necessity of 
the Indian units of the Army being officered by Indian Medical officers j 
and (4) they propose to absorb the present Indian Medical Service into 
the Boyal Army Medical Corps (India) — a step which will practically 
close the door to Indian medical men in the said corps and thereby also 
in civil employment ; 

(i) That the inquiry held by the Boyal Commission has been unsatisfactory in 

that the bulk of the evidence on which the bald recommendations of the 
Commission are based wms allowed to bo tendered and accepted in camera 
and no material evidence is cither indicated or made available to this 
Assembly ; 

this Asseinbly recommends to the Governor General in Council that the recoramendations 
of the Boyal Commission on the Superior Civil Services of India be not accepted and 
this Assembly further recommends that instead of the recommendations referred to in 
clause (1), sub-clauses (a), (b) and (c) and clause (2) of Sir Alexander Muddiman's 
Besolution so far as the latter relates to future entrants into the Civil Services being 
approved the following steps be taken in respect of future recruitment and control of 
the Services, namely : 

(t) That all further recruitment in England for the Civil Services in India 
including the Medical Service under the existing rules be stopped. 

(it) That a Public Services Commission be established in India and the consti- 
tution aijd functions of that Commission be determined on the recom- 
mendations of a Committee elected by this Assembly. 

(iii) That His Majesty’s Government be requested to take the necessary steps 
for the purpose of transferring the x^ow^ers of appointment and control 
of the Services now vested in the Secretary of State to the Government of 
India and the Loc4il Governments, such powers to be exercised under laws 
to be passed by the Indian and Local Legislatures regulating the Public 
Services, including the ckssifi^tibn, of the Civil Services in India, 'the 
methods of their recruitment, ■..thelf eonditiom^of service, pay, and .aBaw:^ 
^ ances and .discipline and' conduct, ‘ 
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iinaljle m view of the present fiP.am*inI condition of npiia 



liurtii’iitn] fnume.es of the ccnmtrj. 

rpluvf that will result from the Btoppoj:^o of 



tluen lu iuio the uitiix* r|iiestiou on all the uiateiials imiil.'ible to tiie Koval Comm is- 
sioh iia.’Iuit Lii^j i.hc evikleii '0 taken, lii caimu'a or such otacr iiiatoiiai as huiA be avtiiLiblo 
Aimi to Jiiake its recouimemiatioiis to this iiouse us early as possible 


The Honourable Sir Oliarles Innes (Commerce Member) : Sir, I 
slioiild like first to express our acknowledgments on 
this side of the House of the verj mcdei'ate tone 
which the Ilononrable Pandit has adopted, and I hope, Sir, that all of us 
in tills debate will try to observe the same restraint. I should also like 
tc) >say, Jf-ir, that v:e on this side of the House do recognise that in tlie last 
part of his Pesohition the Honourable Pandit has held us out an olive 
branch. I am afraid I must maiie it perfectly clear that we cannot accept 
the preferred branch, but at the same time do recognise that the Pandit 
L^s made the olTer, and we thank him for it. I vdli not attempt, Sir, 
in the time at my dispo.sal to take up all the points which the Honourable 
Pandit has covered in his very lengthy Resolution. In particular, Sir, 
J do not propose to follow the Fanclit-m his dialectics about the form of 
the Government Resolution. He criticised the wording of that Resolution, 
partieularly the word.s '' in principle and approximately and 
played very prettily with the point. lie exercised himself very skilfully 
in dialectics. But, Sir, I am not a lawyer, and I am not a dialectician, 
and I take no interest in points of that kind. I am a plain, matter-of-fact 
person and I can only inform the Pandit that our intention was this. In 
the first place, we wanted to open the wdiole of this subject to discussion 
by the House. In the second place, "vve ivere unable to draft a Resolution 
of any reasonable length wdiich would cover every point raised by the 
Conmussion. We desired therefore to make it plain that wm accepted 
in the main the proposals of the Commis.sion, wdiile we reserve the right 
in minor points of detail possibly to vary those recommendations. My 
Honourable Colleague on my left will make plain our position in regard 
to the Indian Medical Service and the reason of the form that part of the 
Resolution has taken. It was not intended, as the Honourable Pandit 
tried to .make out, to give^us a free hand to do wdiat we please under the 
protection of the words in principle ”, 

Now, Sir, the first clause of the, Honourable Panr^l-'s Resolution makes 
a complaint that the Royal Commission was appointed and allowed to enter 
upon its functions in utter disregard of the Resolutions passed by the first 
Assembly. I have much pleasure,- ■Sir, 'in congratulating the Honourable 
Pandit on his conversion. ^ HRKertb it has;- been the attitude of the Swaraj 
; parly in this House. that they.a&nrrel^resent the people of India, and that 
...ft® first Assemblj did. not:-repft^nt)4iteHncUan .people at all * 
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Pandit Motilal Neluru : If I may make a personal explanation, I 
made it qnite clear that in that partieular matter the first Assembly was 
backed by the people. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : I am glad to see that the Honour- 
able Pandit doe.s the first Assembly at least that justice. What, Sir, was 
said in this debate about the appointment of this Royal Commission ? 
The Honourable Pandit to-day referred to the indomitable^ Dr. Gour. 
Let me read to the House what the indomitable Dr. Gour .said when this 
question was debated : 

^ ^ I beg to ask, Sir, how is this reconcilable with, the statement made in tho 
Montagu-Ohelmsford Report, wliieh lays down the programme of progressive Indiaiiisa- 
tioii of the Superior Services for the next ten years ? Are we to go back on that 
Report ? Are we to scrap it ? 

Again, Sir, another prominent Member of the House, said : 

^ ‘ A set-back may be given to the cause of Indianisation, .My Ilononrablo friend, 
Colonel Gid ney, suggeists ‘ avIio knows-— the Commission may make a recommend a tion 
wiiich might accelerate the pacai of Indianisation/ Is it likely, Sir, I ask, that ai 
Commission aj>pointe«l by tlie reactionary Government of Great Britain at the present 
iiioment could ever help the acceleration of the pace of Indianisation ? 

The llouse will see that when the last Assembly got so excited over 
the appointment of this Eoyal Commission, they were entirely under a 
misapprehension as to the scope of the Royal Commission inquiry. Again, 
Sir, I must xmint out to the House that under section 96 of the Government 
of India Act the services ai‘e reserved to the protection and control of the 
Secretary of State. It seems to me, Sir, that this Hoiiso has no right to 
take up the position that His Majesty the King, on the advice of his. 
Ministe.rs, is not at liberty to appoint a Royal Commission, of this kind, 
even though, tho House may not approve of the appointment of that 
Commission ; and following that, Sir, I say that, tvlieii that Commission has 
been appointed l.)y the autliority of Ilis Majesty the King-Emperor him- 
self, tiion it is only fitting a.nd right that this Assembly shoaid show some 
res])ect to the Report of that Commission. 

I pass on to tlie second clause of the Pandit’s Resolution. This second 
clause deals with the inseparability of service questions from Swaraj. 
Sir, file Honourable tie .Pandit, if I may use the same expression again, 
played very prettily vdth the metaphor of the wooden horse and lie sug- 
gested that a wooden horse could not go very fast {HononrahU Members: 
'' Could not go at all.”) When the Pandit used that metaphor I do not 
think lie could really have studied this Report and I do not think he 
could luive made any attempt to realise hotv far the proposals of this Com- 
mission go. The term x\il-India services ” dates from the first Report 
of tlie Government of India on Reforms. In that despatch they said the 
All-India services : 

should be maintained as a model to all the rest and wdtli the object of 
impressing the seal of the existing system both on the Indian as well as the European 
elements in them, w’e consider that recruitment,, whether in India or in England, 
should be aeeoriling to the methods laid down by the Secretary of State and that all 
persons recruited should be appointed by that authority. 

And they went on to say : 

The basic idea is that the structure of the public ser^dees, its duties and the 
genyral conditions of its employment should remain as far as possible tintouched by 
politJcal (dianges, at all events till the advent of the first statutory Commission. 

Well, Sir, eontra.st that statement' with the recommendations in this 
Report ; compare that statement with what Sir Alexander Mnddiman told 
' liBDPf ■ ' ■ ' ' 
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you about the. future composition of the Services, and then ask yourselves 
whether this wooden horse has not rocked to some purpose ! But, Sir, 
that does not meet the Honourable Pandit's point. The Honourable 
Pandit makes great play of the fact that the proposals of the Royal Com- 
mission ret -jin control of at any rate two vital services, the Police and the 
Indian Civii Service, in the hands of the Secretary of State, iks I under- 
stand tin* argtiment. that proposal of the Royal Commission is considered 
to be a Lt.'garion in ad^mnce of the popular demand for a further consti- 
tution.'d advance, particularly in the direction of political autonomy and 
the alrAltim ox dyarchy. I do not think it is fair to attack the Com- 
mission OX! that ground. Sir Alexander Muddiman read to you this morn- 
ing the terms of reference to that Commission. They were not appointed 
in antieijuition of, or in substitution of, the statutory Commission, they 
were appomted to consider the Services onP/, and what is more, the Services 
in conneelicin with the existing state of affairs. They were not appointed 
to maJce any proposals for further constitutional advance. 

The only connection which they had with further constitutional ad- 
%'ance wnrs in so far as that further constitutional advance might have effect 
upon one of the main subjects which they were considering — that is, the 
^recruitment of the Services. That is, they had to take the contingency, 
the possibility of further constitutional advance into account merely with 
reference to that one consideration. And that is all they did. They pro- 
nounced no opinion on the question whether dyarchy is or is not a good 
thing. They pronounced no opinion upon the desirability or otherwise 
of constitutional advance. They confined themselves strictly to their job. 
That being so, it seems to me most unreasonable that w^hen their proposals 
are put before this House, this House should say : 

W'c will not acvrept them because they do not fit in with what we consider 
to be a iioeessary measure of constitutional advance. 

If, of course, the position of the House is that they are not prepared 
to consider any proposals regarding the Services w’^hich do not accord with 
what yoiu ideas may be of further constitutional advance, then I say it 
is no use continuing this debate. are not in a position — we have not 
come here to-day to discuss constitutional advance. We are not here to 
discuss the question whether dyarchy is or is not a good thing. We are 
not here to-day to discuss the question of provincial autonomy. We are 
here to-day to discuss the question of tlie Services only ; and if you are 
not prepared to discuss the question of the Services, then w^hy continue the 
debate I 

Mr* A, Eangaswami Iyengar : How can we discontinue it f 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : Mr. Eangaswami Iyengar 
will have his chance later. 

Mr* M. A. Jinnah : What will be the effect of accepting the princi * 
>le of tlicKe recommendations ijpon the future of constitutional advance f ' 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes r The Honourable Mr. Jirmah 
asks me what will be the effect of accepting these recommendations upon 
future constitutional advance. I sayk Sir, that the^effeet will be nothing 
at all With reference to the question-nf .recruitment the Commission 1ml 
40 take into account the- possible Affects pi future constitutional advance 
upon the fimetiom which theseAwp^Bervick.— the. Indian Civil Service and 
the Police— are called upon to, perform, and had to consider the possibility 
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of tlie.se fimetioiis being transferred. ..'And in 'paragraph 74 of their Report 
they provide for that e.CTii:ingei 2 CY. At the same time in s|)ite of 'what the 
Honourable Pandit said, I nmst again rediiforee the point nuide hj the 
Honourable ‘<ii* Alexander Muddiman this morning that there is a clear 
and vitcil dislinerion, between theilonn :of ^'goverriinent and the business 
*f administration. 

Pandit MotiM Nehru : I never denied it. , , 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : AYliat the politician India 
is eoiicerned with is the form of govern ment. I will be generous, Sir, and 
iVill grain to the lIou.se that out of the 243 millioiis vclio live in British 
India possibly five millions are interested in tlie form of government.'^- 
Chi the other luiml, there are 240 millions — again I lake a conservative 
figure — who are not at all interested in the form of government.a In every 
country in the vrorld the mass of the peoph^do not care two straws what 
the form of go\ eminent is. Ail they wantvis to be governed. All they 
are vitally concerned with — their peace, tlieif liappine.ss and their security 
de|)end ui)on the manner in. which the administraiion is carried on by the 
Services. It is exactly here that the Indian Civil Service and the Police 
come in. The Honourable Pandit said we %vere now digging our founda- 
tions deep, in order that wlien we came to hand over India to self-govern- 
ment we nnglit hand over as little as possible. I say. Sir, there is one thing 
that the British Government can, will and sliou id hand over to India 
when India gets Swaraj^and that is, strong, pure, efficient and incor- 
ruptible r.ubiic Services and that, Sir, is one of the main aims and 
objects of this Report (Hear, hear). 

Then, Sir, the Honourable the Pandit said that the Services w'ere an 
anachronism. He said, I understand* that I was an anachronis^m. Well, 
Sir, if I am an anachronism, I am, to quote Mr. Kudyard Kipling, a very 
paciiydennatous anachronism, because I do not admit that I am an anachro- 
nism at all. The Honourable Pandit said that the Services are merely 
a survival. It was suggested very properly by some gentleman on his^ 
left that they were a survival of the fittest, but I pass by that point. He 
went on io say tiuit the Services were a survival from a time which ended 
ver^^ many years ago, that the Services have gone lingering on, and that 
the only change was in their pay and in thchr conditions — their pay had been 
improved and their pensions had been improved. I would like to join 
issue witii the Honourable Pandit at once. I have here some rather in- 
teresting statistics of what the pay of some officers was in 1826. The 
Collector of Customs of Agra drew as pay Rs. 4,000 a month. The Judges 
of Cireuit in the North- West Provinces received as pay Rs. 3,750, Rs. 3,333 
and Rs. 2,016 a month. At that time, Sir, the rupee was worth anything 
between two shillings and six pence and three shillings, and it makes^ us in 
these later days — it makes oiir&mouths water to think of the pay our 
predecessors got. I am prepared to admit that in some respects a change 
has come over the duties partiei^rly of | District Officer. The Collector, 
for instance, is no longer connected o^cMly with the District Board or 
the municipality, Imt all my information is that though he is no longer 
President of the District Board and ha is no longer the official advisor 
of the municipalises, at any rate in Madras he does discharge the function 
of being miofficialty. the ^ advisor , of the .President of the District Board, 
and ^ of the ^ Chairmen of the Muhieipalities and also the advisor 'of the 
Ministers, I am tokl Sir, by all whom; I know both in Madras and in other 
Provinces who occupy the position which I used to occupy as a Collector 
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o£ a District, -and I may say, Sir, that I never wish to have a better time 
than when 1 Avas Collector aird District Magistrate of Malabar--! am told 
that ivmarkablv little change has come over their nctuaL ivork. And 
I Khouid like to' say more. In the circumstances of India, I do not care 
what form of government you have, you will always have to ha, ve something 
corresnondinu to the Indian Civil Service ; you will always have to main- 
tain the unit of tiie district. If you consider the size of the country, the 
distances from headquarters, and the number of the population, you 
will always have to have large districts and you wiU always have to have 
snue officer in that district who will be the chief representative of Gov- 
leriimeBt. Yon, gentlemen, may eliange the form of government up liere, 
kit YOU are not going to change the nature of the- people of India. The 
people 0.1: India—speeially the people with whom we Civilians have to deal 
—like personal rule. The Honourable Pandit calls that a ma lap system. 
It may be a ma lop system, but it is what the ryots and what the ordinary 
people of this country like. They like some one person to whom they can 
go with their grievances, and I do not care what form of government you 
have in India, you must always have someone in that position in your 
..■districts. ■-, : 


Then, Sir, I say another thing. I say that it was never more vital 
than it is at the present time that you should have strong and efficient 
Se.mces for the maintenance of law and order in this country. Here I am 
coming on to dangerou'i ground and I do not wish to say one word which 
will be provocative to any one. But I do feel that in the last 
few years—I will not put it higher than that — efforts have been 
made in this country to sap the foundations of law and order. 
I put it to tins House that no country can ])e great unless 
it has that respect for law and order Vvhich is the foundation of the social 
order. In the last few years efforts have been made to sap that respect. 
Nobody ecu deny tliat there is much inflammable material lying about 
in India. You have I'our eoinmunal dissensions ; you have your caste dis- 
sensi().ns ; you have ivnir racial dissensions and you have your religious 
disseiisloiis. At any time there may be a great conflagration. Now, Sir, 
I have toueh(‘d on +hat matter as lightly as possible, bec<ni.^‘e I just want to 
make, one point. Tills is the very time which the Honourable Pandit 
selects for suggesling to the Bidtish Government at home that, recruitment 
to the Indian (Mvil Service and the Indian Police Service, as it now goes 
on, slnmld l‘e stopped and that mean-s, as Sir Alexander Muddiman pointed 
out clearly, that you are stopping your recruitment at home altogether. 
Now, Sir, the British public, the British Parliament are very greatly 
exer(‘;ised by that aspect of the situation in India on which i ii/ive just 
touched and is it likely that you can persuade them to stop .recruitment 
of Englishmen and Scotchmen for the Services of India just at this time ? 
It seoms to Sir, that if jm want, to hake that request you have 
Beiected a peculiarly inappropriate moment for doing so. 

T am afraid I have already taken more than my time ; and I shall 
just say ojie word more. I come to what is after all the main question 
which this Report set itself to consider, namely, the question wdiether relief 
should be given to the Services concerned, , Sir Alexander Muddiman gave 
yoii^ some figures in his speech this morning/ He toicl us that :?roui the 
loginning of the ^century to ^ 1912 /there,. had bcmi an increase in prices, 
iti the cost of living, which k%bt/ roughly' be put at between 40 and 50 
per, cent. He told us that between 1914 and 1923 there had been a, further 
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merense of 60 per ; that is to say,, since the beginning of this century 
the cost of living i:as gone up in India for the European by more than 
100 per cent, (Pandit Motilal Nehru : “ Oni> for the European f 
I am dealing with the Services oiiiy. Sir Alexander iMuddiman also told 
Hs, taking my own service only, that the actual increase of pay given to 
the Services, to tle^ Indian Civil Service, was between 10 and 11 per cent. 
Nov/, Sir, I ask yoa to consider what that means to the Services. Nobody 
suggests — I would not for a moment suggest — that we should put the Ser- 
vices in precisely the same position as they were twenty years ago. Some- 
tliing to lhat eli'ect 'was said in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, but afl^r 
all v;e have got to remember that there has been a war and we caimbt 
expect to go back to the glorious clays of the nineties ; but, Sir, I do put it 
to the House that the figures I have giyen show that the relief given to 
these Services iii liO wav corresponds to the rise in the cost of living. In 
addition I lliink lhat you will all admit that the i>osition of the Services 
has become more and more difficult. It may be natural ]>erlia.ps ; but at 
any rate we who liave 1o do the vrork of Collect crs and. the other district 
officials, v/e know tliMt we are being made the target ov attacks on all sides. 
It does not make our life any more pleasant and at the same time oiir 
ineaim oE living liave got steadily more and more .strained. Now, as Sir 
Alexander Muddiman said this morning, this is not the first time that 
these fact.s have been broiiglu before the Covernment of India. In fact 
I am in a posidon to say that we received after 1920 memorial after 
memorial from all the Service; on this very subject. We recogiiised their 
difficulties ; at the same tiiue we felt that the financial condition of India 
was such that we could do nothing for them, and I am afraid that as a 
result we in the Government of India made ourselves very unpopular with 
the Serviee.s. What lias been the result? The result is that these grievances 
of the Services have been placed before an im])artial tribunal. I regret very 
much that the Honourable Pandit east aspersions upon the Indian members 
of that tribunal. They are men who to iiiy knowledge have rendered very 
real and distinguished .services to India ; and when they are selected for 
a difficult jol) of this kind, it is no discredit for this House to recognise their 
public spirit in taking up their task ; and I think also, Sir, that it ill- 
beconies this House, when the Indian members of this Conuiiissioii have 
made certain recommendations, to say that those recommendations should 
be rejected because you .say you did not elect those Indian members. 

xit any rate the posiGon of the Government of India is this ; for • 
several years past we lun'c been resisting these demands on the ground 
that wo could not afford the money. Now, these demands have been put 
before tin’s imprtrtial tribunal ; the tribunal has laid these reeom- 
mendati(?ris before us and we think that in justice to these Services we 
ought to accept those recommendations. 

Our main principle in dealing with this Report — and here again I 
am afraid that I am funclamenfally at variance I with my Honourable 
friend, the Pandit — is that at any rate. for these vital services, should 
continue to attract the best class of . Englishmen to this Qoniitvy: I 
reject the Honourable PandiNs statement that we should not recruit 
Englishmen unless they- have technical quaiificatious. My belief, Sir 
is that, in the cireiimstanees of this country India will for many years- to 
eome pqiiire Englishmen of the,, best -class, to assist her ip her district 
administration ; anffi if the Hopourable- Pandit -wishes for further informa- 
tion|on that pax'ticular point let me remind Mm of the evidence which was 
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giveJi BOi only in Madras but in eveiy province by tlie depressed classes. 
Every df.-j.nuaTion from these classes pressed not for less but for 

jnoiv European representation. 

Sir. 1 bave not been able to answer all the points raised by the 
Jlonoural'le Pandit ; I lune not attempted to do so : I have tried to con- 
tine mvself to the main points he raised and I hope, Sir, that in justice, 
in fainm-ss to the Services, this House will accept the recommendations 

of the L<"e CoimBission. 

Mr. IL G, Loiiokare (Bonibaj- Cfentrai Division : Xon-Muliainmad* 
in Rural ) : To siipplenient the observations by our leader, Pandit 
Molilal Nehru. I vdll speak wiili referenee to the lUedical Services. As an 
iouiiblc meiiibcr ec the proiession, aliov/ -me to submit that the views I 
express now arc the resnit of considered opinions of abo:it twenty Medical 
Associalioiis having a membership of almost all eminent Indian medical 
men in important town.s in Tmlia as %vell as of the provironal service and 
Imlian sections of the I. M. S. Associations, and all of tliem have sub- 
mitted their representations to Government on tlie subject before this day. 
All of them unequivoeably endorse the recomirieiidations of the Commis- 
sion as entirely unsatisfactory. 

I examine them one by one. The first is that the Civil Medical Service 
is to be constituted on the basis of a competitive examination to be held 
in England and India, and part of it is to be recruited from the military. 

In view of making this country capable of meeting the needs of its 
administration, is it xhght that an examination for recruitment to a service 
should be held somewdiere else ? The medical and sanitary administra- 
tions are the la.st in respect of political power. Eveii if oitieers for 
such innocent administration are yet to be recruited from^ outside, I do 
not know w'hen and where we begin to take up full administrat’vc con- 
trol. If British statesmen yet demur for extraneous eonsi derations to- 
hand over the entire control of the departments already promi^sed to be 
transferred, I do not know how long India will have to wuiit for attain- 
ing the responsible status for other branches of the administration. ^ 
That the Military Department, one w'hich is not responsible to the Legis-^ 
lature, should be the source of recruiting officers for civil administration 
is an anomaly yet being maintained. The Lee Commission Report not 
only does not make any progress in control by people of India in this 
^case but definitely takes a retrograde step and no Avords can describe 
the feelings of deep disappointment of the Tnd^n Medical profession m 
this respect. 

Sufficiently trained material for taking full charge of the medical y 
administration is available since long in this country. Indian Univer- 
sities have all been conforming to the standard of the General Medical 
Council ^ of^ the United Kingdom from their very beginning, and have 
been bringing out hundreds of medical graduates equally qualified with 
the medical men of the United Kingdom, not to say of the medical 
schools Avhich turn out double the number every year. Thousands of 
Indians Avith actual training in 'the United Kingdom colleges 

are in private" practice to-day.' The' number of Indian^sWIiding the . 
highest British (|nalifications. is many times, more than the number of the 
European medical men in India/- with' meh qualifications. research"'*, 
apd sc.*enfifi^ Avork too Ittdi.ans;;;aie^not/behiud. At if of' f 
eminent Indian men have beeh ^ dqirig _sneh, research 
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scieiiee as VvOiild axlcl to.-tlie loiow ledge : of -the world. 'Bobic^ of tliem , 
Bojabay and Calcutta are eii gaged in research; ;\Fork on y /dieir' Co wi^ 
aceoiint — not with the pa., and study leave at Government expense ! 
Wh;', liigMy Indian medical imm do not think of taking up 

GoMomment service becaiis'.^ of the lack of opportunities ami the 
differential treatment meted out; tout'll em. ¥7ith the material available, 
as Scatisfactory as even the United Kingdom can lay doven, for admi- 
nistration of a Department in India, do you like, my Hon'ble Colleagues, 
an examination fiu recruitment for the medical administ ration some- 
where else and pjower to recimit at least some of them in the liands of 
a Department irre.spoiisil)le to the Legislature, 

Representations from Medical ITnions in imporlant towns in India 
have detluitely eondeiiined the idea and I hope therse are iipthe hands of 
the Government by this lime. 

The other recommendations of the Commission are : 

(1) ClinicaUehairs for the civil services only ; 

(2; Adequate medical attendance for British officers in civil 
. employ ; 

(3) A minimum of British medical officers in the Civil kledicai 

Service ; 

(4) Military reserve in India, R. A. C- (India) to ])e second- 

' '' , ■ . ed 

(5) ■ Adoption of R, At M.- C. - !>or the Burtchaell 

, k ■ , , : . Scheme, p , , ^ - 

and the Resolution by the Honourable the ll®tie Member includes one 
more important factor, a factor which was not included in the Lee 
Commission Report : 

(6) ‘‘ Consideration of the conditions necessarv to secure ixn ade- 

quate number of British medical recruits for the Army — 
the bugbear of the whole question, and the result of the 
machinations of the British Medical Association against 
tlie legitimate aspiratbns of Indians — an at-em]}t to push in 
the British medical men in tlie civil under i:he term — mainte- 
nance of attractiveness of Service, so often mentioned in 
the reports of the various Committees on Medical Sebvdces. 

The reserving of clinical chairs for the members of Superior Medi&al 
Services only is, I submit, an obstacle to the advance of medical educa-"^^^ 
tion in India. Such reservation excludes recruitment of the best ' \ 
teachers in the profession. The step is no advance. The number of 
highly qualitied recruits is not sufficient for the administration now- 
adays. The Indian Medical Gazette Ivlagaziim conducted by the Indian 
Service Officers complains of this in service notes. in the number of January 
1924. To keep this scanty number for the clinical chairs is first to 
deprive the administration of good material, and secondly to shut the * 
door against persons specially adapted to take to teaching vrork. Special 
recruitment open to all on reasonable emnluments should lia^m been the 
recommendation: I am a.s well afraid — it is a known fact — it is no 
teaching work that attracts service men to these nosts but opportunities 
for private .practice with all well-equipped facilities at command in 
Government hospitals and _ dispensaides. Btoppage of-'ptdvato practice 
'even 'with a compensatory ‘allowance, should’ have been the first condi- ’ 
jlkmkfbr, .adVanbement of medical ' education in - India.''' The Commission 
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has not given consideration to the needs of medical education in this 
country and the recommendation in this respect is far from satisfac- 

Adequate medical attendance for British officers in the Civil Service 
and their families is a recommendation, I submit, vicious in** principle, 
unnecessarily expensive to this country and an excuse or a device to put 
Europeans in important places, wherewith they may ascend to higher 
administrative appointments on the strength of having held important 
places formerly. 

I illustrate the point. Because Agra contains a fairly large number 
of European officers and because they want medical aid at tlie hands of a 
European doctor, therefore the Civil Surgeon of Agraiiiiiist be |a Euro- 
pean, Next comes tjie argument because Doctor X. Y. Z., of the Indian 
Medical Service, has held charge of an important place like Agra he 
has belter experience than othors-Mie must thereforelnatiiimlly supersede 
an Inuiaii aoove him ami get the higher appointment. This is the 
device at the back of recomiuendation. Had the recommendation 
been for purely medical aid to British ■ officers— the 
have recommended separate posts for them liaving nothing to do with 
the other administration Aloreover, this soft corner argument stands 
not the least chance of being reasonable. Vie Indians ivonder if it is 
from thoselwho Iiave come here to give us lessons in everything — Moral 
and Material. Science knows no colour, it is world rmoperty — that the 
scienlifle benefit must be doled out by persons of a particular colourfis 
an inheritance of a part of the property of Indians — the property of 
the caste system — ivhich the Indians arc happily slowly parting with, 
and it pains us to see it thus sticking tojthose who for good or evil have 
with 'US../, ■ '■■'/•I ' ■' .'■■■■d: t; " 

Besides 1h.e experience of cTiincnt Indian medical men is oLlierwise. 
The representation from llie Bombay -Medical Union, that is already ui the 
hands of the Government, | says it distinctly. That the Commission, 
espe'-dally the European members, si oidd have yielded to such an argument 
of colour and caste to say the least of it speaks against them. The 
unnooess-fry burden of expenses|of travelling to and jro with an excuse 
of illiie.ss would be nothing more than a hoUday trip expense of an officer 
witli his family and children, saddled on to the shoulders of the poor 
Indian lax-payer. I am afraid it is not worth more than trash. 

The recommendation ox a minimum of British officers in the Civil 
either for administrative or for caste privileges of officerls purposes is 
already dealt with. But a peculiarity in it lies in the recommendation 
of the Commls.sion in leaving control and determination of this number 
to the Secretary of State. It thus excludes the Indian inembers of the 
R, A. M. (A (India) cadre to be seconded to Civil This is a step retrograde 
in effect to the existing arrangement and is a device tliat the rexmm- 
mendatlons of the bureaueimcy should, be worked up in the darlc, while the 
Indian tax-payer sliould pay for it. If the needs of administration of 
the transferred departments are to be looked after hj the Indi.an klember 
in charges wffiy should he be deprived of this part of the administration 
too f Firstly, this theory of at British minimum in such an innocent 
department as the Medical cannot stand, and secondly, if it at all stands, 
'Why should the tax-payers d'^^deeidA .how much and in what manner the 
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step — taking away tlie;, power \nut' of /the 'hands, 'Of, the transferred depart- 
ment. Moreover, this iiiiniiniim. eleme.nt. 'theory 'omt ails a permanent loss 
to India. The officer, with all facilities for experience at the cost of Indian 
tax-payer, leaves this country with his bag and baggage, depriving her 
of the tre<isure of his knowledge and experience which he has gained at 
the expense of .India. 

Another recommendation of the (Commission has to do with the vexed 
question of the Economic emxjloyment of the Military reserve in Civil 

That the Army in India requires a ready prepared war reserve always 
on the standing cadre is an assumption on which the Army department 
has been saddling the Civil administration in this coiiriiry. Let me once 
for all menuon tlvdt it is peculiar to India and I do not know' w’hy Indians 
and British statesman too should yield to the theory wdien they find no 
sucii reserve ever employed in any other country. The ]>iirpose can 
best be served by tin? Civil Miulica! service officers being put on the 
reserve iist, with a training to begin with and a tour of service with the 
Army qv the Territorial Forces at short periods. A inrge reserve can 
thus be maintained, and the economy so loudly talked of at least 
by the Military Department in India, wdien it can manage to be bur- 
densomely heavy in otlier respects, can be effectively carried out to the 
best interests of both the civil administration and the military i*equi remen ts 
too. 1 am sorry the Services Commissi' n have dealt wdth the question 
so inequitably. 

more recommendation of the Commission is adoption of E. A. 
M. G. (India) ’h They have not said W'hetiier this Corps admits Indians 
at all. The R. A. i\l. C. is not open to Indian.s. The Services Com- 
mission ])robably ac<iuiesee.s that Indiaits may not enter tlie Army Medical 
Corps. Unless llie contrary is actually notified by the Covernment of 
Ills hlajeAy, 1 oin afraid India stands to lose everything b}- this I’ccom- 
mendathm of the Commission nt this stage o.f least. Secondly, this Corps 
is recruited in England only. It is unfair that an Indian because of his 
sin in born and ]>red in India, is to spend money on foreign travel 

and education and tlius pay a heavy indemnity to take his chance of being 
reeriiiu:d for the service of the Army of liis mother-land. In spite of 
the prolVssional oilucatioiinl facilities, Indians have to pay this penalty. 
Granting that half of the number going to England for being recruited 
succeeds, it means for one recruit India lias to spend for two — an amount 
of not less than Es. 80,000 per head. The Commission undertook the 
responsiliility of tills penalty to Indian parents, but ^rould not advise 
training facilities and examination here. 

The last point, but of first importance, is the last part of the Resolu- 
tion moved by the Honourable the Home Member wdiicli did not form part 
of the recoinmendations of the Services Commission. We are told here 
to admit another principle by wdiich the civil administration will be 
jierpetuuily enslaved to the military department, ixmesponsible as it is 
to the Indian Legi.slatures. The point is conditions necessary to secure 
an adequate number of British recruits for the Army.’^ 

I have already said it is referred to as the necessity of maintaining 
the attractiveness of the Military Medical Service in the reports of various 
Army and Medical Committees, and this attractiveness lies in the. Military 
Service officers occupying posts in the Civil for ever. The number is 
nearly half. Instead of the Military Reserve being far below^ that, a good 
mmi 
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Biatiy officers, far 
drafted to em^ 


more than the fdiiitary Reserve ^reqiiines^ 

(inii!cs.i eiTj])iovineBt. Tlie Medical Services I onnaittee has 

accrraed lhai llic ('ivil Departments are saddled yvitli a far larger niimoers 
of these orllcers than the i^Iiiitary reserve* So far^ tins attractiveness yies 
in private practice in civil, and the I'esult is inelBcient ArniN ivredical 
Bernce. 1 will here quote the words of the Esher Coiiimittee s Report : 


‘‘ it ri*s iriiiutained thiit tbe oiiieers of the latter services (I. M. S,) lack the 
trai!iing for work in the ileld though quite as efficient professionally as the 
liovai Army Afedical Corjis and also specialised. This defect is attributed to their 
iisfcrior military training.'’ . / 


Tlicse lire the v;ords of the Esher Committee Reprort. This factor 
erealinfr inefficiency in the cadre ought; to have been immediately dispensed 
with, and the Army cadre been restricted to the A^rmy only, mad made 
to serve the purpose best for which the cadre is meant. It is no use 
spoiling both the civil administration and the military etBciency by 
putting forth this attraction. The R. A. M. C. British has no such attrac- 
tion. Why should tiie cadre in India only have it to the detriment of 
the purpose for which it is meant ? If recruits can be had for R A. M. C. 
they can be had for the Indian cadre too. Besides the admission of Indians 
to the cadre in sufficient numbers would make up the dehei eney of any 
of the British recruits if at all they fall short. If the aim of transfer- 
ring the Army Services to Indians is really to be achieved, the Medical 
Services — the least offensive of the Army cadres, if I may say so — is the 
best thing for a good beginning for the Indianisation of the i\rniy Bemdees 
and I hope Government would not lose this opportunity of showing proofs 
of their good intentions in accepting Indians in large numbers for this 
Army Service, as so many prof eision ally trained Indians willing to take 
a military career would be readily available. The last war has been a 
sufficient proof of the YTillingness and the efficiency of the Indian medical 
profe.ssion and it will serve no purnose of the Government of Ilis Majesty 
to refuse the oftieering of Indian Units by Indian medical officers. If 
capability of self-defence is the te;t for ot Gaining self-government, and if 
the intcuticn of Government are r'‘ally lionest, as expressed by the Honour- 
able the Home Member iu his speech at the Delhi session oti the self- 
goverrimeiit Resobiticu, it stands to reason that this material of Indian 
niedieel men should be utilised in serving the Army. Tlie Commission has 
an well failed to do justice to this cause. 


T have said at the beginning that I will refer to some representations 
which support my statement. The first is the Bombay ?dedi(oil Union's 
report. I may say that the Bombay Medical Union consists of a large 
number of highly British qualified people. They say : 

We notiee with gfrave concern tliat officers from the Military Service are still 
to be seconded for civil employment and what is worse, that only European officers are 
to be thus treated — Indians being ineligible for seconding.” 

The second point they urge is that : 

/* The Services operating in the transferred Held should be recruited and con- 
trolled onlv by the Local Government.” 

The third point is tliis. They say : 

/r that under these conditions, Indian recruitment for the Iv. A. Al. C. 

(India) wilJ fall practically to zero, and Indians instead of gaining anythiiw by the 
change stand to lose what they have already ;got”' ■ = t . - 
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The second represcjitation is from the memorandum presented to the 
Eoyjil Commission by the Indian members of the Indian Medical Service 
in 'Madras. The jioints that they have dealt mith are these ; 

** The ('iTil aii«i llie HiHitiiry side o.t tlie I. M. S. should be separated, tl«p inilitar}’ 
side to rt-iiiain under tiio control of the Olovernmeat of India tis a.n AJh India, Serviee 
ant! to be recruited by <u)mpetith’e A^xaminationd to be 11014 ;iii India, ^ the civil side <»e 
the otiier iuiiai, slion'hi ].te (.ntirely prcvdntdalised and be vmder the coiitrol of the- 
Local Government.'’ 

Tlie second point they urge is : 

British and Colonial recniitraent to the Indian Medical Service should be stopped 
at once. India's ideal is to entirely Indianisc the serMiceE. ” 

Thc.v further say: 

“ As regards the cjiiestion of ros^erves for the Anny the experience of the great 
war has iiroved tlust (1) private ]u-actitioners could be depended upon in time of 
emergency, (2) the B. A. hi. C. has no v.'ar reserve, (3) I. M. S. men vLo have been 
in civil emp,]oy for some time are no better than private practitioners in that respect, 
(4 ) military training coald be imparted to private practitioners through the Territorial 
and AnxiliaVy Forces as well aa to all civil medical servariLs. ” 

The last point is : 

Europeans coming to India shonld be prepared to submit to treatment by 
Indian doctors. Ko Indian doctor has been England to look after Indian 

offic(*rs and other Indian residents in England of whom there are several thousands, 
and there are S'cveral Indus a doctors settled in England who have extensive practice 
exfdusively among English people.” 

This is from the Madras Association of the I. M. >S. men. The third 
is from Ahmedabad. It says : 

Bcsolved that the recommendations of the Lee Commission on Medical Services' 
in India are very unfavourable in the interests of the Indian medical profession, 
augmenting still more invidious race distinctions, perpetuating the existing disabilitier 
and unnecessarily increasing the heavy burden of expenditure on poor Indian tax- 
payers,” , 

and so on. 

I will only read one more and finish. This is from the United Pro- 
vinces Liberal Association. The meeting ^vas presided over by Dr. Sir 
Tej Bahadur Saprn. The resolution passed was this : 

This Coriiiriitte(‘ is ahjo of cpiiiion that the schenio of x^^'^vincialisatloii of the' 
Services, associated with the administration of transferred subjects, while soemingiy 
satisfactory so far as it eoes, cannot be approved inasmuch as the Indian demand* is 
for the transfer of all subjects in the provinces to the control of the Legislature, as 
the Commission’s recommeridalion will create a new’ motive of opposition to this demand 
on the part of the Rervices, lurw reserved, and as the recommendation itself is far too 
limited and qualified to result in an effective increase of the control of Ministers and 
Legislatures over those Rorviees. ” 

The last is : 

While the Committee approves of tlie establishment of a Civil Medical Service 
it is of opinion that the proj-josals with regard to the constitution of a Military Medical 
Service by the B. A. M. C. (India) and to the large proportion of civil medical posts 
to be filled from the latter, will amount to a eontinuaiiee of the present Indian Medical 
Service in another and, from the Indian jioint of view’^, a more objectionable form 
In 'the opinion of this Committee there should be tw’o distinct medical services — an 
Indian Military and a provincial civil— the former entirely independent of the British 
War Office and recruited both in England and in India, and the latter wholly in this 
country. ’ ^ 

Sir, I will not tire out the House by reading out other things. In 
one word, I say the recommendations of the Commission are ill-advised^ 
retrograde, and stand no test of reason and offer nothing to Indian 
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aspirations. They neglect to take the forecast of India, ^s progress to 
self-government/ The medical profession, therefore, cannot accept such 
recommendations and I have, therefore, to support Pandit Motilal 
Nehru's amendment in this respect. 


11th Septemher, 1924. 

The Honourable Sir Narasimha Sarma : Sir, the Honoiirable the 
Leader of the House asked me yesterday to explain to the House the 
proposals of the Government with regard to Aledical Service ; 

but the course of discussion yesterday the amendment moved by 

Pandit >;Ioti!al Nehru induce me to deal with some of the recommendations 
of the Lee Commission with which the Department over which I preside is 
intimately and immediately coneerned. The amendment asks that the 
recommendations of the Lee Commission with regard to the Educational, 
Agrieiiiuirai, (h'vii Veterinary, Forest and other Departments with which I 
am iiov; immediately concerned should be rejected, subject to one qiiaii- 
fication with which I sliall deal later, namely, that all further recruitment 
in England in respect of these Services should be stopped ; and inasmuch 
as J believe that the recommendations of the Commission in this respect, 
which have been provisionally accepted by the Government, lead on the 
w^hole to an improved situation, a situation which the people of India, I 
believe, would welcome, I cannot help regretting that the amendnient 
should have assumed that wide scope wuthoiit due limitations, in dealing 
with the Departments with v.hicb 1 am concerned. I can understand and 
api’ireeiaie the reasons which are moving many of the Members of this 
House and the outside public as well in condemning wholesale the recom- 
mendations of the Lee Coinmisrsion. Among other contributory factors 
are t’wo important considerations, namely, first, there is a feeling of fear 
and mistrust lest the Lee Commission recommendations slioulcl somehow 
and in some manner interfere wuLh the progress of the Reforms which the 
country has at heart ; and the second consideration is the expenditure 
which wx)uid be involved by the acceptance of these reeoinmendations. I 
shall not deal with the latter part of the subject in respu^ei of which the 
Honourable the Leader of the House and the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett 
are more competent to deal than myseE, but I may say this that many 
of the British officers serving in the Departments under me did complain 
before thi.s Royal Commission w^as appointed that they were suffering 
pecuniarily and that some relief w^as needed. I must say that in fairness 
to the Services under my control It is hardly necessary to go back to 
the genesis of this Commission, a'^here w-ere retirements on proportionate 
pension. There w'as agitation in India ; there w^as pressure brought to 
bear on the Government of India and the Secretary of State, by the Services 
and, wdiat is more, there was the difficulty felt by the Government both 
here and in England with regard to, the recruitment of British youths for 
the Services hi tins country, {Pandit Shanilal Nehru : i^Iay I know 

1he number of premature retireniehts f I have not got the figures here 
but there v/as an appreciable, number in the Police, a few’' in tl-e Civil and 
„ - . . many to my regret of good o%ers-,i'ii the: Agricultural DepartTueiir,, hardlj' ' '| 
any in the Forest ; and that -is 'all, that , I can, say at present. (Pandii | 

, , Shamlal Nehru i Shall^ I say '20' .at the utmost ? Well, I will not ^ . ,1 

care to, reply to thiit question. _ L'would'put it to the HouseVhat the'‘peofIe | 

might have been confronted with'.^/dfeci^iou, taken after due consultation ;| 
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mo doubt, regard to espeiiditiire without. tbe eorresponding advantages 
wMch are the innxiediate result of the appointment of this Commission. 
I am not here to try and jiistiiy the appointment of the Commission, there is 
no need for it. I am not here to say that the needs of the hoar might not 
have been met in a different way, but, taking the Commission as an ac- 
complished fact, I would ask the House to remember that the position 
might have been easily worse from their standpoint, and that we should 
dispassionately view the recommendations of the Lee Commission both from 
the standpoint of the advantages which have been gained as well as from 
the standpoint of the expenditure involved, which to some minds may 
appear to be large. It is fair play that the Government ask from the 
House in dealing with the recommendations of the Royal Commission. It 
has been said : Is there any principle which has been laid down by the 
Lee Commission ? Can we discover it even with the aid of a microscope 
and, if any can be discovered, is it nat subject to so many limitations that 
it is heardly worth while calling it a principle f We know as practical 
men that there ara no principles to which exceptions and limiiation can- 
not and should not be made. But, broadly speaking, I think what the 
Lee Commission has laid down is a position new to the country, namely, 
that, in respect of subjects which have been provincialised and transferred, 
the Services, subject to vested rights, should be under the entire supreme 
control of tlie Local Governments. Up to the date of the recommendations 
of the Lee Commission, the accepted principle has been that although a 
subject may be proviricialised and transferred, still the Superior Services 
controlling or av any rate administering those subjects should be in the 
main All-Ir.dia Services. A breach has been made in this principle and 
a new princi|.>le has l)een enunciated that, in respect oi; transferred fields 
hereafter, at any raie iu regard to recruitment, the control, subject to 
ve'Aed interests, slmuld be entirely in the hands of the Provincial Govern- 
ments. I would suggest, Sir, tlmt this is a x>rir.eiple which, whatever doubts 
may be felt from the large point of the consolidation of India, lias its 
merits and deserves recognition, and it is by aeceptanee of that xtrinciple 
that the House can secure the complete provincialisation of the future 
recruitineut ot tlie Services vrltli which I am intimately eonneeted, I 
recollect the controversies vdiieh raged in 1914 tvhon the Islington Com- 
mission was sitting ami reported. I recollect as a Member of tlie Govern- 
ment of India tht‘ attitude vrhich had to be assumed in dealing with further 
Iiidiainsatioii. and i must frankly state to the House that it is a large step 
which Iho GrA'crnment have tulmn. a sten oi: far-rcaebing importance in 
accepting the complete provincialising of these Services and in leaving 
to the Local Governments future recruitment under these heads. 

And, mark you, gentlemen, hereafter it cannot be said that the nation- 
building Deiuirtments would not be entirely' in the hands of the Ministers 
who eoiiti'ol them. (.¥/*, Devaki Prasad. Sinha : Not entirely '\) They 

would be for a time subject to llie vested interests of the officers already 
in the Services vrbich would have to be protected. In ail transitional 
stages — a!id the stage may be a long period — (A Voice : '' Very long 

indeed.^’) It is so. But that is a period we will have to face, and I do 
not think auybodv' in this House or outside this House xvould ever enunciate 
the principle that the vested interests of anybody should, at any rate with- 
out adequate compensation, be sacrificed., We have to take things as they 
are, and I go further and say that India 'would require the help,”' the guid- 
ance, and the friendly co-operation of the men who would be left in these 
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Services for the purpose of building up her national agriculture and in- 
dustries. And I hope— now that the friction with the Local Govoriiraents 
that the people who ought to guide the Local Go‘/erninents are not allowed 
to .dioo.^'o the servant.s whom they have to employ— noAV that that friction, 
tha^t sort of irritation, is removed, I earnestly hope that the Mijiistcr-s 
backed by tlie people would realise the need for .‘seeking the aid of the 
best rnen'outsi'le India for some time to come, and that this would not 
mean the extinetion of recruitment of Englishmen or of outsiders whenever 
their services may be required for the benefit of the country. In passing, 
I cannot help paying— it is nr,- duty to pay— a tribute to the Services 
which will shorlly be placed on a provincial basis, which have contributed 
to the gri-iwth, adrancement and development of this country. The achieve- 
ments of the officers of the All-Tiulia Services in the Educational, Agricul- 
tural and other fields are too well known to require any recapitulation at 
my hands, and I am .sure that this House will readily recognise. e.specially 
at a time when the Government ere prepared to leave entirely in the hands 
of the people the future recruitment for these Service.s, the merits of these 
officers and the help which they have rendered in the past and which we 
hope they will willingly render ui the future. Let me say one word with 
regard to the feeling of mistrmst which is largely influencing the people 
•of this country, namely, that the recommendations of the Lee Commission, 
if accepted, m'ight in some way retard the granting of reforms on a large 
scale or in the manner in which the country expects in the immediate 
future. The Hououi-able the Leader of the House and Sir Charles Innes 
have on behalf of Government stated to the House freely and frankly 
that there is nothing in this Report which should in any manner be taken 
as embarras.sing the Government in any manner whatsoever in dealing 
W'ith the question of future reforms. That was a question with which, as 
has already been stated, the Commis.sion had not to deal. They were 
asked merely to organise the Services on the assumption that the status quo 
will, in the main, be preserved. You may quarrel with particular details 
of the propo.sals which they have made, hut they have envisaged the posi- 
tion when the reserved fields of activity would be converted into trans- 
ferred fields. You may quarrel with the details of the proposals a.s to 
what should be done if such a change is brought about. But I would 
submit that there is nothing in the Lee Commission’s Report itself which 
can expressly or impliedly be taken as precluding the progres.s of the 
reforms in the manner in which the people and tlie Government may find 
it desirable to proceed. I suggest to the House that it wmdd pay better to 
take tlic Government at their word when they have stated that there is 
nothing in the Lee Commission’s recommendations which coidci even 
impliedly stand in the way, rather , than import doubts and difficulties, 
which after all, I would suggest, from the larger point of view, would never 
pay. 

I shall now deal, Sir, with the question of the Medical Services and 
the proposals of the Government.' I should explain at the outset that the 
Government have tabled these p’.opo.sals for the comsideration of this House 

in order to show it that they treat, the recommendations of the Lee Com- 
mission as a whole, as integral parts harjging together, and that the Gov- 
ernment have no idea of going back upon any of the recommendations which 
may be considered to be in favour of the proposals which the people have 
been pressing upon the attention.cf-the House and of the Government. 
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’Tiiey liave a;sked tlie Local Governments .to- ..state tlieir views on this diffi- 
enlt aiul prolilein. They, have .not- .yet received the replies, ex- 

cept from one or two of the Local Governments* The question is further 
complicated by the fact that the suggestions of the Lee Gommission touch 
upon tlie‘ future organisation of the Anny, and that is a subject wdiicli was 
eiitirley oiitside the purview of the Gomiuissioii. • That has no strict bear- 
ing upon the constitution of the -.Civil .:'Se.rvices, That is:;a matter which 
has to be dealt with on its merits in respect of eonsideratimis which ought 
to prevail in Army matters. The War Office has to be consulted and 
Honoiira!)le Members will readily recognise that it would be imi-ossible 
for the Covt'r;nrienl to arrive at any reasoiied conelusiims with reference 
to the futui’v.^ corap(;sitlon of the Army ftledieai Services. So I. will ask 
you to dismiss from your miuds aiiy suggestions with regard to the future 
composition of the R. A. ]\r. C., a-: to wiHdher the Government are in the 
least inclined to abolish the I. M. S., and to have a unified single Service. 

I would ask you to cenune your attention to the proposals as formulated 
by the Government, which ask you to accept in principle one point subject 
to three limitations./ The recommendation which I am asking you to 
accept, and which I believe will find ready acceptance in this House, is 
that Provincial Civil Medical Services should be constituted in the Pro- 
vinces. I will deal with the limitations later on. On that subject, 
public opiiuJon has been pressing very hard upon the Government in the 
past that the civil needs of the population deserve greater attention in the 
constitution of their Civil Medical Services than the needs of the Army, and 
that there should be accepted in principle the necessity and the desirability 
of constituting an All-India Civil Medical Service. This is a recommenda- 
tion which has been made by the Islington Commission subject to certain 
limitations. What the Islington Commission contemplated and wffiat was 
pressed upon the attention of the Government by a Resolution moved by 
the Right Honourable Srinivasa Sastri was the constitution of an All-India 
Civil Medical Service with Provincial Medical Services attached. The 
departure made by the Lee Commission is in the direction of constituting 
it entirely on a provincial basis. Much can be said, for the sake of the 
future consolidation of the intere.sts of India, in favour of continuing on 
an All-India basis the future composition and constitution of the Civil 
Services of the country even when those Services are composed entirely, 
■or almost entirely, of Indians. The centrifugal forces operating power- 
fully in this country, the divisions, and the provincial jealousies, need to 
bs cheeked as far possible and the All- India Services have been a very 
useful factor in the past in that direction. And I for one have had some 
difficulty in reconciling myself to this recommendation 
‘ in favour of Provincial Medical Services, but I accepted 

it because I felt from my practical experience during the four years and 
odd of niy service as Member of Government, as well as on other considera- 
tions, that there was no alternative but to accept the Lee Commission's 
recommendations notwithstanding the co'isideration that I have placed 
before this House. Provincial jealousies, tile desire of each Local Govern- 
ment to from amongst men of their own province, communal differ- 

ences, and various other factors have rendered the position of the Govern- 
ment of India Jin extremely unenviable, one in the past, and when the Lee 
Commission, on which there were four.-members^from different Provinces* 
had eoiie to the conclusion that iir future the 'Services especially in these' 
branches, should be on a provincial, basis, the' -Government of India felt 
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thit they would be wisse in aeeepting the recommendation which they hoped 
would be backed up by the people. I hope therefore that whatever may 
be vour difSculties, whatever may be your inconvemences, whatever may 
be Vour misgivings, regarding the future composition of the Medical 
Services, the main recommendation will be accepted in principle by this 
House. : 

Then I have subjected the proposal to Three limitations, one of which 
is extremely important and I may say, may be far-reaching in character, 
and the other two are not of such great importance. The first limitation 
is that the Civil Medical Services should absorb the military reserve. My 
Honourable friend, Colonel Gidney, has quoted to you certain figures in 
order to show that the Army has too large a number of medical ofaeers and 
that the needs of the country could be met by a smaller number, and I 
could not follow him in one place when he said that India can furnish all 
the medical men she requires. 

Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney : I rise to a personal explana- 
tion. I said that I did not agree that India could furnish all its medical 
needs. It certainly cannot. I w^as emphatic on that point. 

The Honourable Sir Narasimha Sarma : I am glad to see the posi- 
tion clearly now. I may say that those figures are somewhat inaccurate. 
The Army Department, to do it justice, has been trying its level best to 
keep down the number of medical ofBeers, especially after the Inehcape 
Committee has made its recommendations, and in the R. A. M. C., in the 
Budget for 1924-25 I note this, there were not 3.31 but only 205, and in 
the I. M. S., not 495 but- only 388 medical officers provided and so there 
has been 

Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney : May I rise to a personal 
explanatio!!. I am very sorry to interrupt the Honourable Member. He 
has made a mistake in thinking that my figures are incorrect. I have these 
figures signed and furnished by the Office of the D. M. S., India, and they 
are dated about ten days ago. So I believe they are accurate and I accept 
them as aeciu’ato. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall (West Punjab : Non-Muhammadan) : May I in- 
froni the Honourable Member that tho.se figures are for 1923-24. The 
Honourable Member for Education has referred to the figures for 1924-25. 

The Honourable Sir Narasimha Sarma : I am taking the figures 
that 1 am quoting from the Budget for 1924-25, — 265 and 368. 

Dr. H. S. Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non-Muhammad- 
an) : My Honourable friend. Colonel Gidney ’s figures are for 1923. 

The Honourable Sir Narasimha Sarma : And I have no reason to 
suppose that there have been additions since to these figures. There 
might have been small additions, but not at any rate the figures which 
would reach the dimensions quoted by my Honourable friend. -In any 
event, the que.stion as to what the ■ number of medical offieei's for the 
Army should he i.s entirely outside the purview of our discussion this 
mornnjj=,. The question is, is it neee&sary to make provision for the absorp- 
tion of the Indian Army Reserve,, or -is it not necessary to do so ? I.! 
asking you to accept my - recommendation I-’ wull have to give yon figures 
heces-sarily and I have been informed: that- approximately the war re.serve 
that would have to be absorbed would be about 195 officers, of whom 
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|]jer<e ivo^jld be provl^*!.}!! for not less titan or, jjielnclinif Ibe leave 
reserve, Stl, in tbe departments directly under tiic (Joveriuriont of India, 
TIujrefort% it is not a veiy large number that has to be adsfirbeti by the 
Frovineial CJot eriiments with a reformed constitution under the pro- 
posals that I am tabling before 3 ’ou. Then, again, lloneeoirable fdembers 
will nnd that from inor<? Ihan one staiid|)oiut 11m absorpuhni of this medical, 
reserve in t lie civil with due safeguards would be a source of ‘ immeikse' 
, strength, immense benefit, to the Civil Medical Services ihomselvcs. • Wp 
have practically accepted, I tliiiik, — because I have not seen in the 
past or ill the present any dissent from the vievr that the civil medical 
officer should, as far as possible, be ready to iiiidertalce tlie duties of 
going into the iieid in case of necessity, and I vroukl a-k you, "'VOiiid it 
not be la:lpi'ui to liave a small leaven of officers wlio luive gome through 
the drij], ihrongh the course f»f discipline in the Army — a sinail jiuniluu.' — 
vrlio in tlic past have justified their existence, who in the ?)C.sl liave 
hroughi about incalculable benefits to this land — is it not wise to keep 
iheni ? Even frfmi a narrow standpoint tliero must be a number to 
.stiffen, to help, to stimulate the activities of* the civil ofliecrs wiio would 
liave in cas(‘ of the painful necessity of the occurrence of a war to go to 
the field. Apart from that, — I^was just now alluding to the cenlrifugr.l 
tendencies — is it not desiralde that there should be a small leaven of 
officers trained in the best European institutions who have gone through 
the mill as it were, through a course of discipline, ^serving in the Army 
for about 4 or b years — k it not useful to have sucli a small stiffening 
clement even from the larger standpoint of the mterests of the consoli- 
dation and solidarity of India ? • ■ ' 

Dr. K. G. I-oIiokare ; (Bombaj^ Central Division : Xon-J^Inliam-*- 
niadan Eurai) ; Bmail tntnins 50 per cent. 

The Honourable Sir Narasimha Sarma : It cannot bo 50 per cent 
The numlier of oflieers who woiild in future have to be absorbed may not 
exceed — I will not make a positive statement because tlie question has 
no't been tliorouglily examined — 122 or 123 at the utmost out of 570, the 
full strength of tire civil medical service at presenL 

Br. K. G. Lohokare : Percentage to civil I 

The Honourable Sir Harasimha Sarnaa : The whole strength at 
present is 570 approximately. There are at present 420 I. M. S. ollicers 
provided for in civil employ, and I may state to the Assembly that witli 
the consent of the Local Governments, including the Alinlsters, the're 
lias been provisional reservation made under the orders of the Secretary 
of State under Devolution Rule 12 of 333 appointments for the I. M. S. 
333 posts liave with the consent, omitting one or tvro Provinces, of the 
^Ministers and the Local Governments, been reserved provisionally, but 
the decision has not been made fiiutl. Taking it that this would "coufi- 
nue it will, have to continue for an appreciable period. Therefore, you 
will see immediately wdiat an immense improvement from the point of 
view that is being urged on the Government it will be if trie recom- 
mendations of the Lee Commission are accepted in their entirety in 
this respect* I was on the point that the military reserve under this 
condition that I have stated is not a very large one, and there is anotlu^r 
greater reason wliy the House should readily consent to absorb this, 
military reserve because in the past, although there has been no con- 
tract, the ])ositIon of the Medical Sendees, their constituiloii and the 
staffing of the hospitals has been such as to secure suitable and ade(|uate 
L5BPI / ... B 
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Drovision for British ofRcers and their families. I know there is a 
good deal of feeling in the country that somehow racial considerations 
are being imported into this question. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated : Labour Interests) : Is it «ot true ? 

The Honourable Sir Narasimha Sanaa : I may assure the House 
that there is absolutely no fouiidaton for that belief if the facts are 
really understood. I will not say that there is no ground for lnisunder> 
ttanding. During the last one century the Civil Medical Seiwice has 
been composed entirely or almost entirely of the I. M. S. ofScm, at any 
rate the higher branches. There were only 73 out of 566 and odd, 
mind you, non-I. M. officers in 1914 when the Islington Commission 
made ’their report. Now the figure is nearly four times as large, ari-d 
it ivill be still larger if the recommendations of the Lee Commission are 
accepted, and the proportion which is being reserved for the war reserve 
would be infinitesimally small if the civil needs of the population have 
to be met and are met on an adequate scale. I do not see anj^ limita- 
tion to the numbers which will have to be recruited in future if the civil 
needs of the population have to be adequately and properly attended 
to, and therefore with an increasing civB cadre what would this small 
war reserve be e.specially when that war reserve would be useful also 
for the purpose of administering to the medical wants of Europeans and 
their families ? If we entered into a contract for a breach of which 
there would be compensation, if entered into a covenant for the breach 
of which an officer coiild leave our service, then Honourable Members 
may say that racial discrimination has been introduced ; but we merely 
wish to provide the facilities which at present are_ open to the civil 
officers, especially having regard to their susceptibilities and having 
regard to the interests of future recruitment. Here I wish you for a 
moment to put yom'self into the- position of people having sentiments 
on these subjects. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar (Madras City : Non-Muhammad- 
an Urban) : Do the Goveiuineiit repudiate the obligation suggested 
by the Lee Commission f 

The Honourable Sir Narasimha Sarma : Tlie Government intend to 
provide adequate facilities. 

_ Biwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar : Without undertaking any obli- 
gation f 

The Honourable Sir Narasiiitha Sarma ; Civil obligation if yott wish 
to mit it like that 1 would t” t let anything escape from my lips wlikdi 
might lead the Services to believe that the Government do not intend 
to fulfil the promise that they give them. They do mean to provide 
adequate facilities. Tliere exists at present adequate facilities. It is 
because the poiver is being passed on to a transferred field completely 
that the Government have had to subject this Eesolution to- that reserva- 
tion. Otherwise there would not. have been any necessity far it. 

Mr. M. A.,:!Tm3mh (Bombay City ; Wuhammadan Urban) : Is that 
the rea jon for fixing the numbers of the British Medical Service ? 

The Honourable Sir Narasimha, Sanna : The Local Governments 
have been asked as to how they intend to meet the needs of tho Euro- 
peans m the civil employ and their families, Wo have had ae replies 
from them. Therefore there ■has-been ab opportunity to consider as a 
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Cioveriinient any proposition as to the^method''by-^-wliieh the future needs 
of these officers will have to be met. /But I, may .give you this iiiforma- 
tool that at ilie present moment in the reformed Provinces, excluding 
Burma, there are about 93 British .officers '..working a*s Civil Surgeons, 
and I have told you that about .130 at.' least,., excluding leave reserve 
and so on, would be available viTOnn'^the- w'ar. .reserve. Therefore, the 
Ciovernment have found themselves in this eonyenient position. They 
can absorb with great utility and .great economy a small war reserve. 
From tliat war reserve, they can meet, they hope to meet, at any rate 
the needs of the European Services and their families, and you arc 
asked therefore to accept two propositions which in themselves, analysed 
in the light of the figures I have given, do not mean much and do not 
imply at all any racial discrimination.'^ ■-'.■■■■ ■ ■■. , 

Dr, H. S, Goiir : Who will co'ntrol the ' war reserve officers, the War 
Office ? 

The Honourable Sir Narasimha Sarma : There is a limitation, there 
is a formula under which the Army war reserve is fixed. If you reduce 
the total cadre of the Army medical officers it follows automatically 
that the cadre would be reduced in respect of the war reserve also. We 
look not merely to these army officers but to the civil officers also in the 
ease of a great v/ar. But I think the army reserve numbers that I have 
mentioned would adequately fulfil the needs of the situation, in the ease 
Of a small w^ar and I hope wars, small or large, though they may be 
eliminated in the distant future cannot be eliminated altogether just at 
present. 

Dr. H, S. Gour : Why do not you call them supei'medicoes ? 

The Honourable Sir Narasimha Sarma : I come now to the third 
part, namedy, further scrutiny or examination of the needs of the reeruit- 
nient of the Army. Here you may sir (dl danger. I have already told you 
the existing ijosition under the pi'esent constitution and the rules as they 
stand, namely, that 333 posts have been reserved and including leave reserve 
420 I.M.S. officers are being employed in the civil branch of the administra- 
tion. This examination will, I may assure jmii, relieve that situation to a 
considerable extent. As to how far and ,Kvhat may be the exact x>roposais 
wdiich would have to be taken up is a point on wdiich I will not dogmatise 
or give any assurance. But, supposing you|had an Indian Government, 
pure and simple, and you found it difficult "to find recruits for the Indian 
Army Medical Corps except by throwdng open certain avenues of civil 
employ, wmuid you as a Government dissociate yourself from jmur duty 
towards the Army and say we do not care wliether the Army is administered 
by proper army doctors or not ; this is a civil matter and therefore %ve shall 
entireh^ dissociate the twm spheres and mak^ oiir recruitment proposals on 
that basis ? I am sure that a Swmraj Government composed entirely of 
Indians, if the situation necessitated, would take the needs of the Army into 
consideration. And a situation somewhat similar has arisen, Sir, because 
I may tell you that the hgures give a most gloomy aspect with regard to the 
reeruitmpt of British medical officers. . Since 1915 there has been no open 
competitive examination. During the last two years -we have not beep able 
to secure a single British medical recruit for the I.M.S. except on special 
terms. The number recruited previously was small and inadequate, and 
the II. A. M. 0. wanted 30 men for- their commissioned ranks this year and 
they could not ^ get more than four' candidates*. ' There me causes which aw 
Operating against recruitment — -war weariness, ;■ adequate employment Iti 
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En4arKl atid so on-and v.-e do not expect this state of things to continue 
im- Ion- But still the position is as I have stated,., and oecanse tne Amy 
certain iuimber of British recruits, tlie iTOvernment oi India, 
vutrinav easily realize, yill haye to do something, or at any rate wdl 
lave to do nothuig Avhich will further dissuade .recruits from entering the 
ivnnv lUdkiil Service. That is a problem which we have to mvestigate, 
Tdikh we hope to investigate, with the aid of Local Governments and with 
ihc aid of the War Office and the Army in India, That is the reason why 
1 Ijef'Ti obliged to move the acceptance in principle of lIio constitution 
<*f tile ( :declical Service subject to further examination as to what may 
have to be done, in the interest of recruitment of British medical officers 
for tlie Army. That is my justification. No one wants a large number of 
'.British medical recruits imported unnecessarily into the civil services of 
ll:e country against the wishes of the Local Governments. I ha^^e already 
told vou that the number required for the Army Reserve is very small ; 
tiuit the number required to meet the needs of the European officers in 
civil erii])loy and their families would be very small. I have already told 
you that there is a large number of places at present reserved for LM.S. 
ollu^ers in civil employ. The position will be brighter, better and in no 
wav worse from the Indian point of view under the proposals I have 
discussed, and I hope therefore that the Council wdll see the utility and 
vdsdom of not rejecting the recommendations of the Lee Commission, which 
2 *ejeetion wdli lead them nowdiere, wdiieh might easily lead to a continuance 
of the siatus quo — and I may assure you that there are many -who wmuld 
not in tbe slightest degree object to the maintenance of the status quo who 
v;oiild indeed be only too glad because they believe that these changes are 
leading us on tbe tvrong track. Therefore, I think the House will be 
well ad'cised not to reject the recommendations of the Lee Commission in 
so far as tliey have been accepted by the Government and formulated 
ill this Resolution. 

Well, Sir, I am extremely thankful to you for jmur indulgence. It is 
a very difficult subject, and any remarks wdiich Honourable lilembers may 
make "witli regard to the essential principles governing this problem would 
lie very carefully borne in mind by the Government. And I may assure the 
House that the Governmejit are only too anxious to meet the wdshes of the 
House and the people in this matter subject to the limitations that I have 
mentioned. 

Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer (Madras : Nominated Non-Official) : 
Sir, at flic very outset of this debate the Honourable the Home Member 
referred to the atmosphere mf prejudice in ’which the Ro^ml Commission 
came into existence. He invited us to consider the recommendations 
without any appeal to passion, in a spirit of judicial impartiality.. It 
in that spirit that I have approached the consideration of this pi’oblexn. 
I have approached the question from 'an independent point of, view, 
and the amendment which I sent in embodies the results of my indepen- 
dent examination. Sir, I belong, to a different school of thought from 
that w'Mch is represented by the Honourable and learned Pandit, my 
friend, Pandit M.dtilal Neh.m., .1 am not a politician nor a practising 
lawyer, and I am. not going to set up the prison bar or dilatory pleas 
u spirit of fairness and with. a, desire to solve tlie questions i,n the best 
manner possible and according their .best' lights. ,Now it has been 
asked what were their : was their .ebaraeier ? I 

doubt whether a stO'nnj^ 'political life is a guarantee of sound 
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or pleas of jiirisclietioii. I am. going' to 'deal with the question from the 
point of view of a plain, . practical '.man having to deal 'with a Report 
which has beoi presented by a Commission appointed by tiie Government 
and whielx is going to ])e considered by the (iovernment, whatever may 
be yonr objectioiis by way of direct attack. Nor am I going to qiiestion 
the composition of the Commission, the qnaiiilcations of the Members 
of the Commission or the character of the Indian Members of the Commis- 
sion I have no donbt that the qualifications of the Members of the 
Commission were quite as good as those of any Members of this Assembly, 
and I am free to acknowledge that they approached the problem in 
judgment or even of character. Sir, I will indicate my conclusions in 
a brief ay ay. I am not for the wholesale rejection of the recommendations 
of the Commission, and I do not desire the disappearance of the British 
element fro the Services. I am prepared to give a sympathetic car 
to their gru^vanees and afford such means as the circumstances of the 
case and of the eountiw may require and permit. Now, Sir, there is 
a,n intimate connection undoubtedly between the question of the organi- 
zation of the Services and the question of the constitutional reforms. 
Undoubtedly there is a connection. But I for one do not w’ish to raise 
that question of constitutional reforms at tliis stage or by way of a 
condition precedent to the consideration of the various questions which 
arise upon this Report. We all kiiowp that this question of constitu- 
tional reforms must come up in the near future and that will be th^ 
time when we shall have to Cfoisider those questioms. I desire as far 
as possible to deal \vilh the questions raised by this Report free of any 
other question ■with wdikdi they may be intermingled but not oblivious 
of the probability of constitutional changes in the near future. Sir, 
the oidy point which I think it is necessary for tliis House to insist upcm 
is that any conclusion tliat we may .arrive at with regard to the questions 
arising out of this Reiiort sliould in no vyay prejudice the consideration 
or the deeisfon of tliose constitutional changes ; and I am quite sure 
that the Members of tlie Treasury Bench ox^posite will agree with me 
in that- exj^ression of viewv 

Sir, the main questions which arise out of tliis Report are those 
relating to the recruitment of the Services and the financial relief to 
be afforded to the Services. I do not propose to deal at length with 
tile various topics arising out of this Report ; and I shall endeavour 
to condimsc mv remarlvs as much as possible upon these t'wo problems. 
Now, Sir, with regard to the question of recruitment, my conclusion 
happens to be tlie same as that of the school represented by my friend, 
the learned Pandit. But I have arrived at my conclusion by a different 
route altogether, from another point of view. I will first of all take 
the reserved Services ■which are most important for this purpose. The 
number of reserved Services is four : the Civil Service, tiie Police, the 
Porest and the Engineers. Now, before I go into this question of re- 
cruitment, I sliould like to keep clear of the two non-security Services, 
the Forest Service and the Engineer Service wdiieli may encumber the 
consideration of the Report. I see no reason whatever wliy these two 
Services should not be transferred like the other Services which have 
been transferred. It may be said that these two subjects have not been 
transferred and that the 'two- Services should- not ■'therefore 'be tramferre'd. 
But there is no, insuperable obstacle, to the transfer of these,, two 
subjects as well In the province oi Burma we know that Forests has 
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l).*eTi reserved, and I am not aware that there is any province in India 
which has more valuable forests than Burma ; and it the proyinciaiiza- 
lion or transfer of the Forest Service in Burma can be contemplated 
with eonanimitv, if it can be contemplated with equanimity m Burma, 
I do not see any reason why it should not be treated in the same way 
in ' the oB-.m provinces like Madras, Bengal and the United Jrrovmces. 


It seems to me puerile to suggest that, if the Forest Services were 
iramterred the importance of the preservation of forests would be 
overlooked’ or not properly appreciated, and that the vital interests of 
fl'e e-mitiw at large would suffer. Take again, Sir, the question of 
tie* Tmlliui Engineers. In several provinces the Roads and Works 
B*nnch bus been transferred. There is no reason why tho Irrigation 
Branci: also should not be transferred. What is the pleaiin aiwer to 
tli'is •? That if for instance owing to mismanagement the canals were 
ii.-q properlv looked after and water not laid on in time, there might 
be terrible dir,a.ster and calamity in the country. But can any sane 
])crson believe that the agency which will look after this Service, if it 
is transferred, is not competent enough to look after the maintenance 
(ir construction of canals or that it will not have sufficient regard to the 
importance of this work f J I consider. Sir, that there is no valid reason 
for the retention of these two Services as reserved fields. 

Now. Sir, ])asHing from these two Services, I come to the Indian Civil 
Serviee and tiie Police — the two security Services. My own opinion 
is that they should remain All-India Services. I am not in favour of 
the provin-'ialisation of. these two Services ; but it does not follow from 
that tliat tlie roeniitraent which' is now going on should be continued. Let 
me come at once to thi.s question. AYhat are the considerations which should 
govern the determination of this ^problem of recruitment ? In the first 
■iiiaee, let me revert to the test which was referi’cd to by the Honourable the 
Jloine Member. What is the e,ssential minimum of the British element 
neoessarv for the pui’poses of the Indian Civil Serwice in the interests 
ef law atul order ? Now I refuse to believe that anyone could sug- 
gest that a minimum of more than 50 per cent, is necessarJ^ WTiether 
■)0 per cent, is neeessarj'- in my opinion is another matter ; but what 
I do submit is that you cannot very well say/that a minimum of more 
than 50 per cent, is necessary. Taking my own province of Madras 
I beik-we the kladras Government have expressed their vievy that they 
would lie quite content to go on with 50 ont of 148 posts given assigned 
to the British element. No doubt Madras is in this respect an advanced 
province. There may be other provinces which cannot be eqttally ad- 
vanced and perhaps the percentage may have to be raised a bit in those 
provinces but making all. these allowances, leaving out for the pre.sont 
the backward province of Burma, a remark which perhaps will be 
resented by ray friend, Mating Knn, leaving aside Burma and perhajis 
the North-West Frontier Province, can you say that a minimum of 
more than 50 per cent, is necessary for the purpose of the Indian Civil 
Service ‘1 

Now, Sir, the purposes which we have necessarily to bear in mind in 
considering this question of reerTtitmpt are the maintenance of the present 
standard of efficiency and integj;i;fy-Aan object to which every sane Indian 
mu.st attach the highest importance and to which I give full recognition. 
The .second object which we must have, in view in considering the question 
of tho organisation of the; Serviee "is -how far does it tend to foster and 
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develop the adniinistrative faculties of the people. The second is a 

coiisjcteriitioti. which to ,some extent must act as a coimteih>oise to the first 
eoii.siileratioft. Now, having regard to these two conskleratiom, can we 
really my that than 50 per eesaf of the British element is necessary I 
And granting that a ininimom of 50 per cent, is necessary, when are we 
iikely to attain it f Now the Lee Gommission eonlempiates that it may 
take 15 years with a n^cnutmeiit nt the rate of 60 per cent* Indian and 
40 per cent. English ; and the Honourable the Home J\rember 'was some- 
what astonished at the progress we had made recently in the Indiaiiisation 
of the Serviiws, He asked us to look back on past history. Now accord- 
ing to the figures supplied by him yesterday, out of 1,000 Civil Service 
officers, 38 were Indians, In 1913, 66 were Indians. In 1924, out of 1,220 
officers 164 were Indians, that is, about one-eighth. Well that is not to 
my mind so astonishing a rate of progx'ess. Now this minimum of 50 per 
cent, to which I have referred as a hypothetical ininiinimi, as probably the 
hy|)othetical limit or the minimum which may be desirable — that I say is 
desirable for other reasons as well. The Lee (7onimi.ssion themselves ad- 
mit that in tlie interests of tlie s])irit of camaraderie, in the interests of 
the development of an e(]iial sense of responsibility, it is desirable to attain 
this equality in the cadre of the Civil Service as early as possible — a pro- 
position on vrhich I have not yet heard a note of dissent from the treasury 
Bench. Now if that is desirable, the question is how soon should it be 
attained ? Is there any reason why it should not be attained as early as 
possible f It: is jierhaps merelj'- a breach of an open secret if I say that 
in the famous O ’Donnell Circular it was stated, as I have heard it said, 
that, even if English recruitment were stopped this moment, it would take 
10 or 12 years before complete equality was attained. And I say if it 
will take 10 years to attain complete equality even on the basis of a com- 
plete stoppage of recruilmed., then it is not necessary for us to go further 
and provide for any further recruitment — at any rate during the next TO 
years. Now in matters of this kind I claim somewhat of the British 
characteristic of being a practical politician in refusing to look long 
ahead. It is quite sufficient for us if wm look to the progress of events 
during the next 10 years. Constitutional changes are impending and 
must come. I.ct us not waste our lime in considering whether they will 
come as soon as the learned Pandit on this side w^ants, or whether they 
W’ill come in 1929 as provided by the Statute. Certainly within a period 
of 10 or 15 years it may be, constitutional changes are inevitable ; and 
if they are inevitable, I ask, is it fair to English recruits themselves to 
ask them to enter the Service with this cloud of uncertainty hanging over 
them and come out on trial to this country ; or to ask us that, in order 
to dispel the apprehensions caused by this cloud of uncertainty, they 
should be offered special attractions in the way of premature retirement 
on proportionate pensions and various other means ! I am not now 
dealing with the claims of the present members of the Service to relief. 
Now I say under these circumstances it is neither fair to your English 
recruits nor fair to the interests of this country to go on recruiting 
further before we are yet in sight of the attainment of equality between 
the two cadres. These are my reasons for not advocating the continuance 
of recruitment. ■ : , . ■ , 

I Just want 'to refer — X have my 'eye, on the clock, Sir — I only want 
to refer to one or two arguments against the stoppage of recruitment which 
have been used by its opponents., One- is 'that once you stop recruitment 
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ii- l)n K-nvrd. I am not dispos^-d to tlier. is fto force in that 

.r"iinient. ”l am alvrays ready to admit ivhalever force there is in the 
-'if mv opponents and to make allowance for tiiem. j.horc is 
“l:me’di!ii(odlr nndnni.tecUyj but the British elenvmt will oe at grealcT 
streir-t.ii llam'C-O per cent /for the Kext 10 years, and those who eiiter ilm 
'--*»(] pecoinc senifn' officers will eontiniie ior a period 25 years 
ov a^Vny vale 22 rears, let us say— at any rale to eruible them to earn s 
iieeeni -Vmsion. '.Sow there seems to me to be no likelihood of any 
wiiaslnwh^ bappenim? if tlie reernitment is stopped, say for the next 10 
rears. It l^owever, the eoimlry were going to be plunged into those cob- 
d’dioTis of cl'-uos and disoiaier wiiich the imagination of .sonii,- has con- 
inretl lip as ibe rmly loo p-olmble rosult in the Mure if thcfr-e is a stoppage 
of rccruitiir'iiu I tbink the connlry wdll probalily in that stale of thinp 
invite tine ontsidor to come and help ity as it ba>s oftener than onee done in 
the ])ast. I do not believe that there is such an insuperable difficulty 
and I do not l)elic\'e that the necessity will arise for considering the ques- 


TIiCB, Sir, another argument is brought forward Even supposing tlmf 
it is possible to revive reeruitincnt, tliere; will be a gap in the British official 
hierarchy — at one stage there will l)e a nuni])cr of seniors without a num- 
ber of junior officers and by the time these junior officers grow up to be 
seniors there will be no senior officers left and they will all be Indians. If 
the British “and Indian officers are there, imbued ’vvith the traditions of the 
^Sendee and if ihey can co-operale as they are lilcely to do, there is Bcr 
great harm done by (he Indian officer liavijig his turn of senioidiy after 
flic long spell of seniority which has been enjoyed by tlie English officers?. 
It does not seem to me to T)oi1;cnd any great administrative catastrophe^ 
?‘rir, these are ray reasons for advocating a stopiuige of recruitment for 
the present, beeauso I consider it essential that tliere should ]>e equality 
|)etween the two elcnienls attained as soon as possible in the cadre of the 
jServiee and the contimianee of recruitment will merely put olf the time to ^ 
long period. ^ 

Then, Sir, I shall, pass on io another Service, nainely, the iMedieal Ser- 
vice. IMy ilonourable friend, the SIcmber in charge of Education, dealt 
at coBsideraln'e length -with this epiestion. There are these points to be 
c‘on:;idered' in connection with the Medical Service and the proposals of 
t],ie J^ce Commissmii. The first proposition which tlicy put forward is 
that the needs of the Army~the necvds of tlie British and Indian units — 
sliould lv-' served liy the same organisation. That is a proposition to wTaeh 
with all ray effiovt I cannot reconcile myself. The less room allowu'd for the 
interference of the "War Office and for the interference of the British 
aulhorilies, the belter for this country. Tlie II. A. M. C. has never been 
appreciative of the claims of ^Indians to enter its ranks. I make no com- 
plaint; it says it is for a Briiish unit;; I have no legal right, though per- 
haps some pcoiile might be disposed to base a claim on the ground of our 
payment for those Services. I do not wu’sh to enter any such claim; but 
the R, A. M. 0. whieli was run by, the Bintlsh authorities has never hitherto 
opened its poiials to Miam ;. and ,is, thcr the least chance that if the 
R, A. M. Cl in India, as proposed’. by the Lee (Tommissibn, subserves the 
needs of both the .British Army .and the Indian Army the claims of Indians 
will be generously recognised'!, -I. refuse to believe it, and the ground 
for my refusal is my experience of tbe past management of these matters? 
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by Wai’ Office. That' is oBe of the considerations; and ano.tJier con- 
sideration 1 may mention in this connection is that the [sresenec of the 
B.aV.TvLC. in India is in my o])mion a factor which should stoatlily diioinisli. 
I look forwaj-d to the day vrhen the presence of Brilish units will be 
less and less }iocc.s.sary ambl look forward to the. day when the presence of 
the R. A. M. C. will consequentially be less and less necessary, I do not 
wish our medical organisation to be tied up in any way with the organisa- 
tion of the British medical units and our progress in Indianisatlon or in 
the matter of any reforms to be hampered by this unfortunate, and as I 
should call it deplorable, alliance betu’cen the twu) branches. To the first 
recommendation therefoi'e I am entirely opposed, heart and soul. The 
next recommendation is that the Civil Medical Service should be pro- 
vincialised — that there should be a separate Civil i^ledical Service. The 
need for a separate (,’ivil Medical Service has been frequently urged 
and is recognised in General Burtchaell’s note; and however much I may 
disagree w’ith it in other respects, I agree with it in this respect; it haf? 
been adopted by the Commission and I shall not therefore W'aste my breath 
on that point. The only question is this: if there is to be a Civil Medical 
Sexwiee, the question w’hether it is to be a provincial or All-India Service 
doe>s not to my mind seem to be of ver}' great importance. The great appre« 
hension in the minds of many of my friends with regard to these All-India 
Services is this exercise of tlie povrer of control by the Secretary of State, 
If they can be assured that the powder of control wall be vested in the hands 
of the Government of India, I believe that the objections of many of my 
friends wull disappear. Howxwer that is a qne.stioii tliat I do not propose 
to discuss no"vv. I accept the recommendation of the Commission in this- 
respect. 

The next question is, in this provilicial medical organisation w-liat 
are the conditions wulh wdiich the Lee Commission has coupled its recom- 
mendation. The conditions are re[)rodueed in the Resolution of my 
Honourable friend, Sir Alexander Muddiman, that they must serve tv;a 
or tlnxe purposes ; there must be provision for a military reserve and there 
must be provision for facilities for the attendance on British officers by 
medical men of their owm race. Those arc the tw’o condi lions. 1\ly Honour- 
able friend, Sir Narasimlia Sarma, dwelt upon this first aspect of 
tlie question in great detail. Now% I recognise at once the need for a 
military reserve — I grant it; but then the question is, should the military 
reserve be formed only out of the I. M. S. ? Is it not possible to build it 
up olheiwvise ? The I. M. S., if you look at its past, lias not been found to 
be 80 very -weli-fittcd for administrative duties in the field as the R. A. M. C. 
Tliat w*as the deliberate opinion of the Esher Committee in their Report. 
The thing is they get out of touch -with militar.y duties; tliey are not kept 
in the same state of efficiency as the R. A. M. C,, and they get so fond of 
civil work that most of them are unv/illing to go back. No^v my proposal 
as contained in my amendment is that all the members of the Civil I^Iedical 
Service should be comiieilod to undergo a period of training — not in the 
Territorial Force, not in the Auxlllaiy Force, but in the re.giilar army. 

3 P.M. Send them there for a couple of years — t'wo or three 
years — ^^vliatever the period may be — I am not parti- 
cular ; I wdll leave that to my expert friends to arrange. Let them 
be compelled to serve a certain period of training in the Army, I have 
no doubt that the^’ wdll 'prove quite capable of undertaldng the duties 
winch are now dlscliarn’ed by military reserve officers in the-I. M. S. 

L5I)PI ti2 - 
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Then, Sir, the next question is this— with regard to medical attendance 
on officers. I for one recognise the naturalness of this desire on the part 
of British officers. Whether they have a legal claim or not is another 
matter. If they have not the legal claim, they have the fact of actual 
attendance by British officers. But, since the wal^ conditiohs^h^^^ greatly 
changed and*^ there have been many situations where the Givil Surgeon's 
post "has been held by an Indian. We haw known eases where Indian 
officers have discharged their duties to the satisfaction of their patients. 
As I have said, I do not forget the naturalness of the desire but the ques- 
tion which I would put is this. Is it reasonable— put yourselves in a 
detached position— is it reasonable that the whole basis of organisatioxi 
of anv particular Service in the country should be adapted to the needs 
not of the population at large but of a few scattered individuals here 
and there, perhaps half a dozen individuals in a district and so on. Is 
it right, is it reasonable, that the whole organisation should be adapted to 
their requirements, iKAvevcr natural, however much they may be entitled 
to our sympathy — to the requirements of a few scattered officers living here 
and there 1 It seems to me that, without in any way flouting this desire 
or making light of it, there is a great deal to be said against basing the whole 
framework of your Service upon the recognition of this. On the other 
hand, I have made a suggestion in the amendment which is on the table to 
the effect that a certain proportion of the civil posts might be reserved 
for officers of the L M. S. and that recruitment might take place accordingly 
for the whole number of 1. M. S. posts required for the Army and Civil. 

I know that many of my friends here have accused me of having a soft 
corner in my heart for my English friends. I do not mind that imputation, 
speaking for myself, and I do not mind some provision being made. But 
the question, of course, is to what extent it is necessary. The more reason- 
able, the smaller the limits, the better. 

Then there is 

Mr. President ; I must ask the Honourable Member to bring his 
remarks to a close. 

Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer : The next matter that I would suggest 
is this : that with regard to the various education and professorial and 
scientific chairs and so on, the}’* should be throwm open to the best talent 
wherever it may be found. Instead of appointments being regarded as 
the preseiwes of any particular Service, these appointments in particular 
ought to be regarded as available to the best talent in the world whei*ever 
you can get it. And while I am ready to acknowledge the distinguished 
attainments of I. M. S. officers in the past, while I am ready to acknowledge 
the services they have rendered to the country not only in the obvious 
and private capacity of administering to the country, but also in develop- 
ing a proper standard of teaching, I do not think that one result of the 
present organisation has been to train the Indian for research and for 
higher medical vrork. These are the reasons which underlie my propo- 
sitions in regard to the Indian Medical Service. I have only one word, 
Sir, with regard to the financial question. 

Mr. Ppsident : I have allowed the Honoxirable Member a great 
deal of latitude already. He promised me that he would keep his eye on 
the clock. 

Sivaswamy only to say this with regard to, 

tne question of financial relief Which I do consider importatiti I do not. 
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tliink it fair to put off the Services by reference to some other person or 
body. While I say that the findings of this Committee will not absolve 
the House from the responsibility of coming to Its own conclusions and 
while they are not absolutely binding upon this House. I do think that 
greater moral w’eight attaches to the results of the examination of the 
question by that body. As regards rise in prices, which of us can honestly 
say that prices have not risen so that we have not suffered by it or that w^e 
had not found it cliffieult to make both ends meet. I believe that many of 
the mrjinhers of the Services are in great straits and that they are hard 
put to it to make both ends meet, Slany of them are in embarrassed cir- 
cumstances, as pointed out by the Lee Commission Keport. It has been 
said that they have a higher standard of living. Granted for the sake 
of argument that it is exceedingly difficult for a man who has adopted a 
certain standard to reduce that standard of living, everybody has been 
accustomed to a particular standard so much so that that standard has 
been adopted by the Indian as 'vvell and it has become equally necessary 
to him. Under these circumstances, I think that the question of financial 
relief ought not to be put off and the only relief I w’ould suggest is that 
contained in certain paragraphs of my amendment. If you will allow me, 
Sir, I will read them. 

Mr. E. Burden (Army Secretary) : Sir, I had not intended to 
attempt to gain a hearing in this debate. When the debate commenced, 
it seemed to me — and I am still of the same opinion — that the discussion of 
individual questions of military medical organisation would only serve to 
divert attention from the central IkSsucs which the House is engaged in con- 
sidering. But certain statements have been made and certain opinions 
have been advanced by previous speakers which makes it necessary that I 
should say a very few %vords, for the purpose of removing any possibility 
of misunderstanding and of clearing out of the wmy wdiat I consider to be 
certain extraneous matters. 

In the first place, Sir, I have heard severe condemnation expressed of 
the proposal to constitute a Royal Army Medical Corps (India) under a 
>scheme -which was referred to by the Royal Commission. No-w, Sir, the 
question of the structure of the military medical organisation \vas ])lamly 
outside the terms of reference to the Royal Commission, and the Govern- 
ment of India have kept the same question apart from their consideration 
of the Royal CommissioiUs Report. Tiiey have (I wish to emphasize this) 
arrived at no conclusion w- hat soever in regard to the matter. They have 
not yet considered it. While, therefore, I do not x^ropose on the present 
occasion to contest or examine any i)roposition that has been advanced, 
I can assure the House that the observations which have been made in 
regard to this particular matter will receive very careful attention from 
Government. 

Now, Sir, the same considerations apply very much to the details of 
the structure of the military medical reserve that may be required. No 
detailed conclusion has been arrived at as to how this should be constituted 
in the event of the Civil Medical Services being provincialised. 

I had intended to make certain observations regarding the necessity 
of having a military reserve and the necessity in particular of having a 
trained reserve. But after what my Honourable friend Sir Sivaswamy 
Aiyer has said on this subject I do not think I need trouble the House 
except with a very few remarks indeed. Sir Sivas-wamy Aiyer has acknow- 
ledged that there must be a military reserve of medical officers. The 
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np< 3 ossity of eniirsc tlowR from the fact that India lia>s o land frontier of 

tirnisand luiies* anil from the conditions ^vhieli obtain along that land 
frontier. These are the eireninstances M'hich have led to the Army in 
India lieisig iHuiiitaiiied praclieally at all times on an active service 
basis, a faet ^vith which every •Ilonoiirable M this House 

is perfectly treil aeqiiainled. The necessity of a military medical 
reserve is i)nrely consequential. The necessity of a trained reserve 
need not l)e further elucidated after what .vSir Sivaswainy Aiyer has 
said. It is jdain tliat it would not be an efficient arrangement to transfer 
a civil medical |)raetitioner. who has had no practical experience of 
military organisation or of military medical organisation to be in charge^ 
let us say, of a ihdd ambulance in frontier warfare. 

There is another feature of our existing military medical organisation 
whiidi has been severely eoiuiemiied. I am referring here to tiie Station 
Hospital s 3 ^stem. and to the observations made on the subject hy Colonel 
Gidney. Well, Sir, I should like veiy much to Ivnow what substitute Colonel 
Gidne^^ would propose for the Station Hospital sjsstem. I should like to 
hear his views l)ut on some other occasion and not on this. What s^sstem 
could be substituted which would provide an equalty efficient medical or- 
ganisation, not merel^' for peace time but also for war ? What the Station 
liospilal system is, what purposes it serves, what its merits are, are' verj’^ 
cdearl}^ stated in a book called The Army in India and its Evolution 
which my Department produced onhy a few months ago and which I sincerely 
hope eveiy Ilfuiourable i^Ieiuber of tins House, wlio proposes to discuss 
militaiy mailers, either has read or will read. No^vq Sir, I do jiot propose 
to follow my Honourable friend, Colonel Gidney, into the precise figures 
which he quoted, bid in answer to the general tenor of the charges which 
he brought against the Army Llcdienl administration I think it is desirable 
that I should infonii the House that in ])ursuanee of the recommendations 
of the Inchcape Committee reduction lias been constantl.v going on, ever 
since that Comminee re])oried, not only in the nimiber of medical officers 
emjiioyed in {lie .VJnltaiw administration but also in the number of hospital 
beds. Eeductiou is goitig on below standards which the medical authorities, 
if left to themselves, would consider to be desirable. 

Pandit Shanilal Kebru (i\Tcerut Division : Non-l\Tuhainmadan 
Rural) : Would the Ilonoiirable Member give us an idea of the reduction 
of num1)ers ? 

Mr. E. Burdon : lu 1921 a reduction of 4,117 hospital beds, British 
and Indian, was effected, and further reductions arc . contemplated. 
Again, in 1914, there vvere 334 R. A. M. C. officers emplo^md in this countrjx 
At the present moment there are 333, a number which will be reduced 
to 302 by the end of the next month. A fuidher reduction to 282 is intended 
to be carried out during the next finaneial year. The number of Indian 
Medical Berviee officers in inilitaiw em|)loyment has iiiereased. It has in- 
creased from 281 in 1914 to 477 at the present day. But in this case also, 
reductions are contemplated in pursuance of the Incheape Committee’s re- 
commendations. The cadre has been fixed at 402, and reduction will be 
effected by wastage in the course of this and the next financial jmars. Any 
further details regarding the expenditure on the militar^^ medical *services 
m;ight, I suggest, be more con vementiy, placed ^bef ore this House on a more 
^I>pi*op'riate occasion, say wheii we 'Art* discussing the Budget. 

There is only one other matter to. "which 'I desire to refer, and that is, 
.the observation which my IlonouraWe; friend^ -Colonel Gidney, permitted 
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liimsclf to iiiake ro^^^aruing '^’jieiitenant-Geiteral Sir Cliaiies BiirEcliaell, for- 
BKoiy Diiv’clor oi’ Sledical Services in; India. li! I understood my Honour- 
able, lj‘i(‘nd correctly, tlie purport of his observations w:i>s to dis])arago both 
bicnoral Biirtcliaeli’s efficiency and hii^iona fides as a servant of the Govern- 
nient of India. Sir, it a]>peared to me to be eontrary to all tradition, and to 
be regrellabl<% timt a charge of this khid should be brought against a dis- 
tinguished Oiilcer of the Ro^ud Army Medical Corps by a senior officer of the 
sister service. Sir Charles Burtchaell is no longer in India to defend him- 
self against attacks from which, I venture to say, liis exce])ti.onaliy dis- 
ting!ii.she<I services in the great war slioukl have availed to protect him. If 
General Burtchaell vrere here, lie would need no a ustance from me. He 
could deiiUKl ]iirnsf?lf very adequately. But when 1 come to analyse it, the 
gravamen of the cliaive brought against General Burtchaell amounts to 
this, that in his deparlmentai capacity, throughout his service in India, 
he endeavoured to secure for Indian troops the same degree of medical care 
and attention which for many ^mars had been given to British troops. 

Biwan Bahadixr T, Eangachariar : Sir, I full recognise the impor- 
tance of the occasion and also the great self-restraint one has to exercise 
in dealing with the questions before this Assembly. I am also a plain, 
practical man and it will be untrue to say that I am not a politician, 
it will be true to say I am not a tactician or diplomat. I am not 
accustomed to sugar-coat my pills and I am always accustomed to. speak 
out what is in my mind. I have no less a soft corner for my English 
friends than my friend to my right, but I have a softer corner for 
my country and my countrymen. Sir, one main point which has to be 
kept in mind is the nature of the recommendations. They are inter- 
dependent. The main recommendations of the Commission are claimed 
by the authors of the Report to be interdependent, and no one part 
cati be given effect to without the other part being also given efect to. 
That was the difficult position in which I found myself when like my 
friend, Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer, T tried to separate what can be passed 
and what cannot be passed by this A.ssembly. I was faced with that 
difficulty and I therefore came to the logical conclusion which my Honour- 
able friend, Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer, would not accept, that 3 ^ou have 
either to accept the whole or reject the wdiole. There is no question 
of acceptance in part on their own showing, and it is therefore idle on 
our part to attempt to separate the milk from the water. 

Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer : The Government of India have not 
accepted the whole. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Eangachariar : Sir, it is said that the Government 
of India have not accepted the whole. Here again I am in this unfor- 
tunate position. What useful purpose we are serving by this debate, 
I have been trying to cogitate and consider. The Government of India 
have taken upon themselves to follow the example of that noble Lore! 
who presided over this Commission to claim for its verdict, to elevate 
its verdict to that of a juryman. And in the House of Lords he took 
the undue position — I should say a position which he should not have 
taken, namely, We have delivered our verdict,’’ and he asked the. 
Judge, the Judge being His Majesty’s Government at. home, to pass a decree 
in accordance with that verdiefr "And I afn surpiased to see that my 
ITonqurable friend, - the Leader of the House, has also accorded that 
position to this Commission. If that is the position accorded to this 
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Commission, what is the object of this debate ? Are yon merely re- 
deeming the pledge of giving us an opportunity to discuss like children^ 

“ Play with your doll as you like. We are not going to attach aiiy impor- 
tance to what you say. The verdict has been given. Ic only remains 
for us to pass a decree in accordance with that verdict/^ Then why 
go through this farce of discussion in this Assembly ? Sir^ I do net 
believe that the British Cabinet, as it is now eonstitiited, is at all of 
that opinion. I am willing to believe that when they gave us this 
opportunity to discuss the merits of this Report they intend and genuinely 
intend to be informed and instructed and influenced in their dealing 
w'ilh this Report by the discussion Which may take place here. Sir, un- 
fortunately, I am sorry to say, the Government of India here are not 
in that fortunate position. They have committed themselves to accept- 
ing the recommendations of the Commission elevating its report to the 
position of a verdict of a jury, which they had no business to do. (A 
yoke : Who said so f 

What is the financial effect of these recommendations 1 It is adding 
a recurring burden of li erores to the already overburdened finances 
of this country. Now, how can any Government justify its position and 
say, “ We will not examine the materials on which the Royal Commission 
came to its conclusions. We are willing to be insulted .by the Royal 
Commission. They will take the materials home and deal and deliver 
them to the Secretary of State. The Government of India are not 
anxious to look at the materials on which the Royal Commission came to 
its conclusions. We are prepared to elevate it to the verdict of a jury.’* 
If that is the responsibility, if that is the sense of responsibility of the 
Government of India in adding an additional burden of li erores {A 
Voice ; 2 erores.”) — I beg your pardon, erores — to the financial 

burdens of this country, I cannot but express, my pity for such a Gov- 
ernment, Sir, we on our part owe a responsibility to our constituencies. 
We on our part have to recognise what is the financial position of this 
country, and therefore it is our duty to exercise the utmost cai^e in 
examining, in scrutinising every item, every pie of expenditure which 
may be added to the financial burdens of this country. Otherwise, we 
will be failing in our duty. Therefore, I feel it is idle to ask this As- 
sembly to pass a verdict on the proposals without placing the materials 
before us. We cannot blindly accept the verdict of these gentlemen, 
however eminent they may be, for God has blessed us with some intelli- 
gtmee, and we ought to exercise that intelligence to the best of our 
lights for the benefit of our country. We deny that intelligence, fairness, 
justice and capacity are only confined to these gentlemen who formed 
the Royal Commission. It is in that view that I approach the consider- 
ation of this question. Looking at it from that point of view, let me 
consider what was the financial position. In 1923-24, Sir, from the 
Central revenues alone I find that the total staff increased by 10 per 
cent., from what it was in 1913-14, whereas the pay and allowances 
imu'eased by 101 per cent. Take the Civil Services alone. The total 
HUiff increased by 21.3 per cent, in the same period whereas the cost in 
pay and emoluments increased by 103.7 per cent. Take the officers 
alone. The increase in staff was 16.3 ■ per cent, whereas the cost of pay 
and emoluments increased by 56.2"per"eeiit,. ■ • 

, The Honourable Mr. A. 0. Ohatterjee (Industries Member) U' Are 
youquotingrthe- figiires' -for the; Superior ^ ' 
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■■ Diwan Baliadiir T. Eangachariai*':'-'! am quoting from tlie Report of 
tlie Indian Retreneliment ,, Committee. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blaolcett .(Finance Member) ; This has 
notliing to do. with the Superior Civil Services. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Rangaehariar.:- They embrace the Superior Ci\'il 
Services^ and I think the officers are, almost all of them in the Superior 
Cri'il Services, In 1013-14 the Civil Services from the Central revenues 
cost us 6.75 crores. In 1023-24 dt mounted up to 13 J5 crores. The total 
of pay and allowances from the- Central revenues in 1913-14 ivas 20.2 
crores, whereas in 1923-24 the pay and . allowances alone mounted up to 
40,74 croreSy the total increase:. being-20,54 crores. I am now willing to 
present to my Honourable friend, ■the Finance Member, the cost of the 
Superior Services, about which - he - is -anxiom The Superior Services 
in 1917 cost the country 572 lakhs, 98 thousand and odd. Now, after 
the revisions made between the years .1919 to 1920 they mounted up to 
5.67 crores, an increase of 1.15 crores- ■■ 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett ; What is the percentage o£ 
increase, f 

Diwaii Bahadur T. Eangachariar : Now, the. revision, the re- 
revision, the re-re-revision which w^ere made in connection with all these 
All-India Services in 1919-1920, when the prices reached the high water 
mark, were made by the Government of India in consultation with 
tlie Secretary of State who took all these factors into consideration — 
the difficulties of recruitmenri high rise in prices since the Public 
Service Commission had reported,. and all the various other factors were 
taken into account in 1920 mostly. The Government of India and the 
Secretary of State considered these points and revised the pay of all 
these Superior Services and their allowances, an.d the net result of that 
was an addition of 1.15 crores to the expenditure. Now, this Commission 
is ?nade to sit -in judgment over that decision, which was come to in 
1919-1920, and asks us to increase the burden by another 1.25 crores. 
Sir, is that not an occasion when we should examine the position care- 
fully f It is said that the prices have gone up since 1914, But they 
had gone up in 1920 when the Government of India — no doubt my 
Honourable friend the Leader was not then a Member of the Govern- 
ment — they had gone up in 1920 to the highest point. I will give you 
tlie figures.^ In 1920 the index of the cost of living showed 183 com|>ared 
with 100 in 1914 — ^the highest point 193 was reached in that year. 
Bince then it is steadily failing. (The Honourable Sir Charles limes : 

What about exchange f In the next year, 1921, the average was. 
173. In the next year, 1922, it was 164 , In the next year, 1923, it "was 
154 and to-day, Sir, as I see from the Labour Gazette, it is 150 or 152. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : Are they wholesale prices ? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes (Commerce Member) : What, about 

exeliange I * ' 

Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar j I 'will come to that. 

■ The Honourable Mr* A. 0.. Chatter jeo': That does not represent the' 
cost of living. of Europeans. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar: If mj Honourable friend, - Mn 
Cliatterjee, will possess his soul in patience I will deal with that point. 
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This Labour Crirette lias taken the trouble to compile such figures from. 
1922 or 1922, I forgei which. What do I fliul 1 Taking tlie cost o.i: 

arlieleSj that is, articles of food in October 1920 when these 
revisions were im‘nle, it stood at 207 and to-day it stands at ISO. Fuel 
ami lighting stood in October 1920 at 159. -To-day they stand at 120, 
Take articles ol; e.lo1hiiig. They stood at 249 and my Hoiiourable friend, 
Mr. Chatlerjee, may lie enlightened to hear that they stand at 180 to-day. 
Xow as regards household articles consumed by Eiiropecins, they stood 
in October 1920 at 168. To-d«Jiy they stand at 125. Taking other 
articles, they stood at 220 and to-day they stand at 213. Now, what is 
it that has gone up ? Kents Iiave gone up in Bombay. Convc}''anee has 
gone up in Bombay. Servants have gone up in Bombay. Passages have 
gone up. School fees Iiave gone up. These are the five items alone 
wriirii have gone up. Now, Sir, can any one xmetend that the Servi(ios 
w.>r]:ing in the districts have to pay so much house rent as pco[)le in 
Bombay city Iiave to pay ? Can any one pretend that the Services,, 
working in the districts have to employ servants at tliat ..ostiy figure i 
Can any one pretend that people in. the districts have t pay the same 
conveyance charges ? I know how district officers are served by the 
public. I know it from my own experience. Let me not be dragged into 
a discussion on that. They are served amply. Even wdtne>sses appearing 
in their courts are made to pull punJxhas. Nowg Sir, it is iinnecessaiy 
for me to dilate further. Prices have gone up. What did Ills Majesty 
Ibe King Emperor do 1 He cut down his expenditure on his househohL 
His civil budget wms not enhanced by one penny on account of the rise 
in prices. It continues the same as it wms in 1913-14. Of course all of 
us have to be visited by these visitations, rise in prices, floods, famine, 
iliitoraey, sickness, disease, infant condition of industries and exchange 
fluctuations. One matter about exchange. Now I have been searching 
in vain for the authors for the statement at page 24 of the Ke|.)ort that 
there was a belief that exchange wmiild remain high. I have got here a 
wdiole file of Government orders dealing with this revision o.t pay in 
1919 and 1920. I do not And any reference, any single allusion, to the 
fact that the revision wuis based on that assumption, though it would 
be a very foolish assumption to make, knowing how exchange varies 
in tins country, that 2.>. to the rupee was ever promised either remotely 
or otherwise. Perhaps some Honourable Member w^ill enlighten me, 
Tlic only authority for this is this. One Secretary of State is responsible 
for this revision in 1920. That Secretary of State disapj)eared in March 
1922 and another Under Secretary of State in July 1922 states that 
these revisions wume based on the expectation that 2s. wdll continue, 
though it was not a definite promise. If that is the only amhority, I 
am not inclined to attach as much respect to it, as I should to a con- 
temporaneous statement either published to the officers or even mentioned 
in the orders making the revision. Now, may I ask what happened when 
the exchange rose to 2,^. 9<l. and 2.^. lOel f ■ 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : How long ago was it f 
Diwm Bahadur T. Eangachariar : A year, (A Voice : Two 

months^’) Exactly, that is my point Did any sane man expect that these 
high rates wouia continue f If he did, I will challenge him to stand up 
and say so, ' ’ ' ' ' 

; ■ The Honourable Six Baeil.Blackett.-.t/What about Bombay merchants 
;jrho xefused to pay t .. - ^ v / , ' , , 
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Diwaa Bahadur T. Ran, gachariar : They wem hi a tight corner. 
Now, what i wajs eaipiuisising was this, that wliiie 1 am wiliing to give 
all, respect to this Commission they have no eorideseendcil to follow up 
their coiichisions with reasons. ■ They" think they are merely registering 
decrees. 1 am wdlling to admit, '.■there. is a prima facie case for beiieiitiiig 
the Services, but w'here have the; Commission considered this steady fall 
in prices since 11120 f On the other hand, they lead the reader to fall 
under the inipressioii that the revision of 19iy“20 did not take note of 
the rise in prices since 1914. They talk of the period 1914 — 23, but 
where do tiiey draw attention to the faet tlint the Government of India 
ami the Heeretaiy of State took note of the rise in prices between. 1914 and 
1920 f On the other hand, they talk of the full. j)eriod of 1914 — 1928 and 
again, have they cclvvii us the benefit of their examination as to what tlie 
Crown Cohiny in our neighbourhood has done in order to meet the 
awkw'ard situation ? We liave got a small Colony in our neighbourhood, 
Ceylon, What have they done in this connection f What did the Malay 
States do ? Have thej^ proposed to increase the salaries in the same way f 
They arc nlm affected in the same way as we are. They have never 
thought of these matters. There is ' no evidence of their having done ro 
nnd I therefoiv tliink there is a case for further examination. While 
1 am willing to give Aveight to the recommendations of the Commission. 

1 am not \v51Iing to accept them as conclusive. I want a further exami* 
nation. Now- the Honourable Sir Charles Junes told us yesterday that 
he is not prepared to accept a Committee of this House. What else is 
he prepared to accept ! He would not examine the case himself. He 
would not adow^ others to examine it. He asked us to blindly accept 
the verdict of the Commission. Is that what ihe Secretary of State 
wants ? Doe.s he want a blind acceptance or a blind rejection f 

The Honourable .Sir Al3xandet : Mitdd5mom (Home Member) ; We 
are asking you to discuss the recommendations. 

Biwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar : I am trying to show that, so 
far as the financial aspect is concerned, it requires a thorough re-examb 
nation. Great principles are involved in the recoTiinfendations^ 'to 
which tins country is asked to commit itself. ' Now, if 
you are going to provide for every child born, for its education^ 
for its passage, what about the amy of Indian servants 
V ho are also blessed yvith a large number of children ? Is the State to 
undertake an obligation to repatriate them to their homes f They have 
also got their homes. Men from Madras come here to serve in the 
Secretariat, two thousand miles away. I see many of my Madras friends 
here sitting there in that gallery. I am glad to see them. They too find 
it difficult to educate their children. They have to send them to learn 
Tamil, wffiich is their mother tongue. Is the State to undertake that 
obligation ? What again about the susceptibilities of my Muhammadan 
friends who wmuld like to be treated by Muhammadan doetoi^s ! 
What about my Sikh friends, Sardar Gulab Siugh and others ? Do they 
want Sikh doctors ? And about myself, Sir, I should prefer to be 
treated by a Brahman doctor, and preferably by a Tengalai Iyengar. 
And^ if the State accepts all these responsibilities, where is the limit !. 
Agam' Sir, thei^e is a. gi'cat danger; iu' allowing facilities in the matter 
of this education abroad. My own experience, having been recently in 
England, is that the English people are wffiat they are on account of 
their educational institutions, and we are what we are on account of* 
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the educational institutions which these gentlemen hare provided for 
ns. You talk of law and order. In- England ho is law and order 
maintained ? Not by force, police force or military force, but by 
education, education of the right ■ type.' , Yfhere have you given us^a 
■single public school like the ones yon have in England f Now I wiH 
compel you to keep your children here, educate them here, make public 
schools ; for that I am prepared to pay so that I may htiYeJlie advantage 
of educating my children in them. (The Ilonourahle 8'ir Basil Blackett : 

Public schools in England are not created by the Govermnent in 
England ’h) I know that. But the people are made by the Govern- 
ment (/I Fotce : ■ the people , made ' the Government ’h) That is 

wliat encourages neglect of educational institutions in this country. 
Again, on the question of passages-— i am willing to concede that there 
should be some facilities given, but still the undertaking of an obligation 
in the shape of passage money is a precedent which you are now creating 
for the first time. Hitherto passage money v/as included in the pay. 
You took it into consideration in giving them their pay and other over- 
seas allowances. Nmv you want to create a separate liability on account 
of passages not only for the enhanced rate, but v/liolesale. That is again 
a dangerous precedent. As I have already said, the Indian servants 
'would claim trainage fares when they go on leave. How can you with 
any face deny it to them when you are giving it to other classes f 
Ikailway fares have gone up and the Indian servants are also grumbling 
because of the e:s:pense involved %vhen they wish to go home on leave, 
when they have to travel a long distance with their families. Many of 
them on that account cannot avail themselves of the leave which is due 
to them. So these are questions w^hich require careful consideration 
They have not been carefully considered by the Commission, and 1 
therefore suggest that some machinery sliould be devised to go into all 
these things more thoroughly than the Royal Commission have done 
I do not v/ant to impute anything wilful to the Royal Commission. But 
I do say, I refuse to surrender my responsibility here and to accept that 
vei’dict ■without further opportunity of examination. 

I have a great deal more to say, but I have taken up your time. 
All I say is that I see no other way than that contained in the recom- 
mendation we liavc made that the whole thing should be re-examined 
and that such arra?igem<mts as may be required now for future recruit- 
ment should be merely^ temporary and provisional pending the further 
reform of the eonstitutiom and in the meanwhile let the question of the 
real grievances of my English friends be sympathetically examined, 
which •we are ready to do. 

Colonel J. B. Crawford (Bengal : European) : Sir, on this the first 
occasion as a newly elected Member of this House I desire to make per- 
fectly clear to the Members of this House w^hat my position in this House 
is. The fact that I was recently an officer under the Government of 
India and that to-day I stand prepared to support the Government 
Eesolution, with qualifications, may lead some Members of this House 
. to believe that I may be taken 'therefore practically as a Government 
Member, I desire to disabuse the minds nf ‘the House on that point, be- 

cause" since I- retired I liavc -been -constantly a critic the' Government 

policy. As regards my'position towards Indian aspirations, as an 
officer of 'the Indian Amy -'who has served innhe closest contact 
with Indians ia the trench^' md in the face of death, I would never 
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under any cireiinistanees be in ' opposition to the lei^iiiniate a^ipira- 
tioiis of Indians rjiid their country. "But I'do; cTtler largely in my op’iuicii 
as to the iin.t-liods by vrhieh progress "mnst be, made. 

Before turning to the amendment . inoyed hy tlio IlcriOiirrbie the 
Pandit, I would like to thank him for his siipport to the amcndinerit which 
stands in my name. If I rein.ember aright,- he did .say iliac lio objected 
to the words in principle and to. the words- appro-ximately ’b ^That 
is support froni an iinespeeted quarter ; bnt .-possibly ray point of Tiew is 
soiiiewliat differenfc from that of" the Pandit. Having served in tlic 
Government of India, I have seen on.seve-rai occasions very just and very 
reasonable demands accepted by the' '.GoveriiBient.' -of India only to bo 
turned down by the Finance Department whose , only principle appears 
to be to refuse all clcinaiids. But I will not deny that, .so far as GoTerB.rxient 
servants are concerned, their suspicions ..are .aroused bj/ tiie indefinite 
nature of such proposals ; and I was. glad .to "'se-e the Honourable' Sir 
Charles Innes definitely state that., the 'Gov-erninent did not ■ intend to 
attach any particular point to the words in Brinciple ’b My object in. 
W’anting to move the amendment was te get a definite repty from the' Gov,- 
ernm,:e.nt that they intend not only- to accept the '.general recoiinrieridritioi'^ 
of the Lee Commii.ssion’s Eeport “ in principle but to move the Secretary 
of Stale to put them into practice. 

I would like now to turn definitely to the aineniiirieiit 'o,f the iloiioiir- 
able Mover. I find myself faced .with 'the remark — Ilaviixg ■' .regar.'Ci 
to the foIloTvfing among other ■ iActs ’b,v. but ' g thimugli.,; those 
facts I say. to myself Surely;- the.se are''co.ntr.oversial,riiiestioBs;;a^^^^ 
not facts/’ And that is my feellngtln;re.gard 'to; 'many .of '..-iiiy;..: Indian. 
frlendS' — that they arc net pre.pared:.dO'''give.bthat;true.mo.nsideratio,n-th^ 
they should to the recogniticii -of vrealition '/I- 

in the Honourable Pandit’s amandnient and this' I find to be to niy mind, 
a half fact : 

..That tbe' Royal CoiiiiBissioii on the SnperiOi* Services in India was 'appointed 
and allowed to enter upon its funetiono in utter disregard of the Besoiutlons x^cssed 
by the first Assembly. 

Gentlemen, my point of view and the point of view of very many non- 
official Europeans is that the terms of reference of the Lee Coiiiniission 
v-ent nmcli further than there was any justification for them to go. We 
understood that the mainteiiaBce of a European element in the Services 
was one of the safeguards under which the Government of India Act was 
introduced. It was one of the safeguards which we believe is of para- 
mount importance to every minority community in this country. I 
believe that, in stating that, I wdil have the support of my Aluhammadan 
friends. The Honourable the Home Member stated that there was a 
feeling of apprehension amongst Muhammadans. I can say from my 
own personal knowledge that' it Ms true. They realise that they are 
backward in education, that their own political organivsation is backward 
and that if the safeguard of the British element in the Seiwice was to be 
withdrawn to-day, they will have precious little chance of getting their 
rightful share in the government of the country. I therefore differ from 
the' Honourable Mover of the amendment- on the point mentioned'' in 
■part fu) of it ; I do believe very great concessions have been made’ to 
this House, the Legislature framed under 'the Government of India Act, 
in permitting it to discuss the recommendations of the Dee Report and 
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the safeguard, afforded by, the European element aiid',.1 feel that, if this 
House is possessed of the political acumen on which it prides itself, it 
would to-day aece])t without reservation all the recommendations of that 
Commission" and that this would form the most telling in fact afi 
irresistible arguiiient for the grant of further poweiu to this House. 
■( .Laughter.) It would mean that we are capable as a civilised .body of 
looking after the welfare and interests of those who may be our servants, 
that we are prepared to Ihten to their legitimate grievances and to 
adjust them and that there is no fear from us that tliey will not receive 
in the future every reasonable consideration. I fear, hoTvever, that if 
the House accepts the recommendation of the IloBOiirable Pandit, they 
will be showing themselves not a civilised body. (Laughter) 

Diwan Bahadur M. Eamachandra Eao (Godavari Ccwi Kistna : Non- 
Muhammadan Eural) : On a point of order, is it open to an Honourable 
Hember to charaeteriso this body in the way in ^.vdiich the Honourab^a 
i\Icmhcr who has just spol-ren has done, namely, that if it accepted the 
ameudmeiit It would not be a civilised body f 

Mr. President : It depends entirely on the definition of civilisation. 

Colonel J. D. Crawford : I should like to tell the Honourable 
Member who asked that question that I am using the remarks of an 
Indian Member of this House. This House would I ..believe like to declare 
that it represents the voice of the peoples of India. On that point I 
have my doubts ; they undoubtedly do represent to a cex^tain extent the 
intelligentsia ; but if you want to find — and I believe it is difficult to 
find— the real voice of the people of India, I think it is to bo found in 
tliose moments when communal feeling runs high and this fictitious 
campaign of race hatred is forgotten for the moment and you hear hotlt 
the Hindu and Muhammadan ery for British troops and British 
magistrates ; it is to be heard from the depressed classes when they 
made their representation before the Lee Commis>sion and •when they 
cheered the Prince of Wales ; it, should be heard from His Majesty's 
(Commissioned Indian officers of the Indian Arntj^ when they refused to 
serve in an Indianised regiment. (3ir. JJcvgIh Prasad ^hiha : And 
from yourself.") I belie# that the real peoples of India do desire to 
retain a European element in the services. (Cries of No.") T am glad 
to hear you say that you do not desire it ; but I would point out that 
some of us differ from that point of view and we are entitled to hold our 
opinion. 

I will now come to part (i) of the IIonoHrable Pandit’s amendment 
in 'which he objtHits to the fact of the evidence being given in camera 
before the Oonimission. I do believe the Honourable Pandit would 3iot 
himself desire to place the wdiole of his domestic affairs in front of this 
House or of the public and I do feel that those officers wdio "were placing 
their grievances and who rvere placing their budget in front of the members 
of the Commission had every right to ^isk that that Commission should 
consider in privacy the nature of their evidence. .But wdtii the very 
greatest reluctance I myself wnll inform the House of the exact position 
which was, mine when I was in, the service, I entered the service twenty 
years ago on, if’ I remember aright, the magnificent pay of Es. 212, some 
odd annas and^pies* On me first-Eay,;'! went to draw my pay I dLeovered 
a minus quantity. The wnok amount had been .swallowed up. by certain 
bilk and regitaentai »ubscpptions. From that day onwards I was 
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never able to manage to make mylmdget meet. ; and had it not been for a 
siuall windfall about the lifth year of my-.-Eerviee, I would uave had to 
«eek work elsewhere. Again but for the.- period of enforced retirement 
in the trenches in the great war I doubt if i shou]<i have ]aste<I ; and 
when I returned I found the very high' rise 'in prices did not admit of my 
pay iiispite of an increase in the least '-noveiung 1113?' expenses. Finally I 
decided, when I got pension, that there was no purpose 'to be served 
in further remaining in Government seiwice. , That 'is 1113’'.; own .position ; 
and I believe that is the i3osition of every mther. Go veriinient ' servant. 
During the 'whole of mj service I was ; 'enabled,' mainly' .owing to the 
generosity* of any bank, to proceed Home- 'on one .occasion in twe'nty years. 

1 believe that if you prevented an Xndiaii...sepo3" from visiting Ills coiintiw 
once every three 3*ears ymii will have ■.a'-,mutinj. , ,I do not believe that 
the Members of this Assembly are prepared 'to., deny to the European 
Services the same privileges which they^. already grant to Indians. 

Sir, I would like the Govei’imient ■-to' understand that the support 
of the non-official European, as far as I represent him, is given to their 
Kesolution on the iindersuinding that they^. are prepared to put those 
general recommendations in force in their eutiretyn \¥e view with very 
grave misgivings as to the future of India the amount of . Indianisation 
that has been granted by the Lee Commission. But' the question has. 
"been referred to a Commission in the nature of .an umpire and we are.-.iiot 
prepared to go back on the decisions of that umpire and like true 
sportsmen we are prepared to stand by* them. 

I w’ould add one word as to why I believe India wants Fuirope.ins. 
It is because they are honest, they arc efficient and they are iirq)ortiaL 
I would remind you that Indians will follow their British officers into 
tlic jaw’s of death without any hesitation — and vdrv i Because they know 
those officers are honest and impartial, and I believe that nearly* every 
Indian in his heart believes that the British officers who have served 
India so well either in the Army or in the Government 
service are honest and impartial. But if ymii are to renioTe 
once and for all ymur European Members can you replace them 
to-day* ! I would invite the House to lis+en to some experiences I w*ent 
through in Russia where I was detailed for duty as Assistant Food Con- 
troller to the Russian Food Controller who was a Communist. Owing 
to their attaeJe on the Bourgeosie (the, middle class) they had removed 
every man %vho knew any thing about Iiis and tl^ey put^Tom, Dick and 
Harry into their places to do the job, and, when I became Food Controller. 

I found that, as a result of the fact that they had not any man who knew 
how to bring the food, where to find it, how to make it fit for consumption 
or how to distribute it, the price of bread had risen to Rs. 30 x^er pound. 
That is the position whkdi I believe would be reproduced in India to-day 
%vere we to withdimw all the men who are qualified at a moment’s notice 
and before we had men prepared to replace them. I value the remark 
of my Honourable friend, Air. Rangachariar, because I believe lie aims 
right at the heart of the whole thing. It does not matter what has 
happened in the past. We have to face the position as it is. He said 
that we have provided no public schools in India. It is for the Indians 
to provide those public schools. Train these men to fill these posts and 
not one European will ever refuse to give a post to the Indian who is 
qualified first and foremo;^^. 
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. I' '.would like to make a few ^ remarks on the question' of, the, ^Medical 
recommendations. I nnderstand the^ Honourable ' Sir Narasimha Sarma . 
stated that lie was prepared to 'Teceive considerations . from this House. 

I do believe that it is reasonable to grant, to any man : m,edical attention^, 
for his women folk at the hands of his,.own countrymen., „,I would not desire'; 
to force on Iiicliaii ladies medical ■ attendance to which thoy objected. .1, 
do not think that Indians desire to '.force, on Europeans ; or to deprive 
Europeans of the right to European medical attenclance for., their ..women. 

I personally have no prejudice and I know there are a large number of Euro- 
peans v/lio are prepared to receive me'dieal attendance at the hands of quali- 
fied Indians, it is a matter very largely- of high, qualificatio.ns. „ I have been 
attended myself by an Indian doctor and I believe .there ' are; many 
Europeans prepared to accept that position. But .for''' those '. who . haYe ; .a . 
prejidke, I do say thai it is-'a'dreasonable' prejiidiee. and'.that thm 
House should concede it, I would ask the Government to, remember- that' 
b. making provision for their European oidcers they should not forget to 
make provision for specialists, pjarticularly maternity’- specialists. I'wmiild 
ask them also to remember the Presidency" General Hospitals for Europeans 
and the possibility of allowing them to remain under European control. 

I V7culd like to add one word in support of what Oolonel Gidney 
has said regarding the position of the Anglo-Indian, and I wonld like to 
read to the House the remarks of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce on 

this point : ' ' ' 

"With referciie.e to the question of rccrnitinont, it Tronld appear to be“nCbeppaiy 
to define til'? position of ttie Aiiglo-Indian, or Eunisian, (joirnnunity. Nothing sec-mG 
to b,; fiihd in tho Sc-port as to this, except that in paraer?iph 42 (h) it is mentioned, 
in of the Ireporlnl Onsloms Berviceg, that ^ recrnitnient should remain on tho 

pr- Sf L-t basis, ic., not loss than half the vacancies are to be filled by the appointment 
2 u Iiidhi, of Eta into n; natives of India. ^ Nothing is said as to how statutory natives 
ef iji'Pa are (a ebla'ii admission to the other Services or even as to whether they 
are eligible at alh Lut obviously they ought to be ineladed within the term ^ Indian/ 

.. and -tiic CJoimiiittae p'i-e.siiEie that this - is' 'tliei. 'intention of -.the .Commissioners.^^,. 

1 v/ih!]i to |)oruf- out that the position of the Angio-Indian in India to-day 
h ariomuloir^. For llie purposes of the Anyilia,r 7 Eoree he is to be enllcd 
n Euroficfin British subjeet, but in the ordinary course of hnv he is den'ed 
foe riglils of a European or an Indian. I do believe that his position 
' sho'olcl be aecurately defined. 

Finally, I w'ould ask the House to give this Eeport its very earnest 
considvraJiori, because I do believe it is in the best interests of India that 
we sliould secure for ourselves a future European element. I would 
hnpvQHH upon Government the fact that I do. not believe and the non- 
<dticial^ European does not believe that the recommendations of the Lee 
ComniiKsiori ’'s Report will produce further European recruitment. This 
House to-day is in fact and in fancy faced with the possibility that 
European, reentitment is dead.' I do' feel that Government ought to 
assure those in, the country who are of the opinion that the European 
element k required that, if a position does arise that these recommendations 
do not bring forth the necessary European recruits to fill .the quota, that 
they wil! take further steps. 

And, lastly, I thank the House- '..for the kind -way in 'which it 'has 
Jmtened to men on this my first occasion of ;addressingut and I' do trust 
that Its political acumen will'Tise to-. thC' highest .pitch and that thia House 
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will definitely state that we-ai’e prepared to .'treat oiir Services well so that 
it may justify the demand of thk iioiise" for a further grant of ..power 
'. later. . • 

Br. E. S. Goiir : Siiy at tlie''risk o'f .being' eliaracterised as iincivilised 
I wish to join issue ; vdtii 'iny ''esteemed:' friend,.. Colonel Crawford, who 
Jills so :i!)ly aiul eloquently .pleaded dlie canse.of the iioii-oflieiai Europeans 
iii India, The Honourable the:. Home'- Member in his opening remarks 
want-ed this liousfj to accept the .Eeport'' of ■ the Lee Coniinission mainly 
in principle, hut Colonel Craw:ford' is'''prep'ax*ed even to better the Home 
Member and wants us to accept the.Eeporfm' all' its' details. 

Weil, Sir, I am not here concerned' either with the Honourable th«S 
Home Member or with the’ accredited ;■ representative of the European 
eommiinity in, Caieutta. .1 am. here .'concerned, with the Report of. the 
Royal (iuLmission which the Government 8>sked us to accept in iirincipie 
and for iliat purpose I would as.k. the Honourable Members of this. Ilouse 
tr> Imrk Ijaek to tlie gen,e.s.ia of the appointment of this Commission con- 
tained in the em'anmniquS ■'of the Government of India. Those, of us 
who v;ere Mcinljcrs of the first Assembly will re2.ne.iiiber that ' one . of us 
moved for a further advance in- the constitutional progress of t.iiis -country,' 
and at the same time a cry was raised by the Aii-India Services fo'r 
inerease.d. pay. ■ 

Lord Peel in ids despatch of the 2nd of November, 1912, dealing 
with the question of further reforms made the following statement 

The new ccBKtitntlonal machinery has to be tested in its %vorkir.g as a whole. 
!<ave teen made as a result of the Act of 191D in tlie compooitioa, powers 
and re;n)onsibilit;*?s, not only of the Legislature but also of the Executive Governnient. 
No estiriato of the success of the new system would |)rete!iti to completeness %vhieh w'as 
not based upon proof of lEe c;q)acity of these bodies as now” constituted to administer 
the duties enirusted to tiieri, duties wdnch from tiie point of view of the 'welfare 

are at least as iraportiint as those of the Legishitures, and trustworthy proof ol 
such cnp;j.cUy can ordy be e£tabllshf3d by experience of the extent to which the ineroased 
association of India.ns in the sphere of executive responsibility has justiiled itself in 
prae-tiee. ^ ^ ' - - * 

Now, Sir, shorn of its verbiage, w'hat does this clesp<itch mean ! It means 
simply this. The Goveramefit of India Act has not been sraSciently long 
in existence nor has the country tried it for a suffieiciitly long period to 
justify a furtlier step in advance. 

(At this stage, Mr. President vacated the Chair, which w-as taken 
by the Deputy President, Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar, ) 

His Lordship further ivent cn to point^out that the question is not 
merely a question of the Transferred Departments of the Government in 
the provrnees but also a question relating to the Exeeuti've Govermnents 
of the Provinces and the Central GovernmeBt. Indians had been associated 
in file Reserved as %vc?ll as the Transferred Departments and a long 
experierreo ivas necessary before the Secretary of State would advise 
Parliairienf; to give furtlier reforms. That was tlie position of the Secretary 
of btale. Not a moiiih passed before the self-same ■ Secretary of State' 
appointed a Royal CoinniisHion and in appointing which he said : 

In X'lew'cf the experkmce bow of ' the operation of tlie gvRfr'm of Govern^ 

Blent estal'lLliuil by the Government o£ India- Act in respect of the Superior Semees? 
tlie_Boyal Commission is appointed;,'*^ , ' . ' " 

In the one ease the system had not been sufficiently long tested, but a 
month later it was said that experience of the system' had been so far 
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gmmd as to justify the appointmeBt of a Eoyal CommissioB; Now, Sir; 
it is in view of these facts that this Assembly objected to the appoint- 
inent of a Iloyal Comniission, and later on, when the question of its covst 
came up, the grant ■was rejected by this Assembly.^ The Eoyal Commis- 
sion was nevertheless appointed, and its Eeport is before this Ilo-ase. 
iloiioiirable .Members will remember that at the last meetirig of this House 
we asked the occupants of the Treasury Benches to give us copies of the 
evidence of witnesses examined by the Eoyal Coiiimissioners, and the 
Honourable T^lcutber promised to consider our suggestion. When speaking 
on the siifiject, the Ilonourabie the Home Member has refeiered to a 
passage contained in the Eeport of the Eoyal Commission in whieh they 
refer to the siib,}ect of evidence, and the Honourable the Home Member 
read it in justification for refusing to give this House access to the 
evidence recorded ])y them. Colonel Crawford in his speech has also 
referred to this aspect of the question. I ask the Honourable the Home 
J^Ienil.er and the Members of this House that if for the sake of argument 
some evidence was given in camera — and you know that some evidence 
was given in camera — what was there to prevent the Government giving 
iis the facts, suppressing the names of the witnesses, so that vre may be in 
posse.^ion of the facts and the secrecy which the -^vitnesses had enjoined 
upon the Royal ConiiiLissiori would be preserved inviolate. That has not 
been done. The evidence wdiich “was given by the witnesses in public has 
also not been given to us. The Honourable the Home Member says, 
** Accept this Eeport uj)on three grounds, Firat, look to the pei'sonBel 
of the Royal Commission, secondly remember that their report is unanim- 
ous, and thirdly, do not forget that it is a compromise based upon 
iiuitual arrangement,’’ to wliich the Honourable Sir Clharles Innes in 
his speech added that it is a Royal Commission and that therefore this 
House must treat its report with great sanctity. Now, Sir, -while making 
every aliorvance for the personnel and nature of the Report this House 
asks itself one simple question — and I have no doubt that the Honourable 
the Home Member with his loxig legal training will be able to answer the 
question. Supposing a long and voluminous record consisting of oral 
and doemnentary evidence and the judgment pronounced thereupon was 
placed before him and it 'was proposed to al}istract from the record every- 
thing except the judgment and ask the Honourable the Home Member 
to justify that judgment. Wiat would be his ans-wer ? I have not the 
slightest doubt, Sir, that the Honourable the Home Member -will say, 
‘‘ Take aivay this judgment. I cannot prono-unce any opinion upon it 
because you have taken away from me all the evidence and doeuinents 
upon which this judgment was based ” and this w^ould be a perfectly 
reasonable answer of the Honourable the Home Member to the ease I have 
i^upposed. And yet he Tvants this House to accept the Eeport in 
principle. In fact, he gees farther and asks this House to accept the 
detailed proposals which he has categorised. No-w, Sir, one grave appre- 
hension in tlie minds of the Honourable Membei’s of this House— and I 
have no doubt that it is an apprehension universally felt by the people 
of this country—is that if we accept this Report, it ■would prejudice and 
embanms the reforms, bccairaey it is an ■ axiomatic fact that the question 
as to what should be the pay and prospects of the Civil Service must depend 
upon the future political constitution; of this country. It is a fact which 
cannot be denied thattheiuture of„the"Oml Service is linlted and bound 
^ up-with^the future of the reform^;' and';-the, question of their pay cannot 
‘dcterixuiied without determining- th^, nature ‘ of the work 'Which 'they 
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will bo called upon to do in the future. I therefore venfiire to submit, 
how can any settlement be made regarding the pay and prospects of the 
Civil Service unless we know what is to be the future constitution of this 

eouiiiry ! 

Then, Sir, turning to the Report itself,- one feeling wliieli Members 
of this House must have in their minds, and a feeling wMcli I share, 
is liow the Indian Civil Serviee compares with its sister services in England 
and the Colonies. What nature of relief has been given, say, to the Home 
Civil Service and what nature of relief has been given to the members 
of the Colonial Civil Service ! If I remember aright, I read so far as the 
Home Civil Serviee is concerned, that they have been given temporary 
bonus based n])on index figures, and as the prices fall, that bonus is 
reduced. Nowu Sir, I ask Honourable Members of the Government why a 
shriiiar system should not have been adoi>ted in this countr^^ The Honour- 
able Mr Rangachariar has ])ointed out that the basic pay and the emolu- 
n^ents of tlie Civil Services which the Royal Commissioners recommend for 
adoption by the Government of India are not liable to revision even if 
there is an increasing tendency of falling prices. The recommendations 
of the Royal Commission are therefore inelastic and fixed, whereas the 
relief given by the Home Government to the English Civil Service is 
elastic and liable to variation according to the fall in prices. 

Mr. Deputy President : May I remind the Honourable Member that 
Ills time for finishing is nearing. 

Dr. H. S. Gour : 1 wish also to ask the Hononrahle the Finance 
Jfember how this country will be situated in relation to the demand that 
is likely to arise on tlie All-India b^ervices being gi*anted increased cmolu- 
"We have a very large number of officers in the Army in India 
and we have a very large number of officers in what is known as the un- 
covenanted civil tcrvices. Now, Sir, if you give the higher and better 
])aid servant of the Crown these special privileges and emoluments, would 
not the lesser paid ofricials of Government in the Army and in the im- 
covenantt*d civil services demand similar privileges? These are ques- 
tions, Sir, which the Rf>yal Commissioners did not take into consideration. 
I should like to know what would be the cumulative liability of Ihe people 
of this country if all these demands were cfmeeded, which I fear will have 
to be conceded if once tlxe Government of India and the Secretary of 
State accede to the recommendations of the Lee Commis.sion. 

Then, Sir, I should like to ask one more question of tlio ocenpantfs 
of the Treasury Benches and it is this. In the communique, and indeed 
in the Report of the Royal Commission, it is postulated that the All-India 
servants in the reserved fields will be subject to the control of the Secretary 
of State, those employed in the transferred fields being subject to the 
control of the Local Government. That is a system based upon the 
present system of Government by diarchj^ Now, -we, the Members of 
Ihm House, and the public at large have condemned diarchy and are 
asking for a further advance in the direction of self-government. Wliat 
position wmuld the Government take with reference to the existing and 
future entrants in the Indian Civil and other All-India Seiwices if here- 
after the Government and Parliament were to accede to the demand of 
the people of this country and grant them a larger measure of self-gov- 
ernment doing a-way altogether with the Reserved Departments in the 
provinces f ^ ■ 

UBFI .. 
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Mr. Deputy President : 'Will the Honourable Member bring his 

remarks to a close 1 

Dr. E, S. Goiir : On these grounds, Sir, I feel that we are not in a 
position to decide forthwith on the various questions raised in the Lee 
Commission’s Report, and long before the Home ]\Ieinber tabled his 
Re.soludcn I had sent in notice of an amendment that the whole questkm 
be examined by a Committee of this House. I am glad, Sir, that the 
Honourable Pandit Motilai Nehru is substantially of the same opinion, 
and I am therefore glad to support his amendment 


12th Sepiember^ 1924. 


Hr. H. Calvert (Punjab : Nominated Official) : Sir, I feel that I 
am in^ a somcw-hat difiieult position in addressing the House to-day for, 
.Sir, I* am a member of the Services and am personally affected by ^ the 
decisions to be taken on the Report. But, Sir, I wuuld ask the indul- 
gence" of this House to accept what I have to say, not as a special person- 
al plea on my own part, biiPas representing the other menuiers* of the 
Services, as I have'-been authorised to speak as the President^of the All- . 
In dial; Association of European Government Servants. I am not, Sir,^ 
going, to, .ask for any^generosity from this House — I appeal soleljHu their 
sense of justice and fairplay. I wish to put a few salient points of 
the case of the Services and shall trust to the judicial fair-mindedness i.. 
of Honourable Members for a fair consideration of our case. I Bliouhi 
like; ^ir, to thank the Honourable the Leader of the House for repiidia.t- 
ving the%ug.ge.stionHhat the ’hnaneial recommendations of the Jice- 
Commission; wereMn any sense whatever designed to make the 
Services loyal to the reforms.i It may have been, Sir, an accident, ' or 
it may hav%-been designed that that charge .should have been sent r^cund 
to some'of ns M^the form of an advertisement, but it has been out- 
side the House, not inside. Further, Sir, there is one more tier T 
should like to mention. There have been strong attacks outside the* 
House on the Indian members of the Comniissioh. ^ I should like, Sir, 
on behalf of the Servic^^s to say that if ever Indians are again placed in 
similar posiHons of difficulty and responsibility, they can rely u])on’^the 
confidence of the Services in their integrity, impartiality and sense of jus- 
tice. Now, Sir, I am going to assume that all Honourable kfembers 
have rpadj^that little blue-book of extracts from Service reprc^.cutations, 
and I do not intend to cover the ground deelt ’with in that little blue- 
book. This Report of the Ijee Commission has been received through- 
out the Services of India with a Reeling of keen disappointment. The 
Report itself admits a rise of prices, mthin a short period, of 60 per 
cent, and recommends relief to the extent of 6 to 10 per cent. We 
must T^r^mhir, Sf, that the-Serviees received no relief' and no won* 
bonus arid no special eonsideratioh 'for the rise in prices. ’I should like 
just: once .again to refer to the statement, made by Mr. Montagu in' a 
letter to the ri^ne^inl^January 1923. He said : 

It ia imioiaMedly, true timt. tba Semees. la India bavo rot received iiw.^‘eaHes of 

« iy wtoparabk to' ttioae received by .•&©- Services at .Eoaie ; that tlie itic^eai3f-e of pay 
Mcli they bate received were in tbe main- regarded, after aiitborltative mqmty' m 
due' h&fore the wotliwide fi$e in iheimiof IMng mMch resulted^ from the mar ; ‘and. 
fliat, these ^romm we ^xed- bl; ex'cltaiige was, ,aiid was expected to 
remm, , my ;iavoiirable than is.ikeiy .to. be. for some ' 
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In tile House of Lords, Six*, Lord Lee said practically the same thing 
when he said : 

Ko account has been talren of the change in prices brougiit about by the war. 
The result was that the position of the Indian Civil Services was inimeasurably worse 
than that of Civil Servants at, Home. v'' 

Tiie result is, Sir, that the position of /the Services in India was^ really 
inu<3h worse than the Royal Commission Tecognised. The fact is that 
there has been no increase of: pay worth noting in superior posts for the 
last 55 years. The pensions of the imcoveiianted services, as staled in 
the little book wdiich has been circulated, have remained without increase 
for nearly 70 years. 

What actually liappened, Sir, was this. We preparc?d, %vith the 
groate.'it care, budgets for submission to the Royal Coniniission. We 
discussed in various places, in various v;ays, * how ive should present 
our caiie. Wq had conferences at Simla, conferences dowui at Nagpur, 
and we finally sav/ that the schemes practically in the net result worked 
out to very much the same, and v/e were able to bring all the Services 
together to agree on one single case to be put before the Royal Com- 
mission. Now, wdiat happened!. We pre|')ar8d the case with great 
care/and we took trouble to*.put forth jiothing that would not stand the 
test of strict cross-examination on its details. We spent a lot of time 
and took a lot of care over it. Yet the Commission stated in paragraph 
46 that they had not time to examine the case put forward, but, Sir, 
curiously enough, they had the time to examine the finances tof the 
Government of India in such detail as to be able to say that they could 
not bear a heavier btirden. The result is, Sir, that the Commission has 
left untouched a large number of grievances wliich were brought to its 
motice. It has left unsolved the question of the provident and family 
pcjusion fund for the un-eovenanted services, such as the revenue estab- 
lishments of railways and specialist officers. The Y7omen’| Educatkmal 
Service, a service eomposed of devoted, patient and honourable %vomcii, 
whose labour lia>s surely earned credit from everybody, who are tiwing 
to remove the curse of illiteracy amongst women, they, Sir, •were merely 
recognised as worthy of consideration and no recommendation was made 
to relieve that position. I trust that Iloiiourabie Members "^vho take 
any interest in the education of Indian %vomen will press the Indian 
Government to relieve the grievances of the members of the Women's 
Educational Service. Now, Sir, we value this Report of the Commission 
jK?t for the recommendations which are annexed to it, but for its very 
clear admission of the fairness and justice of the case we put before 
them. It admits, and fully admits^ that we have very serious grievances ; 
aiid we gather that although, in the interests of unanimity, the members 
could not put their signatures to it, they actually asked Sir Reginald 
Oaddock to record a statement of what he thought w'as fair and just. 
Nowu Sir, I am not going into a detailed consideratipn of the case of the 
Services. I wish to speak chiefly on two points, both of winch are 
mentioned in the amendment of Pandit Motilal Nehru and they also find 
a place in the amendment of Diwan Bahadur Rangachariar. In both 
eases, the idea is that the Services are a burden on the tax-payer and 
that it wilHoe necessary to increase 'taxation. There is also a complaint, 
that the evidence was not placed, before this House, Sir, in so far as the 
evidence relates to Service grievances, there is nothing confidential and 
nothing secret about it. The materials on which we based our ease., are 
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available to everyboclT. I may say, Sir, that I am going to refer parti- 
eiiiarly to the Civil List of 1875. The^Civil List of 1875 has been in 
the Secretariat Library ever since 1875, and there is nothing secret, 
nothing conMential about it. Then, Sir, Datta’s “ Rise of Paces, 
ivliich is a monumental work, is open to the public ; it is open to anybody 
to read who has patience, and it is, in part, the basis of our plea. 
Low, Sir, let us take this charge that we are a burden on the tinances 
of the country. That charge, Sir, is so ridiculous that it is almost 
a waste of time to contest it. I will begin with the Finance Department 
of the Government of India. Gan anyone pretend that the Finance 
l^epartment of the Government of India is a burden to the tax-payer f 
That department exists to save the tax-payers’ money, and those who 
are in the Services can testify from experience, both varied and <^xicnsive, 
how much money they do save. Now, Sir, in the course of this debate, 
there has been some "discussion as to what the position of the Service 
is now and what it was, as the Leader of the House referred to, in 1912, 
and in 1914, which was mentioned by Diwan Bahadur Rangaciiariar. 
I have taken the trouble to examine in detail the Civil Lists for 1875. 
and the Civil Lists for 1898. I took 1875 as that happened to be the 
oldest Civil List available in the Punjab Secretariat. I have worked 
out the pay drawn by officers in the regular line in the Provinces for 25 
years. It may interest Honourable Members to know in comparing that 
pjiv drawn for 25 years’ service in 1875 with the present pay, it was 
higher then than it is now. What really happened wa.s this. In the 
early days when the cost of living in this country was fairly low, officers, 
were able to save and the pension they got was sufficiently liberal. As 
the cost of living has risen the pension has become relatively smaller 
and officers have been unable to save. The result is that they retire at a 
later age and so have a pi’ogressively increasing ]>Iock Jn promotion. 
The result is, if you take an officer of 25 yeax's’ service in the regular 
line, he is progre^ssively getting less and less. If to our scale of 1875 
pay we add exchange compensation allowance, about 6 per cent., and if 
to the pay now drawn you add overseas pay, then the result is an iricrca’^e 
by 8 per cent, as compared to what it was 50 years ago. I am not, Sir, 
going into the figures which Diwan Bahadur Rangaciiariar gave 
the Ilouse yesterday about the rise in the cost of living since 1914. I do 
not think it is necessary to discuss the rise in the cost of living since 
1875, I think all Members of this House will agree that the cost of 
living now as compared with 1875 has risen by more than a hundred 
per cent. (Fandit Shamlal Nehru: What about the increment in 

1920 ? ”) The increment, compared to the rise in cost of living in the 
last^ 50 years is inadequate, I may also say that Indians entering the 
Civil Service at the present scale will continue to draw less pay than 
•wffiat officers drew in 1875. Now, Sir, one result is that throughout the 
l^ro Vinces of India in.' all the regular- line ,pps% there are senior officers of 
22 years’ service and over drawing 'less;- pay" than officers of the same 
seniority years ago ; they arepctually’^^drawing less rupees per numth, 
Bince the T919 scale of' pay j;. senior office A in many Provinces have -been 
actually drping less than '' before.; •Gommissioners, Financial Commiii- 
, sioner-s Chief Secretary, all had their pay 'reduced by the 1919 scale. 
"Now, Sir, one of the biggest difficulties', which faces the GovernnienTi id 
trying to ^ deal fairly with its;' Services; da,: th^^ problem of the block 
m promotmpi^ and it was owing do., this. Wbck’in promotion that there was 
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n very serious decline in prospects, wMcli led to the appointment of 

tlie Islington Commission, ■ That ■ Commission, Sir, set itself, not to 
increase the pay of oiir Services, ' but to-' ..remove tbe effects of the blocking 
of promotion. There has been a great deal said about the year 189S 
and I will say something more now. , The year 1898 tvas referred to in 
tbe ‘Montford Report* If you eompare" the 1919 scale with the pay drawn 
ill 1898, it '. -will be seem that beyond the, first few years ther(3 is not a 
single year which received more pay-.than that drawn in 189B. Jn facC 
the 1919 scale gave less than the average of 1898. This difference, Bir, 
was made up by the overseas pay, and thus the 1919 scale became practi- 
cally the 1898 scale. Now, the 1919 scale dealt with the blocldug of 
promotion. The result was that it gave a rise of pa}" of about 25 per 
cent, to officers from the 7th to the Ifith year of service. Above IG 
years it gave less and above 21 years it actiially gave a scale which was 
less than that drawn in 1875. I am mentioning these facts because there 
is the impression in the House that the 1919 scale has given much to 
the ServiceB. It has also been mentioned in this House that this scale 
led to increased expenditure. That increase of expenditure. Sir, did 
not represent any fresh burden. It simply represented the sum which 
had been saved to the State by the Accumulated blocking of promotiom 
Even the Report of the Lee Commission will pay the members of the 
Indian Civil Service less than 25 yer cent, over the 1875 scale. Now, 
Sir, Honourable Members have not fully appreciated this important 
matter, because when the Secretary of State has to advertise for 
recruits, he actually has to advertise the best and most favourable terms. 
hi the Communique of 1919 it was mentioned that the new time-scale 
represents a substantial increase m the rates at present in force. The 
initial emoluments have been rai.'»ed by 50 per cent.^^ Well, Sir, people 
miglit think that this 1919 tim*;-seale represented a considerable rise 
in pay. I must admit that it diet raise the initial emoluments by 50 per 
cent, for the first six months. But officers in the second year of their 
service drew less. In fact they would have preferred to draw the old 
scale because in 1919 we were feeling the effects of the stoppage of 
recruitment during the war. The result was that the lowest grade of 
Assistant Commissioners was practically empty!* Any young man who 
entered into the Service would act in the 700 grade after the first year 
of his service. 

Mr. President : I will ask the Honourable Member to draw Im 
remarks to a close. 

Mr. H. Calvert : I have to deal with various Services and I hope 
you will just gi%^e me a fe-w minutes. The main point is that these 
Services are a source of profit to the State. The forests of India in 
3875 were going to destruction. We got trained men about that time 
and they are now a source of profit to the State and are earning a ]ar^>*e 
income. The Irrigation Services have added to the revenues of India 
something like 83 erores. The Engineering Service has also done a lot 
for the country. The Railways of India have latterly been givmg an 
annual net surplus. They have not been a burden on the tax-paver 
If we consider the question of proportion I may say, Sir, that the recom- 
mendations of the Lee Commission will have nractieally no effect on the 
tax-payer. In the Irrigation' ..Department the pay of the "Imperial 
Service officers is only IJ per cent of -the. gross receipts from the Irriga- 
tion works. It is about less, than B per cent, on construction Thus 
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the cost of tlie Imperial Service is practically negligible, and tlie small 
rise of 6 or 7 per cent, is nothing. I know, Sir, that some lloiiourable 
Members do not give ns the credit for adding to the material prosperity 
of India. I may just mention. Sir, that the Irrigation Works now bring 
in a gross produce of about 170 crores of rupees every year. Yet Dhvan 
Bahadur Sangaehariar and Pandit Motilal Nehru say^ that the tax-payers 
cannot afford to pay the enormous amount. There is ho time to go into 
the details, but the population which depends upon this irrigation is 
something like 45 millions, which is larger than the whole population 
of Fronee. The area under irrigation is at present something like 28 
million acres and, if works under construction are brought to eoiupletion, 
the area will be increased to 4.0 niiliion acres. 

Mr. President : The Iloiienrable Member has exceeded his time-limit 
and is now becoming irrelevant. 

Mr. H. Calvert : They are not a burden on the State. The European 
Services in this country ])ring large sums of revenue every year which 
relieves the tax-payer. They bring large sums of money from Imgatlon ; 
large sums of money from Railways and large sums of money from 
Civil Justice.” So far from being a burden on the tax-payer they 
relieve the tax-payer of these large sums of money, which would have 
to be raised otherwise. 

Sir Pnrshotamdas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants^ Chamber : Indian 
Commerce) : Sir, I rise to support the Honourable Pandit Motilal 
Nehru amendment. My electorate, the Indian Merchants^ Chamber of 
Bombay, gave evidence before the Lee Commission and that evidence 
was not given under the seal of secree 3 ^, but was available to the press 
at that time. My views, therefore, to-day before this House will be 
in conformity 'with that evidence and will be in disapproval of the 
Report submitted by the Lee Commissioners. 

The IIonouiTtble the Commel^e Member reminded, this House at 
the very start of his speech that they were dealing with the Report 
of a Commission which v/as a Royal Commission, a Commission appointed 
by Ilis Majesty tlic King Emperor. I have no doubt that the Honour- 
able Member referred to this in order to remind the Honourable 
Members that their sense of loyalty to the Crown required them to 
consider the Report w.th the resnect due to the appointment by 
the Crown, and perhaps partly asking for the endorsement of the Report 
on the same ground, 1 wish the Hono\xrabie the Commerce Member 
had also reminded this House that His Majesty the King Emperor, 
George Y, was a constitutional Monarch of a most high and ideal order 
and that it would he best for this Assembly ever hereafter, whenever 
any question comes before them, to bear in mind that the King can do 
no wrong. , ^ , 

If any wrong is done to the subjects of His Majesty the King 
Bihperor, it is owing to the advice to His Majesty, which he, ' as the 
ideal constitutional Monarch, is bound 'to ' follow, I therefore submit, 
Sir, that there w nothing wanting, in loyalty to the Crown if this House 
considers even the Royal Coxnmksion^S/Reporf, not on sentiment' of deep 
loyalty to the Crown, which I know .is- embedded in the minds of every 
one in this House, but on merits "of. the.' Rieport. 

' ■ I' would, Sir, before I pass oii,;;refer fo' the last portion of the' speech 
of 'the Honourable the Leader -House, I do mi know if iny 
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Honourable friend from Madras, Mr., Shanmukbam Chetty, bad it from 

1]jp Leader of the House that he (the latter)- referred in his eritieisni 
f'T the Services to them as “ me^cel^ary■.'hord€s:;^^ in order to fit in his 
evcrhiint quotation at the end, but I should' like, Sir, to pay my trlbiito 
or coimiraTioii to the ^.n^eat and good work that has been done by the 
Services till now. I am sure, however, Hhat /the Honourable the Leader 
of the House will admit that, if. the., Serviees; have- done wcdl by India, 
iinr’a also till now has treated the Services 'ver'}^ . well indeed 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muci-diman : I 'should like to assure 
my jloiiourable friend that I did not make remarks of that kind in 
orcier to adorn my speech ; I said that because I felt it and felt it 

deeply. 

Sir Purshot^micias Thakurdas I have, no doubt of that because I 
felt the Honourable ihe Lender of the Iloiise suoke with genuine feeliii'^^ 
and hciiee my reference. But, Sir, that admiration on our part of the 
u'ork done by the Services till now should not prevent us from looking 
at the proposition put before us in a fair-minded wajq in a s])irlt of 
justice both to the Services, andd claim in a spirit of justice and' fair- 
mindedness, also to the tax-payer. 

Grave warnings have been uttered in responsible quarters before 
no-w regarding the apprehensions of some in case the Royal Gonimis- 
sion/s recommendations are not put in force. Viscount Lee, speaking 
in the House of Lords, said : 

** Tho present position ig, as it seems to me, deplorable and must be alleviated, 
tinkss we are prepared to say that we are going .... to step out of our responsibility 
in India and haul down the fiag. 

Later on he said ; 

I go further and state mj belief that, unless the morale and contentment of 
the Services be restored, it will be the first step on the road to our losing India 
altogether.^' 

Yiscoimt Inclicape said : 

If the authority of the Viceroy and the Civil Services," (I would Ulc ihe Bom$ 
to mark the hrcckeUing) should be undermined, then woe betide tlio country." 

The Marquess Curzon after deploring that a fatal inertia had 
settled (lowm. on everybody, and nobody could make up their minds 
what they were going to do, except the Sv/arajists, %vou]kI up his 
speech by asking what the Government were going to do. He said : 

Are they going to embark once again, as it is such a temptation to Govern- 
ments to do, upon a course of vacillation here and compromise there, and surrender 
somcnvherc else, — a policy of drift all round ? " 

He said : 

That, as every member allows, means disaster and damnation, not only to us 
but to India itself." ' J 

These are grave warnings by persons distinguislied for great 
Bervims to the Empire, but one cannot help 'observing that these Noble 
Lords look at the problems facing the Government of India and this 
Assem!)ly at present only from one narrow, point of view, namely, how 
to^inaiiitain the supremacy of England' in India on the same bads as^ 
existed perhaps at the period when thd; 'Grown took over India'.' 'That 
I submit, is a serious omission' and' must prejudice their ' eon- 
elusions. The result is that', the '.British Parliament and people are 
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unable to got at tlie real state of things here in India. Even the Gov- 
ernment of India are not good enough at times to coininand the confi- 
dence of some of these gentry. 

And now, Sir, wliat is the nature of the Be|)ort which ato are told 
nuxst be accepted by this House, and which, if this House does not accept, 
very grave and dismal things will happen ? Viscount Lee again in the 
House of Lords admitted that it was a “ compromise, balanced and 
honourable as he put it. It therefore follows that the conclusions 
of the Royal Commission are not logical and ,iust conclusions of the 
Commissioners on tlic evidence recorded by them. As My Honourable 
friend Mr. Chetty said yesterday, %theie are two parties to this com- 
promise. the first the Indian Commissioners and the other the British 
Commissioners. How much did each eompromise is what this country 
wants to know- * Who sacrificed fundamental principles and who 
sacrificed minor details ? The Indian Commissioners have been critL 
cised, not in their personal capacity. Sir, but as Commissioners on that 
Royal Commission, for the reason that India suspects that they gave 
way on substance and that the British Commissioners gave way on 
shadow and on small details. May I ask the Honourable the Commerce 
Member, Sir, whether a Commi.ssion, and a Royal Commission at that, 
was appointed for the purpose of a eompromise ? Was that a part 
of the reference to the Royal Commission ? Should it not have been 
left to the Government and to this Assembly, if necessary, to compromise ? 
Were they not bound to submit to His Majesty a report based on their 
just and fair conclusions, arrived at on the evidence and the material 
submitted to them ? I therefore am surprised at Honourable Members 
getting up one after another and saying that the Report is a doeumont 
W'hich merits our aeeeptanee, in spite of the absence of any evidence 
on which they went. I am awaiting from the Honourable the Leader 
of the House a few of the instances, w^hieh he said yesterday at question 
time he knew' of many, where the Government of India had accepted 
reports of Commissions and Committees wdthont the relative evidence 
being submitted. I hope the _Honourable the Leader of the House, 
when he gets up to reply to this debate, may be able to give me a few 
instances, barring the one instance which was hurled at me from the 
benches opposite, namely, the instance of the Ineheape Committee’s 
Report, an instance wRieh, I submit, does not stand on all fours 
and is not of the same nature as the instances which the Honourable 
the Leader of the House promised, and which this House expects. 

Sir, the Royal Commission seem to have followed a most extraordi- 
nary procedure. In paragraphs 106 and 107 they say that 411 witnesses 
were examined by them. 152 of these Only could stand the light of 
publie criticism and of public information of their views. This by the 
way amounts to only 35 per cent, of the total number of witnesses. 
6o per cent, of these witnesses elected, or if there is anything, in what 
my Monourahle friend, the Pandit mentioned, were asked to give evidence 
m camera. I am not expressing an opinion ; I expect the Honourable 
tee Jjeader of the House to give a reply later to what was said, by Pandit 
^ 1 *!+ regarding what happed 'to some witnesses in 'Madras. 

But bir, It does not stop there. We should Rke to know who it is 
evilenee noly in camera. Even the names of the 

hot given in the 

: body of the Report. Certainly if jg: in Mrness due to the Honourable 
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MeRiber Mr- Calvert, the . Preciident of -the Services Association in 
liidia. That u’e sin^iild know ihe names of iiiemhers of tint Services who 
insisted on ahsoliite secrecy of their views, for did not my friend say 
that all the members of the Services gave their e’ridence in public f 
Why then are tlieir views not submitted to this House ? 

I will wiml up. Sir, by naming only eight items on wliieh I think the 
Commission slioiild have attaehcil statements showing the facts and figure* 
Into which they must have gone or they ought to Imxa gone before tliey 
could make up their minds. There are no stateiiieiits attached to llio 
Report regarding oxiununition of figures by the Royal Commission of the 
foliowing : 

]. Increases in east af living in India as compared witl] iiicreases in 
the cost of livirig in England. 

2, Compmisffns with other eouniries such as important countries of 
Europe, America, JaiKin, aiid the Colonies, incliulirig the Crown Colollie^s% 
of ijicreascel co.-d of living and increases given in thfra? various countries 
to their ?serviee'<. 

b. Ijicreases given to tlie Frovineial Services in India with grades of 
their pays. 1 mention grades ot‘ pays Ijccause I think it very necessaiy 
to know what grades of pays were being dealt w'itli, for it is evident that a 
peon has to he given an increase every time the cost of living goes up even 
by a xmpee or two because his max’gin of savings is so snialL 

4. Increase axid [iennuitage of the increases to Provincial Services. 

0. Increases given, if any, to the Medical Services. . 

(i Liereases given to the Military Services. • ^ ; 

7. Increases given by commercial firms during the war, wduch was 
a ** boom ” period lor trade and which was aripareritly a jxrosperoiis time 
for all eommereial tirms. 

8, Demmases and cuts made by commercial firms since 1920-21 vdiich 
has been a period of depression atttl therefore of adversity for these com- 
mercial firms. 

Bix\ 1 feed that if the„se statements v;ere attached to the Re]><nd.. even 
without tlie evidmice being submitted to us, it would have enabled us to 
make sure that the Royal Commission had exainined all these various as- 
pects which ar*‘ indicated by these various talfics that i have asked for 
and we could oinvelves judge the question better than to-day. 

In Cliapter fi of the Report the Commission consider the question of 
pa}' and alhovanees and in ]>a.ragraph 47 they come to the eanclusioii that 
the present nites of pay are belo^v the level wdiicli proved attractive 20 
years ago. The question however is wdiat about the allowances and in- 
creases introduced during the last 20 yeais,.aiia have there not been other 
concessions given, directly or indirectly^. during the last 20 years f I see 
the llononrabie the Finance Member says.-'VNone 'b I v/ili only mentioa 
the omission of the 4 per enmt, ^contribution- to annuity which was calcu- 
lated in the year 1914 to have cost the .State 9 lakhs of rupees. That is at 
least one instance ; but I have in my mud, Sir, ’the time-scale, better leaVe 
rules and— I speak subject to eorrectioi’U-changes in the pension rules. 
The CJornmissioners go cm in paragraphAB: state bov/, in their opinion, 

, li'^Dpr ’ 1 ' 
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employes of coiimiereial firms have done better since 1914 than the All- 
India Services. It is surprising that the Commission should have over- 
looked here the obvious dilierenee between service in a commex^cial firm 
and services such as the All-India Services. In the former — that is, a com- 
mercial firm — the prospects of a recruit are absolutely dependent on the 
progress of the firm. It is true that in prosperous concerns the few men 
at the top do very well, but these are invariably men of proved ability and 
of aeknowledgei'r popularity with the commnniiy in the midst, of which ihc 
firm's business may lie. The others not only never get anywhere near 
the but gtd' no (umcessions like proportionate pensions — which by the 
way is going To cost India a good deal — should tliey conceive a dislike for 
their selected firir.s or.tor tiieir selected lines. Further, promotions m 
(jovennnenl service ui’c reorc or less assui’ed and .sate, wliereiis in cum- 
mereial t^rins they fhoune'! on ahsolute merit atfd capa.cily. 1 hac(‘ got, 
Sir, here r statenient again of one of the lat'gest em]>loyers of eommmvial 
Ir.hour hi India, Viscount Inchcape, who, speaking in tlie House of Lords 
in response to Viscount Lee's invitation on the .list duly last, said : 

At tiic ond of the third year the emoluments inerease according to ability dis- 
played.^’ 

Not according to a time-scale nor according to grades l)nt according to 
ability, lie I'urlher went on to say : 

Beyond that they rise gradually to Rs. 3,000 ■ ^-^areordinfj to ment again. — 
and tlioW who, have vshown e'xccptioiml ability are a(lmitte<l as partm rs, though, of 
course, this is not possible in every ease, just .-is it is impossible for every nudsliipnian 
to beeorne an admiral. ” 

But in Government service it is possible, it is feasible, it, is claimed 
as a right, that the junior euterinu* the service on Rs. (>00 or TOO must 
get to Es. 3,001) or K;s, 3,500. 

The Honourable Mr. A. G. Chatterjee f Industries IMcmiher) : Gli 
no : that is not so: 

Sir PurshotrandajB Tlmkiirdaa : And yet we are told tliat servic?e 
in the superior grade of the (.Lsvernment of India ami service in coui- 
mereial firms has unich iu common. In sliort. Xir, car(‘e,rs in the All- 
India Services are assured excein* in cases of ]>rovecl fraud. One won- 
ders if the eornmereia] Hnns ox whom the (huiuuission ma«ie iiufuixics 
told them ideally tiair the average careers there wore anviliing like as 
safe and as secure for prmuotion to (he highest ofilces as they ai’e 
known to be in the All-India Services. Ihit the mom interesting ^liffcr- 
once in this respect is narrated in paragra pix 82 of the Report. Tlie c'oni- 
missi oners say : ' ^ . 

The Service, claim that whatever luay be the legal interpretation of the w'ords 
^ existing or accruing rights ’ their intention was to secure to* them the prospects ef 
promotion to all higher posts existing at the time the x\.ct was x>a.ssed or alternativelv 
to secure for them compensation for the loss of such prospect tlirough the aboihioa of 
these appointments.’’ 

The Commission's recommendation retpiires to be narrated in their 

IVe recommend therefore that the Secretary of State should refer such claims 
for compensation, as they rise for consideration" and report by the Public Rmwices 
Commission, whicXi being the expert authority iii' India on all service cfiiestions, will be 
well qualified to form a just oxnnion.” . , ' ' 

'Tho Indian M^mbexis — "for^nnc6,,.thoy'' differ somewhere in the ' Report 
^from ^eolleagueS'-rthe iindfen 'Members' would limit this reference 
JoLhe Public Services ^Commissibri' to; cases other than those necessitated 
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L\" retrench ]nein or eurtaibnent of work. One wonders what commer- 
cial firms w'ere known to the Commission to even consider such claims. 
If a firm made up their mind to restrict the scope of their business, would 
iheir slaff have any claim against lhem, Sir f i really wonder if things 
having something common Avere being considered by the Commission. 

The question of security of pension in the All-India Services is 
another point in the same category. Cases have been knovrn of x)eiisions 

provident funds of staffs of eominercial firms, and I will add, in order 
that i inuy not be interriqUed, evm of big banking instil utions, clis- 
ar>qm;.ring ^vlth. tlie solvency of tlio concerns where the men were serving. 
Ir is t:ie]’efoi*i:' dikieiilt to feel that the Commission were trying to com- 
'oare two things that were at all alike. It is difficult even to conjecture, 
Sir, tlie species of commercial business to which the Gommisvsion refer in 
paragraph 48 (d their Report. As stated above the security of posts 
and. pra wheal guarantee of proinoTion is, beyond eomparison, more 
assured in Government service, in India than in any other service, 
.fOiiiniereh}! or industriai. In fact, amongst us Indians, it is notorious 
ihat, desplTc serious handicaps to inuians in (loverinaeat service, there 
is always a craving for a post in Government service based on what, 
h'ir f Based on tlie securities named above, namely, tlie security of 
pj‘omotion and the security of service. No reference is made to these 
facts Vvliicli proves that the Commission either had not these points 
of view put ])idmre them, or if they v/ere put before ilunn, tlioy were 
not given the consideration which they very strongly carry witli them. 

Mr. President : I will ask tlie Honourable Member to bring his 
r«uuarks to a close. 

Sir PuTshotamdas Thakurdas : The only question that remains 
to he considered is, wliether the i)ay, allowances and pensions of the All- 
India. Services are adequate or not. In paragitiph 46 the Commission 
say that the Services placed before rliera carefully compiled stalements 
of eiivrem im.-ome and e:qiondiruri\ T.vvn ihese. Sir, are not attached 
to the Report, and one wonders wliciiier they tvere handed in under tlie 
•Sold of secrecy. I kiiov/ iliat salsoouciu-iy so'me of tliesr* liave been 
riiX'uiated to the ][oi:r:e, ])>k tlie ( 'iOiiutis'O.'oo did n-P urint thosi'- that 
ti.iey mention. Novr, what is tl)e basis vehicl} tlie Commissio}] go upon 1 
Tiicy go upon the basis or rath.er the crlierion adopted by tlie Islington 
Commission, namely, not merely to give tlie Bervices an adequate return 
according to the market value of such iiands, bur to give them tlie rate 
which proved attractive twenty years baoiv. ..ind, Sir, "wliat -was the 
rate which teas attractive twenty years ago ? Vslnit was tlie saving 
then made by the Services f Vviiat is it tliat we are asked to provide 
In order that the Services may be contonted • 

I shall pass on to a further aspect of Ihe questiou. Mr. Calvert said 
that the increase of pay to the Services since .1875 lias been 8 per cent. 
I understood tlie Honourable the Leader of the House to say tluit it 
■was somctlilng between 10 and 11 per cent. But 1 liave here the reply 
given by Earl 'Winterton on February 102M 1o a questiim by Mr. 

Hancock, asking for the number of officers in the Indian Civil Bmwice 
during the years 1913-14 to 1922-23 and their .pay and allowances, tak- 
ing tlie rupee at Hid In 1913-14 the average-worked out to £1,580 per 
head ; in 1918-19 it worked, out to £ 1,658 per, head, in 1920-21 to £1,928 
per head, and in 1922-23 to £2,024 per'- head. By simple division I have 
worked out the percentage of increase’ to be about 20 per cent* ' How 
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Sir. may I ask if, in view of the increase in prices of 100 per cent., the 
various other Services in India have been given increases eonimensurate 
with it, and if not, will the Government tolerate any demand ])y them if 
they put forward t heir budgets and show that even v\dth the increases 
which tiiey have lieen given they eaxniot make both liends meet ■ 

I no VC pass on hurriedly to my main coneliisioii. 

Mr. President : The Honourable Member cannot develop his main 
conclusion now. 

Sir Pnrsliotamdas Thakurdas : May for five minutes 


more t 

Mr. President h No. 

The Honourable Sii> Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : Sir, I rise; 
to oppose the araemlment v/hieli has been moved by ilie Horiouranle Pandit. 
I shall endeavour in doing so to fulfil the promise ^vluch was made on my 
behali by the Honourable the Leader of the Iloiise that f would deal with 
more general questions in regard to the financial eifect of the Lee Commis- 
sion’s proposals. I sludl also endeavour to answer to the best of jny ability 
some of the qiiestinw — not as numerous T confess as I expected — wld.eh have 
been addressed to me l)y Honourable Members in tlie course of Hie debate 
on financial details ; and a]thf)iigh we have been reminded that compari- 
sons are odious. 1 sliali do my best to put a little material before the 
House in reganl to the comparative emoluments of civil servanis in other 
parts of the British Empire. 

I will begin with the cost of the proposals. I circulated on the 3rd 
September an answer to an unstarred questioii by the Hoiioiirable Diw’an 
Baliadur Kamacha^ulra Rao. I am not sure that that answer has received 
any publicity : so it may be useful for me 1o read it : 

If the reeomn}c?ndatioiis of the Lee Coinr.iip.sion are aecepteCi hi tlie form iii 
which they were made, the estimxited copt distributed between the Government of 
India and the Provinces is as follows : 

. ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■■ Lakhs. 


Government of India . . . . . . . . 26 

IvfiKlras . . . . . . ’ . . . . 1).7 

Bombay .. .. .. 0.7 

. . . . , . . . . . 

riiltod Provinces , . , . . . . . 10. 


Punjab 

Burma 

Bihar and Oriesa 
Central Provinces 
Assam 


O.l 
10 

5.7 
2.9 

0 rupee, and as exelmnge Ims 


The calculation has been made o».i the basis of a 16 pciie . 

been M^dier the actual expenditure in the eunvnt year w'ould be iwsar Butr^on the 
other hand, it is possible, as the Commission, recognised, that the number of officers 
taking advantage of tlie i^as&age concession in the first few rears raieiit be above 
normal. Secondly, the above caknlatioiwdoeB' not take Into*' account" the cost'^of 
the recommendations regarding house rmt and modicai attendancp, -vhhdi it is 
not possible to estimate accurately.' In addition there will be a sum of apuroxiipotclv 
Bs. li lakhs for the first yeuTv Increasing -by ranghh' the same figure evV*'v vear for 
about 14 or Id years, representing the cost of the pension concessions of which it is 
not possible to show the distribxition hmonghthe different Governments. The above 
TepTe:?ents th(> figures of cost as calculated' by the Com mission itself. To this mav 
.h»e to be added a sum of appronfimtely) IS/.kkhs ■ per annum, ifdt is decided to 
^_nd the Oomwsssion >s proposab to Offleers of the Great Indian Peninsula and East 
SSawmlld toebr” shortly Kaes and to offieors of 
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I lay stx'ess on the poiiit about exchange. Having regard U) the pre- 
«sent rate of exchange the figures as they stand in the case of the Provinces 
.nia>% i think, be taken as the maxima. I have made a rough calculation 
of the amount of overseas pay, present and proposed, which under our sug- 
gestions would be payable in sterling. At 16 pence to the rupee this would 
amount to Rs. 142^- lakhs ; at 17 pence to Rs. 134 lakhs ; at 18 pence to Bs. 
127 lakhs ; at to-day's rate of exchange, say Is, hid. it is approximately 
130, lakhs, a saving that is to say of Rs. 12 lakhs over the figures I have read 
out in the answer. As against this we have to set the tigure of about Rs. 7 
lakhs which will be the maximum cost if we are to extend relief to all posts 
above the thne-scaic not drawing more than Rs. 3,000 a monih. h would 
be less than 7 lakhs if the relief were extended oniy to selected posts. ^ I 
would further hrv stress on the fact that Indiani sal ion, even if the existing 
basic rates of p>ay of Indians ai'e left untouched, involves a progressive 
saving as stated by the Honourable the Leader of the House. Bo far as 
I can >see, theref c*e, tne figures wvhich I have given in the cctsc of the 
Provincial Governments may be taken as representing approximately the 
maximum cost of these proposals. It wdii be observed that only in 
•one case does the additional cost exceed Rs. 30 lakhs. It is 10.8 lakhs in 
the case of the United Provinces. 

In the case of the Government of India mifor Innately the position is not 
-quite so simple, in the ansnver that I have read out the direct cost of 
the Goveiumient of Lidia is given as 26 lakhs. 18 lakhs which ari.se under 
the head of Railways belong properly to the Raihvays and ought to be met 
out of the railway earnings. If the proposals now under consideration in 
regard to the separation of railway finances from the general iinances 
are given effect to in something like the form in which they notv stand, 
this charge tvill fall not on the tax-payer but on the railway reserve. 

i)r. Gour and Sir Piirshotamdas Thakurdas and others have asked 
me questions as to the indirect effect on the Army and on Provincial Ser- 
vices. Dr. Gour used the word uncovenanted services " ; but I think 
that must have been a slip of the tongue. All the Services, except the 
Indian Civl Service, are uncovenanted services. The proposals of the 
Lee Commission apply to all the Superior Services. There is no doubt some 
litcie difficulty ixx deciding exactly which are the superior posts in some of 
the Central Services to which relief should be extended. But in the case 
of the Provincial Services about wiiicli Dr, Gour is anxious, I see no reason 
why there should be any additional cost. On the contrary, I should hope 
that the question of the reduction of basic pay might eventually lead to 
some economy. The Honourable Diw^an Bahadur Rangachariar inade great 
play wdth the additional cost of the Services generally since some years 
ago. I thixik he must have failed to realise that far the greater part of 
that additional cost — something approaching Rs. 10 crores — is due to the 
revision of the scales of pay of tiie Provincial Services in 1920. 

They -were revjsed at a time when the cost of living was at its Jiighest 
12 Koox follow’’ up his own argument about rediie- 

tion in the cost of living since then, he will see that, 
so far from a proportionate increase in the cost of the Provinelal Services 
being threatened, there are reasons for considering the reverse. 

So far as the civil charges, of the Government of India arc concerned, 
therefore, I am prepared to take a figure, of very little over 26 lakhs as a 
probable maximum. The indirect effect in the case of the military budget 
is more difficult to deal with. It is not possible to give a direct answer 
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iu figures to tlie questioii \Yliat is the additionai expenditure that vrill be 
incurred under the head of the military expenditure in consequence of the 
Lee Commission's Report. It is impossible to say, as ^re can say on the 
civil side, that the extra cost will be so many lakhs. The decision in regard 
to the Medical Se^nuees on the civil side, when taken, may possibly involve 
some quite minor increase in the cost on the Army side of the Medical 
and Yeterinary Services, but there is also the more imi^ortant question of 
the pay of the Army officer. Now, the Report of the Lee Commission does 
not directly affect the Army Officer, but it does affect the atmosphere in 
which consideration is being given to the revision of the pay of the Army 
officer which in any case w^as due in July 1924. In tluit month the five 
years for which Army pay was fixed in 1919 came to an end. Almost 
simultaneously with tlie receipt of the Lee Coinmission/s Report by the 
Cloveriiment of India, the Government of India had before them proposals 
prepared without reference to that Report for a revision of the pay of the 
Army officer. It lias been impossible to obtain a decision as yet on those 
proposals, mainly because the Government at Home has not yet succeeded in 
arriving at a decision as 1o the revised rate of pay to be brought in iu July 
1924 for British Army officers in England, and that is the basic figure from 
which any calculation of the pay of the Army officer in India has to start. 
But the fact that this i^ the starting ]u/nt shows that tiie basis for Army 
pay is something quite different from anytliing in the Lee Commission's 
Report. The Report, therefore, has no direct bearing on the question 
of the Army. In one respect it is probable tlieix" may be a direct effect. 
That is the question of passages. If, as is likely, something corresponding 
to the passage concession is given to Army officers, it is estimated that the 
extra cost of such a concession wall be from 12 to 15 lakhs. This is the 
only figure 1 can give in regard to military expenditure. But I can add 
this. The extra cost of the passage concession and the other extra cost 
that I have mentionod, and the extra cost of the revision of pay }iow^ under 
consideration, 'whate\'er the final decision may be, is not likely to be so great 
as to prevent the established charges for the Army for 1925-6 from i>eing 
hronght dowm well below the corresponding figure for 1924-5, assuming, as 
one must for the purpof-u'^s of such a coni])arison, that the rate of exchange 
is the same. 

The House wall see from these figures that the additional expendiluro 
to be faced in the Budget for 1924-5 and succeeding year; is at any 
a matter of lakhs and not a matter of crorcs, and it ought not to 'prove 
in any way unmanageable. No Pinance Member likes additional expendi- 
ture for its own sake, and I can assure the House that, both during the 
time when the Lee Commission was sitting and since, the problems arising 
out of the necessity of meeting this additional expenditure have never been 
absent from my attention. 

But, in considering this additional expenditure, there is another side 
to the picture. The Honourable Diwan Bahadur Rangaehariar questioned 
the statement made by my Honourable Colleague, the Home l^Iember, and 
by the Royal Onanis^ion, in regard to the rate. of exchange wdiich was taken 
the basis for fixing the revision, of tbe^V-ates of pay in 1919-20. The 
Royal (\)mmission stated it and 'my:- Hoilotu*aMe Colleague, the Home 
: Member, has stated jt as a fact/butfstill the .Honourable, Dhvaii Bahadur 
^ seems to be uneonvineeci. Let'.me'giye'hi^m further authority. 

, ^ ‘ Biwah. Bahadur RangtchitiuarfT-Madras City : Non-Muhammaclas 
Lrban) : "Contemporaneom ‘ ^ 
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The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : "Lord Chelmsford was Viceroy 
at the tixne when the revision was made. He ought to kjiow. Speaking- 
in the House on the 31st of July of this year 

Diwan Bahadur T. Eangaclmraiar : I want conteniporaneous autho- 
rity. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : AVait and 3 mu will get it. Speak- 
ing in the House of Lords on the 31st of July of this ^^ear, he said : 

^ ^ Secoiuilr, as tlie Seeretarj of State niejitioned in bis -speoeli tlie other <iav» 
when sve at headquarters \vere examining the problem, the rupee at that momen.t Btoo<l 
at something like Sd. to the £. The Committee wbioh had boon appointed to 
deal w’ith the rupee had fixed the rupee at 2 sh. and promised us in their .Report 
tiuit that was wdiat the value of the rupee was likely to stand at in the future. Yoar 
Lordships can well see that reeoinmendatlons with regard to salaries with th{3 rupee 
at 25 . ScL or certainly at 25. were recommendations wliich must be dealt wdth in a 
ver}' different manner from when the rupee w^as standing at l.v, 4(1. The whole 
problem of the cost of .ioiirne.ys w’ould be almost halved for the civil servant. The 
cost of remission Home to England, similariy, %vould be greatly lessened. We frankly 
tltought at that time that the question of the salaries really did not arise, that the 
Indian Civil Service, with the rupee standing at that figure, would bo in a very 
admirable position. Then, as W’e all know, the rupee fell again to Is. 4d. eub- 
sequent to our reconimendations ; hence all the trouble in which w'e fmd ourselves. 

Mr. [Montagu, who was Secretary of State at the time, has also stated that 
Uie revision was based on a two shilling rupee. 

As the Honourable Diwan Bahadur is still niicoiivineed, T should like to 
inform him that I have examined tlie files m^-self very carefully, and there 
it is definite^ stated that the rise o.f the rupee to two shillings was suiticient 
to jU'Stify refusing further increase in the pa.y and also to justify the 
abolition of tJie E.vchange ('‘onipensation AlioAvanee Avitljoiit any corre- 
sponding addition to pay, contrary to the proposal of the Islington (.V)m- 
mission. There is. further, a statement that, if the rup(.‘e should at an,y 
time fail, the whole matter would have to be reopciied. If the ilonoiirable 
Dhvau Bahadur wishes still to question the statement, T am afraid he 
can only do so by saying that I tell ujitruths. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Eangacliariar : No wrong impressions, that is 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett ; Others have urged that the 
present increase should he made temporal^ and not pernmneiit, shordid be 
based on some index number. Had the system of a Avar bonus been adopt- 
ed in India as it was in England tOAvards the end of the war and had it 
been based on some index number, Ave should have been spereding hi addi- 
tion to AAdiat AA'o have spent not lakhs but crores on the pay of the tsuperior 
SerA'ices in the .years after the AA^ar. The relief noAV inuix^sed is in otiier 
Avords overdue, and more than overdue. It has been postponed solely owing 
to the financial exigencies of the Indian Budget, and I suggest that the 
Indian tax-payer, if he examines the important but still comparatively 
small increase in tlie expenditure AAdiich is noAv proposed, should remember 
that, out of consideration for him, a considerably larger annual expenditure 
has been put off from year to year, at least since 1920, at the expense of 
the SerAuees. The Honourable Dhyan Bahadur Eangacliariar — I hope quite 
iiiiinte.ntional]y — made a very misleading use of the Bombay index number. 
Throughout he made comparisons Avith 1920* But the revision of pay of 
the Services Avhich AA^as made at the end of 1919 on the basis of the recom- 
mendations put forward by the Government of India during the summer 
tiid the early autumn of 1919* ■ ' 
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Diwan Bahadur T. Eangachariar : Some of them were also made in 
1920. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : They were consequential, based 
not on new comparisons but on a comparison of what had already been 
given in other parts of the services, that is to say, on comparisons of figures 
which were arrived at on the basis of 1919 and not 1920 figures of cost of 
liwng. The Bombay index number for the cost of living for Europeans 
was 147 in October, 'l919 (as compared with 100 in 1914), 158 in October, 
1920, 168 in July, i923, and 165 in March, 1924, which was the date when 
the Lee Commission reported. It has since fallen, I think, to 162. During 
the same period the rupee has fallen from just about 2s. in October, 1919, — 
it ro.se to 2s. Scl. for a short period in 1920— to a level of something below 
Is. 3(1. ai'.d it is now about Is. 5M. Take the figures given by the Honour- 
able Diwan Bahadur Eangachariar himself. The cost of the pay and 
allowances of the Civil Rerviee which he gave .sliowed a rise from a figure 
of Rs. 572 lakhs before the war to 667 lakhs before this inerea.se, an in- 
crease of 17 per cent. As I have shown, the increase in prices according to 
the Bombay index number is not 17 per cent, but 65 per cent. Can it 
be maintained for a moment that an increase is not long oA’erdue 1 I 
cannot believe that the Honourable Diwan Bahadur Rangachariar or Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas who spoke just now really desire to dissociate 
themselves from the view that has been expressed by nearly every other 
Honoiirablc Member who’ha.s spoken that in principle at any rate, the 
grant of relief on the line.s propo.sed by the Lee. Commission i.s just and 
the Services ought to bo given the inerea-ses proposed if a ease is made 
out. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas ; I may add, if the llonoiir- 
ahle Member does not mind, “ if a case is made out to the .satisfaction of 
this House ”, not only of the Government of India. I certainly agree to 
that principle. 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: This House has been trying to 
do its proper work when it has asked some of these questions, and I am about 
to do my be.st to give it some further material on which it can make up 
its mind. I have a great deal of material available, but time will, I fear, 
prevent me from giving more than a small portion of it. In the United 
Kingdom, since 1917, there has been a sj’-stera of war bonus increase in 
force, depending on the cost of living index. It has varied from time to 
time, hut at the present time, taking the figure of 75 per cent, as the in- 
crease in the co.st of living .since 1914, bonuses are given as follows : — 

If the basic salary does not exceed £200 a year . . Bonus increase of 53 per cent. 
If it does not exceed £400 a year . . . . Bonus increase of 39 per cent. 

If it does not exceed £500 a year . . . . Bonus increase of 37 per cent. 

If it does not exceed £700 a year . . . . Bonus increase of 28 per cent 

If it does not exceed £000 a year . ,,, Bonus increase of 24 per cent 

If it does not exceed £1,200 a year . . ■ . ... Bonus increase of 18 per cent. 

If it doe.s not exceed £1,.50Q a year . , Bonus increase of 13 per cent. 

'No increa.se is given which has the effect of bringing the total salary 
above £2,000 a year, but I would add that siiiee the war, a revision of the 
pay of the po.sts at the top, whieh’wa.s under , contemplation before the 
war. has been put into effect, with the- result that something like 25 iiosts 
of Heads of Departments. have been , raised from .£2,000 to" £3,000 a year 
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with corresponding increases in the posts on the next scale, which are now 
axed at £2,200. Corresponding war bonuses or bonus increases ha%^e been 
given in other countries. As I have said, I am not sure that it wonla not 
have been more logii^ai if a war bonus system had actually been adopted 
in 1918-11). 

MwaH Bahadur not now ! 

The HonGBrable' Sir Basil Blaokett .::,I am: coming to that. It would 
have been more advantageous to the Superior Services tliougli it might 
ha%*e saved something in the cost of the Provincial Services. I will come 
later to the objections to giving it now. As regards xuissages, I find in 
Ceylon return passages are granted by the Ceylon Go\’ernment after a 
period of 4 years’ residence to all olheers domiciled ouiside Ceylo}i, their 
wives and children including unmarried dependent daughters, but not sons 
over the age of 18, in each case not exceeding five ])assages in ali.^ in 
special eases, the concession is granted to oiiicers who liave not put in the 
qualifying four vi^ars' residence. In the >Straits Settlements and llongkong 
passages are granted to orllcers domiciled in Europe or the Dominions, 
vrl-ose- niaximum salary is £490 per annum or over after four years of 
service, similar concessions are granted to their wives and ehildron ui> 
to a toUil of five persons in all, — sons under IG and uninarried daughters. 
Jn the case of Egyi)t and Sudan, a passage allowance is granted in one 
direction every year, and, if no passage allowance has been tlrav’u in the 
previ(ea;s Vvoar, in bolh directions. This allowance is extende-d P> the wife 
and children. 

Mr. D. ¥. Belvi (Bombay Sotithern Division: Non-l\Iu]iaBiniadan 
Eural) : What is the scale of pay in ail these countries ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett As regards pensions, in Ceylon 
and liong Kong the maximum pemsion is £1,300 a year. It is ol)taiiUHl at 
the age of 55. The same is true in the case of the Stxviits ISetTleinents. 
Jn ail rlie three eases temnorar}' increase has been given with reference to 
the cost of living in England. As regards medical attendance, in 5Ialaya 
officers are entitled to such free treatment as the Governnituit lia.s avaih 
;^ible but not free hospital treatment. The same is true in ilong Kong. 
In Oliver eases, t’ney are "iven more favourable treatment beennse the}' are 
■given both hospital attendance and free medical attendance. 

am asked a question as regards the scales of pa}'- It is always 
4ifiicult TO make comparisons because you have to know — whicli y<ju do 
not generally laioTc — the exact nature of the work done by the diiferent 
officers in the dift'erent countries. I have elaborate comparisons available, 
but they are not illuminating without going very deeply into the ehariicter 
of the work done in both eases. I think it is true to* say that, generally- 
speaking, the ba.sie rates of pay in the I. 0. S. are higher than in most other 
Services. The same is not tnte of any of the other Services and in the 
ease of the T. C. 8. it lias to be remembered that it has been the Service 
•which has hitherto been sought after above all others by ti;e Europeans 
desiring to enter Government service abroad and that the' people who iiave 
gone to the other places are those wiio have failed to come to India. Con- 
ditions also vary very greatly iir various counti'ies. The cost of living 
differs, and the whole basis of living is different in different countries. 

, Tp comparisons I -have given are, I am afraid, a little haphazard, 
font I have given them first of all in order to show that the Lee Commission. 
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and the Government of India have examined the question of the pa}' oi the 
Givil Berviee with reference to the statisties available as to the position, 
in very many other countries. They have examined them thoroughly and 
Lave arrived at their conclusions in the light of such exaiuaiation. Ot 
course, in the case of the Indian Civil Service, the fact stares us in the 
that the index number has gone up by something like 60 to 65 per cent. 

[ do not want to attach too much importance to index numbers. This is 
tlie index number for Bombay only. I think, how'ever, tliat it is a useful 
criterion on which we can found a general case. There is no doubt tha; 
the cost of living for the European as well as for the Indian varies very 
greatly in different parts of India, so much so that an index number for 
the whole of India is meaningless. At the same time, the ])roportionate 
increase in the cost of living both to the European and to the Indian 14 
probably not very different in different parts of the country. Although the 
starting figure may be different, the average increase is very much the 
same, 'lae average increase of the pay of the Services since 1914 in no 
case is anything like 65 or 60 per cent. I believe in the case of the Police, it 
may exceed 30 per cent.; in the other cases, it is not so much, — an average 
increase of about 20 per cent. I do not think that these ffgurei suggest that 
the Government of India have been ineoiisiderate to the tax-payer in post- 
poning for four years an overdue inerease and in giving something very 
much less than would be claimed if the cost of living were the sole criterion,, 
wliicli of course it is not. 

A question ha^S been asked why we do not make the present increases' 
temporary. As I have said, this matter 'wa.s considered carefully in 1918 and 
the proposal was eventually not adopted, chiefly because of the enovmoii^ 
difficulty of getting an adequate index number. It will be remembered 
that even in the Lmited Kingdom there have been furious protests against 
the inadequacy of the index number on such occasions as it happened to ^ 
show a fall. It is extremely difficult to frame an index number for India, 
but I %vould say further tliat it is also less necessary no^v than it may havt? 
been in 1918 or 1919. We are not likely to see catastrophic changes iu 
prices of the kind that have been taking place in tlie last ten years. It 
is iiossible, that there may be considerable variations, but not catastrophic 
variations of the kind that have taken place. The other countries wdiieli 
have adopted the bonus system are now in most cases engaged in converting 
the boniisl increase into a basic pay. ^They are leaving the bonus system 
because it is seen to have outlived its usefulness. I do not think that the 
introduction of a bonus system here would be valuable having regard Ut 
tlie difficulties of an index number, nor important having regard to the 
comparatively small fluctuations which are likely to occur in the next 
decade. Moreover, under the proposals of the: Lee" Commission as modified 
by the Government there is one automatic variable, namely, the overseas 
pay in sterling. This will vary up and doven so long as we have a fluc- 
tuating exchange value of rupee in , terms of sterling. If my Honourable 
friend Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas’s Bills wex^e passed and the exchange 
fixed in terms of gold, there wmuid still be just as much fiiictuation in 
tpms of sterling until sterling arrives at par with gold. I bIiouIc! 
like now to turn for a moment to the anaendment which we have now under 
consideration.' ^ /.''G;'; ■ 

, .y Bahadur W. M. Htissanany\'(Sihdt;j|i^^^^ Eural) ; *^ay 

, 'rhr, : inquire whether these /flgnres ,ap4 ist-atistics which are now being 
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placed before us Avere supplied to tlie Lee Commissiou, and, if so, wiiy ther 
were not embodied in the Eeport so as to allow ns to consider them in- 
dealing* with its recommendations ? 

The Hononrable Sir Basil Blackett : -Tlie Lee Commission certainly; 
had figures before them. They were the judges of what was neeessiuy to 
be embodied in tiled' Report, and I do not think that I can be called ii])on 
io answer a question as to why they chose not to do something. There are 
many other questions of that sort which wee might spend our time on. 

Tlie amendment which we have before us, like some of the orher 
amendments on the paper, is a lengthy one. The original Resolution is 
brevity itself in comparison with the amendment, and I think that the- 
discussions that we have been having on this subject have not erred on 
the side of terseness. I shall make that my excuse to ask you, Sir, and 
the House to bear with me if I exceed by a little my time-limit, but IdyiR 
endeavour to keep my excess within- the narrowest possible bounds. Like 
Colonel Crawford, whom I congratulate on his maiden speecli, — and if I 
may add it, I eongratulate him in particular on having been audible to 
every ■\I ember of the House — like Colonel Crawford I am rrdlier startled 
by the facts in the preamble to the amendment. How many of them are 
really facts ? Let me take them in order. Fact (a) says that the Royal 
Commission was appointed and aliovred to enter upon its functions in 
utter disregard of the Resolutions passed by the first Assembly.” I demur 
to the adjective utter ” but I will take the rest as a statement of fact 
I am even willing to concede for the purposes of argument that at one 
time the Government of India may have thought that it would be prefer- 
a])le to make the inquiry by some other method than iyy means of a Royal 
Commission. But the only point that was in question was what should 
be the method of inquiry. That was the only point that was in question 
with the House wlien it discussed this subject. There was no question but 
that the problem. ... 

Dr. H. S. Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Xon-Muham- 
madan) : Not merely the method, but what should be the scope. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: There was no (puestion but that 
the ])roblem of what should be paid to the Services must be taken up at 
iin early date and could not be postponed much longer — there* was no 
question at all. Gbvioiisbu it does not follow that the pro}>os:ds wliii^b 
liave been made by the Royal Goinniission should be turned down just, 
because the first Assembly did not like the form which the inquiry took. 

I think 1 am right in saying that the Honourable Pandit IMotilal Nehru 
himself did not like the form -which this Assembly itself took under the 
Government of India Act. Nevertheless he has entered it and he is talviiig 
part in our deliberations. He spoke of the I'eforms as a w'oodeii liorse— d 
think he said, a hollow wooden horse. My thoughts fiew at mice to tliu 
most famous wooden^ horse of history. That also was a hollow wor.fl-n 
Imrse which w’as fashioned by the divine wisdom of Fallas Athenae for the 
storming of the citadel of Troy. 

, Pandit Motilal Nckni (Cities. '.-of the" XL \ P, : Non-Miiliainnuidaii 
Urban) : I only meant the common rocking-horse sold in the shops. 

The Honourable Sir. Basil Blackett:.. I am., speaking. of another hoHonr 

which was fashioned by divine wisdom." Steel-fraraerl man: 
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climbed into its bowels. The Steel-framed army of Troy dragged the 
wooden horse through a breach in the walls into the inner heart of sacred 
Ilion. May I suggest to the Honourable Member that the wooden horse 
•of v.-iiich he speaks is also one fashioned by divine wisdom that it may 
carry him and Diwan Bahadur Rangachariar and Mr. Jinnah into the 
inner heart of the citadel, not to storm, not to sack, but that they with the 
help of the British ofBeials who have dragged the horse into the citadel may 
realise tiiat re,sponsible government for India which all of us aim at ? I 
pas.s on ... . 

Pandit Motilal Nehru : I hope the Honourable Member remembers 
that he is mixing up the metaphor very much. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : That I understand i.s the uri 
S'ilege of the modern politician. 

Let me pass to fact (e) : 

“ Thiit the terms of referenee to the said Koval Cmomission and the recom- 
.mendatioiis made by it involve tue perpetuation of an antiquated and anachronic 
system. ’ ’ 

I think '' anaeliroiiie ’’ must be a mistake for anachronistic though 
I am rather tempted to read it as '' chronic.” Perpetuation — y»’hat does 
perpetuation mean ! Maijitenance in perpetuity. Is thei\} any justiti- 
catiou for saying that the terms of reference and the recommendations 
mean the maintenance in perpetuity of the existing system 1 1 will pass 

by the adjectives* 1 remember that some one complained about 1910 to 
Mr. Asquith that his hrilliant lieutenant Mr. Lloyd George was intolerably 
inaccurate. Mr. Asquith replied that though his adjeetive.s might be 
picturesque, his facts, he thought, were usually correct. In this case I 
think neither the facts nor the adjectives are eorreet. Indeed there is 
rather tm exuberantly adjectival flavour about the whole of this preamble. 
•Obviously the terms of referenee did not involve the perpetuation, nor 
do the recommendations involve the periyetuation of the present syvstem. 
Then fact (e) goes on to say '' without any attempt to reconstruct the 
administi'ative machinery Is there not a very large attempt to re- 
construct the administrative machinery ? Is it not proposed to provin- 
cialise many of the Services and to give an amount of Indianisation v^hich 
none of the opponents of this Royal Commission at the time when it was 
under discussion in the House dreamed could possibly be recommended 
by such a body ? Let me go on to the next fact, fact {d) : 

That tho terms of reference are based on the unwarranted avssumptxou that 
the existing system would eonthiue indefliiitelyy ^ 

I admit that the assumption is umvarranted. It is not even in the terms 
of the Warrant. Moreover the recommendations again and again speak 
of the further examination that will have to be made by the second Btatiitory 
Commission, and it is perfectly obvious that the recommendations are not 
intended to continue indefinitely but are intended to be, like the rest of 
the ^ present constitution of India, transitional, and that revision must 
ubviousiy come about at a comparatively early period. I agree with the 
Honourable Bir Bivaswamy Aiyer that there is a close connection between 
the question of constitutional and admmisthative reform, but I assert with 
him that the Lee Report proposals do not and cannot interfere "with the 
consideration of constitutional advance* I state categorically that the Lee 
^proposals in the opinion 'of the' Gayerhmmt of: India- do, not ,iri any way 
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interfere with that question. Let me go on to (c), that some of the re- 
commendations arc intended to deprive the Legislatui e even of existing 
powers by suggesting devices to make some items of expenditure non-votable 
items. For the sake of brevity I will admit that possibly it is a fact, though. 
I think it would be argued that it is not. But 1. will only suggest That in 
the interests both of the Legislature and of the Services de^'ices of this kind 
may be both desirable and necessary. Precisely similar devices have been 
adopted by the British Parliament to deal with what may be called 
equivalent' conditions. The only coriclusion then that I would draw from 
this fact is that we should consider whether some other method of ;ii-riving 
at the same desirable result might not be adopted. I pa.ss on to fact (fl- 
it is quite clearly not a fact that the recommendfitions have introduced 
raciardiscriminations. The di.scriminations which they have extended ex- 
isted before. They have not been “ introduced ” and they are not raciaL 
They are based on domicile. It is a defect rather thaii a merit of the pre- 
viously existing .system that the i'ame pay a.nd eofulitiotjs oi. service tvere 
given'to Indians as to Europeans, and that it is in the interests both of 
Goverjiinent an.d the Indian ta.x-payer that such di.scriminntit.ins should 
be increased and not diminished 


Mr. D. ¥. Belvi : Ha,s the Honourable Member read a leaflet 
published by Mr. Latiti, a member of the Indian Civil tServiee i.u the 

Punjab ? 

Tile Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : I pass on to fact ({/), 'iiat the 
said recommendations make the extraordinary provision that oflieers 
appointed to the All-India Services after 1919 .should be given gnarautees. 
This amoiint.s, I think, simply to an objection to certain of the proposals 
made by the Commission. The very purpose of the Govei-nment in bring- 
ing forward this Resolution is to fulfil both in the letter and in the spirit 
their promise to give an opportunity to the A:s.sembly to discuss the pro- 
po.sala of the Lee Commlssiou before making their recommendations. If 
the Assembly has particular objections to these proposals, by ail means 
let it develop them. And here, I am afraid, I must i’aU Voul of two 
doughty adversaries. Both ('olnnel Crawfonl and tlie Honourable the 
Pandit object to the peccant phra.se.s “ in principle ” and ” approximate- 
ly ”. Both these phrases were introduced intentionally and purposely 
because the Government of India, while they hold that the Lee Commis- 
sion proposals taken in the broad are such that they should be adopted, 
do repudiate, and the Secretary of State repudiates, the doctrine that every 
detail of thi.s document is sacrosanct. We are here before the Assembly 
to hear the A.ssembly’s xdews on partienlar questions as well a,s on the 
general subject, though the debate has been mainly confined to the general 
subject and to make oiar recommendations to the Seeretarv of State in 
the light of what is here said. Fact (h) is also ven,' imieh'like fact (g). 
It IS an objection to a particular proposal on which the Government have 
already said that they have not arrived at even provisional conclusions 
on many of the points raised. It also uses the vvord “ perpetuate ” and 
cease.s to be a fact. Pact (i) refers to the abseitcc of the evidence. 
We have already heard a good deal about that and I will only, at the risk 
of rousing Ae ire. of Sir Punshotamdas Thakurdas, remind him that, 

applied of the evidence 
w as before the Inchcape Committee,: none of it was published and none 
avmlable to the Assembly, and in spite of that fact, although 
make no complaint of the Assembly' <s)},itinues to press that we should 
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iKiopt every detail of the Inclicape Report. (A Voice : '' They had good 

rea.so2is. ‘0 The reasons were no doubt very good ones as they may be 
in this ease. I submit therefore that in the interests of its own reputation 
the House should not carry this preamble. Even this Assembly caonot 
make things which are not facts into facts. I liope the Assembly will be 
wise enough to reject the amendment as a whole, but at any rate let it not 
state certain adjectival arguments as if they were facts. 

Mr, Devaki Pra^sad Sinha (Chota Nagpur Division : XonAIuhaiu- 
ruadan) ■: Then leave the preamble and pass the rest. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : I am asking that tlie Iloustj 
should not pass the preamble a.nd I am glad to Imve tiie lionoural)h« 
}deml)er\s sii])port. 1 now come to the recommendation.s. 


Mr. President: I have allowed the Honourable jtlember 
latitude as he was replying to criticisms. He is now going ^;eyorii[ 
them, and, 1 thinlc I must ask him to bring his speech to a cios«>. 

The Honourable Sir Ba^il Blackett : I will therefore jeave Ihe 
recoiiimeudatioas in this first part alone. T vrill only say that tlioy stHun tu 
nmniint to very little more than/ this that tlie cojitrcd of tiie Becreraiy of 
State should^remaiii in regard to existing members of tlie Services, and 
that recn'iiitment 'should not be continued. J 1 meiddon triat because it is 
m important part ox my argument regard to Tart 11. i have’^already 
.dealt with, the burden on theUax-payer of Tndia. . I Iiave submitted evid- 
ence to show that thoiigli no one likes payitig additioi).ai eliarges those 
additional charges are not impossibly burdensome..; 1 eonu."'^ now to the 
ollye branch. This olive branch is hidden in so many tliorns that our; 
scraiclies one's fingers in tiwing to reach it. But if tlio Houou.rablo 
Member wlio moved th<- ameJidme^it wan.te(^to‘ offer ns an. olive branch, 
why did he not adopt the simple three lines. omen.drae])t standing in. tlie 
name of Dr. Oori|* tluit the Repprt should be ^.^eferred to a Select BoiiiniitLec I 
The liorioiii’ablo Pandit makes an offer to consider tlie matter i.n a .Select 
(tommittee provided iic can luive the evidence before t'iie Eoyal (..'oriimissim: 
which was taken in camiu'a and had to be. taken in canieiai tifbe olnaimnL 
at all. (A Voice : “ Or such other evidence.'’) Or smtli oriier — well 

I am glad to se.e li.e drops the dema.ud for the evidence talcen in camera. 
But lie makes it a condition^ that the .fnandal re.UeL sliordd. not bo giveu. 
uidt?.ss the sloptUig'e. o,l: all recruitment outside Iiitiia takes phice. Tiird is 
1 suppose because he does not want to, burden the tux-pa^'er. Is thcit it 'ij 
(Fandit MotiJal Silini : I want to find the money before promising to 
pay His difficulty therefore is that lie does not want to find tlie 

nloney for the new European recruit. I liave^htid figures worked oui.. 
If there were no European recruitment in the next five years there would 
be a saving of. two-fifths of the following figures — two-fifths becma.se three- 
fifths 01 the new^meii will be Indians : — tw^o-fifths of lakhs in the first 
year, two-fifths of 7 lakhs in the second year, two-fifths of lOJ in the third, 
two-fifths of 14 lakhs in the 4th and two-fifths of IT-J lakhs in the fifth 
year, a total of two-fifths of 52f;-1,akliS: Or 21 lakhs in five years. If the 
Honourable Pandit therefore could be persuaded of the possibility of the 
Government of India and the Pimviheial Governments between them 
finding an additional 21 lakhs spread over the next five years he -would, 

I understand, be willing to consider .these proposals on their merits, 

, _ Sir Ohimanlal Setalvad (Bombay Nominated Non-Official) : Sir. I 
g'raleful to you for giving this- Opportunity of taking part in this 
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debate. For as one who for a period* of two years and a half was a 
Member of the Government of Bombay and as such came in close contact 
and association with the Services, both European and Indian, as one Vvdio 
has for many years advocated a rapid Iixdianisation of the Services, and 
as one who gave his evidence before the Lee Commission, I may say in 
public and not jn camera (Hear, hear), I do not desire to give a silent 
vote. I am afraid, Sir, that the consideration of the question before the 
liouse. dhiieult as it is, is rendered still more difheult by considerable 
jviistrust and misconception on both sides. On the one iiand, it is believed 
that Ihere is hostility against the British element in the Services and tlnsl 
we want to get rid of the British element. On the other hand, the suspicion, 
is That it Is" through the Berviees and by the perpetuation or the 
system remrdmg tiie Services that Englan-rl wants not cniy to retain Imt 
10 tighten its hold on the country. Those are the ini,sconcepti(ms a.s I 
eoneeive them to be on both sidles, I may be permitted to assure dae 
Government at once that such hostility as it is believed thei’e exists agaijisr 
tlie Services is not racial at all. It is against the system under wliieii the 
vServices arc maintained (Hear, hear). I can assure Government tlmt 
«li right-thinking persons believe that the admixture and association of 
file European eieToent in the public services is not only desirable but 
necessary. VVe also believe that even v/hen Im.lia attains full selL- 
government snch admixture and assoeiation would slill be Aveleonie indeer]. 
But -what is felt 1 submit and rightly felt is this, that the extent of 
froieh association of the European element and the terms and conditions 
on which a contented and efficient service both of Europeans and Iridlans 
can be secured should be matters for determination by the people ci India 
every stage through the Government of India and its Legislatures, and 
are not mailers to be determined by some aufnority outside the Tueintry 
Tf!ac(sl thousands of miles away. I may assure Governinent that it is iiot 
rhe desire of the 'iieople to have Indianisation of the Hervici^s merely in tic* 
of the substitution of the Europcsan Element by tin* [ntlim].' Wh;U 
is felt is that so long as Gie Services, ^'vr;etht-T maniVHl by Europeans or 
iiidiaus, are recruited and maintained under the system at pres-uit obtain- 
ing. India ean })e no nearer to self-government i i Em sorev» nf h.aving i:s 
KAvn agency of government. In fact, wluit is desired is that iho Sen ices 
i^hould he in the real sense Services as ih.ey are in other countries and not 
ihe masters and arbiters oi policy. Taking this to b.e the real ivroldem. 
what f tisk is, has the Royal Commission succeeded in solving tiiat ]'uv)bleni t 
g4 Voice : '' No, no/E I gh^e thenv every credit for the'good work thev 
have done. T do not blame them as ctlier Members have done fom arriving 
at a eornimomise. it is the one thing to do in politics, to arrive at con^- 
promises. In all human affairs you have every day to compromise and 
10 give and take. I do not blame the Comnxissicn for what thev have <lone. 

1 also appreciate the difficulties in which they were placed, winch aceounr 
lo a certain extent for the infirmities in their decision. They were hustled, 
they were pressed for time ; the Services- w^ere getting impatient and some 
•decisions had to be arrived at as early as possible, and the Commhum have 
done their best. But, taking all that into consideration, 1 am afraid Ihe^ 
verdicd to my mind/is that they have' not succeeded in solving the problem 
that have enunciated. I do not propose to go into the details of the ^ 
reeommendations^of the Comm ,nor into The details that have been 
brought forward in this House -in the debate 'tiil now. But I would indicate 
'Objeetiom^ that I have to the conelusions ■ of this 
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The first k lliat they still perpetuate the control of the^ Seeretary^ of 
State with regard to the recruitment and control of the Services operating 
in the reserved subjects. I am quite conscious of the fact that they 
recommend that as soon as further Departments in the Provinces get 
transferred and are taken out of the reserved compartment, the Services 
operating in those Departments will get provincialized. P>ut just consider, 
Sir, vhat diiiiculties in other directions such a proposal involves. It creates 
and must necessarily create, however unconscious, a bias in tlu^ Services 
against the transfer *of reserved subjects into the hands of Ministers. It 
also creates various complications by reason of vested interests when the 
time comes from time to time for transferring more subjects to the hands 
of ]\Iinisters. Then, further, the Commission to my mind has liiiled to 
deal satisfactciii}’ with one of thc niain grounds on whieli Tridianisation 
of the Services has been advocated all these years, naniely, the growing 
needs of public econc-my. They still keep the basic salaries for the Indians 
as well as the Europeans the same, while the demand was from every 
quarter of the country that the new arningements should be such that 
the basic pay so far as the Indians w^ere eoncerned slioiiid be less than 
the basic pay obtaining now. They failed therefore to solve that part 
of the problem. As I have said, Bir, there is no disagreement really on 
the main question. There is no disagreement on the question that we w’ant 
a certain proportion of the British element in the ^Serviees to be main- 
tained for the efficient administration of the country ; and 1, Bir. with my 
experience of the Services venture to say that so far as the British element 
is eoncerned — and I am not dissociating from that the Indian members 
of the Services — I do say that a more lo}^!, a more devoted, a more hard- 
“vvorking, and a more honest set of public servants it would be difficult 
to find. We may take it, therefore, that there is no desire on the part of 
anyone to get rid of the British element in the Services. It may also he 
taken that everybody is agreed that the Services, however composed, 
should be efficient and contented. For that purpose every necessary step 
should be taken and measures adopted to give the members of the Services, 
both European and Indian, security of tenure and of their salaries and 
of their pensions. But as I have already indicated, the fear is that, in- 
asmuch, as constitutional changes are impending — they may come early 
or they may come late, they may come after the statutory investigation in 
1929, or earlier — the position then w-ill be very much complicated if the 
present recommendations of the Royal Commission are at once adopted. 
What I venture therefore to suggest as a solution, if it can he called a 
solution, is this. Stop the I’ccrnitment of the European idemeiit for the 
present. I say advisedly “ for the present for the very shoid period 

of evmi 4 or 5 years, for Ihe statutory investigation at the latest '•will 
come in 1929. The advantage of doing so will be that you will have tlie 
consideration of the advance of constitutional, reforms considered uncom- 
plicated by any new vested intere.sts that niight be created in the mean- 
time or by any new complications that might Jie created as involv’d in 
such reforms. Nothing will be lost, to... my mind, Sir. by stopping reeriiit- 
ment for that short period..; and wiieh once we arrive at.,: a stable 
condition as regards constitutional , reforms in this country, wiien we 
all setll^e down to work a constitution which will ap]>eal to the good 
sense of all .people in this country, ;_wheiib .we arrive at that stage in a 
few years, as ive all hope to arrive, at, bthen begin 3^our recruitment again ; 
then^ there will be no diffieultf^^; .;Tliere.,;:wdii be some difficulty, ‘ I quite 
. admihun restarting recruitme^i^bntptie \difficulti to.-my mind will not 
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be iiiJiUDorable at all. Do that on. the..-0n6 .liaiid on,. the, ,:, other, 

I (]-aite/ admit that the grievances of the Services with regard to tlimr 
salaries and other matters which tho Lee "Commission have dealt with 
have great substance in them. .. They ''have .waited considerably, and no 
doubt 'relief is due to them.,,. And here,, again,. Sir, I, may, say from my 
ex|xmienee of the Services in .Bombay, and from such inqui,ries as I ^ have 
teou able to make and did make when I was in office, that I am eonvinced 
ihat they do require relief. Therefore, ■wdijd.not - grant the relief that 
die Lee Conimlssioii has recommended 'to "be 'given to- them, as any further 
hiv'cstigation by further Committees or any other bodies would mean 
furLoer and unnecessary delay .? ■ Therefore, I do' appeal to all Jlenibers 
of this House, why cannot they find a, solution -in, the way I have indicated^? 
“Why shciiid not Government agree on their part to stop European recruit- 
meiit for, say, a period ox 5 years, till we settle dowui to the new adA'anco 
in constitutional reforms, so that all -su'spiciGn about the aims of Guvern- 
meiit, about the effects of the Lee Commission ^s conclusions, may be dis- 
sipated; so that the new reforms, the neAv changes, may be,' inaugurated 
".uncomplicated b,y any new Amsted interest-s. In the ineantime the Services 
may immediately get the relief, 'Avhich, I believe, thej^ are entitled to. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar ■: You do not mean the -olassifi- 
, nation' !■ 

Sir Chimanlal Setalvad : What classification t 

Diwan Bahadur T. Eangachariar All-India Services or Provincial. 

Sir Chimanlal SetalA’'ad : All that can Avait to be determined after 
the new advance has been made except the transfer of the control of the 
Services in the transferred Departments to the Provinces about Avhieh 
there is no difference of opinion. The immediate question is the relief, 
the pecuniary relief, to be given to the Services. Give that to tliem by all 
means at once, but stop putting into execution the other recomiiiendation.s 
of ihe Commission except those on which there is no difference of opinion 
till the question of constitutional reforms has been considered, I do 
appeal to Government and to all Members of the House Avith all the 
emphasis that I can command and ask them, is it not possible even boat 
to arrive at some such solution as I have ventured to suggest f 

Mr. If. A. Jinnah (Bombay City : Muhammadan Urban) : Sir, in 
the first instance, I Avisli to express my appreciation of the melliod, manner 
and the tone of the Houourahle the Home Member w^'ho moved this Eesolii- 
tion. He has tried to put his ease before the House as fairly as eoiikl 
be expected from him, representing the Government of India, although 
I noticed that in what he has said there underlies a vctj imiiortaiit 
principle Avhich he has asserted and which gives us an indication of an iron 
hand under the veH^qt glove. Sir, tiure is one other matter to which I 
wish to refer before I come to the merits of this Eesolutioii. I am also 
very glad that lie thought it proper to emphasise the question which has 
been ^exercising the ^ feelings of the 'Muhammadans, namely, that their 
wsition in the Iiidianisafion of the- Services , must ^ be fairly recognised, 
peaking on behalf of my ^ Colleagues iher'dAYho Avoutd agree Avith me, tii« 

' desire an3dhiiig- eke ^hut their^-. just and fair ''share 

and their proper rights, and I feel confident „ also that there,, is no Hindu 
lemoer in this House Avho wmuld fo'r^ a 'single moment grudge to the 
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Mussulmans tlieir just and fair rights ; and I am glad that the Home 
Member has also recognised that in his speech. 

Having said this much, Sir, I will now deal with this Lee Commission 
Report. Bir, it is one of the most important and one of the most vital 
questions affecting India. The gravity or the importance of it cannot be 
exaggerated. The question that we are discussing to-day involves two 
very'g'reat principles, and they are so interwoven that you cannot separate 
They are iirst, the further eonstitutioiial advance, and secondly, 
the administrative reform of the Superior Services. Sir, this House and 
I think everybody must reeognire tlxat this therefore is^ a paramount 
question, a question of the very hrst importance. Now I think it was Sir 
Basil Blackett who aspired to be a modern politician, and althoiigli Sir 
Charles Irmes confessed his inability to indulge in dialectics he did so 
indulge, and they took the preamble of the ameiidmeiit of Pandit Motilal 
Nehru and objected to the adjectives. I am quite willing, Sir, that we 
should cross the ' t’s ’ and dot the H's ’ but I want to ask a straight question 
and I want this House to understand the real meaning of that preamble. 
First of all I think it must be admitted in all fairness that this House has 
got a grievance. If it had any self-respect for itself it could not possibly 
allow this opportunity to pass without expressing its p’t'Otest at the manner 
m which this Royal Commission was appointed. This House was sitting 
in session in the cold weather of 1923, v/hen the Secretary of State with- 
out consulting it, without gmng it an opportunity to, discuss the matter, 
appointed a Iloyal Commission. Sir Charles Innes says '' Oli, but this 
Commission havS been appointed by the King-Emperor And therefore 
what ? Therefore why discuss it at all ? Surely an experienced officer 
like Sir Charles Innes ought not to have used that argument at all. Sir, 
this Eoyal Commission v;as appointed by the British Government and 
this Legislature has every right to deal with the recommendations of the 
Commission. 

Now, I ask the next question. After the appointment of the Royal 
Commission was announced Sir Basil Blackett, wdio as usual can always find 
money when he likes, brought in this item and came to. this Assembly with 
a demand for the grant for the expenses of the Eoyal Commission. The 
House perfectly rightly, as a protest, rejected the grant. Now, Sir, is that 
not a grievance and is this House not -entitled to say that this ought not 
to hpe been done ? The next point is, this Eoyal Commission was 
appointed and I know and this House kao-ws, having read the recommenda- 
tions of the Commissioii, that they felt embarrassed to this extent wliicii 
I shall point out in a moment, that there was this question of future con- 
stitutional advancement under eousideration and there was, as we all know, 
an insistent demand for it in the country for the last three years. But 
this Royal Commission ivas appointed to do what f To do this— sub-para- 
graph 3 of paragraph 1 says : 

The recruitment of Europeans and, Indians respectively for which provision 
should be made under the constitution established by the Croveniment of India Act and 
the best methods of assuring and maintaining such recruitment. ^ ^ 

So the Royal Commission had to assume that any recommendations that 
they might make could only be on the. assumption that the Government of 
India Act of 1919 'Could not be touched - except in the manner provided 
therein. But it seems there was^' a-:.gre^t „dcal of discussion amongst the 
.members of the -Commission. . There.wis' a- difference of opinion, and this is 
'what they say at page 7--^ ■ 
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We are agreed that in the present conditions^ the appointment and control over 
these Services must contimie to vest in the Secretary of State. Some of our members 
tlibik that the coriciusioji follows inwtably from the principles implicit in the Government 
of India Act. Others of our members are not prepared to accept this view and hold that 
such a transfer is contemplated by the provisions of the Act. In spite, however, of our 
Inability to agree on the coiistitntionai position, dve are agreed that tiie Secretary of State 
should for the present retain his powers of appointment and control of the AU-Iudia 
Services. .■ 

Sir, the House will therefore see that the Lee Commission take it for 
granted that the question of conti'ol and reemitment must vest in the 
Secretary of State for India. In one place they say : 

It is x><5ssible that some dilEculties may arise in the future development of 
self-government for India if some provision wvas not made in view'' of our reeoin“ 
mendations. ^ * 

And what provision do they make ! The provision they make is this, 
that if any member of the Superior Services is transferred to service tinder 
the transferred subjects, he would be entitled to retire on a proportionate 
pension. Well, therefore^ I think it is quite clear that the Lee Commis’- 
sion was tied down to maJ[?:e this recommendation on the assumption that 
the Government of India Act cannot be altered. Now I ask this House, 
and I ask you on the opposite side fairly to teir|us if you are going to 
carry out this recommendation of the Lee Commission %vith regard to the 
control and the recruitment, will that or will that not be an enormous 
obstacle to any serious changes in the Government of India Act or in the 
advance of the constitution ? Can it be said that it will not be an 
obstacle ? Now I am right to that extent that it is essential for you to 
reform the Services, their organization and their • composition and that 
is at the root of any further constitutional advance. Only last February 
we passed a Eesolution by a great majority in this House that %ve %vant 
further constitutional advance ; you yourself have thought it fit to appoint 
a Reforms Iiicpixy Committee, and the Reforms Inquiry Committee is 
going on with its work : and you come to us now at this moment and ask 
us to accept the recommendations of tlie Lee Commission ? What are the 
implications of the recommendaaons of the Lee Commission f They are 
these : the control and recruitment of the Services are to vest in the Secre- 
tary of State for India. I am talking it roughly, and I am dealing parti- 
eiiiarly, mainly, with the two pivotal services, the Civil Service and the 
Police ; and in those two Services in the course of 15 years and 25 years 
we reach the percentage of 50 and 50. That means that at the end ol 15 
or 25 years we shall have 50 per cent, Indians and 50 per cent. Englishmen. 
Now, Sir, when we have that, supposing we have to make constitutional 
changes, do you expect us to give our consent to that f But, says Sir 
Sivaswamy Aiyer, that is not the only ground. His ground is that*if you 
want really to Indianise these Services, you must stop the recruitment 
altogether, and he says that you have already got a sufficient element of 
the English in these two Services, and even if you stop furtlibr recruit- 
ment, you will take a considerable time before you get that percentage of 
50 and 50. I entirely agree with him. Out of the total number of roughly 
1,400 members of the Civil Service, how many Indians have we got to-day 
The number is' 164. Weil, even if we have got to get that 50 per cent, 
of that 1,400, how long wall it take, how many years will it tak(^ even if 
you stop recruitment completely ? Now; Sir, I ask the House, if you think 
and if you really hoimstiy wish to consider this question fairly and if you 
agree to this proposition that this system of service is out bf date, that 
this system of service cannot continue in wiew of the fact .that you sm 
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assimilating India more and more towards deniocratic and responsible 
goYernment, tlicn tills system of seiwic<3 must be reformed witliout fiirtlier 
delay ; otherwise it Is going to be a formidable obstacle both in yoiir way 
and in our way. If you are convinced of that, are you not convinced of 
this that to-day the British element in the Cm Service, as I pointed out, 
is something like 1,200: and odd against 164 Indians? Arc you afraid 
that there will bo a revolution if you stop fmdher recruitment ? Are you 
afraid that law and order will suffer if you stop furtlier recruitment t 
What are you afraid of ? I can only eonie to one eOiicIusion, j^ir, and that 
is that you want to delay it, you want to put off the evil day, and you want 
us to give our consent to the reeommendalions of the Lee Coniinission, whic’i 
will make our position impossible when w-e come to discuss the greater 
and far more important question of constitutional, reforms. Sir, on that 
grou;nd I caiuiot give my consent and I do urge tliat further reenutment 
under the present S3>dem •sliouid l)e stO|.'ped, that the control of the Secre- 
tary of Stale for India must ho taken away and it should be vested in the 
Government, and that we should have a Public- Services Commission i’or 
the purpose of future recruilincnt. Then, I shall be told — I cannot under- 
stand why — ^that the Civil Service and the other Services seem to think 
that if the Government of India have the control, they will be in a mortal 
grip and tlml they will be in danger. But surely that is 3iot really very 
nice reilection on llic Government. But T can understated my friends there 
will say it is not tlse Government of India that we are a'hraJd of, but it 
is you fellows here in this Assembly that we arc afraid of.’^ But I say, 

Sir, — and I can say it with implicit canndcnce — that there ivS no man on our 
side who •would make tlie slightest attempt to break any pi omise that has 
already been made to the existing or the present incumbents ; and I 
venture to say, Sir, that whatever be our faults, if we had to decide 
and if the responsibility was placed on us, I feel confident that we should 
decide in the fairest ai'id justest manner towards our own Services. Sir, 

I entirely subscribe to the proposition that no Governinent can po-^sibbr be 
unfair or unjust to its Services. On the contrary, I maintain that it is 
the obligation, legal and moral, of every Government to see that the just 
grievances of the Services arc redressed. Therefore, as far as this question 
of recruitment i.s concerned, I submit to this House — and I do not merely 
•wish to make a statement but I want to reason with this House — ^^vhat is 
the objection wWeli has been urged up to the present moment by the 
Government to stopping this recruitment ? There is only one objection. 

As far as T have been able to gather from the debate, that objection came 
from the Honourable the Home kicmbcr and that, Sir, I call the iron hand 
under a velvet glove. He said — and I think I am quoting him rightly, if 
I am wrong he mil correct me — that so long as the Enqure is in charge of 
the defence of this country, so long must -we have a definite element of 
British in the Ci-vil Services. What does that mean t May I know how 
long the Empire is going to be in charge oif the defence of this country and 
when will the Empire be able to say to India — Now you can take over 
the defence ? Till then, this bureau eratic system of Governnient is to 
contmue. Till then, there can he no advance towmrds self-governments 
Sir, if that is the intention of tie Govei^ninent on the other side, then 
that the whole thing is a caihonfi^^. ^-‘Things eoliie to 'an end there and 
we can never agree, ^ If your Shteintions^Wf^ want an adKiinistra- , j 

five reform 'and -that ydu whht^fe;i)^'hlhtam .the traditional ch:.racteristic3 
lOi'the srrvide— rot British, hot' ihgt you ruay soon get ..■] 
,, Mthe traditional charaeferiltfes ,;:qB -"flia'.'serviee hnd On that footing go i' 
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cm freelj' to recro.it from amongst the people of India, then I can under- 
stand it’ I ask, Sir, what have we .got,; in Mysore f How many British 
are tliere in the J^Iysore Civil Service ■! How many British are there in 
the Mysore Police Service f And' are ■■those districts not well managed ? 

J ean tell the Honourable the Home Member that ther^ not one English- 
man in the lUysore Civil Service. Perhaps there may be one in the Police- 
Is not the State of Mysore well-managed f Are not the people there 
happy ? 

The next point w'hicli I want to deal with is this. As was pointed 
out the other day, the position of this Asseihbty really is this. If the 
Secretary of State is really all-powerfui and we are asked merely to have 
this debate, then I would be inclined to agree with the feeling of those 
Slembers v’ho do not see the use of having this debate. But, Sir, I am very 
giad io note that the Secretary of State for India, speaking, I believe, with 
the authority of Ills Majesty’s CTOvernment, in the House of Lords said 
this . ' ' 

The Secretary of State for India iii Council, who is, as the noble Lord has 
pointed out, the final arbiter responsible to Parliament in regard to practically the 
whole field covered by the Report, must necessarily subject the Report to a thorough 
examination on points* both of principle and detail. The mere fact that he stated that 
he accepts the view that the Report must be treated as a whole cannot of course m 
any way absolve him from the duty of examining the Report in ail its bearings or 
commit him in advance to the acceptance of each and every recommendation just as 
it stands. Ho must also use the occasion to deteniiino which of the recommendations 
and their relation to the Report as a whole will from their nature require priority of , 
treatment.’^ 

Therefore the Secretary of State for India has reserved to himself- 
g ^ ^ the right to examine in principle and details the Lee 

Commission recommendations. That is the one bright 
feature which enables me to stand up here still full of hope, that there is 
a chance, although the Government of India have burned their boats by 
bringing this Resolution forward. Now, Sir, ff the Secretary of State for 
India says, he is not going to commit himself to these recommendations, 
in principle or details, vdiat are we to do ? Are we to examine this in 
principle or details or not ? Are v:e to give our intelligent opinion or 
not ? There is the Honourable the Home Member, who says there is such 
a thing as factum valet ; the Commission was appointed ; it was composed 
of 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Efiuddiman (Home Member) ; The 
Honourable Member will excuse me : 1 never suggested faclum valet in 
regard to the recommendations of the Commission. 

Mr. M. A. Jiniiah : No, the Honourable Member said this : there was 
a Commission composed of eminent Indians and eminent Englishmen ; they 
have looked into everything ; they have given every consideration, and now 
Purely you must really depend on their judgment, and so on .... 

Mr. President : I must ask the Hpiaourable Member to bring hia 
remarks to a close. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah : Sir, I am not going to' be vary long ; I will only 
say this. The Honourable the Home Member really does us a very great 
injustice when he asks us to dispose of this, Report in this wiiy. No evidence 
is placed before us, no materials even on which the Government of India, 
eaiue^ to their decision is support of this Resolution are placed before us, 

^ and further, when w’-e press, the Government, what, do we get f We get Sir 
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Basil Blackett getting up at tlie fag end of the debate and bombarding 
with his usual hgures (Laughter) , Well, Sir, I do not aspire to be a modein 
financier and I do not think I shall ever be a financier, and for myself I 
should like to have a little more time before I understand them. Therefore 
it is impossible for this House to accept the recommendations of the Lee 
Commission on these grounds. AVhat have we got ? We have got a number 
of recommendations as to the increase of emoluments, and I have only this 
much to say : we are prepared— do not treat this last paragraph of our 
amendment lightly,— we are prepared honestly, earnestly, sincerely to re- 
dress the just and urgent grievances of the Services ; we are prepared to do 
that. What do we ask you to do f We ask you to do only this : let us have 
a Committee straight away, only with regard to this, namely, to determine 
what should be paid for relief to the Services. ^Ye are asking you to give 
us a Committee straight away. We are willing to sit ; place such materials 
as you can before us ; do not take shelter under the excuse that the evidence 
before the Lee Commission was given in camera and is conficlentiaL Place 
such materials as you can before us ; give us a Committee of both officials 
and non-officials and let us sit together. We are willing to go to the Com- 
mittee straight away and I assure you, and I speak not only for myself but 
for my Colleagues and for my party, that have every desire to meet the 
just and urgent grievances of the S'^’^.ces. That is the olive branch , — you 
say it is the olive branch — ^that we offer yon, and it was rejected ex cathedra 
by Sir Charles innes, speaking on behalf of the Government, with thanks, 
of cour'se I know that ! Sir, if this is how you are going to treat the opiniaii 
of this House, of this side of the House, we say stop recruitment. We say 
we are willing to meet the just grievances of the Services. 

There is only one word 1 would like to say, Sir, wdth regard to the 
Medical Seiwice. I say, Sir, that the Honourable Member in charge of that 
Department spoke at great length and I really am surprised how he has 
come to give his consent — not only given his consent but that he should 
have shown so much enthusiasm at the great advancement that w^as made 
in that recomniendation. What is the advancement ? The Honourable 
Member should have been the last, having had the experience he has had — ' 
and I kno^v when he used to sit on this side of the House it was very difficult 
to convince him on these subjects, — to accept it. What has he done f He 
has done this. He has accepted a principle which to my mind, with the 
utmost respect to my English friends, is a most vicious principle, namely, 
that Europeans should have a European medical officer to attend to them. 

It is a vicious principle ; it is an intolerable principle. You yourselves tell us 
Let there be no racial distinctmns (Diwan Bahadur 3k EangacJiariar : 

** No caste distinctions.'^) Let there he no racial hati^eds " ; and you 
solemnly and seriously as the Government of India come here and say 
** Europeans niusi; have European medical attendants No matter how 
oualifed an Indian may be, you will not have him. Yesterday ColonelP' 
Crawford said he wms treated by Indians and I see that he is looking quite 
healthy. I ask the Honourable Sir Narasimha Sarma how he came to be 
a party to that principle. And wffiat is more, he said ^ ^ But you see there 
is no real racial distinction at all you are mistaken ! Y If this is not racial 
distinction, I do not know wffiat is. 

thnig about the Ciyit d^Iedical Service. The Honourable 
Menioer savs there is a great ady^tage^.iu this.; ■ It is perfectly true we have 
, -tp absorb the Army Reserve intodfe, Civil Service,; but you must 

, ; Mot forget that _ the Ciyi! Medica'r'Sgryice wifl then be under the control eJE 
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the Provincial Government. Is that correct f Did I understand him 
correctb,’' f But does the Hoiioiirahle M know the inrj>lications oi: 

that — that 3 ''Ou have at least one poidion of your Civil Medical Service, 
iiamelyp the reserves that yon will absorb; not under yonr control but under 
the control of the Secretary of State for India. Does lie want this liybrid 
system to be perpetuated ? Is that reform a desirable thing f On the con- 
trary, Sir, I should have thought the view of the Honoiirabie Member when 
lie used to sit on this side, if I remember rightly, was that there should be a 
Civil Medical Service liable to be called up at any time of emergency or 
war. 

I can only say this in conclusion, you hav^e no eiioiee ; the Government 
say Accept ail the recommendations We say * ^ No ; recruitment must 
stop at once ; and further we are vvilling to meet the just grievances of the 
Services ; give us a pioxier opportunity and we will do it. If you do not, we 
cannot exercise our intelligent judgment, and therefore we wdil not accept 
the recommendations of the Lee Commissions^ 

One more word. I tliink I understood Colonel Crawford to say that 
this House would earn the reputation of being an uncivilised House if it 
did not accept the recommendations of the Lee Commission. On the contrary 
I say not only will this House earn the reputation of being uncivilised if it 
blindly, without proper material, acceyits the reeommendpdions of the Leo 
Commission, but it will certainly be worse than an uncivilised House. One 
more thing I say to Colonel Crawford and that is this. He talked a great 
deal of acumen and I think the Honourable Member in charge of Education 
talked of the larger point. I do not know what implication the word 
aeomeii has or the wmrds the larger point ’’ have ; but, Sir, does it 
mean this that we are expected to vote blindly for some favours to come 
hereafter ? And what are those favours f Neither has Colonel 
Crawford nor has the Honourable Member in charge of Education favoured 
us with any indication of the favours that will follow if we vote blindly 
now. 

Mr. W. S. J. Willson (Associated Chambers of Commerce : Noiuinated 
Non-Official) : Sir, I shall not attempt to follow^ my friend, Mr. Jinnah, 
into the legal arguments which he has raised ; because in the fost place 
I have no interest in legal matters whatever and in the second place 
I would not be competent to deal with them, even if I had. I prefer first 
to press my own claims and demands on the Home Member and I 
will join issue sooner or later — perhaps sooner, I think — ^^vith Mr. Jinnah 
and those who think with him that -we cannot consider the Lee .Report in 
regard to the pay of the Services until there has been settled the 
questions of constitutional advance and pay of the subordinate services. 
To my mind— non-le gal mind, I am glad to say — those matters seem 
entirely outside the scox:)e of the matter we are dealing with here, which 
is the ‘‘ Eepoi-t of the Royal Commission on the Superior Services in 
India/' I think that my learned friend Mr. ShanmuMiam Chetty and 
others are entirely wrong in dragging across the trail the question o.£ 
the subordinate services. Were it not so, I should like to make some 
remarks upon the question of the old uneovenanted services not dealt 
with in this Report. But as I consider that I should be out of order 
in so doing, I merely record the point that we are not satisfied, that 
nothing has been done for them and we hope their case will be con- 
sidered at another proper time upon, its own merits. . , 
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Sir, one expected, that 'the LeO'. Commission Eeport could be 
swallowed wholesale like a prairie oyster. A report of this niagnltude 
must of course provoke' a good deal of ' discussio'n and a good deal o£ 
differences of opinion andt I for my. part— noii-legal mind, again,-— 
am devoutly ihankM that we are not . having the evidence of the 411 
witnesses before us. Were it so, W7e should require thirty days for debate 
■insteM of three./ :For: iny part I am content to" accept— not that 1 agree 
with it all — ^but to accept as. a, fair finding on that evidence, the Report 
which has been put up by the Lee Commission. I am sorry, I am very 
sorry, that it has been said in this; .House and implied as tvell as said 
outside that Indians have not trusted the Indian representatives on 
that Commission. Now', with that I directly join issue. One, a member 
of this House, Mr. Samarth, is a man far wdiom I personally have the 
very highest respect (Hear, hear) and wdio has infmenced niy own 
point of view and my decisions on previous occasions ; I refuse for 
one minute to believe that that man was ever unfairly talked out of 
any view that was Ms except upon eonviction. I think Sir Purshotaindas 
Thakurdas was wrong in attempting to make a point that the British 
conceded minor points and the Indians conceded the maximum. I think 
also it is a pity that amateur statisticians have produced a lot of figures 
to further cloud the issue, whereas Sir Basil Blackett, our figure authorit 3 "^ 
has capably handled those statistics in reply. I shall make no reference 
to figures at all. It is a pity that a great many leaders refuse to : 

recognise that there are conditions of hardship at all, but I say that no 
amount of argument can override the fact outstanding in that Report,, 
that there are conditions of real hardship and trouble. There are two 
reasons for this refusal, partly because Indian politicians are very averse 
to any increase of expenditure and partly because their political <tree(i 
is against it. But, Sir, parsimony does not pay. It pays to have 
efficiency : efficiency is economy. The Report shows, as I have said, that 
debts undoubtedly exist. It shows further that insurance policies, 
originally, generally taken out as provisions for v/idows, have been 
pledged and that is a very gad state of affairs. The Report further 
brings out — ^juggle with figures how you like — that the increased cost of 
livint? is 60 per cent, and surely we might accept the finding of the Lee 
Commission on those figures. They at least had before them, I presume, 
all the evidence which is open to Members siieh as myself. I say, Sir, 
that the relief recommended by this Report is the minimum compatible 
with the increased cost of living. It is a compromise. The whole Report ’ 

is a compromise, which has been ^vell recognised in this House. The | 

recommendations of the Eeport arc so interdependent, that we cannot ^md | 

ought not to attempt to separate tbein^and on behalf of my constituents ! 

I say we are prepared to recommend' them as a whole. I shall return ? 

to that matter a Rttle later on. Now, Sir, I go further and 1 say — J”, 

I am just as much entitled to criticise the Report as anybody eLse — 

, I say the Report goes' too far in some ways. It goes farther in the ' : 

matter of^ Indianisation than a great many of us believe to be safe or 
desirable in such a hurry. On the other hand, I say that it is an injustice 
and. a great hardship upon many members, of the Services, the Police, 

Post Office, etc,, who get no increase of pay whatever if they have reached 
the stage of Rs, 2,150. I am told — *-aBd. I- believe it — that these recom- 
mendations will not encourage recraitment. Sir, why should they ? 

Why should these recommendations ^ encourage recruitment I How' do 
they cMnpare with wha| ; epui^owal ^ fir'ih^Vpay Sir 
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Pxirsh^taindas Thakurdas gave some figures this morning, but he might 
have told you that he liinioeif or rather the Company of which he is a 
Director, was very glad to take out of the Indian Civil Service two 
dlstingvuslied members of it and pay them a very considerably increased 
pay to join the Tata Steel Works. Even passages have been somewhat 
resented by Members. Well, what are the passages ? I believe the 
maximum is 4. In my 25 years ^ service in commerce—~tliank goodimss 
it was not under the Government of India— I have had no less than 
8 passages, 'iliese passages were not given to me but of love or heeause 
I was a relation of the firm or because they wished to be generous 
to mo — they gave them to me because it paid them, because my energies 
were refreshed by a holiday, which was much overdue usually, and it 
kept me in health. I jotted down the ether day, just so that Members 
of the House may have some mreaus of comparing what niereantile firms 
give as compared with Government, a few little details as regards con- 
cessions such as pa>ssager>, etc., and 1 iind my late firm pay a passage 
to join the service, a passage if one broke down in health, a passage at 
the end of one^s service, or funeral expenses if you died and could not 
go home. During the service they pay doctors^ bills, tiffin is provided 
in office, and on transfer costs of removal, and ineiuding sometimes loss due 
to the selling of furniture is paid, and subscription to the Clubs, which 
are necessary. I was also paid the fare of my horse. Members of com- 
mercial firms are not put to the expense of Government servants in respect 
of uniforms, books and subscriptions because the firms pay the latter 
handsomely to save their younger men from having to contribute also. 
C>ecasional bonuses are given and advances are allowed free when people 
are hard up, as they usually are. What happens in Government service I 
Why even before the Lee Report is put in force or debated at all the 
Finance Department introduce a new rule charging 5 per cent, on the 
advances. In fact there is a new debit before you get the benefit of the 
advances contemplated under the new reforms ! The firm also gives a 
motor, allowance in mavny cases and in others many assistants get taken 
to or from office in office cars. The firm pays for all our postage stamps, 
our stationery, and there are no departmental restrictions on any invest- 
ments you may choose to malvc. Up-country we freciuently give house- 
allowances or provide houses wdiicli include as often as not electric fans, 
lights, fuel, etc., and "we often paid for or supplied ice. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah ; Do commercial firms give any pension ? 

Mr. W, S. J. Willson : Some do. Sir. Mine did not. 

Mr. M, A. Jinnah : Yours do not. No wonder you are liberal. 

Mr. V/, S. J. Willson : Now, Sir, I think I have made the point that 
there is no attraction towards recruitments. 

Turning to the Lee Report I find this remark with which I entirely 

We are confident that India still needs the services of broad-minded Englishmen 
and will long continue to need 

Now, Sir, high tributes have been paid to the Indian Civil Service hut 
time will not permit me to do more than associate myself with them with- 

: , Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : I am sorry to interrupt the Honour-" ^ 
able Member. Before he leaves the point 'altogether he might tell 'us ’if 
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his firm gi tints proportionate pensions in ease their staff wish to leave 
the firm because of their not agreeing with the seniors ? He might com- 
plete the whole question. : 

Mr. W. S, J. Willson : If the maximum pay of appointment that a 
man had been able to rise to were only the Es. 3,000 or 3,500 as contem- 
plated by some Members of the House he might perhaps have expected 
either pension or 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : Proportionate pension in case of 
leaving. 

Mr. W. S. J, Willson : He might perhaps have expected a gratuity or 
pension, but when he is paid a figure running into six figures per annum 
he eould scarcely expect to be paid any pension^ proportionate or other- 
/■Wise. 

Sir, the attitude of this Assembly over this vitally important ques- 
tion might, I agree v/ith CoL Crawford, be regarded at home as some 
contribution, some test, of what views India takes about its servants, and 
as a test, some sort of test, of its capability to advance in self-government. 

Points which have not been made I thing are why do we want Europeans 
in Government service in India ? Well, I want them for at least two 
reasons, one of which has been dealt with by Colonel Crawford, and I have 
no time to repeat it. But the point I wish to make is this, that you 
have here now a system of Western Government. It has not arisen out of 
any Indian traditions, it has not been evolved out of any of your customs 
or anything else. It has been imported en bloc from England, from the 
mother of Parliaments, and it is so popular with you, so popular with this 
Assembly, that you desire now to grab the whole system and you are 
not content with the piece you have. I do not say that you should not 
have more, you will get a great deal more by and by, but as it is not 
inherent in your blood as it is in ours, I say that you require a stiffening 
of Europeans for that very purpose and for the development of this 
Assembly. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah : On what terms ? 

Mr. W. S. J. Willson : Sir, under these new conditions, in the Parlia- 1 

ment of which I speak you will have to recruit more men. They will l 

come out Inot 'Under thef traditions of the old Indian Civil Service, — they 
will come out not as bureaucrats — a word I hate, a system I dislike, — but 
they will comelout under entirely altered conditions. In the transitional 
stages of this Parliament and Government their work wdll be increasingly 
difficult and different from whatMt was, but the difficulties of the transi- 
tional stage -will disappear to a very laige extent if you make them happy 
and contented iii their work. It is important, it is necessary for India to 
develop. I see in this Assembly possibly Members who may some day 
occupy Government benches, and it is to their interests that they should 
themselves have a highly qualified British strengthening in their staff. 

{A Voice : Why British ? I must also remind the House that a great 
deal of the success which the reforms have so far met with has been due 
very largely to the Indian Civil Service, and secondly, to the non-official 
European community a portion of which I represent. But in that 
development India must build up A sense of that loyalty to its permanent 
staff which is such a'Character^icuTBfM^ pubitc life- Progress in this 
- is only possible* by of commerce and industries. 
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It is from commerce and inditstries that the bulk of jotii^ revenues come. 

It is out of larger revenues that you can further develop the country. 
Your trade cannot be maintamed unless' the foreign natiGiis with wliich 
you deal and to whom you send your surplus goods have confidence in a 
stable form of government here under whieli the, contracts that they make 
with India are sure to be fulfilled. *f Sir, on behalf of my constituents, 
they who pay, say collect if you prefer it, the highest proportion of the 
taxes in this country, %ve claim that we have a right to a stable and 
efficient Government. We are eonvineed that Ave shall not have that, 
nor the service that we haA'e a right to demand, if the GoA^ernment in any 
Acay deviate and attempt to concede less than tis outlined in this Lee 
Report. We hold the British Government to its^piedges under the Gov- 
ernment of India Act. (A Voice : What are the pledges ? I want 
to Avaim GoAwnment further that that Report, AA'hieh though I haA^e 
criticised it I say we accept as a Avhole, must be accepted as a Avhoie, 
and as Colonel CraAvford said, the least signs of Aveakening Avill cause ^ 
Government the loss of s^me non-official European support. I Avish to 
AAuirn the Home Member further that Ave demand that the Report be 
accepted as a Avliole. I give that Ararning Avith all the Aveight behind me, 
Avliieh is that of the AAdiole of the Associated Chambers of Commerce of 
India, AAdio occupy in this House, hut one single seat, and Avhose hiiniblc 
representative I am. But the Aveight behind me is A^ery great. |( I. repre- 
sent in my OAvn humble person, if not all, certainly the bulk — a A^ery great 
portion — of the British capital inA^ested in India. I represent, further, 
erores and erores of Indian capital invested in commerce and industry. 

I say Ave have a right to that stable and efficient Government. Noav, 
Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas also represents to a large extent commerce 
but the difference betAveen him and me is this, that he is a politician 
Avhieh I am not and has represented the case from a political point of 
vicAv, Avhereas I have confined myself entirely to the commercial point of 
aucav 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : Y^ou take something for granted 
which you never heard. 

Mr. W. S. J. Willson : I Avonld like to refer to AAffiat Sir Narasimha 
Sarma said Avitli reference to the Medical Seiwice. I have never been 
heard in this House, or outside in the Lobbies, to mention a single racial 
question and if this Avere a racial cfuestion I should not be doing it but 
1 am going to put it to you that it is not. I am going to put mj^self 
in the same position as a A^ery distinguished England-returned 
iff ember of this House who said that he Avould like to be treated by a 
Brahmin doctor, . . . 

Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar t I Avas not in earnest Avhen I said 
that. ,, 

Mr. W, S. J. Willson : I do not care wrhether I am treated by an 
; English Protestant, Catholic, Muhammadan or Jcaa’', but A\dien I am ill 

f ^ do Avish to be attended by a Briton. I do not Avish to be attended 

I medically by an excitable Frenchman, a cold-blooded German nor a 

f ^ ' dilettante Italian. I claim -to be., treated; by an Englishman and that 

I that is not a racial feeling. I put it on the same ground as Diwan 

f/- , Bahadur Rangachariar put it yesterday, even if it is a question of race 

|, \ ; Yt IS 'Certainly not qf^^colouiY for: 'I' admit myseM that I have a strong 
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predeliction for massage by a Japanese. We want to claim from Govern- 
ment an assurance that our European hospitals shall remain under 
European control and supervision. We want correlation in the I. M. S. 
to the Europeans in the Services. We think the Indian medical staff 
should be on an All-India basis, and anyhow that the control and 
initiative of medical training should continue to be^ in the hands of a 
European trained staff, with a strong element of British personnel. The 
offices of public health in the larger cities and in the more highly indus- 
triai areas ought to be held; by men who have been trained in Europe and 
who preferably have held appointments as Health Officers in the IJnited , 
Kingdom. I claim, Sir, that ail these are reasonable matters, non- 
racial but perfectly natural prejudices. 

With these remarks. Sir, I have only to add that we also press for 
the iDimcdiate establisliment of the Public Services Commission and we 
hope that the same Commission may deal with the Provincial Services, 

I am afraid, Sir, I have rather exceeded my time. 

Dr, B, K. Datta (Nominated : Indian Christians) : Sir, there have 
been Members who have spoken on behalf of Government during this 
debate and who have expressed their surprise that the proposals which 
have been made by the Lee Commission were not accepted with the joy 
with which they ought to have been received, but India has had the sad 
experience of the past in accepting any proposals which were made or 
supposed to be made for her benefit. There will be some Members in Ihis 
House who will recollect the Charter Act of 1833 whereby all disqualifica- 
tions on the ground of race were abolished. Immediately after the pass- 
ing of that Act, that great Indian, the founder of modern India, Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy, visited England and he took with him his son, a son 
who had been brought up by his father to look upon India in a new and 
modern way. His British friends in the Court of Directors promised 
their support in the matter of obtaining for him a cadetship under iho 
East India, Company. The moment those proposals were put before the 
Court of Directors in spite, shall I say in spite of the enactment 
passed the year previously, this young man’s candidature was disalloAved. 
Yes, not infrequently the reality has been far below that which was 
promised, and thus we go through the years of British Indian history, 
and it is one record — and I -am not talking in political language, but 
I have had the opportunity of studying the diaries and records of many 
Indian lives, — a record of blasted hopes throughout this 19th century. 
And can you wonder that we are justified in our suspicions when we 
look upon proposals that are brought forward here to-day f As I said 
previously, I am not much interested in political considerations : mj 
whole life has been given more or less to education. In education and 
its problems I have been chiefly interested. Now for the past 22 years 
I have been more or less familiar with the conditions of Indian students 
in the United Kingdom, beginning with my own career in college, and 
later by visits and contracts with these students of ours in the United 
Kingdom. You know one of the great concerns of the Government of 
India, especially about the year 1906, was the propaganda that was 
being carried on amongst Indian studenjbs in England (what is termed 
anarchical propaganda). Now I have CMmined the phenomena of 
what you may call Indian agitation, ,;;rLnfest'shal I say, among Indian, 
in the United' Kingdom;- •_ y$h:^e ‘years_ ago, with my ’Colleague 
( Rao,-;!; ’y^as-a' ipemb of the Committee' 
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presided over by the Earl of Lytton, to report on the condition of Indian 
students. I discovered that there was xihrest. Government talked about 
agitation and agitators as being the cause, but that was not the reason 
at all. The reason was that these young meh, on the promise of Govern- 
ment that if they went to England and qualified themselves, certain 
positions would be thrown open to them in India, acted on that assurance. 
Many Indian students in England have had the experience of racial 
C'-uisideral ions entering in when they applied for admission to the Services ; 
some of the most brilliant of them, for instance, have sat on the same, 
benches with others who, just because they were British, were chosen 
for service in India, when these young men themselves were denied that 
opportunity. Can we wonder that there was unrest f It was not the 
agitator at all, it was simply blasted hopes, and this has contiiiued for tlie 
last 25 or 30 years in the TJnited Kingdom, and I have been a witness of 
it. YV^ell, Sir, what are we striving for f We are striving for control 
here in India itself because, unless and until that control comes, many 
of our young men with the tremendous promise of their lives, will never 
receive their opportunity. We have been told tiine and again that 
there is not enough talent in India. I have been a teacher for mmvy 
years. There is talent in India, but that talent is allowed to wvaste for 
lack of opportunity, — opportunity of ediicnlioii and opportunitj^ of 
expression. That is what is wrong with India. 

Y7eli, Sir, I have expressed myself on this matter. There is another 
matter to which I feel I must refer and it is the question of the education 
and the training of the Services. 

Here are the problems of India. AVho could be more familiar with 
those problems — we who sit in this House or the Secretary of State who 
is thousands of miles away ? After all we are more familiar with tlnon 
and it is for us to set down the standard that will be required. Early 
in 1922 there was an agitation in the British Press in England \cith regard 
to the attrition — if you like to use that phrase — from wliicli British 
recruitment for the Indian Civil Service is suffering. A letter appeared 
in the Times signed by that very remarkable man, — ^Yv'arden of Ne\;’ Col- 
lege, Oxfor^. The whole argument (as far as I was able to interpret 
it) of this man who retired a short time later wuis tliat India 
existed for the Indian Civil Service and the Indian Civil Service 
existed for the University of Oxford, Yes. A First Class in 
Greats was a qualification for the Indian Civil Service — I do not sav it 
was. a bad qualification ; but I do say that our Services ha\ e to" be 
treated in the light of the needs of India, and we shall never get that 
until we have the control of the Services and are responsible for their 
recruitment. Until then w^e can never do it 

Now let me turn to another matter with regard to the profession to 
which I hpe the honour to belong. There is another Member of this 
Ilmise besides myself— my friend Dr. Kishen Lai Nehru- — ^we the two 
Indictn Members of this House who have their, names, and are honoured 

by having their names, on. the British Medical Register. Now when onr 
names were placed on the British Medical Register, we took the vow's 
(whether by word or implied) as far as we were concerned, the . 
IV ® distinctions between poor or rich did not exfet — 

all suffering mankind was one, to us. That was the idea placed 'before 
hs ; and to-day in our own country we a're told there are certain types 
ot people to whom we may net minister. In spite of what has been said 
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to-day I feel sure tliat my Colleague and myself — at least as far as we 
are concerned — will never allow ourselves to be fettered by any sueb. 
considerations. May I say one word t If, shall I say, India does not 
suit certain people, if our arrangements do not suit certain people, do 
not come to India. If I do not like a country why should I go there ? 
If our susceptibilities are outraged anywhere, why should we go there ? 
These then are some of the matters with regard to the medical profes,sion. 
I do not wish to labour that particular point, hut there is another and 
that is with regard to the question of medical education in this country, 
and I have had experience of it both in India and in the United Kingdom. 
Mr. President, there is a name not wholly unfamiliar to you — that of 
the great medical teacher at the University of Edinburgh — Dr. Hugh 
Freeland Bai-boui-, w'ho during all the thirty years that he has worked 
in that University has given his attention to the needs of Indian stu- 
dents. He visited India last year and his progress through the country 
was a triumphal progress, because of his devotion to the highest interests 
of Indian students at the University of Edinburgh. Probably there is 


no man living to-day who knows more about the medical education of 
Indians in the United Kingdom than Dr. Hugh Freeland Barbour. 
Three years ago giving evidence before the Lytton Committee he told 
ns in words to this effect : 

Wheu I began my work in the ITiiiversity we had a very large number of 
Canadians but as the years went on these Canadians disappeared ; they did not come 
any longer.^' 

May I inquire why f Because they had established a Medical 
Facility at the University of Toronto — a Medical Faculty which to-day 
ranks among the first Medical Faculties in the world. He said that 
Canada had created her own race of medical teachers 
and he went on to add that as long as Indian medical 
education was tied up to a service so long would it be defective ; and 
that was the evidence that we received in the University of Edinburgh 
and throughout the Midland Universities and in the colleges in London; 
and I quite believe it. I have had experience of some medical teaching 
in. one of our Indian Universities and I know how very inferior it can be ; 
it is not the outcome of specialised knowledge ; it is not the result of 
investigation and research, and that is where the grave defect of Indian 
medical education lies. 

Well, Sir, my friend, Pandit Motilal Nehru, has moved an amend- 
ment. I am not enamoured of that amendment. I quite agree %vitli 
Sir Basil Blackett that the opening paragraphs take things for granted, 
that there is possibly too much assumption there. As a matter of fact 
I never like long^ preambles ; I do not understand what they mean ; 
and therefore I find myself in this difficulty. In the first place the 
Government on the one hand propose a Eesolution which I cannot accept. 
On the other hand, Pandit Motilal Neluru presents its with an amendment 
which, just because he accepts the fundamental principle of control in 
India, I feel I must accept. 

^ . WeU, Sir, what about the Services ? I do feel that the cry for 
increased salaries, increased allowances is well-founded. I am not 
i^eaking without authority ; I have : had a great deal to^ do with 
Europeans of one kind and another in India and I know from personal 
. experience that the amount paid to. .some Indian Service officers who 

' inadequate I have studied' their family 
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buidgets and I liave looked at certain other family bndgets ; aM in 
eomparinjy them I feel that the Services have a real grievance with regard 
to salary and allowances and justice ought to be done to them ; but I am 
not a hikneier and authority on the subject, I am concerned mainly with 
the question of control. That is fundamental to my mind, and I feel that 
control ought to be here. My friend, Colonel Crawford, whom I shall take 
the liberty of congratulating on his speech, made an honest speech ; it was 
a speech straight from the shoulder ; it was a soldier’s speech- He 
exulted in the superiority of his race. He told us about the great quali- 
ties of Englishmen and I believe him absolutely ; but it seemed to me 
that he never got over the idea that the Indian at his best was a magni- 
tleent locomotive and that he was the driver and he was right. As a 
.matter of fact it is a magnificent machine that he has controlled ; he 
puts in the oil, there is water and the furnace is well fed j he pulls the 
lever and it is set going. It is a magnificent machine he has in his 
possession. Yes, British leadership of Indians is a very large asset and 
a good thing too, but I do say that he forgets that there is something 
else, that after all no man is purely a brute or purely a machine. There 
is some thing of the divine and the eternal v/hich is greater than that 
machine and so often it is forgotten that in the meanest cooly in this 
country there is that spark of the divine. 

Well, Sir, I shall bring my remarks to a close hut, after I heard 
Colonel CrawTord’s speech yesterday afternoon I "went and took down a 
book of English verse and I saw^ this in it and I wondered whether he had 
read it. Here the poet’s fancy depicts — shall I say an Indian Civil 
Servant arriving in Florence : 

Say who be these light-bearded, sunburnt faces 
In negligent and travel-stained array, 

That in the city of Dante come to-day 
Haughtily visiting her holy places ? 

O ! these be noble men that hide their graces, 

True England’s blood, her ancient gloi-y’s stay, 

By tales diverted on their way 
Home from the rule of Oriental races. 

Life-triding lions these, of gentle eyes 
And motion delicate, but swift to die 
•Eor honour, passionate where duty lies, 

Most loved and loving.” 

"ies, Sir, I look round this House too and I wonder to whom the 
reference could apply — these light-bearded, sunburnt faces ’k 

Sir, ill the course of the history of the development of the Christian 
dogma, there are two ■words that have figured prominently ; one is 
faith ” and the other is works My Honourable friend, Sir Basil 
Blackett looks interested. Yes, it is of fascinating interest, this contro- 
versy around these two conceptions of faith and works, and, as I looked 
round this House I wondered who had found salvation, whether those 
there, w^here immense files stand to their credit, vrlio have w^orked for 
lo( years ^ creating irrigation schemes, famine schemes, educational 
schemes immense things done for India,, but with no. faith in India, 
even as a schoolmaster says to his pupil will teach you this, I will 
give you the other things, but after all I .do not believe that when you 
grow^^up you will be any gqod/^ ptheie- haadj,^ 'I''4Tiu:n to .my 






Honourable friend the Pandit and I ask vainly of tlie Swaraj Party 
works ”, I find tlie> have a great faith ; and it is the faith that every 
Indian can riccoinprish great things. They have very little to show, very 
little actually accomplished, but immense faitli. And I do ask this 
House whethtm we cannot combine the two ; whether works and faith 
cannot come together. Yvh in this House I say are not prepared, because 
of the inadequacy of the Resolution put forward by Government, to 
accept it. We are compelled to vote for a Resolution which with ail its 
defects is based on faith in India and in her future. Here is the oppor^ 
tunity for the Oovcrraiicnt to come forward and say : After all 

when you come to judge the actual issues there is not much between us, 
the Government and yourselves Each side has seized on a great 
cardinal principle. Hold tliese principles as strongly as you like, but 
tliere is always some principle higher than either. To use the 

Hegelian terminology, ^‘thesis” ” antithesis synilu'^’is.” Surely 
there is an opportunity for a great synthesis among the Llembers of 
this House who honestly hold opiniouxs that ai’e divergent. 

Mr. V. J. Patel (Bombay City : Nom.M.iihammadan Urban) : Mr. 
President, I had no inteiition wdiatcver to take x>art in this debate 
because I had already expressed my views, on the Lee Commission’s 
Report at the May meeting of this Assembly. I see nothing before 
me to-day to make me change iny viewn I then stated emjdiatically 
and clearly that the Report of the Lee Comn'iLssi'oii should be consigned 
to the wastepaper basket and I maintain that view to-day. If I rise 
to take part in the discussion it is because I hear from all sides of this 
House the high appreciation of the great w’ork and the good wmrk that 
the Services have done in this country all these years. That is one 
side of the picture. I am afraid I feel it my duty to my country to 
present the other side of tlie picture and should not allow- the case to 




go by default. I Ixave heard nothing but praise for the I. C. S. I ask 
this House to judge the Services by the result. The Services are hold- 
ing the reins of this country for the last one hundred years or more 
and I want every Honourable Member of this House to examine and 
realise for himself the condition of the country at the present moment 
after these 150 years of British rule. The Britisher came here to ttvade 
and he managed to stay here to rule. He ■would not have come here 
if the country was poor. ^ It is a historical fact that the country was one 
of the richest countries in the world and to-day what do w^e tind ? It 
is the poorest country that exists on the surface of this earth. The 
average anraial income of an individual— Sir Basil Blackett is not here 
r am sorry— is not more than £2— Mr. Chaman Ball wmuld like to 
put It low^er. (The Eonoxiralle A, G, Chaiterjee How- do you 
know f ”) Will you tell us exactly what the income is ? We have 
been repeatedly challenging you, w-e have been making these statements 
for the last so many years, and you have never cared to investigate 
■what is really the annual income of an individual in India. You would 

not face that inquiry, you would not care to make that inquiry, and 

we know the reasons why you do not want to make that inquiry. Your 
conscience is guilty. Mr. President, after 150 years of the Services 
rule you nnd that millions of people of this country live on one meal 
^ anundividuaPis 23 years and what is the ' 

^ent of the literacy f -J, l)r,,#^er:«.of the total population of India, 

^ ^ fold.. that. 'we 

yet^nt.to govern ^-Olir industries are destroyed, beyond ^ 
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redemption and the whole population is disarmed and emascu- 
lated. That is the condition to put it briefly, and I want the House 
to judge tlie Services by this result. They Vv’ere in full possession of 
this country, they were in full charge, they were the ^masters and arbi- 
ters of the 'destinies of 300 iniliions committed to their charge, and let 
them lay their hands on their hearts and answer vrhether they have 
governed thi.s eciintry in the interests of the millions of this country; 
or whether they have governed the country in the interest.s of their 
nia,sters 600 miles away ? 

The Hoaourabls Sir Alexander Mtiddiiiian : Hordes -of mercen- 
aries ! : ■ O'. t 

ffir. V. J. Patel : (A Voice : 6000 miles ”) 6000 miie.5 awaj> 

aiid yet wo are told to-day that the Serviee.s are nm.si efficient, the 
Services are most honest, are most sincere, they are truly devoted 
Service.s, and all sorts of appreciative epithets are used. I do not 
understand why all this was necessary except to prove a case in favour 
of the increases that are proposed by the Lee Commission. I now come 
to the Report it, self. My position is this. I really do_ not care to look 
at tins Report and to examine it on its merits even if you supply me 
with the evidence Vidiieh has been taken in camera, i shall have nothing 
to do with this Report unless and until the constitutional question is 
settled. "What I want is the power to give the increases to the Services. 
.1 do not v/ant the power to recommend. That is nothing, because J 
know v.'hat recommendation means. We have been making recom. 
mendations. I have been in this Assembty for the last one year. I 
have been in the January session, the Hay session and this is the third 
session in which I am taking part and we have passed a number of 
Resolutions recommending to Government to do this thing and that 
thing and they have thrown all those Resolutions into the 'waste-paper 
basket. Every one of them. I can prove it. Every important .Re.soiu- 
tion has been treated as a scrap cf paper by the Government. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : Even the one lotting you off 
income-tax. 

Mr. V. J. Patel : Letting me off income-tax ? I do not know 
whether there was any Resolution on that. There was a Resolution 
carried by a majority regarding self-government. That was treated with 
contempt. I komv the Resolution of my friend Mr. Xeogy about the 
protection of the coal trade. That has been treated as a scrap of paper. 
There is my friend Mr. Ramaehandra Rao. His Resolution that certain 
contracts of the Railway Companies be previously examined by this 
Assembly has also been treated similarly, so also' has the Resolution, 
regarding Mr. Horniman, and that regarding the appointment of a 
Committee to inquire into the Sikh troubles, and so on. I can quote 
instances after instances to show that the Government have dis- 
carded all the recommendations of this Assembly. 

Pandit Shamlal Nehru : Can you cite any Resolution which they 
have accepted ? 

Mr. V J. Patel : I am sorry I cannot. My friend Sir Charle.s Inaes 

observed that if this House were going to treat these recommendations 
of the Lee Commission in accordance with their ideas of Vvdiat ought to be 

the constitution of this Government then better not v/aste our time and 
that IS exactly, the stand which the amendment of mv friend Pandit 
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Motilal Nehru asks the Assembly to take. By the first part of his 
amendment my friend Pandit Motilal Nehru clearly maintains that all 
the recommendations of the Lae Commission should be rejected. These 
are the exact words : This Assembly recommends to the Governor 
General in Council that the recommendations of the Royal Commission 
on the Superior Civil Services be not accepted.” What is the second 
part ? The second part of the amendment is in iny opinion the 
reiteration of the demand for self-government. If you really read 
between the lines, that is the only meaning that can be put upon it. The 
amendment dcmauds the stoppage of all recruits from lilngland, the 
control of all i!.-* ;k‘.-vicef; by the Assembly through -iho Gevei'ur.icnt 
of India and the Local Govermnonts concerned. It dermmcls the Public 
Sei’viees Comuiisslon to l>e institute.! with fiuiciioiis to be cleiei 
in aceordanee rvitli the recommendations of this Assembly and it further 
demajuls the conti-ol of services, their pay, their pensions and other 
concessions to be regulated by the Government of Judia and the Local 
Governments according to laws to be passed by this Assembly and the, 
Local Legislatures, respectively. The Governments in so far as the 
Services are concerned arc to be subordinate to the Legislatures. This 
is the main i>art of my friend Pandit Motilal’s amendment. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah : Where is that ? 

Mr. V. J. Patel : I will read it to you. It is on page 6 of the 
agenda paper : 

f* That His Majesty’s Government be requested to take the necessary steps for 
the purpose of transferring the poi^^'ers of appointment and control of the Services 
now vested in the Secretary of State to the Government of India and the Ijocal Go%’-erii- 
nients, such powers to be exorcised under lav.'s to be passed by the Indian and local 
Legislatures regulating the Public Services, including the classification of the Civil 
Services in India, the methods of their recruitment, their conditions of service, pay 
and allowances and discipline and conduct” 

So all these matters are to be regulated by laws to be pa,ssed by tlie 
Indian Legislature and the local Legislatures respectively, and such laws 
are to guide the Executive. So ultimate power is vested in this Legis- 
lature and the Provincial Legislatures. You liave got to regulate the 
Services in accordance with the laws passed by this Legislature and this 
is possible only if you are subordinate to us. This therefore is a clear 
demand for self-government and nothing less than that. If it were 
otherwise I should be last man to suppoid it. I V7ant to make it per- 
fectly clear once again that this amendment, if it means anything at all, 
means that we want the Services to be controlled by the Government 
responsible to the Legislature. This is possible only in a self-govern- 
ing country and therefore the demand in the second part of the amend- 
ment is in my opinion nothing short of a demand for Ml responsible 
Government where the Services are controlled by the Legislature through 
the Executive responsible to it. 

And the third part of the Besolution is this. We are perfectly 
wimng and I am willing on my part to . examine the grievances of the 
Services. I am perfectly willing to, do so* (The HonourahJe Mr. A. C* 
Chatierjee : Thank you/^) If you only give us the opportunity. (A 
Voice : Why should you do it r,’) Why should I do it 1 Well, if 
they do not want it to be done we have ho objection. If they are v/illing 
, to leave us I shall not be at all sorry* I tell you frankly and I am quite 
clear in my mind that India' can, afford to, relieve these gentlemen if they 
^ detoe to^ be relieved,.,, I havei.no ‘‘'the slightest doubt in my mind on that* 
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point. I am not at all in agreement with those who say that we must 
have the assistance, the help, the guidance, of the Englishman : that we 
must have an admixture of Englishmen side side with our Indian 
friends in the Services. I do not believe in all that. That is all 
camouflage. If they are prepared to stay as servants, by all means let 
them stay. We are perfectly prepared to treat them as such. But if 
they want anything more than that and they wish to go avmy because 
they can no longer dictate, I shall not be sorry on that account. I think 
India can do without them, and it is no use saying that^for a time 
to come vre must have the assistance of Englishmen in Indie. We Jiave 
had enough of their dictation. We now want to stand on our ovrn legs. 
So, Sir, the third part of the Eesolution makes it clear that so far as the 
existing incumbents are concerned we on our part are perfeetlv prepared 
to examine their grievances, if any. I do not believe there is any griev- 
ance. I think the Services are amply paid, but if there are yet any 
grievances let us be satisfied about them after we get^ poveer to ^ pass 
filial orders, not merely make recommendations. That is my position. 
The third pa.rt is conditional on the acceptance of the second part. It 
does not stand by itself. We want powers to pass orders before we 
examine the alleged grievances. I wish to make it clear to this House 
that the third part hangs on the. second part. If His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is prepared to stop all recruits from England from to-day, and if 
the Secretary of State is prepared to transfer the power of control and 
appointment of the All-India Services to the Government of India and 
the Provincial Governments who in their turn are prepared to exercise 
such powers under law^ to be passed by the Indian and local Legisla- 
tures regulating the public Services, including the classification of Civil 
Services in India, the methods of their recruitment, their conditions of 
service, pay and allowances and discipline and conduct, if that position 
is acceptable to His Majesty's Government, we are perfectly prepared 
through a Committee of this House to examine the grievances of the 
Services if there are any, and pass orders. I vrish to make this perfectly 
dear. (Diwan Bahadur T, Bangachariar : You are speaking for your 
pax't.") That is how I understand the amendment. There can be no 
other meaning. I do not think the third part can be separated from the 
second. I do not think there is any other alternative possible for any 
self-respecting body of men, after the manner in which they have been 
treated in the matter of the self-government Resolution passed at Delhi 
and after the manner in which they Imve been treated in respect of last 
Budget and- the Finance Bill, as also in the matter of a nuiu])er of Reso- 
lutions of this assembly since it met at Delhi. We know the conse- 
quences of our action, I know what is going to happexi. Sir Basil 
Blackett— I am sorry he is not here now — told us the other da3" that 
if you are going to take the stand which was described as ^ the manly 
stand ' that you took at the March session in regard to the Budget, then 
Government will take the step that they took in that connection. That 
is, '' if you are going to be men, we' are going to be brutes." I will read, 
his very words in order-that I may not be misunderstood, Speakiii,g on 
the amendment of my friend Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya in regard 
to the Lee Commission's Report, Sir Basil Blackett stated : 

I would seriously ask the House to' eoagider whether the result; of i>assiiig the 
Honoiirable Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya amendment would he useful It would 
be, a direct statement to the Secretary 'of Btate^;, to the (jovernmeiit of India and to 
everyone concerned that this House is not prepared to consider the Lee Beport on its 
merits. It would be a statement to that efeet before the Eeport has even been read. 
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It would be a direct negative, and is it not obvious that the Secretary of State, in 
saying that he is willing to hold over the consideration of the Lee Eeport. until it 
has been discussed in >September, must ask that he shall not be made to reply that 
in no circumstances will they consider the Eeport on its merits. If the House sajs- 
that, obviously there is nothing for the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State to do but to treat this manly action in the same way as tiiey hail to treat the 
manly action to which Mr. Patel was referring in the last session. ’ ’ 


So Sir Basil Blackett lias giYcn a clear notice to the mover of this aiiiead- 
ment as well as those mho are supporting him, iiiciiidhig niyseli, mhat mas 
going 10 be the outcome of this debate, Yve knovv, as ivell as you dc-, that 
this ameudriient is going 'to be carried, that the Governio.eiH a.;e going to 
be defeated, and Governineui. know that that is tiie only nuiiily sraiid 
that geiitiemen on lliis side >jan take eonsisteutly' mith rheir sciHresi-ect. 
And me also kiunx, we have been told in no uncertaiu language, lliar, if 
jou do that, if you become men, then we shall becoiue brutes. Vde shall 
throw out your recomuiendations, and vre shall do what we like, as we 
did ill conm^ction ivith the Bridget.’' Yon restored all rlie Demaiids for 
Grants which this Assembly threw out ; you certified the r'iuance Bill 
which this Home tiirev; out ; and you are also saving vlie same thing 
to-day that, '' ii: you reject the reeommeiidHtions of the Lee i'oinmis- 
siou’s Report, here we are tvith power in our hands, we sliall re-iore all 
the recommendations of the Lee Goinniission ’s Report. We fully under- 
stand that all this is a mere farce. Whatever Eesoiuiion we may pass, 
you would do what you like. That is our quarrel witli you. "We want 
to make ‘it impossible for you to over-rule us. Yya vraut to make you 
responsible to us. Vhe have been told lots of things about the Services and 
their character, their efficiency, their integrity and all sorts of qualities 
of head and heart. Supposing my friend Pandit Ylotilal Nehru ivere 
to take the seat which is occupied by my friend, the Ifonourable Sir 
Alexander Muddiman, and my friend, Mr., Rama Aiyangar were to take 
the seat occupied by my friend Sir Charle.s Imres, and my fiiend, 
Mr. Janinadas hiehta vvere to take the place of Sir Basil Blackett, would 
the administration of this country suffer ? Would eifieieney suiter ? 
How would India suffer, I fail to see. Here is my friend Sir Na.rasiinlia 
Sarma, who has been getting along all rightf He was working with me 
in 1917 and 1918 on this side of this House and he was most irrecon- 
eilable, more irreconcilable than some of my friends whom I knew. 
{Diwan Bahadur T.-Rangachariar : What about you t ”) I say I have 
been consistent and also conciliatory, because I have been saying frankly 
what I feel and I ask the Members who are sitting on the Treasury 
Benches what is the difference between them and us. I ask them what 
are we quarrelling for 1 Here we are,. W,e want self-govermiient. 
You say you want to give us self-governnient., It is only a question of 
time. Let us sit down together and decide" what should be done and 
how we should proceed. Why shoiild vve .quarrel over tins affair, if you 
, are sincere, if you are honest, if you mean what you say, if you do 
really wish to give self-government torlndiaJ- 'We want it ; you say you 
want.- to give it to us. We are perfectly prepared to come to terms 
with you. You will not have all . these' sleepless nights (Laughter). 
There will be no difficulty about it.,, '.We , can come together. That was 
the motion of Pandit Motilal Nehru at Delhi. . It was for a Round Table 
Conferenee. It was for bringing us together and talking the matter over 
‘tod finding a solution: " If you-'doG;th,at,k'tliere' is an end to the whole 
inatter*; There will., be m mor,e‘ trouble to you and no more anxiety to 
Hut when yott' -come ’/forwnrdi"' with' arguments, ‘meh as, '‘what 
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about tile depres.secl classes; \Yliat about Hiiidu-Mussalnian. question; we 
are rcMjuired to stand between you Ilindns and the MuhaiiimadaJts j we 
are required to stand between the depressed classes and the higher 
classe-s of Hindus” we question your sincerity and Ijona fides. So 
long as yon assume that attitude, these questions will also not be solved. 
So long as you stand between us, it is difficult to solve them. In fact, 
you divide us. 1 vrant to make it perfectly clear that the dividing 
line is there and it is because we want to unite the Hindus and the Mu* 
:,:haiiimadans, -the .depressed elasses'oand the; higher ' classes, .we .want Ho- 
reBi=..-\'e ilje or-utoc-es from our v;ay. (Laughter). That obstacle must 
go. So Iona- as tliat obstacle is there, these questions cannot be satis- 
factorily solved. I know it is our -weak point and in our weakness lies 
your strength. Ad nausr cun, times without niiiuber, in season and out 
of season. I bear from the Treasury Benches these tivo arguments, what 
ab;‘'*r the d«i ivssed cla'^ses, vdxat about HiiidiidVIiissalman dissensions. 
WelL liiere tliey are, and I do not wish to conceal my vievr that to a great 
degi-f.-e \T)U are responsible for it. I know it is our duty to see that ive are 
not divided, that vre settle our differences ; and if I have any voice in 
the affairs of -he Indian Ncxtionai Congress, I am going to advise llie 
Indian National Congress which will shortly meet at Belgaum that there 

should be no more of these boycott of Councils, boycott of schools and 

boycott <}f Courts, but that we should meet together and concentrate on the 
setCenient of the differences between the two great communities oi* India 
and file uplift of the depressed classes and the removal of iintoiichability. 
The day when the Hindus and the Muhammadans of India uni1f% that 
day ^rill stv* the death knell of the bureaucracy, but I also feel that these 
differences will continue to exist in some form or other so long as you are 
bore end therefore the sooner you go the better for the coimtry. 
(.La'Ugiiter).., ■ 

Maulvi Abul Kassm (Bengal : Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, it 
is with very great difddenee that I rise to take part in this academic 
discussion. I cannot claim even in a very small measure the gracefulness 
of speech or the dignity of Pandit Motilal Nehxm, tlie eloquence or the 
fervour of Mr. Jinnah, or the vehemence of Mr. Patel, but none the less 
I hope, Sir. that this House will give me a kind and a patient hearing. 
The learned Mover of the amendment under discussion, Pandit Motilal 
Nelirii, spoke with the consciousness of addressing a House of whose 
support by an overwhelming majority he v/a.s assured ; and, on the other 
hand, J speak with the nervousness of a man who is addressing, if I may 
say so, an unsympathelie audience, or, shall I. put it, Sir, a prejudiced 
jury. Sir, Pandit Motilal Nehru in his amendment says that the recom- 
mer:datici,is of the Royrd Commission should be rejected because tlie Com- 
mission was not wanted by us. I agree with him, Sir, that this Royal 
Commission tvas not tvanted, at any rate, by the people of India. It tvas, 

I believe, also not tvantod either by the Services or by the Governinent 
of India. I am personally not enamoured of Royal or hlinisterial Com- 
missions. They are luxuries wdiich. India can hardly afford to pay for 0? 
to indulge in. If I rise to speak on 'this/Resolution it is not to speak about 
the tmrious points raised either .in the motion of the Honourable ,Hhe 
Home Member' or in The amendment' -b-f 'Pandit ^ Motilal Nehru. I have 
been commissioned by a few men— I ■ cannot ■ say a very large number — ■ 
who unf ortunately happen : to be my co-religionists, to raise a note of 
■warning and of alarm. I have given notice- of an amendment which '■! 
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wanted to be tagged on to any Resolution that w-as adopted by this House. 
It was rather an elastic amendment. But you, Sir, have held that after 
this amendment is carried, and it is bound to be carried, other amendments 
will fall to the ground. Therefore, I take this opportunity of expressing 
my opinion with reference to that amendment alone_. I want to do so 
because I want my opinion to be recorded. I Icnow', Sir, that, even among 
my co-religionists, there are certain people who will not agree^ with me 
now, still i want my opinion to be recorded because I believe that, wdien 
the enthusiasm and zeal of new converts has subsided, they will realise 
that I was right and they w'ere wrong. I wmnt my opinion to be recorded 
for posterity to judge and for the verdict of history. Sir, I have been 
glad to note that the President of the Muslim League, Idr. Jinnah, in 
the admirable speech with w'hieh he entertained us, enunciated the 
Muhammadan demands and I wms glad to find a chorus of approval from 
my countrymen in this House. But, Sir, I, in my long experience of 
public life, have listened to many professions of sympathy and of 
appreciation of our right.s and of our legitimate claims both on the part 
of the Government and on the part of my countrymen. But, unfortunately, 
Sir, I have found it to my misfortune and to my regret that these pro- 
fessions and expressions of sympathy tow’ards Sluhammadan claims have 
been uniformly neglected both by the Government, Indian and Provincial, 
and have never been sincerely supported by my countrymen not belong- 
ing to my foith. Sir, I am as eager — ^^vhether you believe me or not — 
to have self-government for this country as our venerable leader Pandit 
Motilal Nehru. I believe, Sir, that, if the people of this country W’ere 
imbued with that cosmopolitan feeling and that unbip.,sed sentiment which 
guide Pandit Motilal Nehru, self-goverament wdll come of itself and will 
not have to be given to us by a foreign power. But, as politicians and 

as practical men, you ought to look the facts in the face r.nd you ought 

not to shut your eyes, if you want to achieve your aim and if you want 
India to progress, you ought to face the situation and realise the facts 
and remove those obstacles w^'Meh stand in the way. It has been. said that 
the British element in the SerAuces is an obstacle in the way of Indian 
progre.ss. I say. Sir, that the British element in our Services as our 

rulers Is an evil. But I must say that it is a necessary evil. We haA-e 

been told. Sir, for the last 30 years that there is a brotherhood of 
Indian nationalism and that Hindus and Muhammadans have practically 
no differences. And it is only the British bureaucracy that creates the 
differences simply to follow the policy of divide and rule, simply to 
strengthen their position. I wash it wms so becau.se then the path of 
progress Avould be easy. Let us face the facts. Reference has been made 
here to the incident at Kohat, and the gallant Capta.m there (Captain 
Hira Singh) referred to the incidents at Delhi and elscAvliere. These 
mob riots I can brush aside ; they have no meaning ; they are the doings 
of an infuriated mob with fanaticism on one side or the other. I Avill 
take you and draw your attention to . a separate matter altogether. 
“What has been the conduct of responsible Indians, hohling responsible 
positions ? I AA'ill place it before you, Sir. Here is the profe.ssion that 
you want an Indian administration adihinistered by an Indian Govern- 
ment, by Indians. Do you really mean it, and is it to be tested by your 
conduct and your conduct alone f L tyill take you to the Province of the 
’Punjab. There you had th§ une^i^ihg. spectftele of all the non-Muham- 
; '.Mian , Members ..going, .&■: a' -body ) on 'a' 'deputation to ' His 
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Excellency the Governor and asking him to remove the Muhammadan 
Minister simply because it was alleged that he was giving appointments 
to Muhammadans. That is an edifying spectacle ! This was not done 
by a mob in Sadar Bazaar in Delhi or the Machua Bazaar of Saharanpur ; 
this was done by the elected representatives of the Punjab who were there 
as responsible statesmen. Theny Sir, they say : It does not matter, as 
soon as the British element is removed, we shall manage our own affairs/' 
I take you to the Punjab again/ The Municipalities there were governed 
by British officials, and they were removed and Indians were asked to 
manage their own affairs in local bodies, and Vv-liat happened? In 
Ludhiana and in other places as soon as a Muhammadan was elected as 
the head of the Executive, as Chairman of the Municipality, the Hindu 
municipal commissioners of these Municipalities who are responsible men, 
who are educated men, wdio are not a mob, who are not a rabble, walked out 
of the municipal rooms, and in many cases filed a suit asking for the 
election to be set aside. That is the spirit. 

Mr. Chaman Lall (West Punjab : Non-]\IuhaBiinadan) : May^I ask 
the Honourable Member whether that was the sole reason why the objection 
was raised to the Miilianimadan Chairman in Lahore ? 

Mr. Abul Kasem : I am speaking of Ludhiana. 

Mr. Chaman Lall : Is that the sole reason ? 

Maulvi Abul Kasem : The facts are as published in llie papers. In 
Ludhiana the gentleman wdio was elected as Chairman was one of the 
foi’emost Nationalists of his day. (An Honourable Menwer : Who elected 
iiini ? ") He v/as elected by Muhammadan votes because they were in 
the majority. Then, Sir, going a little further. You ask that the British 
element be remo\'ed. I said in the beginning that it "was an evil, but I said 
it was a necessary evil, necessary not on my account, not on account of 
the ivluhammadans, but on account of you. I will remind you again of 
the incident at Saharanpur. That unforfunate city had a Muhammadan 
Magistrate during the course of the riots there and there was a responsible 
Hindu gentleman wdio sent a wure to the Government to remove him and 
substitute a European in his place. These spectacles are not edifying, 
and these facts do not give us faith, hope and confidence 

Mr. C. S, Eanga Iyer (Rohilkund ,^< and ICuinaon Divisions : Non- 
]\Iiihammadan Rural) : I should like to kno^v if the observations made 
by the Honourable speaker are relevant to the point at issue. 

Mr. President : I understand the Honourable Member is addressing 
liimself to the necessity of preserving the British element of the service, 
which is the point at issue. 

Maulvi Abul Kasem : Then, Sir, I go to my owji ]),rovinee, the 
province of Bengal, where we form an absolute majority of the population. 

There is the apostle of Hindn-Moslem unity — a great national leader 
(An Honourable Member : Who ? " Mr. 1\ C. Goswami : ** Have the 
courage to name the person "). I will give you liis name — Mr. C. R. Das. 
He and^Henianta Kumar Sarkar went ' personally to the Honourable the 
Maharaja of Niiddea who happens to be4o-day a Member of the Executive 
Council ; and it was on the 27th August last that they did so — I give you 
the, _ very date — and asked him to; get the Muhammadan Collector of 
Nuddea removed from that district because he had Moslem pxmclivities. 
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Mr. T. 0. Goswami : On a point of order, Sir. I challenge this 
statement ; I challenge the lionoiirabie Member to repeat the statement 
outside this House, in public, if it is not a deliberate falsehood, 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division : Non-Muhammadan 
Eural) : May I ask one thing ? Is not the Collector of Niiddea a relation 
of the speaker ? 

Mr. President : Order, order. I must ask the Honourfible Member 
not to be quite so provocative in his manner. 

MauM Abnl Easem : My stjftement has been challenged, Sir. I 
have given the name of a gentleman who happens to be not only a terri- 
torial magnate but a Member of the Executive Council of Bengal and 
verification can be made from him. 

Mr. T, 0, Goswami : This cannot be allowed to go on unless the Honour- 
able Member is prepared to state it in public, — ^to repeat his statement about 
a very great man outside this House. I challenge him to do so again, if 
he has the moral courage to do so. 

Mr. President *. Order, Order. 

MauM Abul Easem : Then, Sir, I will go still further. Pandit 
Motilal Nehru has said and said with great force and truth that there 
are two parties, political parties, in this country — the Swarajists who are 
not enamoured of the present constitution or the reforms under the Gov- 
ernment of India Act, and the Liberals, including the Moderates as he 
phrases them. They say that this party wants to give the reforms a fair 
trial. These are the two parties. But I may mention that in this country 
there was another party, a small coterie who w^ere very much enamoured 
of these reforms and wiio \vanted to give them not only a trial but who 
were wedded to them, wLo ivere fosterfathers of these reforms, if I may 
call them so. In Bengal, Sir, on the 26th August last there ^vas this 
edifying spectacle, if I may call it so — ^the spectacle of the fosterfathers, 
the promoters, the supporters of the reforms, joining hands with those 
whose whole object was to 'wreck the constitution. Now why should people 
w^'ho were absolutely apart in politics about the question of reforms join 
hands ? There W’as one party, and they were honest and straightforward, 
who said they v:anted to wreck dyarchy, to kill it. • I can understand that. 
But those people who wanted to run the dyarchy and who had supported 
it right through — they went and joined hands with the wreelcers of the 
constitution, reading of the situation is that they did it because the 
dyarchy ivas being run by a Government which was Muhammadan in 
name if not Muhammadan in character 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt : I may tell my Honourable friend ' . . 

Mr. President : Order, Order. The Honourable Member ivill get 
his chance later. 

Maulvi Abul Easem : When the non-Muhammadan Members or some 
particular Members of this House cheered, and approved of that statement 
of Mr. Jinnah about the Muhammadan, demands they thought that they 
had t'aken the ^ wind out of our sails.- " Sonmirahle Memder : Do you 
represent the Muhammadans nobody. I want my own' 

opinion ■■■weorded'''md:L'''''want:'h "" 



'Mr. Amar Katli Diitt : Were you not unsuccessful in two consti- 
tuencies ;; 

Wlauivi Abul Kascm : I may have been unsuccessful in two consti- 
tuei-eieSj but see around me people whom I have got elected to several 
places in older days. Faith, professions, principles have been laid down 
times wiiliout number. I for one will not be satisfied wdth that; I want 
positive aetion showui. Pandit Motilal Nehru in the eoiirse of his brilliant 
speech put a question to the Europeans and said We vrant you to let 
us walk'and help us in doing so.’’ I will repeat the same question to hipi 
and I wdll tell him If 3 ''ou wumt India to progress, if ycm -want to attain 
rcspGiisible self-government, if j'oii wunt freedom from the chains under 
w'hich w'e suffer and wdiieli is as hiimiliatihg and as degrading to me as to 
jQU, I sa}’' the best course wuuld be to raise up the T^Iiihammadans, bring 
tiieru up to the same standard and place them in the srtine position wdiieh 
they oecupicd .so that tliej” nia^" %valk and march in hand in hand.” I have 
been told tliat these minor questions can be settled afterwards; Let us 
first get rid of the bureaueracq^ and then we will settle our difi'erences and 
■ever^qhiRg ^riil go on peaeeiiill}". ” With due respect to my distinguished 
friend, I beg to differ from him on that point. ... 

Pandit Shamlal Nehru : May I ask my Honourable friend if he was 
not personally responsible for the Lucknow Pact in 1916 * 

Maulvi Abul Easem : I w’as and I still hold to it ; but what I want is 
that that pact and any pact that niay follovv must be translated into action 
;:hy,you:'aBdmot,:by ■aVbureauemcy.-.i . 

Pandit Shamlal Nehru : As, soon as vve- g^ , 

; Maulvi Ab.ul Kasem, : ' What I saj-'is' this-':. I malveiti^ condition 
precedent because in ail matters a combination between a strong and a 
weak part^r is always dangerous for the weaker x> arty and tbereuU'o I say 
if 3*011 wunt us to march hand in hand wuth \mii, to vralk shoulder to 
shoulder with ,you. 1 w*ould ask you '' Give me the position, the privilege 
and the strength in order that I can do so.” So far. Sir, Avitli reference 
to my particular amendment. 

I shall not detain tlie House, Sir, because abler men have discussed 
the various elements of the question under discussion ; but I will sa\" this 
miicli that I do not with Colonel Crawfford when he says that British 
prejudices about medical attendance should be respected. I know of no 
person who would object to be placed under treatment b;v a foreigner. I 
do not know what Diwan Bahadur Rangachariar meant when he said that 
he wanted a Brahmin to be treated by a Brahmin. I for one, if I am sick, 
prefer to be treated by a doctor who was qualified and not by a merely 
Miissalman doctor, ... 

Diwan Bahadur T. Eangachariar : If my Honourable friend will for- 
give me for interrupting him, I find -that, speaker after speaker is not cap- 
able of understanding a joke. 

Maulvi Abnl Kasem : After all it was a joke. There are of course 
many things in the recommendations of the Lee Commission which are not 
acceptable to me. But the difficulty, lies- both with regard to The Resolu- 
tion brought in by Sir Alexander Mucldiman and the amendment of Pandit 
^ Motilal Nehru. Dr. Datta said that- he .would .not vote for the one and that 
._he was obliged to vote for the other because , he ■accepted it in principle. 
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Mr* T. 0. Goswami : On a i)oint of order, Sir. I cliailenge this 
statement ; I challenge the Honourable Member to repeat the statement 
outside this House, in public, if it is not a deliberate falsehood. 

Mr* Amar Nath. Diitt (Burdwan Division : Non-Muhammadan 
Kural) : May I ask one thing ? Is not the Collector of Niiddea a relation 
of the speaker ! 

Blr* President : Order, order, I must ask the Honourable Member 
not to be quite so provocative in his manner. 

MauM Abul Kasem : ]\Iy st(ft.enient has been (3hallcnged, Sir. I 
have given the name of a gentleman %vlio happens to be not only a terri- 
torial magnate but a Member of the Executive Couneii of Bengal and 
verification can be made from him. 

Mr. T, C. Goswami: This cannot be allowed to go on unless the Honour- 
able Member is prepared to state it in public, — to repeat his statement about 
a very great mail outside this House. 1 ehalienge him to do so again, if 
he has the moral courage to do so. 

Mr. President : Order, Order. 

MauM Abul Kasem : Then, Sir, I will go still further. Pandit 
Motilal Nehru has said and said with great force and truth that there 
are two parties, political parties, in this country — the Swarajists who are 
not enamoured of the T)resent constitution or the reforms under the Gov- 
ernment of India Act, and the Liberals, including the ^Moderates as he 
phrases them. Tliey say that this party wants to give the reforms a fair 
trial. These are the two parties. But 1 may mention that in this country 
there was another r>arty, a small coterie who 'were very much enamoured 
of these reforms and who wanted to give them not only a trial but who 
W'ere wedded to them, who were fosterfathers of these reforms, if I may 
call them so. In Bengal, Sir, on the 26th August last there was this 
edifying spectacle, if I may call it so — the spectacle of the fosterfathers, 
the promoters, the supporters of the reforms, joining hands wdtii those 
whose whole object was to 'wreck the constitution. Now wdiy should people 
who were absolutely apart in politics about the question of reforms join 
hands ? There w^as one party, and they were honest and straightforward, 
who said they v/anted to wreck dyarcliy, to kill it. I can understand that. 
But those people who wanted to run the dyarchy and who had supported 
it right through — ^they went and joined hands with the 'wreckers of the 
constitution. My reading of the situation is that they did it because the 
dyarchy was being run by a Government w%ich ivas Muhammadan in 
name if not Muhammadan in character 

Mr. Amar Nath Dull 1 1 may tell my Honourable friend. . . . 

'Mr. President : Order, Order. ’ The Honourable Member will get 
Ms change later, 

Manlvi AhiM K^aem ; When the non-Muhammadan Members or some- 
particular Members of this House cheered and approved of that statement 
:0f'Mr. Jinnah about the Muhammadan demands they thought that they 
iifid taken the %vind mil of our 'Sails." Smmtrahh MeMher : Do you 
the Muhaittniadans ! • I represent nobody, my own' 

' I rf eorded. and ^ I want ; 'tb. judge . it. 
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Mr. Amar Math Dutt : AYere you not unsucces.sfiil in two consti- 

iwiieies f 

Maiilvi Abiil Kaseia : I may have been iin.snccessful in two consti- 
tiieiieies, but see aroiind me people whom I have got elected to several 
places in older days* Fiii th, professions, principles have been laid down 
times wiliiout number* I for one Vvdil not be satisfied with that; I want 
positive action shown. Pandit Motilai Nehru in the course of his brilliant 
speeeli put a quest ion to the Europeans and said We want you to let 
us walk and lielp us in doing *so.^’ I will rex>eat the same question to him 
and I will tell liini If you want India to progres*s, if you want to attain 
responsible self-government if yon want freedom from the chains under 
wliieli W’-e suffer and whieh is as humiliating and as degrading to me as to 
you* 1 *say the best course -would be to raise up the li^luhammadans, bring 
tbem up to (he same standard and place them in the same ])Osition wdiich 
they oecuiiiedi so that iliey may -walk and march in liand in liaruL^’ I have 
been told tliat these minor questioms can be settled afterwards; Let us 
first get rid of the luireaiicracy and then we will *settie our difl'erences and 
‘everytliing will go on peaceiuliy*’’ With due re*speet to my distinguished 
friend, I beg to ddfer from him on that point. . . . 

Pandit Shamlal Nehru : May I ask my Honourable friend if he was 
not personally resporisif>le for the Lucknow Pact in 1916 ? 

Maulvi Abul Easem : I tvas and I still hold to it ; but what I want is 
that that pact and any pact tluit ma^/ follow must be tran;d.ii ted into action 
by yon and not by a bureaucracy 

Pandit Shamlal Nehru : As soon as we get self-government* 

Maulvi Abul Kasem : What ^ I say is this : I make this a condition 
prP'.:f‘4lerit beeorise in all matters a combination between a strong and a 
•m'cak |\arly is ebvays dangerous for tlie weaker i'>arty and then^fime I say 
if yr.ii want us 1o march liand in hand with you* to walk slioulder to 
shou]d,<u’ with you. 1 -wo-edd ask you '' Give me the positiGii, the privilege 
and Ibe strenntli in order that I can do So far. Sir, with reference 

to my particular amendment. 

I .sliall not detam tlie House, Sir, because abler men have discussed 
the \arjoiis elements of the question under discussion ; but I will say this 
miudi that I do not avrrea with Colonel Crawford when he says that British 
prejudices about medical attendance should be respected. I know of no 
per-un wlio would object to be placed under treatment by a foreigner. I 
do iKd know what Diwan Bahadur Rangaehariar meant when he said that 
he vaulted a Brahmin to be treated by a Brabmin. I for one, if I am sick, 
prefer to be trevated by a doctor who was qualified and not by a merely 
Mussalman doctor. ... . 

Diwan Bahadur T. Eangachariar : If mj Honourable friend will for- 
give me for interrupting him, I find that speaker after speaker is not cap- 
able of understanding a joke. 

Maiilvi Abul Kasem : After all it was a joke. There are of course 
many things in the recommendations of the Lee Commission which are not 
acceptable to me. But the difficulty lies both with regard to the Resolu- 
'tion brought in by’Sir Alexander Muddiman and the amendment of Pandit 
' Motilai Nehru. Dr. Datta said that he would not vote for the one and that 
was obliged __ to vote for tho other because he accepted it in principle^ 

liSBPI TT^ 
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My unfortunate position is that I cannot accept Sir Alexander Muddiman’s 
Resolution as it stands, nor can I accept the amendment of Pandit Motilal 

Neliru. 

Mr. W, F. Hudson {Bombay : Nominated Official) : Sir, at this 
stage in the evening I cannot expect to interest the House, but I can 
at any rate promise to be brief. There appear to me to be about 
twenty grounds on which I should like to oppose the Honourable 
Pandit's amendment, but, as I hope to obseiwe the time-limit rather 
more successfully than some of my Honourable friends who have spoken 
before me, it is obvious that I must confine myself to one or two points. 

My main objection to the amendment is that it is a delaying amendment. 

That was probably not the intention of the Honourable Pandit, hut 
it will unquestionably have that effect if it is passed and carried into 
effect. The Services have already waited an intolerably long time for 
reliefs which were overdue four years ago, and as each month goes by 
the financial situation of the individual officer grows worse and worse. 

I do not propose now to weary the House with a long and painful history 
of the representations that were made to the Government of India from \ 

every Service and from every province from the year 1920. It has been 1 

well said that the mills of God grind slowly ; but in the eyes of the : 

Services the mills of God are high velocity engines compared with the f 

mills of the Government of India. At long last, however, when hundreds i 

of officers had given up the unequal struggle and taken their propor- ! 

tionate pensions and gone Home in the hope of being able to pick up | 

a decent living there, then the Koyal Commission was appointed, and I 

although many months elapsed before they started work, when they j 

did get to work they grasped the fact at pnee that this was a matter j 

of extreme urgency and tJiey most eommendabiy got out their Report 
in what for a Royal C’ommission must have been r(Uiord time. I would 
also drav* the attention of the Honse to the fact that in their recommen- 
dations they unanimously urge that there should be as little delay as 
possible in taking action on their proposals. And now, Sir, at this point, 
after four years of weary waitixig and financial stress and just when i 

a spark of hope has been lighted, it is proposed by the amendment to j 

scrap this Report and to do the vliole work over again. For the work would i 

have to be done over again, since I think it must be obvious to anyone / 

that evidence given under the seal of secrecy could not possibly be 
divulged to anyone for whom it was not intended. Any Secretary 
of State who attempted to divulge it would be hounded out of public 
life ill England and deservedly so. (Pandit Shamhl Nehru : Not j 

'even to the Government ? '0 No, Sir. Not even to the Government. ’''I 

It was intended for the Royal Commission. Now, it is not explained ^ 
why there is any reason to suppose that this Commitlee^ would "do the 
, work any better or more equitably than the body of distinguished 
.public nien who were recently appointed by the Crown. In this kind 
of question there must be finality somewhere, and I submit that the 
^unttimons' finding of a Royal Commission on which India was 'Veiy 
, admirably jppresented and this House in particular was represented 'f. 
by one of ite 'ablest and most independent Members should be accepted \ 

by all reasonable men. ^ ^ ‘ 

^ Noiy, Sir,' T propose briefiy 4#' explain ;qne or twm matters in regard ■ ^ 
relief I is urgently needi^, . 'The amendment says that no 
^j'|'.;l^l^5riaLeyidenee m .1 propose 'therefore td • 
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i!idic*.ate just a few facts and figiires~as' few figures as possible, as 
I o!)serve that the Honourable Mr. Jinnah does not like being bombard- 
ed with them- Figures are things you cannot get away from altogether 
in discussing a matter of this nature. The point which I wish to draw 
your attention to is that relief which %ve call free passages, one of the 
most important from our point of view. As regards this, I cannot 
hut note with surprise and regret that, judging from the amendments 
I see before me and the speeches we have heard, many Honourable 
^rembers are opposed to any concessions of this kind. I said with 
surprise because T should Live thought that a concession in this form 
would have obtained a special degree of sympathy in this country. 
L(»ve of his home is one of the strongest, sentiments of every Indian, 
and, though I do not want in the lea.st to be unduly sentimental on 
tins occasion, I should like Honourable Members just to ask themselves 
seriously lunv they would feel if they had been cut off for years and 
years, as scores of European Civil servants have been by the cost of 
passages, from a siglit of their parents or their children. Xow, for 
tlie figures. In 1913 — I take a typical ease — a return passage of an 
officer, his vdfe and one child cost about Ks. 3,000. In 1920, when the 
revised scale of pay was fixed, the cost was Rs. 2,000. To-day it stands 
at Rh. .1,000. Xow, cd* course, 1 understand that to the successful professional 
men whom, I see ax'ound me — many of whom I feel sure have doubled their 
fees since the War — Rs. 5,000 is a mere bagatelle. But how is a junior 
officer %vith a wife and child on Rs. 1,200 or Rs. 1,500, how is he ever 
going to save Rs. 5,000 when he can barely pay his bills in this counti\y 1 
It simply cannot be done, and if he takes leave at all, he has to do one 
of two things — he either has to borrow on his insurance policy or he 
has to liorrow from Government^ — ^which latter resort cripples his re- 
sourcHs for many years to come, after his return from leave. So the 
Royal Commission realised tluit it is essential that an officer should 
have a passage to Europe, not only in his own interest but in the 
interest of his efficiency as a public servant and that, owing to a rise 
of nearly 200 per cent, in tlie cost of passages since the last revision 
of pay, some relief is .absolutely necessary. And it seems to me. Sir, 
that the Royal Commission have given the relief where it is most need- 
ed. In this concession there is no encouragement to extravagant 
standard of living such as I understand some Honourable Members 
consider now prevails — though goodness knows on what grounds. This 
concession makes it possible for an officer to see his home and his eliildren- 
at long intervals and to fit himself to discharge his duties efficiently in 
this country. Moreover, there is nothing in the least unusual in thisLon- 
eession, as we heard from the Honourable the Finance Member this morn- 
ing. The Government of the Malay States and I may add the 
Governments of the African Colonies give it, and most of the* 
European firms give it. Had the Government of India given it 
in days gone by, it is highly probable that there would have ‘been 
no need for a Royal Commission at all. The Civil Service never- 
pressed for it until circumstances absolutely compelled them to do so, 
but the time has come when they cannot get on without it. Sir, scores* 
of officers, I may say, hundreds of officers, are waiting eagerly for this 
concession to be sanctioned : men who have borne the burden and 
the heat of the day through long years without a break. They are 
a sight of ^ their homes and their children, and this as their 
/only chance. And if it is denied to them, in my belief there will be 
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,a wave of diseonteiit throughout the „ Serviceis such as India has never 
before e:s:perieneed. 


There are many other points which I should have liked to discuss, 
but I must leave them as the time is already late. But before I sit 


down I want in all good irdth to make this appeal to the Asseni].)ly. It 


has been said vrith some degree of truth that no argument and no speech 
has ever turned a vote in a democratie House, and perhaps vre can hardly 
expect an exception in this, one of the youngest representative Assem- 
blies in the world. The argument which T am going to use is one which 
was put yesterday in rather a different form and received in paris 
of the House Avith, what are called in the House of Commons ironical 
cheers — 1 veninre to hope that there wdll be no ironical cheers to-day. 

I put the argument in all good faith and it is not really a humorous 
matter at all. One of the aspirations, as we have heard several times ‘ 
to-day — one (ff the aspirations of many Members of this Legislature 
is that the control of the wliole of the All-India Services should be 
transferred to India tmd exercised by the Government of Tndia or the 
Local Governments through a Public Service Commission. ’With that 
'aspiration as such I have no quarrel 'whatever. On the conti'ary I 
understand and sympathise with it. But it cannot be realised, and 
I venture to »say it never Avill be realised, until it has been clearly establish- 
ed by something more than words — we have had very kind words to-day, 
hut v'e Avant something more than words — that the Services Avili be treated 
uas fairly by the Indian Government as they are by the Secretary of 
State. XoAV, it is no use blinking the fact that tlie Seiwices at present 
are convinced that such Avould not be tlie case, and if we may judge by the 
political speeches and writings of the last four years, and even by some 
of the speeches in this Assembly, they have sound grounds for their 
apprehension. And noAv, Sir, there is a unique opportunity, — an op|.)or- 
tunity ^vhich I tliink is not likely to recur for years— -to sIioav that the 
apprehensimis cf the Services are quite ill-founded and that this country 
is prepared to treat its permanent Oivil servants as fairly as any other. 
If this Assembly to-day generously and unanimously accepts the care- 
fully considered proposals of the Eoyal Commission in regard to the 
relief of the Services, there is no question that the impression that will 
be made upon the British Government, the British Parliament, and the 
British people, will be profound, and that it Avill be difficult hereafter 
io maintain the argument that the Services need and must have for years 
the protection of the Secretary of State. But if this Assembly is so ili- 
ladvised — I do not wish to use any unpleasant word — if this 
Assembly is so unwise as to reject these proposals or postpone them to 
some remote and obscure future, then the British Government, the 
,, , British Parliament, and the British 'people, Avho' still 'have a robust faith 
in the impartiality and capacity,, of Eoyal Commissions, wdll realise that 
y ■ the , apprehensions of the Services ' were well-founded, and that much 
'■ ' -iratcnmust flow under the bridges before a'ehange can be made. I repeat, 

, ^ Sir, this 'is a hnique opportunity for doing a highly effective thing at a 
' ' comparatively small cost, and an opportunity which I make bold to say 
my one with sound political- sense would gladly and readily grasp. 
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Biwaii Bahadur T, Eangachariar : Will you permit me to ask the 
II‘oii 0 Urai)le who has just spoken and his fellow ofiicers to advise 

the Govenmieiit to accept the offer made by Sir Cliimaiilal Setalvad ? 

Pandit Madan Mohan Maiaviya (Allahabad and'Jhansi Divisions : 
Noii-iiiiliaiiiriiadan iiurai) : The debate has been long and has been unique 
ill the history of this Assembly, and at this late hour I .shall endeavour to 
put the few points that 1 have to as brietly as I can. There are certain 
poinis upon wliicli 1 think opinion should be unanimous. After the appeal 
which Mr. Hudson lias made, I shall ask him and other members of the 
Civil iServiees and my other European friends to try to realise the position 
of us, liitlians. I will ask him and ocher members of the European 
Herviees and non-ofrieial Europeans to try to get into our skin and to 
realise the position we are in. I will ask them not to bo led awaiy hj the 
impression that we have come determined to vole against the Kesoliition 
o£ the lloiiourabh: the Home Member and to carry the ameudnie-it of Pandit 
Motilal Xehru irrespeeiive of any consideration of wiiat k riglit and just.. 
Let mo assure them that we have given the matter the fullest con.sideratioii 
and let me aiuiro diem that we have listened with attention and respect 
to every arguniear Thai lias been ];)ut before the Assembly. Nothing would 
give us greater ])leasu!={' and sincerer satisfaction than that we should 
agree with our European fellow subjects in the Assembly. 

(At this stage Diwan Bahadur T. Rangaehariar, Deputy President,, 
took the Chair.) 

I know there v/oiild be a thrill ox satisfaction throughout the land so 
far as the members of the Civil Service are concerned if we should 
aeeepi the pro])o.sal of the Honourable the Home Member, and my friends 
will eoneefie t.hat wc are human. We should like to share that thrill of 
satisfaction, w’e should be cheered, we should be pleased to know that we 
had given satisfaction by our action to our European friends. But there 
is a higher duty that rests upon us. We are not here as masters of the 
purse that wx^ are asked to vote on. We represent the people, a people 
admittedly ver}" poor, and every proposition whieli involves expenditure 
which is put before us requires that w^e should give it our earuevSt and 
honest considerm:ion and vote upon it with no other consideration except 
what is due to the people. I admit that it is due to the people that the 
public servants of the country should be satisfied on all reasonable 
grounds that their claims are properly dealt with. But I think my 
friends opposite will also agree that it is due to the people that the 
public servants of the country should also realise what the people can bear 
and what they cannot bear. It has been admitted in the debate that the 
salaries of the I. C. S. stand higher than those of the Services in other 
departments, and so far as I knowr, of the Services iii all other countries 
except perhaps America. 

p Y. Belvi (Bombay Southern Division : Non-Miihammadan 
.Kurai) : Not even America. The Civil Service is the highest paid in the 
whole world. 

■ .r P^Rdit Bfadan Mohan Ifelaviya 'rThat was my own impression, but 
I was told by an English friend of tho- exception. '■ 

Deputy Pre^dont t If the Honourable Member wants to speak 

seat and.^theaH' wffl ask 
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Pandit Madan Moliaii Malaviya : Now, Sir, my Honourable friends, my 
European friends, know that for decades past we Indians 

6 p.M. have been eomplaiiiing that the salaries given, to the 

[udian Civil Hervjui(>. mid to the higher European Services in this eoiiiitry 
were extravagaidiy liigh. At the end of nearly fifty years the Commission 
which was appointed in 1912 proposed increases in that ralary. The Corn- 
Tifission reported in 1914 but the report was dealt wdth and final orders 
were passed on it in 19] 9-20. The salaries were increased, increased we 
were told at the time to the satisfaction of all the incmbers <n* most of 
the members of the Bervlees. My Honourable friend, the De|)iity President,, 
who is now presiding over our delibeimtions, pointed out )'-esterday that 
taking into considcrutioit the six years that had elapsed, the tkv.!'el:ary of 
, Si ate and the Government of India made additions to the propo.5!ils of the 
Islington Commissirei in order that the salaries should be pro])ortionately 
inerc'S.sed in view of the rise in prices which had taken place bcb.wren VMd 
and 1920. He told us that nearly a erore and 15 iaklis wore added to the 
total of the increases given. Nov/ Sir, he also told us that since 1920 there 
has been a decline in the prices. Thai point stands unco.iitroverted. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : I rise to a point of explanation, 
Sir. I pointed out to you, Sir — ^the Honourable Pandit wms perhaps not 
listening — tlmt the mistake "was made by you of taking the year 1920. The 
year 1919 was the year in which the increased or revised salaries were 
given and there has' been a considerable rise in prices since then. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : My Honourable friend has not 
jsaid that there has been no decline since 1920. There may have been some 
increases in the prices of some articles for a short time after 1919, but 
taking as a wdiole all articles that have to be used and paid for T think 
the position taken up by my friend, the Honourable. Mr. Eangachariar, 
still holds good. {The Honourahle Sir Basil Blaekcit : No. ”) Then, 
Sir, must agree to differ. Having regard to the facts stated by Mr. 
Eangachariar and Sir Pinwhotamdas Thakiirdas, I am not satisfied and 1 do 
not knoW' that many Members of this House are satisfied, that there has not 
been a decline in the prices, taking all things together. And certainly 
the Honourable the BTuance Member has not established that there ha>s 
been any substantial rise in the prices since 1920. Now, Bir, I submit 
the position is that the salaries that were given in 1019 we3‘e regarded as 
adequate. In a book published by Mr. Hughes and named Careers for 
our sons which is an excellent publication setting forth the avenues of 
employment open to British youth, it is pointed out that the increases 
that wei'e given would have been satisfactory but for certain facts, and 
those facts are specifically mentioned.'’ It says ; 

Before the war the commeaeihg pay wag adequate but during the war the rise 
in the value of the rupee and general inereases in the emoluments of all officials rjused 
it to the high figure of £9MSd^ 

I may say that the book was published in 1923, 

i , howevet the rupee haa dropped to the pre-war level of 1 j. 44., and the 

tipoMineuts, Increased though they are, do not meet the Mgh cost of living in India 
ixeept by tm exereise of strict economy, ” 

That is a phrase which I wish the House, to by the exercise 

of strict eeonoiriy Then the writer' go® on to say : ^ 

The advent of -isIf-goTtinment Ib whereby the adnilpistration of 0ovcm'^ 
li ‘44*^ ,4k ^ Itidiah hfts btought 'olAtCt'bhanges in 
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Tliene were the two grounds mentioned. It was admitted that the 
salaries" had been raised sufiieiently high, but it was said that they were 
such that bt'canse of the fall of the rupee one had to practice strict economy 
In order to get on satisfactorily. Now it is in this position that deiiuiiids 
liave been put forward by the Services for further increa>ses to the salaries 
ill the shape of various allowances and passages, etc, I ask, Sir, Meinbep 
of this Hiuisf, iiieludiiig my friends on the Government Bench, whether in 
hU^h a state of things the only consideration to be put before the Assembly 
and the GoTeriiiiient in this country and in England is the need, the greater 
need, of the Civil Berviees, or is the eoxidition of the people also a factor 
to be taken into coiwiileration ? I ask the House, Bir, to bear in uiiiid 
that during the last three years, after the close of the v;ar, additional hixa- 
timu 10 lli<Cexteiil of 41 erores has been put upon the people of this coiml’iy. 

I a k the Ilon-je to bear in mind that this taxation has pressed very hard 
upon the people. Jt has affected the general prosperity of trade and indus- 
try ill this country. Business has been slack ; there is a long and loud com- 
plaint throughout llie country that the condition of the people has become 
very mucli averse lluui wliat it was during the days of the war. In siieh 
a state of thing-', Bir, vrlien the Government have found it necessaiy to 
add 41 cimres of additional taxation to what existed three 3 ^ears ago, is it 
conceivable that in any other country, in any Parliament which represents 
the people and is solicitous primarily of the welfare of the people, and 
after it and subject to it of the welfare of the Services, is it conceivable 
that propiosals for further increasing salaries or giving allowances to the 
-extent to which it is now proposed, would be put forwuird by any respons- 
ible Government ? I mean no offence and I hope no offence will be taken, 
but T ask niy Honourable friends on the Government Benches and I ask 
my Eurojjcan friends to consider the two things together. Undoubtedly the 
Services may find it hard to meet their requirements without strict 
'■economy, some of the mciobers of the Services may be labouring under real 
liardsliips ; wlien so many Euroiiean friends and Members of the Govern- 
ment reiterate that members of the Services are suffering hardships, it is 
no pb^asiire to us to contradict their statement. We have got no evidence 
on which %ve cuiii come to that eondusion. But we are not in a position at 
the same time to d^dinitdy contradict wdiat they say, I assume that some 
meuib(*rs of the Ber^dees find it a real hardship to get on because the rupee 
has fallen. But, Sir, the fall of the rupee is not a netv event in the history 
of British Indian adniinistration. For the last sevetity years anxl more 
mombors of the (h’vil Service as well as the people of India have had painful 
knowledge of the fact tJiat a fall in the value of the rupee inflicts a great 
loss upon Imlia, both upon the people, sometimes upon the Services. The 
Services have on the whole been rtouiierated for the losses inflicted upon 
them for a long Dme past by the payment of exchange compensation 
allowance. When its abolition was decided upon, they were given substan- 
tial additions to their salaries. Now that being the position, I ask the 
House to consider whether, in view of the increases given in 1919-20, in view 
of the general pov<3rty of the people of this country, in view of the initial 
high salaries paid to the Indian Civil Service, and in view of the fact that 
41 crores of additional taxation has recently been put upon the people, 
and that there is no prospect of reducing it ior the present : in view also 
,of the fact that the Provincial Governments are being starved -in all 
, - Departments which most vitally affect -the interests of the people, I a#, 

■' European friends, my friends, my brethren of the 

;Viiidtan Cml Service, to press their elaims’for increases to -'salaries and’ 
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allowances in the manner in wliicli it is being done ? And if those claims 
are real and if it is so very necessary to press them, is it wrong of ns who 
come here by the suli'rages of the people to ask that evidence should be ]>laee(l 
before ns to support them* Thei-e is such a thing as a sinall voice witlun 
ns iiiviiuiii beings who are in this Assembly, and tliat voice has to be saiis- 
ficcl parfcieiilariy when we are dealing with the interests of other people. 
That voice deinaiids that the facts upon which the members of the Civil 
Seiniee have asked for additional advantages being given tliem, should 
be placed before ns and that wc shouid be trusted to come to a fair and 
just conclusion upon such evidence. We are asked to take the recommend- 
atioiis of the Commission on trust, because the Commisshni was composed 
of lioiioiiraiile men. Of coarse they were all honoiirabJe men ; of course 
they were apjiolnted hy Hih hlajcsty the liing Emperoi% but tbrnt is not 
sufficient to satisfy me tliat they liave come to right coneliisions. 
yiiey are human as much as we are. If we are 'believed by some 
of our fellow ]}*Iembers to be going wrong at this lUfirnent in spite 
of the deliJjorations v:hich vre !ia\e had among ourselves, whih no other 
desire than to come to the riglit conclusion, is it very wrcuig to think 
that our friends of the Royal Commission might have gone wrong in the 
conclusions at wliicli they arrived ? I hope not, Uxid, tliereiore, I Iiope 
my European friends will at least give ns the credit of not having come 
with a perverse determination to vote against the Resolutiori of my esteemed 
friend, the Honourable the Home Member, for the mere fun of it. If 
'we are unable to siiiiport the Resolution it is because we feel that we ovre it 
to our people that before we agree to them, v/e should be satisfied that 
the increases which are deman(le<l, which are asked for, are jusTifialie. 
That is our position. Vfe do not w’b-.ii to be unjust to the Services. 
Several friends have said that there vrill ]>o wide dirscdisfaction among 
the Services if the recommendatiems arc not accepted. My esteemed 
friend, Mr. Willson, deviated from the attitude of calm consideration 
Vydiich he generally adopts and almost threatened that the recommenda- 
tions must be accepted in toto or the Chambers of Commerce backed by 
all the British capital that is invested in this country would rebel againsit 
Government. Another Honourable Member said that if these recommen- 
dations are not accepted, it will create a feeling among the people in 
England and the Services that we are an unciviii.sod lot. A third 
Honourable Member has just now told us that if these recommendations 
are disregarded, we shall be regarded as a very unwise people and 
the question of wdiat further concession in the diri'ction of constitutional 
reform should be given us in the future will be prejudiced. Now, Sir, 
I am eoneerned with the living present. It is not for me to peep into 
the future and to shape my conduct at this moment by a consideration 
of what Judgment may be passed by my fellow-subjeets in England or in 
this country upon our action. We have a very clear issue before us. Have 
W6 got any evidence before this House to support the view that in spite of 
tie additions of salaries given in 1919-X920, there is justification for the 
rfurtler increases which are asked Tor ! ' Such evidence has not been 
placed before iia. .One gentleman said, and I may Join with Dr, Datta In 
eohgratulating him on Ms fine speech, though I do not agree wdth him 
in many points, -w^Chlonel Crawford ‘told us that Pandit Motllal Nehni 
would not place his 'domestic, affairs before aiiy Committee and. he 
ilonld not expect' European Members; of -The Service to place evidonee 
t|eir domestle affairs before tbis House. I am sure il Paiuiit^ 
tat '"'Nehru Wanted 'the Xb \4terease the emoluments wMeK 
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he might be getthig r.-i the Legal Adviser of the Goveni’nent of India 

or in any other eapacity, on grounds similar to those which have, been 
urged in the ease under consideration, he 'woiihl certainly have to sub- 
mit facts to su|)|)ort his ease to the Committee which might he appointed 
to go iiito the matter. No one would like to peep into 

Pandit Motilal Nehru : 1 would double mj fees instead of submit! iiig 
my accounts. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malayiya : We have no wish to peep into the 
private affairs of any of our fellow-subjects. But wiien tliey ask for 
increases in sahu'ies, or allowances on the ground of diffleultie; in making 
the tVr’O ends meet, when they prcseJit a budget in which they slio^r the 
number of servants they employ and the salaries which they have to give 
to these servants, when they show v;hat amount they have to spend over 
the edoeation of their children and so on, they must submit evidence in 
support of their case to those who ari? re(iuired to vote the increases asked 
for. Of course it is open to the Government as it is constituted to accept 
the recommendations of the Lee Commission. The Secretary of State has 
got powers under which he can do almost anything he likes in relation to 
the finances of India. It is very kind coui'tesy that he has asked us to 
expi^ess an opinion on the recommendations of the Commission. He can 
overrule us. 15ut if he will overrule us, he will be acting upon his owii 
responsibility. He may be satisfied upon the evidence that he has looked 
into or he may look into that the claims of the Services are just and 
reasonable, and that, even in the present condition of the ])eopie of India, 
the recommendations of the Commission should be accepted. But we 
are not given the opportunity to be so satisfied. We are not put in a 
position to know the facts and to base our judgment upon them. In this 
situation what do we urge ? What we urge is not that we should turn a 
deaf ear to all repjrcsentations regarding increases in salaries but that we 
should act as any smusible private individual would. Suppose there is a 
private individual whooe income is limited, even as a Member of the Govern- 
ment of India, to Rs. 6,666 a mouth. He finds that he has got several 
servants in his employ and that he cannot, owing to his limited means, 
keep all these servants satisfied. What will he decide ! He will decide that 
instead of keeping all the servants dissatisfied he should give notice to two of 
them and be content with two less, or engage others on cheaper terms in 
their places. That is the proposal which has been put before this Assembly 
for the consideration of the Government, AVhat we say is this. If you 
are so thoroughly .satisfied that the Services need some further relief, then 
act fairly by the Services and by the people, and earn the gratitude of both. 
Agree to stop furtlier recruitment in England in the future. What is the 
good of going on adding to the number of discontented men in the Services f 
What is the good of adding to the volume of discontent that must prevail 
in this country if you give these increases over the heads of the people in 
spite of the opposition of the representatives of the |)eople f Clearly, you 
and we ought to agree that justice should be done to the existing members 
of the Services. I think from all that has been said every Member of this 
House is satisfied that we are prepared to consider any legitimate griev- 
ances which any member of the Services may have. These members are 
our fellow-subjects and our brethren. I do not wish to speak of them as 
, ’iervants, though we all are servants of the;public. I do not wish 
$hpuM be the ^smallest feeling in the mind of any member of'tte ' 
that it is a pleasure to us* to criticise them or to. oppb^ theii" 
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claims. We value the work that they have done. We appreciate it. We 
honour them for their work, though we regret also that there is another 
side of the picture to which we have to draw their attention. But we agree 
that if they have a just grievance, that grievance should be considered in 
the fairest possible manner. 


(At this stage Mr. President resumed the Chair.) 


What do we suggest ? AYhat does the amendment suggest f It sug- 
gests that the further recruitment of Europeans in England should be 
stopped. That will enable us to effect some saving. We do not want to 
appropriate that saving to the general revenues. Being assured of it 
we wish to consider what we must give to our European friends of the 
Indian Services in order that they should be reasonably satisfied. We do not 
want any member of the Indian Services to have a reasonable cause for 
discontent or dissatisfaction. We do not want any member of the 
Civil Service to think that, if we Indians have a voice in the settlement 
of their claims, we are determined to use that voice against them. li 
they should take that view, let me tell my friends that they will be doing 
a great injustice to us. We wish to be just to them. We only desire 
that they too should be just to us and to the people, whom both they 
and we’ are bound in honour and in duty to serve 


That, Sii% is the first reason, for the proposal which has been put 
forward on this occasion to stop the future recruitment of the Services 
in England. The primary consideration is to find both a justification 
and the means for the giving of the relief which is asked for. Do not 
let any Member think that this proposal is put forward as a dodge to 
delay the giving of relief. My Honourable friend, the last speaker^ 
thought that the amendment was a delaying amendment. It is not 
jso. Speaker after speaker on this side of the House has stated that 
we are prepared at once to go into a consideration of the claims of 
the Services. But our. proposal has not commended itself to the 
Honourable the Commerce Member, and the Honourable the Finance 
Member has joined him in rejecting it instead of helping him to con- 
sider it more carefully. I regret it, Sir, I regret that a proposal which 
has been put forward in all earnestness, in all honesty of purpose, 
jdiould not have received a more favourable consideration from my esteemed 
friends on the Government Benches. I do not make light of their difficuB 
tio». I know what their difficulties are. But this is an occasion on which 
the difficulties of our position ought to be placed before the Government 
in England to be considered along with the difficulties of which the 
Services complain. But there are other reasons, Sir, why this proposal 
has been put forward. It has been pointed out that English youths are 
not willing to offer themselves for the Indian Services in large numbers 
' of chaiaged cirewa^tanoes. One of these eireumstances^ itf 

mentioned in the book from which I quoted, is the altered outlook brought 
' tike tike lhdia»sationo| the Services. To my 

tO;fee 'Siwed tjkat certain positions in the Indian. Oiyil 
' It: im dhem m the future^ ajwl that is the reaw 

tht' waWlt oi appointeeat of CJommiMion the ,langn^e 

tangua^ used in that of any 

^ the . From the time ‘the- Aft 4i^ 

' ^ ,Govem»^.t had avoMed the nse^ of Hit ' 

mA diners they h^d 

18 IS Amm IhAf ho dMim#|oa'^bn|d -be m$i$' betwe^i', 
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anfl .Enro(«|)eaBs an .such, that no Indian would be debarred from holding any 
appointiiHuit for which he may be qualified merely by reason of his race. 
For the first time in the warrant of appointment of the Koyal Commission 
with wdiich we are dealing, it wms said that it should inquire into the re- 
«|ruitnxeiit of Europeans and Indians respectively for which provision 
ihoiild be made under the constitution established by the Act of 1919/^ 
poiv, I submit, Sir, this was a regrettable departure. In 1861 -when the 
Indian (.'oimcils Bill and the Services Bills were under consideration in 
Parliament, a proposal was made that it should be specifically x>rovided 
that Indians would be represented in the Councils. Sir Charles Wood, 
the then Secretary of State, refused to do so on the ground which he 
explicitly stated that '' to hold the perfect equality before the law of all 
Her Majesty ^s subjects and that there was no distinction, such as 
European and Indian, among the subjects of the Queen, wdiatever might 
be their <lifrerences ol' birth, or race or religion. ‘i1iis departure, 1 sub- 
mit, was regrettaliie, hut there it was, and the Commission has made its. 
rceommendations for dividing the posts between Indians and Europeans.. 
Well, if on account of the fear of the diminution of prospects which is felt 
by the members of the Indian Civil Service, they want to be assured that 
certain posts in the Civil Service shall in future be reserved for them, that 
is exactly the constitutional objection wdiich arises so far as we are con- 
cerned. We do not w^ant to create a further super-class in the ruling 
ciavss wdiich has existed so long in this country. W e want that members 
of the Indian Civil Service should come into the service by virtxie of their 
merit and not as Europeans or Indians. That is another reason why we 
object to these proposals of the Commission. 


Lastly, Sir, we want that the recruitment for the Indian Civil 
Services should stop in England also in order that Indians should have a 
fair chance of filling up the higher appointments in their country. India 
has not had a chance during all these many years of building uj> a public*, 
service of its own, nor shall it have it until recruitment in England 
stopped. I agree with my Honourable friend, the Member for Commerce,, 
in desiring that we should have an honest, strong and efficient public 
service. I agree with the proposals of the Commission, that we should 
have a Public Services Commission and Public Service Acts. We desire 
that we should pass such Acts as early as we can in this Assembly and take 
action upon them. But we want that we should consider the matter on a 
correct basis and under fair eondiiions. So long as the recruitment and con- 
trol of such a large number of important appointments will remain with the 
Secretary of State, the building up of a really efficient Indian public service 
will be practically impossible. The presence of what will be regarded as a 
superior service will act like a Upas tree, and it will not allow any 
healthy plant to grow under it. We therefore desire that the primary 
question of the control of the Services'^ should be settled in our favour, and 
that we should be given a fair chance o'f building up a real, honest, efficient 
todian Civil Service of our own. As my English' f riends know, the buEd- 
ii^ up of a public service is not a thing which can be effected in a ■ 
Their own Civil Service is not more than a century old. Up to the ipid^ 
last century « there was no organised .Civil Service in Bnglaird; : ’Off 
on the Civil fervice of the day in- 1849, Sir Charles Trowel 
:||^^ldTbed'it :aS' inactive,,,, ineompetent and overs.tafled.in..numberB,.^ ■ 

Hiere ht a gememi — he to tok fwible eaWlAl^r^ 
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STiC'ceijs in tht‘ open ('ompetitioii of the legal, medical and mercantile professions. 
There being no linutation in regard to the age of admission in the great offices of 
State, the dregs of all other professions are attracted to the public service as to a 
secure asvluni, iu which although prospects are moderate, tailure is impossible, 
provided the most ordinary attention be paid to the rules of the Department.’' 

This was the state of tilings in England in 1849. On the recom- 
mendation of Sir diaries Treveleyau and Sir Stafford Xortheote the Civil 
Service Commission was organised, and it is oniy since then that the English 
people iiave had the benefit of being served by an excellent Civil Service. 
The Civil Service of India was constituted a few }'ears. later ; and w'e 
know that unless a Civil Service Commission like that is constituted, 
and the Service properly organised and controlled, we cannot expect 
the Service to be iioiiest, efficient, and impartial. We know that in the 
days of Clive the servants of the Company were not of the type of which 
Englishmen could be proud, and we know that their emoluments were 
fixed at higli figures in order to fortify them against temptation and to 
^enable them to act with a sense of decorum and to build up honourable 
traditions of the Service. The present Service is the result of sixty yeai's 
of regulation. We lionour it for its incorruptibility. As the Honourable 
Sir Charles Innes put it, we want that the Services in India should be 
,as honesr, as efficient and as incorruptible as the present Civil Service is, if 
not even better. {A Voice : But are they incorruptible ? '') There may 
be exceptions, but exceptions should not be noticed, when the bulk of the 
Service is, undoubtedly, honest, efficient and incorruptible. We desire, 
.Sir, to develop such a Service and we feel that if we stop further recruit- 
ment in England we shall be able to build Ui> such a Service. If we do 
not do so, we are also exposed to a new danger. The recommendations 
of the Lee t^ommission distinctly provide that if certain subjects, at present 
reserved, are transferred in future to Ministers, a member of the Civil 
Service who is serving in the reserved field may retire on a proportionate 
pension. Xow, Sir, this possibility has come into existence in the past ; — 
suppose Parliament should see the wisdom and justice of introducing 
provincial autonomy within the next twelve months or two yeaivs in this 
country — just think how many retirements may possibly take place. And 
if at' the same time there is responsibility introduced into the Central 
Government, as we, Indians, earnestly desire it should be introduced and 
as we hope it wull be introduced, then imagine how many retirements there 
might be. And if many members of the Civil Service should in those 
circumstances suddenly retire from the Service, shall we not be left in 
the lurch to find men to take their places f It wuil not be at our 
initiative that they will retire, but suppose they are allowed the privilege 
of retiring in those conditions and suppose they do retire, we shall 
then certainly be left in the lurch. . Therefore let us look facts straight 
in the face. The facts are that the introduction of responsible govern- 
, even ;to the ^ extent to which it, has been carried out in India, has 
th© aspect of the Services. . '.Tiero are Englishmen who are willing 
lovfecnttMIe themselves to the' new state of -things. We honour them ; 
w% aw l^ratefuhto;: them.^ There are 'other Bmglisiimen who do not find 
ft ■ ' with their temperaments, 'nr their -ideas to continue to 

thO' ne# Conditions. We -do noti|quarrel wuth them. They 
.entitled 'to 'those' opinions.. - Bn,t il they want to retire, wo do 
to' ' ‘|#e’ ■ eipdild; to’ the sitwfion'that after', we have paid ''for 
hi! they ^uid ’leave. us. w-hteU’ the eoTahtey.n^y 
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for slojijiing reuniitiiirait in England put before the Government. 1 beg 

t!i<! to consider it seriously. Let them not be under any 

Busapproinnision that by stopping reeruitment in England there will be 
a disaster lirougiit on tliis country. My Honourable friend, Mr. Willson, 
asked that there should be a stable Government. C(udainiy there will 
be a srable Government, The Honourable Sir Charles Lines said that 
oin,* tiling which he and his friends wanted really to hand over to IiidRa 
tvas a strong, efficient, incorruptible Service when, the time came to 
hand over the povrer to Indians. At least that is how I understood him. 
Now. Sir, we are at one with these Honourable Members. We also want 
a stable Government. Will these friends allow me to say, without 
meaning any disrespect, that our anxiety for a stable Government is 
certainly not less than that of either my esteemed friend, Mr. Willson, 
or of the .Honourable Sir Charles Lines. We have a deeper stake, if 
1 may say so, in the country, and we are not altogether devoid of 
commonsense that we should like to disturb a stable Government with-- 
out having the power to establish stability and cany it on. Let there 
also be no apprehension that any vested interests will suffer. My friend, 
Mr. Willson, spoke of British vested interests. I know them, we have no 
quarrel with them ; I assure my friend that no vested interest will 
suffer if my friends will also be just to us and let us have an opportunity 
of promoting our own interests at the same time. We know that the 
Indian <Jivil Service has done a good deal ; I agree with my other friends 
who have spoken before me about the highly meritorious w’ork done by 
that Service. I acknowledge with gratitude their work in the held of 
education— though we wanted more and wider education ; I acknowledge 
the general high standard of justice which they have established ; I 
acknowledge the many other institutions of a beneficial character which 
they have brought into existence. I acknowledge with gratitude what has 
been done in the Punjab in the field of irrigation. But at the same time 
Jet my friends not misunderstand us if ^ve also point out to them that 
we Imve laboured under certain serious disadvantages because ol: the 
preponderance of our English fellow-subjects in the Civil Service. While 
we feel grateful to them for what they have done, w^e feel that a great 
deal more W'ould have be(*n done if Indians had been associated in a much 
larger measure in the Services. 

Sly ITonoiuiible friend, the Home Slember, though he put the whole 
case for the Government and the Services in an admirable manner, un- 
fortunately referred to the communal differences which divide us. 
Sly friend. Sir Charles Innes. fmpiusisrd that point, Now% I w^ant to 
put it to them, without the least intention to offend any member of 
the Indian Civil Service, if it is not a great condemnation of the work 
of the Civil Service that after the seventy years that they have been 
in fiiil power in this country it should be possible to have such xinfor- 
tunate, regrettable, deplorably differences as arise from time to time 
betw’'ecn Hindus and Muhammadans. Is it possible that if the education 
of the masses had been undertaken on the right scale, such strifes and 
such deplorable riots of which unfortunately we have had too many, 
recently, would have ceased to happen f No%v, Sir, w^e Indians have 
'been pressing for forty years ' that 'the 'masses should.be, educat^^’j 
every sensible man knows that the edneation of the masses, is the one 
^ lew. which lifts them up in judgment and in restraint, of temperament. 
Even in England when the masses were unducated, there were most 
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deplorable riots, and to-day riots take place, they are due to want of 
education among the masvses. Honouraile 3Iember : What about 

Ulster V^) There has been a perversion of human nature owing to 
certain conditions in Ulster. For forty years we have pleaded, im- 
plored the Government to introduce universal primary education. The 
Government have not listened to our request. In January 1912 when 
His Majesty the King-Emperor was in India he expressed his desire 
that there should be a net-work of schools and colleges spread over 
the whole of the country, and he said that it was by education alone 
that the condition of his subjects could be lifted. A few months later 
in the same year, my dear departed bi’other, Gopal Krishna Gokhaic, 
brought forward a Bill of a permissive character to allow compulsory 
. primary education to be introduced in certain selected areas. Unfortu- 
nately the members of the Civil Service along v.uth others opposed it, 
and the Bill was not passed. Years have gone by ; crores upon erores 
of rupees have been found for the military requirements of the country ; 
crores of rupees have been found for everything which the Govern- 
ment decided to do ; but education has not yet been brought home to 
the people to one-fourth, or one-fifth or even one-sixth of the extent 
to wdiieh it ought to be clone. I submit there should be a little search- 
ing of heart among my friends of the Indian Civil Service to see if they 
are not responsible for the present deplorable state of things, when 
they speak of communal differences, I submit, Sir, that, if the right 
kind of education had been ])rovided, even my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Abuk Kasem, would have loolced at the question before us in a different 
spirit and ^vould have spoken in a different spirit. It is a matter of 
severe distress of mind to us Indians — I cannot believe that it can be 
a matter of satisfaction to any sober-minded member of the Indian 
Civil Service, — that after so many decades of the existence of such a 
fine service in this country, an Indian of the education of my friend, 
Mr. Abul Kasem, should still not be al)ie to tnke the correct view in 
regard to national questions. The conditions created are not healthy. 

Let me now come, Sir, to the question of the depressed classes. I 
was more surprised even than by the reference to communal differences, 
when my esteemed friend, the Honourabic the Home Member, — I am 
sorry to say so, because I have real respect for h'm- — Ob, J beg his pardon, 
it was the Honourable Sir Charles Innes, the Member for Commerce — 
when be. reminded us of the depressed classes in Il^Iadras and elsewhere. 
Now, Sir, I make a bet that, if a verdict of any tln*ee impartial English- 
men selected by common consent by Sir Charles Innes and those who 
think vdth him and my friends on this side wdll express the opinion 
that the Indian Civil Service have not failed in their duty to the de- 
pressed classes, I will certainly not -vote for the amendment of my friend j 
Pandit Motilal Nehru. Let me say this, Sir, that while there has been 
a great deal of lip sympathy expressed by many of my friends among 
Iw; Buropean members, of the Civil Service with the depressed classes, 
-they'' hw mot used 'all the opportunity and power they had to lift 
ttem"u'p,by strong hand of fellowship, beyond and above their 
prWent, efeoaO'ittie' ’condition, which m at. the root of all the degradation 
they Stitt, suffer. ‘ It' education haff pt^motdd among them', ‘if 
they^ !jia<l ' been the same equal^’‘'of' o^brtunity whteh has been 

’ to a 'freM ‘Of d;llefe*b 
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have been opened in every province for the depressed classes. I re- 
cognise that some encouragement has been given to them. I express 
gratitude for that which has been done. But I say, Sir, with great 
coiifidenee and deliberation that the problem of the depressed cdasses 
would be solved if iTOvernment would set apart a few ciu^res of rupees 
every year in order to promote education among them. A member of 
the depressed class who has read up to the Entrance examiiialion comes 
and sits with the sons of the most orthodox Hindu in the Hindu 
University oi Benares and in Hindu assemblies. Tlie question of iin- 
toiichabiiiy is a question to a large extent of education and economic 
condition, and 1 say with great regret that my friends of the Civil 
Service have not dorui for the depressed class all that it was possible 
for them to do. We want an opportunity to do so. The Assembly 
is aware, Sir, that at this moment a very strong eifort is being made in ail 
parts of tlie country, under tlie inspiration of my esteemed brother, Mahatma 
Gandhi, to ilfr up the depre.t^'^eil classes. A great deed has done and 
I exjiect ihat in tw«dve months or so we shall have solved tlie i.>roblem of 
the diquvesed clasMss by irjiversal education for all people in India : 
that will improve ihe dtqn‘e:-.s< d clas -es also. And I siigge-^t conscrip- 
tion, or military irainlnu, f<.’r j.:l who wisli to take it. I [marantee, 
Sir, that there wiil not bo a iIin(Ui of the orthodox type who will not 
sit %vith a inem])«?r of tiie depressed clasrses as a brother and a felUnv- 
citken if he has been educated. 1 su])mit tliat at least the responsibility 
for these short comings which exiM at Unis present moment in the 
administration of this country should not be thrown upon our shoulders 
only, tliat it should be recognised that we have not had the oppor- 
tunity or the power to remove them. We have tried to do so. 

We have passed Resolutions year after year and we have put 
thmn Iscfore the Government. Government have not done their part. 
Nov; we wivnt timt v;e should have our innings. Our friends 

have had a very h>ng innings. I ask in fairness tliat they should 

play the game, that tliey should like true sportsmen coiicede that 

we should now he |)iit in ]mwer and that we should be trusted and 
tried. If we fail, it will be open to Parliament, while our relations last 
as they are at present, to withdraw the powers that hav^e been conceded. 
No one has suggested that India should become separated from 
the British Crown on responsible government being established here. 
We are asking for responsible government under the Crown. We want 
Dominion status and not the status of a separate Commonwealth, or 
a separate State. We do not want that any single member of the Indian 
Civil Service at present working in the Service should retire. We do 
not contemplate that there should be no Englishmen left in the Services 
as soon as the recruitment Is stopped. If the recruitment is stopped 
all the present members of the Services will continue in office and we 
are sincere when we say that we should take In Europeans whose services 
w’-e may require in the future on shorttime contracts. For a long 
time, for nearly 150 v^ears, the Englishman and the Indian have lived 
together in this country. We are npt anxious to separate from the 
Englishmen in Ibis country and part company with them ; but we are 
anxious that Englishmen should treat uis Indians as equal fellow* 
jects, ^ and let me assure them-Ahat if they will do ao thote will ’b.e* 
hceasion for them to complain. . This is the position. It is th^- 
Wife,that we urge that the Government ■ should agree to recommend!, to 
,'we Seoifetary of State, in view of ;the' unanimous feeling 'in this Hons% 
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tlie almost unanimous feeling among Indians, tliat recruitment m 
England on the present system should stop. I hope the Government 
have taken note of the fact that my Honour able friend, Sir Siva- 
swamy Aiyer, my Honourable friend, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, and we oi 
the Swaraj and Independent parties, and my Honourable friend, Dr. Datta, 
who made a very tine speeeii to-day in the presentation of the Indian 


— that we are all agreed about one thing, namely, that future 
reeruitment in England should be stopped, and i hope that the Honour- 
able the Home Member will he good enough to reiwesent this unanimous 
ieeting to the Secretary of State on this question of further recruit- 
ment. The second point of wdilch i hope the Honourab-e the Home Mem- 
ber has taken note is that we are ail willing that if this recruitment is stop- 
ped and thereby financial relief is given to the tax-payer of India, we shall 
go into any legitimate complaints or i^epresentations which the members 
of the Civil Services may make. And if we do not accept the llesolu- 
tion of the Honourable the Home Member to-day, let it not be said 
that Vvc have thrown out the proposals altogether. If our position is 
represented correctly, I hope the members of the Civil Services will 
not have much reason to grumble and complain. My Honourable 
friend, Mr. Hudson, said that our amendment will delay the matter. 
Delay it will, but it should be remembered that the members of the 
Civil Services are not starved. They have got very handsome salaries, 
they are enjoying the additional salaries given to them in 1919-1920. 
Some of them may be inconvenienced for a time, but 1 am sure that it 
the matter is looked into by a committee of this House relief can be 
given at an early date and they will not have to wait long if the matter 
is agreed upon between Government and this House. T hope that the 
Honourable the Home Member will be good enough to represent our 
case fully and strongly to His Majestyfs Secretary of State and the 
British Cabinet. But, of course, Sir, we cannot be sure what the I’es- 
ponse to it Avill be and what consideration our rep^sentatlons will 
receive from His Majesty’s Secretary of State. We are at present In 
this unfortunate position that, though we vote the taxes by which the 
administration of this country is carried on, we have no power to prevent 
a large addition being made to the burdens of the people by the powers 
which the Secretary of State enjoys. This is an anomaly, an injustice. 
Whatever may have been the justification for it in the early days of 
British rule, there is absolutely no justification for it when a repre- 
sentative Assembly has been constituted, and therefore it is desirable 
in the interests of justice that the Secretary of State should agree to 
transfer the powers of appointment and control over all the All-India 
Services to the Government of India actinar in consultation with this 
Assembly. I hope that our proposals will he regarded as reason- 
able by the Government of India as well as by the Secretary of State. 
Blit they are ^ or not, I hope, we haye made our attitude clear, 

and the whole of* India will know it/the whole of the civilised world 
'Witl taow.it, and we gre^ content .to .stand hy the verdict of the country 
and of all impartial critics. 

' The Alexsuider lIiMidtinEn t It is three days sinct 
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in this debate and tliere is really veiT’ little for me to say in winding 
it up. First of all, however, I should like to say that 1 have been struck 

by the tout* ef most of the speeches. The subject is one thot lead 

to an embittered debate but 1 certainly think that on the wiiole, with one 
or two exceptions, the debate has been eoiatinued in a very good spirit, 
I am not very familiar v^ith this House but I understand it is sometimes 
less calm than it has been during this debate. In the lirst place have 
to answer a question which wm put to me by Colonel Gidney and Colonel 
Crawford. It was as to whether we intended to include in the word 
'' Indians all statutory natives of India, Well, Sir, that is our inten- 
lion, it was so intended. Noav this debate has proceeded so long that 
I think the House may perhaps almost liave forgotten the terms of my 
Resohition. The weight of the debate aiqmars to me to have been direct- 
ed to this point. It has been contended that these proposals of the Lee 
Commission in so far as they relate to the statutory control of the 
Services constitute not merely no progress but a definite obstacle to 
progress in the way of constitutional reform. That, I submit, is not 
right. You cannot fairly" say that. They go a long way in the matter 
of constitutional reform. They transfer to the Provincial Governments- 
and the Provincial Governments on the transferred side, that is to say^ 
the responsible Ministers, a large number of these Services. Y"ou cannot 
say that it is not progress. In the Educational service, and I observe 
that that is the department of Government to which my Honourable 
friend, the Pandit, particularly invited my attention since he charged 
the L C. S. with not having care for Education, you will be master in 
your oivn house. It will be for you to appoint such officials and of suck 
kind as you think fit. Whatever ma}^ have been the faults 
of the L (.\ Sm and I will not weary the House with instances, 
to the eoiitrary, I contend the education of India has 
not suffered from the malignant influence of the I. 0. S. 

Still whatever in my Honourable friend’s opinion those faults 

might have been in the past, that at any rate is remedied. Y"ou will 
have your own officers and such as you desire. Similarly in the other 
transferred Services. Therefore, it is not really fair to say that this' 
is no progress. Then I ask in what way does the Report block consti- 
tutional reform ! The objection of the House, as I gather it, is that 
the control of the Secretary of S-fate is maintained. What other 
position is poSvSible under the laws as they stand now ? I\Ioreover that, I 
submit, clearly has estabTshecl my point, that these pro])osals of the 
Lee Commission with regard to the control of the Services are an advance,, 
not, I admit, as large an advance as the House wants hut still a great 
advance. Nor do they offer any obstacle to further constitutional reform. 

I shall refer to the question of Indianisation. I gave the House some 
figures on this and possibly the House has forgotten them. There are 
roughly 4,000 Aii-lndia appointments at present. Of these 1,300 will 
be provincialised. Now, from the tone of the House and- the debate it 
seems to me quite clear that in the future those 1,300 appointments- 
will be filled by Indians. That seems to be the general view of the 
House. I gather you would only employ such Europeans in these 
Services as you could not obtain in the country, 'presumably experts 
mainly. However, I am not quite so sure about that. When the Minis-- 
tera come to formulate their own policy they may possibly take' a: 
different view. Still, that is 1,300, on your own showing, that will be 
Indiamsed. Then what about the remainder! There Hvill be 50 per 
WTFT ' . , 1^-' “ 
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€eiit. at least and generally more. That is a big increase, a great increase. 
It is no use blinking the facts. It is a great step forward fi’oni your 
point of view. 

Then the next point made in the debate as far as I can recall was this 
question of the stoppage of European recruitment. It was said, and I 
felt it would be said, that we should stop this to accelerate Indianisation. 
Well, Sir, if you stop it at all you have to stop it altogether. Now I sub- 
mit that in the present state of India a certain number of Europeans arc 
essential. I speak as the representative of the Government of India. Wo 
are responsible for the efficiency of the Services. We have the lamp to 
earry on. We have to hand it on to our successors. If they do not want 
Europeans, and if any new constitution gives them the power of decision, 
they will not have them; but as far as our responsibility is concerned, as 
long us we stand here, we cannot take any step which in our opinion w’ould 
be either dangerous to the Services by proceeding with too rapid Indianisa- 
tion — ^ye are Indianising raipidly — or wdricli would produce any deleterious 
or dangerous ettcct upon the country. That is my ])osition. It is not our 
wisli, and I tried to iriO,ke it clear at the first, — ^we do not 'want Europeans 
in India in order to find , 101)8 for them. I tried to make that perfectly 
deal’. We want them, because we consider, rightly or wrongly, that 
they are necessary in the best interests of the country. It was said that 
you have enough Europeans in the Services and you can carry on with 
them. Now if you stop European recruitment — and I have not heard a 
single ansvv’er on tins one point — you very seriously alxeet the European 
sstiil in the service. Some one aske.fi the question of one of my Honour- 
able Colleagues as to ]lQ^v many retirements on proportionate iiension 
there had been, and I think he suggested that there had been 20. The 
number is actually 324 in the Tour years 1921 — 1925. That is a very 
big proportion indeed. (A Voice : Outside the normal retire- 
ments outside the normal retirements. 

No%v I wish particularly to mention the speech by my Honourable 
friend, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad. He has worked ■with the Services am! 
recognized, if I may say so, in very warm terms the relations that had 
existed betw'een him and his subordinates. He further made a proposal 
which is in many %vays attractive, at any rate to the Services themselves. 
Ihit the Government of India cannot consider it for it is not possible to 
shut down your services. If you stop recruitment you finish with it. You 
'Cannot reopen it. It is no use arguing that you can. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah : I am loath to interrupt the Honourable Member, 
but so far as I am concerned I did not say that. My point 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman i It was Sir Chimanlal 
. _ I was referring fo. 

' , A, Mmmk I know, but I want to make my position clear 

ISO H’onourabie the Home Member may reply to it. Sly point was* 

' atop further wruitment under the present system and you can employ 
Mw0ptwm it by short perimi contracts. 

; ; Ihe ^xander litiddiman : 1 am glad the Hono$r- 

■' , >0^ ppliit. Now short period coihtra,cte 

quill ,|oif 'Tliey wieae 
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has done his five years here he is valueless except in the job which he holds. 
The only asset an administrative ofiieer has got is his 'experience, and his 
experience in India is of no use elsewhere and indeed that is often a 
positive disqualification. It is perfectly true you can have these contracts 
with a railway man or a man in a teehnieai job ; you cannot do that with 
the ordinary Services. \ 

Now, Sir, the only other point I wish to refer to in this debate is this — ^ 
the question of the pay, passages and pensions of the Services ; that really 
has been more discussed than anything else. It has been recognized by 
many speakers that there is a ease for the Services — one or two speakers 
said that Ihe Services should get what is recommended. But the bulk of 
the debate has really been on this — v/hether yon are going to do anything 
at this stage without another inquiry, whether you are going to treat the 
Report of the Royal (Commission as merely prhna facie ground for holding 
an Inquiry. 'Well, Sir, I liave a gnait faith in the wisdoiii of the Indian 
Legislature, a great faith in the wisdom of the Members who compose it ; 
bat 1 do not b(di{?ve that a Committee nr<nvn from that ]>od\\ is likely to 
come to more wise eonelusionrs than a Royal Commission vrhich has already 
sat. That Commission, as wc have been told, spent 5| months in inter- 
viewing officers and went all over the place : and as this House, I am quite 
sure, would not hold a less rigorous inquiry, a less careful inquiry, and 
would insist on evidence and would require to take evidence, it would 
therefore occupy indeed at least as long, and probably longer, for it has 
been one of the charges against the Royal Commission that its inquiry 
was held too rapidly and in too summary a manner. The case of the Ser- 
vices lias been adndrabiy stated in several quarters. My Honourable 
friend, the Finance Member, in very eloquent terms has shown that 
the redress of their grievances has been long delayed. Now Finance 
yiembers are rarely to be found in that mood ; and on this occasion it 
suggests itself to me, it may suggest itself to the House, that the case 
of the Services is a very strong one. Now I notice my Honourable 
friend, Pandit Mhtilal Nehru, recognised that if one goes into Govern- 
ment service, some special attraction is necessary. Did I not hear him 
say that ? If he tooiv Government service he v/ould claim double fees. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru : I had in mind the profession of the law and 
was referring to professional fees. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : I wish I was in the pro- 
fession, Sir. I am not going to enter into the question at this late hour of 
the night, as to the failure of the British Government to educate my Honour-' 
able friend opposite or even to touch on the question of tlie depressed classes. 
I feel a member of a depressed class myself. I wmiild merely ask the 
House to remember what Mr, Patel said. What are wq going to vote now f 
With Ins usual bluntness, he explained to me and to the House genex^ally, 
exactly what this amendment means. Now if you vote for it you are going 
to vote against provincialization, against such measure of Indianization as 
the Report recommends, and against the relief of the Services. On that, 
Sir, I am prepared to take the judgment of this House. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru ; We are. willing that the. House should vote' 
qn" measures of Jndiankation s 'we,;feave'' formulated our own measures, our 
own proposals, in clauses (1), (2) and (3) of Part I of the amendment. 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Mnddiman : I agree, Sir. I accept 
the correction. I should have said such measure of Indianization and 
proA’ineialization as is recommended in the Report. 


Mr. President : The original question was : 

** Tliis Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Coimell : 


(1) That the following recommendations of the Royal Commission on 
Superior Civil Services in India be in principle approved : 


the 


(a) tli«at while the existing system of appointment and control of the All-India 
Services should, in present conditions, be maintained in reserved 
the following services operating in transferred fields, namely, the 
Indian Educational Service, the Indian Agricultural Service, the Indian 
Veterinary Service, the Buildings and Roads Branch of the Indian 
Service of Engineers in those provinces in which the tw'O branches have 
been separated, and the Indian Forest Service in Bombay and Burma,^ 
should so far as future recruits are concerned be appointed and con- 
trolled by Local Governments : 


(h) that recruitment of Indians for the Services in reserved fields should be 
increased as recommended ; 


(c) that, having particular regard to recommendation (a), early steps - be 
taken to constitute the Public Service Commission contemplated by 
section 96-C. of the Government of India Act, and to enact such legisla- 
tion as may be necessarv : 


(2) That pay, passage, concessions and pensions be granted to the officers of 
the Superior Civil Services in India approximately on the scale recom- 
mended ; and 


(3) That the recommendation of the Royal Commission regarding the constitu- 
tion of Provincial Medical Services in Governors’ Provinces be accepted 
in principle subject to : 

(a) the employment in the provinces of an adequate military" reserve : 


(h) the provision of adequate medical attendance for British Officers in the 
Civil Services and their families ; and 


(e) the further consideration of the conditions necessary to secure an adequate 
number of British medical recruits for the needs of the Armyri’ 

Since which an amendment has been moved : 


That for the original Resolution the following be substituted : 


Part I. 


That having regard* to the following among other facts, namely : 


{a) That the Royal Commission on the Superior Civil Services in India was 
appointed and allow'ed to enter upon its functions in utter disregard of 
the Resolutions passed by the first Assembly. 


(h) 


That all questions affecting the Civil Services are inseparably connected with 
and entirely dependent upon the larger question of the grant of responsible 
government to India and cannot be entertained and satisfactorily dealt 
with unless and until the Resolution of this House on responsible govern- 
ment adopted on 18th February 1924, is substantially complied with. 







^■*i*i* 


That the terms of reference to the sj^d Royal Commission and the recom- 
- meatlations made by it irn'olve- the 'perpetuation of an antiquate#- and 
i anaehroidc system of public services without any attempt to reconstruct 
the administrative macniaery to suit the present day conditions of India 
wldeh ano widely dlffietent from those prevailing when it was inaugurated. 

That the said' term of reftreneo to 'the said Boyal Oommission and the 
toeotn«eMa|lons made by it-aff .based on the lawarranldd' asswmptien 
the totem .pf. Government Central and ProylpcM n»n4 

^ pwto^and ■funetloms of thC' ^wtary the 

Cwtod .arw 'Govemots of’ Ptoviheef , 
deinitely*. ' 'a _ ; .* ^ ^ 
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(e) That soiae of the reeommendatloiiH of the Bojal CoiiuuidHioii are intended to 

deprive the Legislatures even of their •existing powers- bv suggesting devices 
to* transfer items of expenditure hitherto subject to the vote of the 
Asstoiibly and the Provincial Councils to the head of non-votable items. 

(f) That the said recommendations have introduced racial disc rim illations in the 

treatment of the Aildiidia Services. 

(^) That the said recommendations make the extraordinary provision that officers 
appointed to the AlMndia Serwes after 191h as also those to be 
appointed hereafter shall have guarantees against and comjiensation for 
being transferred from the reserved to the transferred lieid of Service — a 
contingency which they must be taken to be well aware of when they 
were ajipointed. 

(h I That the recommendations of the Commission regarding the Aledicgl Services 
are entirely unsatisfactory in that (1) they seek to perpetuate the com- 
plicate<l swstem of interdependence of the Provincial Aled ieal Services 
upon the 'irresponsible Military Department ; (2) they introduce the 

objectionable principle and a 'costly scheme of provision for medical 
assistance to Euro]>eans on a racial basis ; (3) they do not recognise 
the ms'cssity of the Indian units of the Army being officered by Indian 
medical officers ; and (4) they pro])Ose to absorb the present Indian 
Medical Hervice into the KovjII Army Medical Porps (India) — a step 
which will practically close the door to Indian meriical men in the said 
corps and there)>y also in civil employment. 

(i) That the inquiry held by the Royal Commission has been unsatisfactory in 
that the bulk of the evidence on which the bald recommendations of the 
Commission are based was allowed to be tendered and accepted in camera 
and no material evidence is either indicated or made available to this 

Assemblv. 

‘a 

This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that the recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission on the Superior Civil Services of India be not accepted.’^ 

I propose to put that first. The (piestion is that the sub.stitiition be 
7 P. 5 C. made for the original Resolution. 

Mr. President : As the Government Resolution has now been 
defeated, it is not necessary to put the next four lines, and I will take 
the substantive pro})Osai. Further question moved : 

This Assembly further recommends that the following steps lie taken in respect 
of future recruitment and control of the Services, nainelj : 

(i) That all further recruitment in England for the Civil Services in India 

including the Medical Service under the existing rules be stopped. 

(ii) That a Public Services Commission be established in India and the constitu- 

tion and functions of that Commission be determined on the recommenda- 
tions of a committee elected by this Assembly. 

(in) That His Majesty ^s Government be requested to take the necessary steps 
for the purpose of transferring the powders of appointment and control 
of the Services now vested in the Secretary of State to the Government 
of India and the Local Governments, mizh powers to be exercised under 
laws to be passed by the Indian and Local Legislatures regulating the 
public services, including the classiUcation of the Civil Services in India, 
the methods of their recruitment, their conditions of service, pay, and 
allowances arid disciDline and conduct. ” 

Mr. President : Further question proposed : 

• Paet II, 

This Assembly is unable in view of the present financial condition of India and 
•on the materials before it to satisfy itself as to the propriety and reasonableness of 
the recommendations of the Boyal Commission in respect of fhe alleged grievances of - 
th«e at present holding office in the €Mr3erviees,".and cannot with due regard to’ the . 
wteeats of the tax-payer assent to the' .imposing of 'fresh' burdens on the already over- ’ 
'terdeaed finances of the country p; . , , • , . 
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But in view of the finaneiai lelicf that \YiU result from the of ull recruit- 

ment outside India under the existing rules as reconmiended abevc in Part I ; 


This Assembly is prepared to consider the alleged grievances of the present incum- 
bents as regards passages, concessions and pensions and recommends such measures 
of redress as may be found necessary and for that purpose it recommends to the- 
Governor General in Council to take kejis for the election of a committee by this 
House to enable them to go into the entire question on all the materials available to 
the Royal Commission including the evidence taken in camera or such other material 
as may be available and to make its recommendations to this House as early as 
possible. ’ 


Tlie motion was adopted. 


Mr. President : The question is that this Eesoliition be the finding 
of the House. 

The motion was adopted. 


18th 8epteniber, 1924. 


RESOLUTION RE SUSPENSION OB: THE TAXATION INQUIRY 
COMMITTEE AND SUBSTITUTION OP AN ECONOMIC 
INQUIRY COMMITTEE. 


Mr. K. Eama Aiyangar (Madura and Rainnad mm Tinnevelly : 
Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, the Resolution I have the honour to 
move runs as follows : 

•■■■ ■ ■ ^ 

This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he be 
pleased to susi)end the Taxation Inquiry Committee and to appoint a Committee in its 
place for a close inquiry into the general conditions of economic life and hibour in 
reference to the resources of the country and an estimate of the national income.’^ 

With your permission, Sir, I will add this clause following, which was 
in my original Resolution but 'which was cut out. This .alone will 
probably bring out the Resolution in full, I 'would add at the end : 

to ascertain if the people can bear the burden of taxation now imposed.^' 

The Honourable ^ir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : Sir, I 
have had no notice of this addition to the Resolution. I had no idea 
that it was going to be moved, nor is it contained on the notice paper. 
I am not quite sure that it is in order. 

Mr. President : I have permitted Honourable Members , before 
now to make what I may call verbal alterations in the Resolutions they 
move. I think the Honourable Member must put the Resolution 
as it appears on the paper. There is an amendment in the name of 
another Honourable Member which may possibly bring into debat^a 
the subject which is suggested in this additional phrase. 

Mr. K. Eama AJyangar : &ir, I may point out that my original 
Resolution contained these words, and I thought I had your permission 
to; put' them in, 

MEr, President : Mr* Secretary informs me that the Honourable 
Member was informed then that he would have to seek the permission of 

IJbt, -'Ohllr m Ae of. the House. . ; 

llr. K* 'Sirha I AH- Sir. .are 

, staudirg in the namw of others, and &e matter^ >yiE not be 

Ihink theubieet of tha B€»#lutlc» ^ te 
of 'iataiion k ate# considered 'With .tOv'" 

for 'by ,B»p!utionu ' 
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Before dealiiiK.-vvith this Resolution it will b§ necessary for me to refer 
to certain debates’in the otlier House to avoid considerable length in my 
argimieiit. I wisli tf> place those points before this Assembly because they 
are a thorough examination of the points of ditference between the Govern- 
ment and the Gouncil of Btate and in respect of this matter will bring out 
in relief the need for the Resolution being accepted as it is. With that 
view and also to eojidense m.v speech I propose, Bir, to refer to the discus- 
sions that took place in the other House in connection with this matter. 
In 1023 on the 23rd of July the Honourable Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy put 
forward a Resolution in the Council of State to this effect : 

'' This CouiK'il recommends to the Governor General in Council that an iiiqiiiiy 
be made into the whole, system of taxation in India with a view to its thorough 
examination on an economic, equitable and scientific basis with special regard to tho 
aixable capacity of the people/’ 

That was the Resolution that was Sir. And in fact that gentleman 

has gone into the whole of the previous history relating to this matter, the 
nature of the taxation that now prevails in this land, the taxes which he 
thinks are too much and 0 ])pressive and other sources of taxation which he 
thought were not sufficiently tapped". He summarised the whole of Ms 
speech at |>age 1.649 of that report, where he refers to what he means by 
that Resolution. He say^s : 

“ This inequality in Indian taxation is due to a three-fold reason. In the firidr 
place in imposing taxes little thought is given to the taxable capacity of the people. 
The only scientiic basis of taxation is a just and careful estimate of the taxation 
and taxable capacity of the people, but no attemi>t has ujj to now been made to gauge 
this capacity. ’ * 

Again, later he goes on : 

Taxation to be scientific ought to be upon the sure and sound foundation of a 
proper estimati? of the taxable capacity of the people, the necessary preliminary of 
which is a scientific estimate of the average annual individual net income. It must 
be remembered that the limit of taxable capacity is not a stable fact and fluctuates in 
response to the manner in which taxation is based.” 

Again, he goes on : 

The taxable capacity of the average Indian as also of particular classes should 
be determined with care.” 

And he finishes with this statement : 

** The incidence is the great point in scientifle taxation and too much care cannot 
be taken to equalise it as far as practicable.” 

In referiTug to the incidence he sums up : 

Some of the taxes are thus specially burdensome to the poor and some, likie 
forest dutiys, excise duties and canal charges, are practically only paid by the poor. 
In these circumstances the contention is legitimate that Indian taxation is unequal in 
incidence, that is, a larger proportion of the poor man’s income is taken in taxes than 
that taken from the rich man income. ’ ’ 

That is how he finishes. Of course I only draw attention to this 
particular feature. In fact the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett was not at 
that debate, but Mr. MeWatters on belaalf of Government has dealt with 
the whole thing fuily, and he points out the mistakes made by the Honour- 
able Mover of the Resolution. He points out also that this is a matter in 
which the Provinces and the Central Government should work togetker to 
find out the full details of the position and arrive at equitable ta^^ation,. 
In the course of his remarks, he also says — ^that was the '"Government 
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view as put forward then and therefore I take it the position is clearly 
this — this appeal's at page 1662 of the Reports — that : 

The ineiflen<-e of taxation has now been disturbed, both the iueidenee as to 
different elasses and seetioiis of the population and as to indireet sourees of taxation. 
This ivS only one part ; I have mentioned already the necessity that Ijocai Governments 
are put to* find increased revenue to meet special national services ; I have men- 
tioned the new orientation in our tariff policy ; I have mentioned the threat to the 
excise revenues : surely all these things point to the neccwssity not only of equalising 
existing taxation but also of broadening its basis and finding new sources." 


And then, going on, he says : 

‘‘ We have addressed Local Governments and invited their co-operation in a 
comprehensive and scientific inquiry into the whole question of Indian taxation.” 

He says later : 

The main problem is an adjustment of taxation to meet national needs and on 
a basis suited to the taxable capacity of the people and each section of it. The inquiry 
should be as wide as possible,” 

And referring to the question of the cost of this inquiry, he says : 

**' The only answer to that is that it is hoped at any rate that this inquiry will be 
a remunerative one. 

That is the position taken at that time by the Government of India. Of 
course it was pointed out that the Resolution was accepted by the Govern- 
ment, though latei on things ended in a different way. He says : 

X am, therefore, prepared, Sir, to accept the Kesolution on behalf of the Govern- 
ment inasmuch as it leaves the scope and the method of the proposed inquiry entirely 
4>pen, to be considered after we have received replies from the Local Governments.” 

Therefore it will be seen that the Mover insisted on this economic in- 
.quiry as a condition precedeirt to the taxation inquiry. It is clear also 
that the incidence of taxation was one of the grave questions that the 
Government considered at that stage, to be necessary to be determined by 
inquiry and they were prepared at that stage to accept the Resolution of the 
Honourable Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy. Of course it appears in the cfjurse 
•of that discussion that the correspondence had been started previous to the 
discussion between the Government of India and the Local Governments, 
.and it was prevssed on them that that inquiry should be as wide a.s pos ible— 
this was the position taken on behalf of the Government, because we iind 
this from the announcement relating to the acceptance of this Resolution 
in that form. I probably would not be correct if I did not refer to the 
final disposal of the matter, so that it may not be said that I did not bring it 
to the notice of this Assembly. At the end what they did was that 
fmrther consideration of this Resolution be postponed till the rcqdies to 
the inquiries stated to have been made to Local Governments had been 
received. '' Of course this does not affect the position I have taken. 
When they got the replies from Local Governments, they were piepared 
to accept the .Resblution put forv’^ard by the Honourable Sir Maneckji 
Dadabhoy, and that inquiry related to a full inquiry into the incidence 
of taxation and the economic condition of the people, and it was to be as 
wide so that the taxation was to be made scientific and it was 

,lo %'e' made* hot -to press op any section: of the people unduly— a point that 
tb be oopsidered-r-so that it might not be an ordinary inquiry, 

; ’beep tkmgM ol'at the time tfaq. Taxation Committee was formed. 
.Btbwbver^ the ;.|tniiottn|emeht reialipg’"tli- iMi Committee on Taxation 
wps 'made^ dhifiig’ t&.yonrae'^of a which had been 'moved' to 
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into the (‘oonomic condition of tlie people of, India, ami tlie wording of the 
Hcsolntion run thus : 

1'his c'ouiit'il ie<'onira(.'H(ls to the Governor General in Coimcil that a Goiimrittcc 

of a luajority of nou-ofheial Indians be ajfpoiiited to make a fiili and 
detailed nni vey of tile eeonomie eomlitions of the people of India, with special reference 
to the condition of the a^jiricultnral population, with a view to fiuding out the average 
afinuai income per iicad of the population, particularly of the agricultural po]u.dation, 
and to imjuire into and report on the measures that should be adopted to reduce as 
far as possible the existing distribution of ])overty in the country and to raise the 
average economic level of tiie masses of the people.’^ 

Tiial was tlu* that: vfas moved* In my speech, Bir, I do not take 

his liiic, aiul I do lior idace the whole history of the fight relating to this 
mailer of the poverty and misery of the peoples of India from the time of 
the Grand Old Mali* the late Dadabhoy Naoroji and very many other re- 
ve 3 ‘o(l names of tins coimtry v/hicdi had been referred to by him. The 
whole matter had been put forth and the speecdies and writings of Western 
ami Eastern scholars have been quoted at length. I think it would he 
unnecessary for me to go into all that* At last, the admission in Pro- 
f(‘r,sor Ihishlu’ook William’s latest ]>ook is referred to where he says 
that “ the majority of the population of British India is helpless beyond 
Western conception.” The case has ])cen fully put forth and arguments 
given, and J therefor<? think it unnecessary to go into the whole thing 
myself* Ihit the point that T want to place before tills Aissembiy is this. 
The position of the Govermmeiit of India in respect of that Resolution 
mided with a statement tJiat was made by the llonoiirabie Sir Basil 
Blackett at the close of his spetcdi. I wish to refer to that statement 
before I refer to the lionaurahle Sir Naraslmha Banna's »stHtements 
oji this question. This is found at page 73 of the report where Sir Basil 
Blackett says : 

tlint (AUhujUli c uill coiifliict Hl-! iuvo^tij^’utious in tlie light of this dis- 
cussion, uiid it wMi tM'i't Ouiy tu' t!io Goveriinicnt ’s duty to sec that the views expressed 
on aii sides of this House are carefuily considered by that Committee in so far as 
their intjuiry touches this c|iiustit!iiy ^ 

i road tiiat tor tlie j)ur])Ose of referring to the other statements made by 
the other M.embers on bcludf of Government, only to show that practically 
what I am now asking for has been conceded (T/ie Honourable Sir Basil 
Blackdi : Hear, hear for Ihe Gomiuittee according 1o the Govern- 

ment has been appointed 1o go not into this question of taxation alone, 
bid also into economic conditions. Of course there might be points which 
mighl Im? exciudeii from the inquiry— 1 am going to deal with them later 
liecause i am going to urge that those points cannot be excluded from the 
sciqje of the inquiry without serious wuiste of money and sacrifice of the 
intm‘(3sts of the country. When almost the wdiole task 1 want done is 
going to Ijc done by that (!onmdttee, and if they have to collect all the 
necessary inlonuation in respect of all the points raised in the course 
ot those discussions, the work that will have to be done wall practically 
be the work that I am now asking for. - My request wd.,U make it a more 
thorough, a more comiilete inquiry ; therefore 1 am now referring to the 
staiements made by the Government Member who wois apparently in 
i*harge of this Resolution at the time Mr. Sethim’s iicsolution was moved,’ 
I mean the ilcjiioiirable Bir Narasimha Sarma, In the course of th^ 
Mofiourable Mr, BethiuGs speech in 'conneetion witly thin matter, ’ie clVelt 
at leiigih on ihe various statements • mad© in respect of the taxable ’ 
capacity of the people and the income per head of the pqpulatioa.' All ■ 
MBFI ’ ■ ■ ■ .r 
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viewB -were put forth by that Council and in reply the Honourable Wu- 

Narasimlia Sarnia said : 

The Govcmiirioiii were not idle after the 1902 rniiuiry but did Institiite a com- 
parisozi or att- fnptc-d io institute a comparison in 1911. And, if I nnuition a. 
it is not for luo pnrjtose of stating that the Govenimcnt are satisfied that that fguro 
i<-'- rorret't or tlmt dhc’ public should consider that that f gure is an authoritative figure 
ivii'u'h the Gov-;Tmncnt are prepared to justify ; but from all iiiat T have Iceen able 
to set*, it secies to me* a reasonable fguro and the cnliMiIaiioii shows that about 
lb:. 72 per lu'a 1 was the average income in 1911. And, it we take the rise in prif’es 
to be fO pn- e.uit after the tit n it can be fairly argued that the income h 

a.bout Bs. iOO. But I have already warned the House that these are figures wliicli 
arc not pui fm-vvard by the Government, but that they are figures ■which, j>rtwa ftieie, 
seem to bo ile*hieible from certain data which have been furnished to us by officers/’ 

llo go OS 01! : 

‘Mmt whi/i are stiU under scnitin}’', still under obsernitioii both a^s regards the 
methods and tie* criteria which have been enqdoyed, I have only mentioned them for 
tbf* purpose of illustrating how difiieiilt a subject it is and also how useless it is to 
arrive at .a verages. ” 

Thei!, he goes on : 

The qu(‘stion of an inquiry came up for consideration recently, bei3?ausc tlie 
incidence of ta -nation is a very important problem both for the Provinces as well as 
for the Central Government, and the Government after careful consideration have 
arrived at the conclusion that it is desirable in the geiu*ral interest to institxite an 
Inquiry primal iiy through experts for the foUowdng objects. ” 

Then the aiBiouncement as regards the terms is made, but I will refer to it 
later on. He then goes on to sar : 

The terms of reference to the Committee are intended to comprise an instruc- 
tion to iiifititute such an inquiry into the economic conditions of the people, as it may 
consider necesaary for the purpose of its report, and in addition the Committee should 
report on the adequacy of the material already available and sliould mahe sugge^vS- 
lions Jis to the best manner in which it may be supplemented and the agency necessary 

fora widiw e/mnomic inquiry ,aiid they would also report upon what they 

consider should be a suitable agency for the purpose of a wider economic inquiry 
such as is contemplated by the Honourable Mr. Betlma. ’ ’ 

Furthei'* on lie sayst: 

Tt is possible that a good deal of material would be collected by this body and 
tile mabu'ial placed at our disposal may not require considerable supplemelltillg^ If 
so, \vp can prcjcccd straightaway to a consideration of the object wo have in vicif. 
But if it is Dot so, they will bo able to tell us how to proceed, further material 

has to be collected, wdio is to collect it, what further steps should be taken and who 
should be employed, and what the agency is that should be employed for the purpose 
of instituting the wider inquiry. The Government do not want to shut out the 
wider inquiry. ’ ’ 

Of course the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett in the course’ of his speech 
admits what he had been saying in another place^, that he also is very much 
concerned. He says : 

It is also ^ relevant inasmuch as, regard being had to the desirability later on 
- «l this broader inquiry which the Besolution , proposes, it will be an instruction Io 
the Gommittf'p that they sliould pay particular attention to examining the statistics 
that are at present available and to the possibility of improving tlie statistics and 
the agencies tlirough which such statistics should be obtained with a view to helping 
Ij®. Inquiry which this Besolution desires. The enistlng poverty of a larg© 

‘ nuteibtTi of the people^ is obvioully also very groat, and no Governtnent can with 
look on and. not wish that they could do something to improve it/* 

' I -waat to quote a few wofds more from Ms own speeeli. 
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I read all this to avoid considerable nnnecessary discussion, i£ pot- 
siblc, in this House, so that we see wbtre we arc. The Goveriimeiit 
feel also that this wider economic - inquiry is essentlaL I%faet at one 
time they practically promised it by figreeing to ae(5ept the Eesolution 
which was moved by Sir Maneekji Dadabhoy. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : No. 

Mr. K. Eama Aiyangar : I read that particular passage. Of course 
it cannot be said that they were prepared at that time to have tlie doors 
of the inquiry open for all that I suggest. There is care taken to put in 
language wiiich might leave a discretion to shut out a portion of the 
inquiry. But the object and sincerity of it expressed in the course of 
the speeches made by Government Members would make it clear that 
they did not want to ])urke any side of the inquiry \vhich was needed 
for'arriving at a conciusionjor a scirntific and equiiablv. method of taxa- 
tion. I insist on these two terms. Sir, b(*caiise tliey are the basis of the Reso- 
lution of Sir Maneekji Dadabhoy wliich was intended to bo accepted. 
But I do not think anywhere in the attitude taken by the Government 
they have questioned this. In fact, i did readjthat portion of it. Sir 
Basil Blackett refers to the primitive stage of Indian taxation. He 
refers to it as crude and he wants to sribstitute a scieiuifie method. {The 
Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : ''More scientific I dare say it must 
be a more scientific and equitable method, otherwise the great financial 
authority now in power would not have discharged his duty. If he has 
made up his mind to see that he does what he said before he hands over 
charge, it will be something which will considerably add to the position of 
India as a progressive nation. As regards the terms of reference, Sir, 

I beg to submit that from what I have indicated it will be very well seen 
that the Honourable Sir Narasimha Sarma referred to a lot of records in 
the possession of the Government both in the Central^ record office and in 
the provincial record offices^ ; he referred to a lot of literature and statistics 
which would enable the Government to come to a conclusion on these 
questions. And, as I said, if only the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett 
wants to arrive at a scientific method with the materials available, it 
would be more satisfactory to deal with the problem, and he and 
his Assistants in the Finance Department of the Government of India, 
with the officers of the Finance Department in the several Pro- 
vincial Governments, could immediately take steps to put our taxa- 
tion on a scientific basi^ and place the proposal before this House/ 
or if they themselves have the power to pLace it in the form of a 
Statute on the Statute-book. That would be, in fact, commanding much 
greater confidence than the Inquiry^ Committee which is now sought to 
be sent out with a scope which is, as I will presently deal with, not 
at all to the satisfaction of the Indian public, or for the matter of 
that^ could not be to the satisfaction of any public. One or two incidents 
that happened subsequent to thi^ have to be referred to also before I 
take up the wording of the Resolution itself 4 It was after the appoint- /, 
ment of the Taxation Committee had been announced and the various^' 
objections that were raised both to the terms of reference and to the 

S ersonnel had appeared in the press ' that ^ the Honourable Sir Bksi. 

l|.ckett was in Bombay tq answer certain addresses that were nresenti^d 
to Mm by the Chamber of Commerce -there.; Some of Ms rcTOrks arc : 
very .pertinent to this Resolution, for the whole matter has to be considered^ 
witti respect to aE the feelings that have been exhibited' pot" oMy la , 
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the public but also by those who were responsible for the Committee’s 
constitution. This is w'hat the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett said : 

• 

The next question -whieh you refer to is the question of tlio Taxation Com* 
inittee. I am seriously troul'jied to iiiid such a preponderain'.c of criticism over appru- 
Imtioii in the matter "of the Taxation Committee, ft really Is a (picstion in ^vhl^'h 
I have taken considerable personal iiitorcst. X have been jmsonally responsible .for 
the appointment of the Committee an*,l nothing that I ha\e ever done in the brief 
course of [Membership has ever given me more trouble. The object of the Taxation 
Committee is to provide in the first instance the people of India ^vith soinetiiiijg 
authoritative in the subject of taxation in India. But I assure you, gentlemen, that 
the object of appointing the Committee is to be sure that if and udieu we raise 
taxes that are necessary to meet the expenditure of the Government of India and 
the Brovhicial Governments, they should be raised in the way tiiat is best In the 
economic interests of India and is cheapicst for the tax*payer. I am quite sure that 
we arc getting less revenue at present at more cost to the tax-payer and at k‘s.s 
advantage to the eeonomie interests of India than cciihl be done. This v/oiild be 
possible if 'ive had a more scientihe system and it is for the iiurpose of introducing 
a more scicutldc system that we are conducting our impiiry into taxation.’^ 

Then he goes on : 

It has taken a long time to piirsuade the Provincial Governments to agree to 
the form of the terms of reference. I have not been altogether fortunate about tlie 
selection of the personneL Things have happened which ougiit not to have happened. 
Bxit I do attach enormous importance to this Oommittee from a practical point of 

Mr. President : The Honourable Member has now reached his time 
limit and I must ask* him to bring his remarks to a close. He has 
employed a great portion of his time in reading long extracts from the 
speeches of others. 

Mr. K. Eama Aiyangar : Then, Sir, the terms of reference are 
objectionable for the following reasons : There has been, in fact, as 
I said, no revsponse to the Resolution or the discussion in the Council of 
State, Principles of land revenue xsettiement and tlie necessity for 
putting a legal limit to enhancement at each new settlement are not 
Sncluded. Commercial monopolies like railwa3^s, posts and telegraphs are 
not included. -Public debt is not included. It is impossible to ascertain 
the incidence of taxes without knowing the income per head of the 
different classes of the community so as to indicate whether what is 
taken by way of taxes takes away luxuries, comforts or the necessities 
of life. It is impossible to judge the equity of the system of taxation 
in its effects on the productive efficiency of 'the various classes of the 
community udthout knowing which ^ portion of their income is taken 
away by the different levies. It is impossible to get a pro])er view of 
the problem without referring to the whole financial system and merely by 
dealing with the question of raising revenue without any reference to 
the purposes for which the revenue is spent and the manner in which it 
; is, spent. Besides these, the condition ■ of the couidry is a point upon 
which I ^need not dilate. The country is very poor and in the case of 
the agricultural classes a condition should be laid down that those 
persons who are paying below Rs. 5 or Es. 10 to Government should be 
relieved of the taxes, if really, they eouM be left without being taxed 
on their income. ,A11 these questions will have to be gone into and it 
null aku,be necessary to find out, the national resources and the-- average 
income per head of the population. • I. commend this Resolution t0[ Iht 
■ weeptance of the Awmbly, 
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Mr President : .Ho, ‘solution moved : 

*’* A'j~<‘n}]>fy i‘»‘pmrnnm}.ds to the Governor Genenil in Counf’il that h® ba 

ph*e^‘r<l t^j ’r']s*'i!il Taicotjon riiqinry Committee ami to appoint a Committee m iH 
for ;* I'lo-.* iM-inirv info ilte jtp'neral eomlitloTiH of economic life and labour in 
tf{ Tiio vei'.nurcV?! of the eoiintry and an estimate of the national income/^ 

Mr. B. VeBkatapatirajii (Ganjam emu Vka^apatam : Non-Mnliam- 
Biarbin lliirar) : Rir. already an indication lias been "iven by the Hononr- 
able Sir Basil Blaclcelt that tbey are not ^oin^r to accept any economic 
in<|niry. Tt is haio tiiat several inquiries were held under the purdah 
system and their rei)orts were confidential. Tn 1882, we had. Lord 
Gromer^s inffriiry. In 1887 Lord DnfferiiBs inquiry and in 1891 and in 
1898 we badjwo more impiiries. But the Government^ seriipiilonsly 
avoided (‘ither the pnlilleation of the reports or the puhlieation of the 
evidence. One would naturally ask why it was that the Government 
were averse to pnblisli ibe reports or oven the evidcBce. Indians feel 
that t}u‘ir eonnfry wii.s at one-time very rich. It has attracted all 
nations it has been known for its weaBh all over the woidd. 
Blit Vvdiat is Ihe cause of its rlsin^^ poverty whidi has even been admitted 
by an official like Dr. l?ji si ibrook-Wimams. We have had Muhammadan 
invasions. But llie Indians only complained of them of religions fanati- 
cism. But after tlie European invasion we have to complain of exploita- 
tion. That might be the cause of the poverty of^ the country. There 
are other things also to wliich it might be attributed. At any rate, 
we now find that ihe country is poor. The other day when I asked a 
question as to what was the Indian national income per head, the Hononr- 
fible Rir Basil Blackett said that he did not agree with the statement 
made hy tlie Secretary of State but he had no materials to place before 
m to hold a different view. Is there any civilized country which has 
nei.doiM«»d not In know the national wealth or the national income of its 
subjects ? (Thf TloiwurahJe *8fr Baful Blacheft : '^Yes, certainly.”) The 
Honourable Sir Basil Blackett says that there is. Bnt such a 
country wliicli he lias in his mind must he a very backward country; 
In America, we notice that economic inquiries are made from time to 
time and we know about their wealth. We know not only the national 
i.neome but also the individual income. I may invite the attention of 
Sir Basil Blackett to the fact that not only the States but even private 
companies have falcon the trouble of finding out, on the materials avail- 
able to them, file income per head of the population and not only of their 
own country but of all other countries of the woidd. I may invite Sir 
Basil Blackett’s attention to the figures which a wmll known company 
of Kew York named the Bankers Trust Company compiled in 1923 as 
to the income pei* head of the population. They state that the British 
Empire with India has got only 56 dollars, whereas, without India, it 
has got 151 dollars per annum. Canada has 266, Great Britain 212, 
Prance 179, Italy 85, Germam" 114 and the United States 281. In pounds, 
I may mention, Great Britain has 46 per head, Canada 56 per head. And 
what is the income of India ? It cannot be more than 4 pounds. We 
know. Sir, that formerly it was stated that the income was only Rs. 27, 
m calculated by Lord Cromer, but Lord Ctirzon thought it might he 
aaM to be about Rs, 30 in 1900. 

Later on it was suggested by the Director of Statistics that it was 
afeotit 53.^ The Secretary of -State' now suggests £4 or Es. 60 per head. 
What is Rs. 60 when compared with Rs. 600 in other nations If our 
'JfTOUtive Members, instead of going in their saloons, reading novels or 
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routine papers, looked on either side of the railroad in the United 
Provinces they would see the miserable lints in which the people live, the 
rags in which they are elotlied. In their houses they have no utensils, 
much less any jewellery. Is this the condition which any civilized 
Government can tolerate without inquiring into it ? What is there ^in 
this proposal to which tlie Government can take exception to inquire 
into the economic condition of the people ? Are they not spending lakhs 
and lakhs on Committees which result in nothing. We the people are 
anxious to know the real situation, whether the people are growing poorer 
from day to day. Those "who have had the fortune to see other countries 
must shed tears when they come back to India to find the miserable 
state in which the masses are living in India. Do you find in any 
counti’y the workmen in such a condition as in India ? Can we not 
expect that the world-famed financial expert, who has taken charge of 
Indian finance, will take the statesmanlike view and find ont the real 
economic condition of the people ? If they are growing poorer and 
poorer, we must know wliat is the cause, and how best to remedy it. 

I will not taka up more time, but my submission to the Honourable 
Sir Basil Blackett is that he should not lose this opportunity of keeping 
up his well knowm reputation and see that the taxes are properly and 
equitably adjusted after ascertaining the proper economic income per 
head of the people. It was Sir Basil Blackett who said that the Govern- 
ment were going in a rake’s progress, in the matter of expenditure, 
because after the Reforms in 1916-17 ive find that with one hand we got 
the Reforms and wuth the other hand we find reckless expenditure on 
the part of the Government. During the last seven years we have 
increased the revenue of the country by 278 crores, yet in spite of that 
we have to meet a deficit of 98 crores. We have increased the unproduc- 
tive debt of 3 crores in 1916 hut which is now 280 crores. Is it alt for 
the good of our country, is it all for the improvement or amelioration 
of the condition of the masses ? You know in America they spend 
240 crores on education, whereas you spend here a miserable pittance 
of 12 crores on a population of 300 million. I think it would be wise 
and statesmanlike for Government to come forward and accept this 
Resolution for an economic inquiry. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : Sir, I have listened in vain 
to the speeches of the two Members who have spoken for any arguments 
in favour of the first part of this Resolution. The Resolution is divided 
into two parts. The first part recommends the suspension of the Taxa- 
tion Committee ; the second recommends a general Aihlndia economic 
inquiry. No one can fail to have the fullest sympathy with such a 
recommendation, but I have listened in vain in my efforts to understand 
what is the objection to the formation of the Taxation Committee. 
Nothing whatever has been said either by the Mover or Seconder of the 
Resolution on that point. 

Mr. V. J. Patel : You should have waited. 

The HohouraMe Sir Basil Blackett : If I do not get good reasons 
in the first two speeches, including the speech of the Mover, I am entitled 
to assume that they have a very poor case. 

The Honourable Mover gave us something of the history of the 

Taxation^,.^^^^^ .but he.^,^s , 'io.,. be.^ .entirely. .. unaware that;.,, this.,: 

Taxation Committee was instituted by the ^vernment after the formal 
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anthoTizoJ inih in fact under tlie directions, of tlio Asseinbly, wbicli 
voted tlie inoiiey for tlie purpose last March. The lionourable the Mover 
spoke at hoipili hi re^^ard to wliat happerjed in the Council of 

State. He road thv!^ Honoriralae Sir Maneekji Dadahhoy's Itosolution of 
July 192d i\ ye.ar ago, and raentioned the fact that the Government of 
Ifsdlii lied ;n‘r -;>ird. li . They accepted it suhje'Ct to conditions. Now he 
did not re-ul very liuportant parts of that discussion to which I should 
like to draw his atlention. Tlie discussion in the Coiincdi of State in July 
1923 was iliumimil ing. Sir I\laneckji Dadabhoy in inoving his inotiogL drew 
attention to the defeets in the Indian financial system. He said : 

** I say witl’i g'rent respect that the system adopted in India from time to time 
bj STU'cesRivo Fiiiancc yiinisters has been more or 1(?S3 nihUdinod, sporadic and 
haphazard, one devoid of any economic or scientific calculation and only snificient 
to tide over the monientafv embarrassments of Government and requirements of any 
particular year. ’ ’ 

Others supjiorlod the* slew that sometiiing more scientific should be 
introduced. Sir Maneekji Dedabhoy liowover bad dcnninded a taxation 
inquiry with a \‘Iew to its Ihuruugli revision and \vdth special regard to 
the taxable capacity of ihe people. 

Let me remind the Honourable Member of the ^dew w^hich was taken 
by some of the Meiubci's in the Council of State. The Honourable 
Mr. Laiubhal Samaidas said : 

The Honourable Sir lUancckji Dadabhoy has talked about national capital, 
national and imlividual average income and the taxt‘S to bo fixed on these. X wonder, 
Sir, if he realizes what this means. If a real iiiquiiy bad to be conducted and was 
taken up in right earnest in the same spirit in which he asks it to be done, it would 
take yeans. 

I bclieve'^a similar inquiry was made in one or two districts. If the whole inquiry 
is to bo made all over India by a roving commission comx^osed of economists, financiers, 
capitalists, land owners, etc., going from village to vilhige, tahil: town to talulc town, 
frora di.strict town to district town, taking evidence and getting all sorts of statistics, 
it will be fuiotlier twenty years before it can complete the inquiry. By that time no 
one of us will be here. 

He went on to point out that 5 ^ 0 x 1 could not take up the question 
of p^rovincial taxation without leave of the pvrovinees. 

Then another Member of the Council of State also spoke on that 
debate. He said : 

I wish the Honourable Sir Maneekji Dadabhoy had told this House what 
country in this world iiad a tnxatiou system based on such good qualifientions as ttn 
economic, equitable and scientific basis. It would appear to me, Sir, that the ideal 
metho<l of taxation would 1){3 that wdiich takes from the citizen the surplus wdiieh he 
could afford to give without xiutting him to any straits ;* but I have sought in vain 
many a ]>ook on econoiuv in order to hit upon some country, some economist v/ho 
h^is_ satisfied his country that the system of taxation there was either scientific or 
equitable or lu'used on a basis whicJi met with the approval of all.’^ 

That, Sir, as the ITonourablo Sir Purshotamdas Thakiirdas will recog- 
nise, came from himself ; that was his view on the subject of Ihe 
economic inquiry. Sir Pursliotamdas Thakurdas very rightly took the 
view that ; 

as the^ Central Government have addressed the Provincial Governments it will 
be well to discuss the Resolution further when the opinions of the Provincial Govern- 
ments are received* ' ^ 

The^ Honourable Mover seemed to think that therx^ had been sojiie 
change in the attitude of Government from the time of the debate in 
July 1923. I can assure him^ there was .not. The taxation inquiry was 
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conceived in my own mind at any rale^vory shortly after my arrival 
in India. 

it was given a considerahle impetus hy a speech made by Mr. 
Ginwaila in March in wliii^h he Tirew attention to wdiat was an 

obvions defect in the organisation of the Government of India, that it 
hud no (leparimenl that was really expert in taxation problems as 
aoart from iinaiirial pruij.i-ms. The Inelieape Gonrmiy-ee (Irew attention 
to tlm same defect and one of the results of their reeoimnen da lions has 
been the appointment of a Central Board of Eeveniie which may train 
experts and become an expert department in this subject of taxation 
which, I may remind the Ilonse, has become a very practical subject 
since the war. There have been inquiries very much on the lines that 
we propose to make them, in a great many progressive countries since 
the war. We in fact are following ratlHU’ late in the day in the steps 
of such eoimtrics in making this inquiry. The Government proceeded 
to consult the Local Governments and when the Honourable Sir Afancckji 
Dadabhoy’s Resolution came up they announced that fact, and, after the 
itesolntion was postponed witli a vie^v to hearing what the Provincial 
Governments had to say, the matter wms discussed with the Provincial 
Governments both in written communications and at very considerable 
length at a Conference of the Finance Members of India held at Delhi 
in November, 1923. At that meeting the proposal to appoint a Com- 
mittee with the terms of reference just as now proposed was unanimously 
agreed to by the Finance Members. The terms of reference were aetually 
cteifted by a committee of those Finance Members. The Local Govern- 
meiits were then asked to give their formal approval to what their 
Finance Members had agreed to and they unanimously accepted. That 
was the position when the second Resolution the Honourable Mover has 
mentioned — the Honourable Setliiia’s Resolution in the Council of 
State — came up on in February 1924. At that time the Government 
announced the terms of reference of the Committee and their general 
intentions in regard to persimnel and the Couneii of State did not pass 
the Resolution that was proposed by Mr. Sethna but it passed tlic follow- 
ing which was agreed to by the Government : 

That tWs Council recomincnrls to the Governor General in Couneii that the 
Local Governments may bo consulted with regard to the desirability of undertaking 
an inquiiy into the general eeonojnie conditions of British India and* whether they are 
prepared to support the proposal to appoint a Committee and to co-operate in its 
labours. ^ ^ 

The Council of State accepted the view that the Taxation Committee 
could desirably start its labours while those consultations with the 
f'rovinoial Governments in regard to a more general economic inciuiry 
were being made. 

. . Mr. A. Eangaswami Iyengar : Are they going on now ? 

; She, Honourable Sir Basil Blackett; I am coming to that. The 
neyt step the Government took was to place the proposal for the Com- 
mittee, its terms of reference and an estimate of its cost l)efore the 
Standing Finance Committee, and after receiving their approval the 
proposal was placed before the Assembly among the Demands for 
Grants. The Demand for Grant in which it was included was the 
normal grant for sxmh committees, namely,- the Miscellaneous Grant 
; Head No. 47. That was one of the ^antip which was passecl bv this 
.ppuse without discussion. Prom th’at fact, and from the fact that no 
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notice of any kind for fhe omission of tkat item was put down, the 
(loverninent are snrc]>' enl itled to the view that at that time the Assembly 
not only accepted the desirability of the Committee but wished to proceed 
with it. What elian^e has oeenred since then ? So far as I can imcler- 
stand, no ehanpre at all has occurred. The Government have proceeded 
in accordance with the directions of the Assembly to appoint the Com- 
mittee. They have as a matter of fact postponed the first formal meeting 
of the Committee until Novemlmr. They found that they could take 
advantage of the presence in England of tlie prospective Chairman and 
Secretary of this Committee as well as the member from Somerset Honse 
and the Inland Eevenne in England, to avoid the necessity of any 
expenditure for the GoA’^ernment of India during the six or seven months 
preceding the cold weather here. During that period the Govornment 
of India arc getting the advanfage of preparation of statistics in India. 
We haA^e eircnlatased all the Local Governments and others Avith a view 
to the collection of data, and prospeetb/e members of the Committee 
in Europe have been giAdng their spare time at no cost to the GoAmrn- 
ment to examining the condition of affains in some European countries. 
They haA^e been collecting statistics in GeneAm and in London, All the 
members of the Committee haAxp I understand, been in consultation with 
each other, some orally and some only by letters. No'^v it is in these 
cireiimstanees that the Honourable Mover comes and asks as to suspend 
the inquiry. I suggest to the House that it is not in accordance Avith its 
own dignity that it .should noAv turn round and recommend a reversal of 
its OAvn deliberate decision taken six months ago — a decision on which 
the Government haA^e acted as in duty bound. The decision to appoint 
a Taxation Committee rather than a general All-India economic inquiry 
was deliberately taken after public discussion. The reasons for prefer- 
ring to begin by a taxation inquiry Avere fully stated by the Gov'ernment 
before the House arrived at its decision. There has been no change in 
the circumstances since then — no change which Avonkl justify a reversal 
of -policy j and I feel sure in these circumstances the House will not 
desire to be so inconsistent as to adopt the Resolution ?ioav before it 
in the form in which it stands. 

Let me now turn to the prox^osed economic inquiry. It Avill he 
remembered, as I have already read it out to the House, -that on Febru- 
ary the 4th, 1924, the Government agreed to a Resolution in the Council 
of State to consult Local Governments on this subject. The Government 
have since that date consulted Local Governments on the subject. Now 
the Resolution was “ to raise the .economic level of the masses of the 
people.” That was stated to be its purpose. Such an object is one 
with Avhieh no one could fail to feel the utmost sympathy. The Honour- 
able Mover has already referred to Avhat I said in the Council of State 
on the subject. I was talking of the potential riches of India. Drawing 
a distinction between the potential riches of India, obviously very great, 
and the existing poverty of a large mass of the people of India, Avhich 
is also obAdously very great, I said then and I repeat noAv that no one 
can see that contrast without desiring to do all in his power to serve 
the object of the Resolution, namely, to raise the economic level of the 
masses of the people. I was sorry to hear the last speaker repeat what 
I regard as the ridiculous nonsense . about India having been a rich 
country and made poor by the arrival of the British. It Is so obAuously 
untrue. It is stated often and iiT is believed by some ignorant people, 
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but I do not think that an Honourable Member of this Honse should 
come here and give rogue to such an ob-vions nntrntli*^ That India has 
attracted in all ages the traders from other parts of the worhi, that 
India has been the home of gold, of treasure and of jewels for ail ages, 
is a well-known fact, India is still a sink of gold, of jewels and of 
treasure, but the economic level of the masses of the people certainly 
was not higher in the days of Nadir Shah than it is to-day. There is 
no foundation whatever, I think, for that historical statement, and I do 
not think that anybody is benefited by trying to drag into ihe dis- 
cussion this sort of historical myth which can merely serve to grace a 
perfervid peroration. 

Now the Provincial Governments obviously share the view of the 
Government of India that it is desirable to do what can be done to raise 
the economic level of the masses of the people. We have passed away 
from the theory of the Manchester School— the theory of laissez faire — 
that the sole duty of Government is to maintain law and order inlernally 
and on the frontiers. It is no longer considered to be sufficient that 
a Government should confine itself to that task. One of the particular 
purposes of the reforms was to distinguish between the functions of the 
Central Government and the Provincial Governments and to give the 
Provincial Governments more time to attend to this task of doing what 
they can for what are called the nation-building services. The Central 
Government's functions were deliberately arranged so that, apart from 
their general supervision and control, they should be concerned mainly 
with these older functions of government together with the task — and 
the very important task — of maintaining unity amid diversity, a 
federal union among a series of politically autonomous governments. 
The functions of the Provincial GoveTnments, however, are those which 
are mainly concerned with the raising of the economic level of ihe 
masses. This involves something of a federal system and it involves 
special attention to the questions of federal finance on which I propose 
to touch in a moment. But it also makes the views of the Local Govern- 
monts on the question of an All-India economic inquiry not only important 
but almost decisive. We have not yet received replies (toiu all the 
Xjocal Governments to the circular that was sent out by the Government 
of India on the subject, and until they are received a final conclusion 
enmiot be arrived at. We do not want to prejudge the is.sue ; but I may 
say that so far the replies received from Local Governments strongly 
suggest that they do not desire an All-India inquiry. Only one Govern- 
ment so far has expressed its willingness to support the proposal, that is 
the Government of Bombay ; and its reasons for giving its siip]>ort are 
interesting. It bases its support not on the merits — because I gather 
it thinks that the inquiry can better be done locally — but on the view 
tMt an authoritative inquiry would put the Government in possession 
of facts to disprove the wild allegations frequently made regarding the 
gr^eat and increasing poverty of the people of India. T can only 
sympathise with that view. As I have said, nothing has startled me 
much- more than the frequent repetition of that outrageous misreading 
of history, since I came to India. The Bombay Government, however, 
never for a moment suggests that the taxation inquiry should be sus- 
,_;ii^ded Metewhilcv ' The' other Governments- are all more -or less 
opposed' to ’to 'All-'Iiiiia inquiry ; 'they lay stress on the 
Variations whic|i eVisl'lfe^oen diffi^reBt parts of India 'and 
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This is a point wliieh jiinips to the eye. An All-India figure o£ the index 
number for the cost of living, even if yon exclude Burma, is obviously 
merely meaningless. A figure purporting to give the averoge annual 
income of an Indian taken for the whole of India and Burma is even less 
useful. What Is needed and what the Local Governments ail want is 
a more detailed inquiry in regard to particular areas and particular 
classes. Many of them are already engaged in one way or another in 
conducting these inquiries. As I have said the Government of India do 
not desire to come to a final conclusion on the question of the institution 
of an All-India economic inquiry at the present moment until all the 
replies have been received. But it is evident from the replies that have 
been received that the unanimous consent of the Provincial Governments, 
which is essential for a satisfactory inquiry to be instituted, will not be 
easily’' or quickly obtained. 

For these reasons, Sir, while the Government have every sympathy 
with what they take to be the underlying purpose of the ITonoiirable 
Mover in pressing for an All-India economic inquiry, the^ are not pre- 
pared to commit themselves to the second part of the Resolution which 
asks for an All-India economic inquiry. In particular the Government 
couM not agree that any committee, whether the Taxation Committee or 
Economic Committee, should waste its time in trying to obtain an 
average figure of the annual income of an Indian. I have Very little 
belief in the value of such an estimate even in a country like England 
which is fairly homogeneous. I may tell the Honourable Seconder of 
the Resolution that the British Government have invariably stated that 
they are unable to give the kudos of government approval to any of the 
various estimates of the national income or national capital of the ^ 
(Jnited Kingdom that have been framed from time to time. They do 
mot regard them as more than more or less useful guesses by individuals 
who have chosen to mal^e such guesses. {Mr, A. Rangaswami Iyengar : 

They are great economists.”) There are very many great economists 
in England who have attempted to produce estimates of the average 
annual income of an Englishman. Those estimates prepared on the 
^ame data for the same time by very well equipped economists have 
frequently varied by something approaching 100 per cent. That being 
so, what real use is there in an average annual figure of the income of 
India and Burma ? What would be the meaning of the average annual 
income of a European in Europe, even excluding Russia ? I am afraid 
the same is really true of an Indian excluding Burma ; because the value 
of money varies from time to time and place to place. Mr. Venkata- 
patiraju quoted the figure of the average annual income of a subject of 
the British Empire, including India, as 56 dollars. Well, what on earth 
does that mean? In Australia, I believe, 4 shillings buys what one 
shilling buys in England, because you have got a high protective tariff. 
The income of an Australian might be four times that of an Englishman 
stated in terms of dollars ; but he would really be exactly as well off. 
Fou have got to take the differing value of money in different parts of the 
world and different parts of the area for which yon are taking the 
estimate intp consideration, before it begins to be of any use* Then, 
the term “income” itself requires careful definition before you can 
say what the average annual income is. It has been my experience that 
when one produces some figure as the average annual income for any 
area verj?* few people who see that figure have the least notion as to 
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what the definition of inooine was. I hare already pointed out, I tliink, 
in this House that as tlie result of tho addition of £7,000 millions to the 
National Debt of the Ihiited Kingdom during the war, according to 
certain eRtima1e>s the nationrJ. income of the United Kingdom was 
increased by £7,000 that the addition to the National Dclit due 

to the war meant an addition to the average annual income of each 
individual in tlie country : and that is true unless yon arc very careful 
in the statistics before you. Statistics are very useful if yon use them 
XU'operly, if peoxile nndersland how they should be used ; but tlie idea 
tfiat yon can invent an average annual income for an Indian and then 
base on that a scientific lias’s of taxation is really quite unfounded. 
No one will be any better ofi: than before. 

I trust I have convincod the House that however desirable an 
economic inquiry might In an inquiry that is going to extend to the 
details which seem to be in the mind of the Honourable Mover of this 
motion cannot really be useful for the purposes of the improvements 
which we desire in our system of taxation. If a system, based on (it 
scientific and equitable basis calculated according to the taxable capacity 
of tlie people and the average annual income of the xieople could have 
been framed, would not every progressive country in the world have 
framed such a system and worked it long ago f 

Now, let me invite for a moment the attention of Honourable iMembers 
to the terms of reference of the Taxation Committee wiiicli is under con- 
sideration and to the Resolution of the Government of India which 
announced the terms of reference. They wull see that the Taxation Com- 
mittee are already charged with making an extensive economic inquiry so 
far as is necessary for the purposes of their investigation. That is the 
only limit that is placed upon them. It is a very careful limitation with a 
view to ensuring that their inquiry shall be limited to the purpose in view 
and shall not be a roving inquiry, such as Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas 
and Mr. Laliibhai Samaldas, speaking in the other House, feared might 
take place. It is exactly to avoid any such roving inquiry tliat the terms 
of reference have been carefully defined. The Committee are further 
charged with the task of considering the burden imposc^d on. classes of the 
population without regard to territorial limits ; and to consider the w^hole 
scheme of taxation, Central, Provincial and Local. They are charged with 
the very important duty of considering the most efficient methods of collec- 
tion. Their investigation must necessarily provide very valuable data 
for further studies of the economic conditions of India and in accordance 
with the promise given in another place there is a specific direction to the 
Committee eontalnecl in the Resolution that they should give particular 
attention to the question of collecting data. 

Now, the need for this inquiry is, I submit, an urgent one. It is gener- 
ally recognised that our taxation system could be improved. I believe 
myself that it could be quite considerably improved. I interrupted an 
Honourable Member in the course of his speech wdien ho said that I had 
, 'Bt^tfed^that what.I wanted was a scientific system of taxation. What I do 
waht is a more system. There is a very -big distinction between 

a more scientific system and a scientific system. It is very difficult to 
extend science into all the psychological regions which taxation invades. 

- The need for the inquiry is, I think, :evident and urgent. India has 
.Recently been given 4 reformed political constitution. If that constitution 
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to progress, it is necessary that there should be an inquiry into the 
complicated subject of federal taxation, a subject which has proved a thorny 
one for every federal constitution in the world. Tliere is very much to 
be learned from the failures and the successes in the direction of federal 
finance of existing federal governments. It is a subject to wliieii a great 
deal of attention has been given in the United States and in Switzerland, 
it Is being studied in Canada at the present moment. It is a subject v/hich 
is very much to the fore in Australia. Without such study tlie Central 
Government and the L oca b Governments are agreed that they cannot ad- 
vance politically and economically as much or as fast as they should. If 
the ]\Iestoii Settlement is to be revised, this inquiry is obviously necessary. 
It is an essential preliminary to the inquiry into the expenditure side of 
the question — a very important side of the question, which would be neces- 
sary for the same purpose. Before we can frame a settlement, I will not 
say which is satisfactory to everybody, but which is more satisfactory 
than the present sy;dem to some of those concerned, this inquiry is an ab- 
solutely essential preliminary. The great change that vv^as made in 1919 
in the relatioms of the Central Government with the Provincial Govern- 
ments is I think not always quite realised. Before 1919, the Provincial 
Governments were, as I may say, emanations of the Central Government 
carrying on all the functions of the Central Government locally, subject 
to general superiiitendencc from the Central Government. There was 
no clear distinction between the functions of the two Governments and 
there was no clear distinction between their revenues. An attempt was 
made in 1920 to create this distinction and there are now Pro’eineiai reve- 
nues and Central revenues. But there are an enormous number of 
problems that are still unsolved. Let me give one example. Excise has 
become a provincial subject. The excise duty is collected by the Pro- 
vincial Government. But it is economically desirable and is historically 
the fact that .distilleries should be in one province and should provide the 
needs of another. Now, is the consuming province or is tlie producing 
province to take tliat revenue 2 It is a problem that can only be solved 
by an understanding between the two. We are, I believe, very near a 
settlement of that i)robiem. But if you do not settle that problem, see 
what happens. You probably get a new distillery built in the province 
that has not got one, which is economically very bad for Indi.-i (quite apart 
from the question of eonsumption of alcohol), and you get "something 
approaciiing a ring fence of excise barriers between province and province 
you break up the whole economic unity of India. That is only one ex- 
anij)io of the many problems that arise in dealing wdth federal finance, 
and that is one of the problems that this Taxation Committee will, I hope, 
look into. 

Then there is the question of the suitability of existing forms of 
taxation and existing methods. It is categorically stated in the Govern- 
ment Ilesolution appointing this Committee that the Government have 
nc intention of inci. easing taxation. Indeed, I am hopeful that as the econo- 
mic disturbances arising out of the-war pass away, the yield of existing 

taxes may increase and thus enable us ei^er to reduce existing taxes or 

what emnes first in the case of the Central Government — to give some 
relief in llie matter of provincial contributions. Then there are parti- 
cular sources of revenue which are liable to disappearance. Let me draw 
the attention of Honourable Members to to-d^y's order paper. The first 
proposes that we should not inquire into the taxation system of India. The 
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second proposes that "wc should bring about a state of affairs in which 
neither the Central GoYernment nor the Provincial Governments will get 
any revenue from alcoholic liquor.| That is a loss of something approach- 
ing 20 crores of existing revenue. The fifth proposes that we should get 
rid of the excise duty on cotton, I think there is, another Eesolutioh, 
which probably mayinot come up to-day, but which is the seventh on the 
order paper, which has a direct connection with our opium revenue. We 
are already suffering a constant diminution, which I for one do not regret — 
in our opium revenue and it is obvious that ail these revenues are at any 
rate to some extent precarious. In these circumstances is it not obviously 
desirable that we should have an inquiry into taxation — an inquiry suffir 
ciently wide to cover the subject, but sufficiently narrow to secure that 
it will not be a roving inquiry which will go on for generations without ^ 
any practical result, an inquiry which will be useful for the Governments 
and Legislatures of India, wdien they come to consider the changes in 


taxation wffiich are obviously due in the course of nature in the fairly 
near future ? The Mover hastily read out some of his objections to the 
existing terms of reference at the end of his speech when he was unfor-^ 
tnnately unable to continue it. He says that it does not deal with land 
revenue. It deals with land revenue in so far as land revenue is a taxation 
subject. It does not deal with land revenue in so far as land revenue 
is a question of politics and ^administration. Obviously you must have 
a very clear distinction there. You could not have the Central Government 
even with the approval of the provinces going and interfering in the auto- 
nomy of the provinces in this matter of land revenue. It is a very clear 
distinction, and it has to be there. It does not deal with Railways — ^the 
^Honourable Mover said. We had a discussion about Railways yesterday 
and I for one always object to Railways being regarded as a method of 
taxation. It does not deal with monopolies. It certainly deals with salt 
revenue and things of thft sort. It does not deal with debt. Debt is an 
expenditure subject ; it is not a question of taxation. We must try and do 
one thing at a time. And it does not deal with the poverty of the people 
of India — the Mover said.„ I hope it will deal with that question, as I 
have already said. Some of the objections wdiieh w^re taken on one occa- 
sion when this subject was discussed in the Council of State were that the 
Committee might deal with poverty more effectively by taxing some of the 
richer members of the community mbre than they are being taxed at present. 
But that is in the future at any rate. Surely we want an authoritative 
report on this subject. The proposal for this Committee has been carefully 
thought out in advance. It was examined fully with the Provincial Gov- 
ernments t)oth in written and oral communications. It has been discussed 
on broad lines on at least two occasions in another place. The special 
recommendations} of the Government of India in regard to its appoint- 
nfent and its terms of "reference and the „ expense wiiich it would involve 
were placed before the Standing Finance Committee and^the grant after 
approval by the Standing Finance Committee was passed nnammously 
by this, House, ^ It was not ^til the Government were armed with that 
authoritative direction from theH^ssembly that they proceeded to appoint 
the Committee and set it upon its preliminary investigations. In these 
eireumatanees, I confidently appeal to the House that at this stage it shall 

stuWfy. itHe action ■ taken by the Govem- 
-IndS. by for the suspenBion of 'the inquiry^ 
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Mr. V. J. Patel (Bombay City: Non-Muliaminadan Urban): Before 
I acblre:^,s yon. Sir, on the merits of the question raised by this Resolution, 
I slioiild lilvo to enter my emphatic protest against use of language which 
in an Assembly of this character should have been a^'oided. My Honour- 
able iTierid, Sir Basil Blackett, in addressing you referred to the speech 
of my Honourable friend Mr. liaju, and I remember that he used the words 
Mr. Uaju talked ridiculous nonsense — -these are his very words, '' that 
he was talking an obvious untruth I strongly protest against the use 
of such exiiressions in this Assembly, and I am sure that my Honourable 
friend, Sir Basil Blaelvett, when he realises that he has really done an 
injustice not only to Mr. Raju but to the whole Assembly, will repent. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : If I may intervene for a moment, 
Sir, I luid not the slightest desire or intention to accuse Mr. Raju of any 
of the erimes which I appear from Mr. PateBs statement to have accused 
him of. What I said, and I wish to repeat it, is that I regret that such 
statements which I regard as ridiculously untrue should be repeated in 
this House. 

Mr. President : I hope that all Honourable Members, even when con- 
vijiced of the inaccuracy of statements made by others, will be careful 
hov; they use such words as ' untruth k 

# Mr. V. J. Patel : Thank you. The Honourable Sir Basil Blac:kett 

wanted to know why we objected to the existing Committee and why we 
wa:y^ed to have.it suspended. I do not know why my Honourable friend, 
Mr* Rama Aiyangar, wants to suspend the Inquiry Committee. Does he 
mean to revive it at some future time ? The fact is that he wants to have 
it dissolved or disbanded and to have another Committee appointed for an 
‘ economic inquiry throughout India. His sole object is therefore not to 
have the Committee suspended with a view to revive it at some future time, 
but to dissolve it altogether. That is my position at any rate. I would 
lilre to see the present Committee disbanded altogether, and for these 
reasons, I see no other result from this Committee except a recommenda- 
tion for further taxation. If you have followed the speech of my Honour- 
able friend, Sir Basil Blackett correctly, and if you read between the lines, 
you will find that his whole object is to get more revenue. He fears, and 
very rightly fears, that the excise revenue is bound to go under the pres- 
sure of public opinion. He also fears that the liquor revenue will dis- 
appear ; if not now, at least after some" time, because this country, unlike 
other countries, is for prohibition, total prohibition of liquor. He has also 
got to find funds for giving effect to the recommendations of the Lee Com- 
mission. He knows that very well. He has got to find extra revenue for 
ail these purposes, and if you have followed him quite correctly his whole 
ichvi in appointing this Committee is to have recommendations for further 
taxation and therefore no other result could be expected out of this Gom- 
. mittee. Under the circumstances. I strongly object to the appointment of 
any such Committee because in my opinion Government are placing the 
cart before the horse. The first thing that the Government should do 
is to inquire into the economic condition pf the people and their capacity 
to bear any additional taxation. We haJI already been complaining for 

B vears post that this country is overburdened with taxation and that the 
time ha.s come when Government should go into the whole question and try 
to see if taxation could not be reduced. Instead, the Government all at 
Dnce starts a^' taxation inquiry under 'ttie ’I^lea 'if putting the^lax«|oii on 
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a iBore .scientific b^siri, cidiiiitting tiiereby tliat tlie taxation system is already 
on a scientidc basis. Tlicrefore I say the iirst thing to be done in this 
respect is to bare a, thorough inquiry into the ecoiioiidc condition of the 
IKiople of tills country, and unless you do that it is not possible for any 
Governnient to say wbeilier the country is in a position to bear any fur- 
thei* taxation. That is one ground on which I object to this Committee. 
We want an inquiry first into the economic condition of the people and iu 
find out liovr the people of this country are capable of bearing any acicir 
tionai taxation before we go into any question of taxation at all. 

The second reason why I object to this Committee is because of its 
personnel. I strongly object to its personnel. The personnel is not at 
all satisfactory. Government should have consulted this Assembly before 
they appointed a (Committee of this character. It is a very important Com- 
iniltee, involving as it does an inquiry of a very far-reaching character, 
and I should have Ihoughl that Governmenl before eommiliing IheniselTes 
to any such position would have consulted this xlasembly. Instead, the 
Government have appointed a Committee of their own selection. You have 
as iivsual a member of tiie L 0. S. as tlie Chairman of that Committee and 
another member of the I, G. S. as Secretary. That is a sure guarantee 
that Sir Basil Blackett will have his reecramendalioiis for taxation. Can 
there be any doubt about that ? There is one gentleman. I do not know 
his name (A voice : Sir Percy Thomson^’) Sir Percy Thomson from 
England. I do not know who he is. i iiave never heard of his name. 
But theie he is. He is perhaps an old friend of Sir Basil Blackett. I 
do not know. When he will come over here, Ave Avill know Avliat quaiiliea- 
tions he possesses. Then you have got three Indians, all excellent econo- 
mists no doiilit. One of them is a Member of this House, a very distingu- 
ished Member, Dr, H>'der. Then there is Dr. Paranjpye from Bombay. 
He is a personal friend of mine, 1 have great respect for him. ‘We have 
Avorked together in the Bombay Legislative Council for years and I can 
say that lie is a v'ciw good schoolmaster, but so far as economy is concerned 
a Avonso choice could not have been made. 1 do not know Avhat induced 
my friend Sir Basil Blackett to place his choice on Dr. IkuranjpA'-e. He is 
a very amiable gentleman, a very estimable gcntienian, a A’ery capable man, 
but for this AA'ork he is in my opinion absolutely unfit. Tiien there is the 
Maharaja of BurdAvan. I think I need not say anything about him. The 
less said about him the better. 1 leave it to the House to judge wliethcr the 
pjersonnel selected for this Committee is at all satisfactory for the purposes 
that Ave haA’e in vIcav. I luive not the slightest doubt in my mind that 
Avith this personnel Sir Basil Blackett Aviil Imwe the recommendations that 
he Avants from this Committee. And Avhen the report comes before this 
Assembly he Avill say, here is the unanimous opinion of three Indian gentle- 
men, all respected men, all men holding .public positions, all men having 
the cause of the country at heart, and you have no right to huj anything 
against them ; you must accept their recommendations in the same way 
as you Avere asked to aece].)t tlie recommendations of the Lee Commission 
by my fiiend 8ir Alexander Muddiman. We do not Avaiit this inquiry in 
the first place because it is |>utting the cart, before the horse, and in the 
second we object to the pcrsoimei , of .the Committee altogether. We de- 
mand a (knmnittee to juake mi inquiry into the. economic condition of the 
masses,, a Committee to be selected b^ 'this flqlise — ^tAvo-thirds to be selected 
by this House and one-third to be nominated by Goveimment. That is the 
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sovt of Committee tliat ^ve want and not this Committee. And we there- 
fore say this Committee should be disbanded altogether. We were told 
that we voted the grant for the expenditure. We never did anything 
of the kind. You know what happened at the time of the Budget ; you 
know very well, you will have a full picture before you, if you will only 
just refresh your memory and realize what was the state of tension at 
the time and you will at once see what Demands for Grants we considered 
and what we did not consider. If I remember right, this particular grant 
came on on the last day when the guillotine was applied and there was 
therefore no consideration of this grant upon its merits. (The Honourable 
Bir Basil Blackeit: “ In the same way as the Income-tax.”) The same 
a.s the Income-tax ! It Avould have met the same fate, I assure you, if 
you had allowed the House a chance. But under the rules of this 
Assembly you can discuss Demands for Grants for a particular number 
of days only, and at the end of those days all the remaining grants are 
put to the A’ote and guillotined and we have no opportunity of discussing 
them. But I assure Sir Basil Blackett that if w'e had got the opportunity 
AA'e Avould have there and then objected to this particular grant. There 
is no doubt that from the time that Ave knew of the appointment^ of 
this Committee, Ave have been protesting both from the press and from 
the platform against this Committee. We do not Avant any Committee 
which is likely to suggest any additional taxation. The country is not 
in a position to afford any additional taxation. If you Acili allow’ me to 
speak out Avhat you Avould consider as obvious untruths, and at the risk 
of being called uncompromising or impertinent, I should once again 
bring before this House Avhat Ave consider to be the true condition of 
India to-day. Why is it that you shirk this inquiry ? Why do not you 
want to make this inquiry t We have been repeatedly a.sking you for 
this inquiry. Times out of number this House by questions and Resolu- 
tions haA'e been pressing the GoA-ernment to make an inquiry into the econo- 
mic conditions of the people of this country. Yeai’s ago in 1902 my lat& 
lamented friend Gopal Krishna Gokhale asked the GoA’ernment of India 
to undertake an economic inquiry into the conditions of the inassel. 
You Avould not do it. The Famine Commission sat in 1898. They, 
examined several AA’itnesses. The whole of the evidence Avas shut out. 
Why ? That eAudenee never saw the light of day, as the evidence in 
respect of another famine commission appointed in 1924 never saw the 
light of day — the Lee Commission. (Laughter.) Several inquiiue.s -were 
made as stated by my friend Mr. Eaju regarding the national income 
and resources in days gone by estimated by several authorities. The 
evidence recorded in those inquiries has ncAmr seen the light of dav and 
we do not know anj-thing about those inquiries. Why is it that Govern- 
ment are not prepared to face a public inquiry into the economic con- 
dition of the people in this country ? The reason is obvious. You knoAV 
that as soon as that inquiry has been set on foot, so many ugly tilings 
will be said and brought out and exposed about British "rule in India 
that yon dare not face such an inquiry. That, it seems to me, is the 
(fuly reason. As a matter of fact the country, as I have already men- 
tioned in connection with the Lee Report, which Avas the richest countrA'' 
in the Avorld is to-day the poorest. ' That is the position. We had a 
most excellent .system of industries, a most ; excellent system of handi- 
crafts. Where is all that ? It has all been destroyed under your system 
of government. Can you deny that? Ton can go on denying hut then 
. L5DPI , 
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why ilonh you make an inquiry ? As I told Mr. Chatterjee the other day, 
yoiir eonyeienee is guilty. A country which produced the best of 
Materials, which attracted you and those who ‘were unemployed in other 
countries to this country, dreaming of the wealth of India, that country 
now is the poore>st country in the world 1 {Vowes : No, no Thim 
why don't you make an inquiry, I ask once again ? ^Ir. Rama Ahuingar 
wants an inquiry into the economic condition of the people iii this counrry ; 

before you proceed further with your Taxation Inquiry C^ommdaee, 
which you liave appointed for purposes of your own {The Honourahle Sir \ 

Basil Blackett: ‘'Why ‘before'?'!) Because without an economic 
inquiry, you cannot go on with the question of taxation, you cannot 
determine w’^hat taxation the people are capable of bearing. We say , 

that the people are not capable of bearing any further taxation; you 
say, No, they are That is the ditference betw^een us and the 

Treasury Benches. We wmnt a thorough inquiry into the economic con- 
dition of the people of this country before you think of additional taxation. 

You know that 80 per cent, of the people of this country live on agri- 
cullure and agricultural labour. It is because the industries have been ; 

destroyed, it is because the trade has gone, — ^that is why so many people i 

have to fall back on agriculture and agricultural labour — and I repeat 
once again that millions of the people of this country are living on one 
meal a day, and I wmnt you, the Members on the Treasury Benches, to 
try that experiment yourselves for a week, and I would like to see your t 

faces on the eighth day (The HonouraUe Mr, A. C, Chailerjee : Have ; 

you tried it " ?) Millions of the people of this country are living on one ! 

meal a day. Is it or is it not a fact ? (The IlonotiraUe Sir Basil Blackett : ^ 

** I would not say * no I have very definitely said, ‘ yes Very well, 1 

one fact is admitted that millions of people in this country live on one I 

meal a day, and among those millions you are not there ; that is absolutely ! 

certain. {The Eonouralle Mr, A. C. Chatterjee : Are you ? ") I am ; 

sorry ; I am not, but I am here to represent them ; you are not {The Honour- : 

able Mr, A, 0, Chatterjee : I do not say I am.") Can you say there is 
any country in the world where such a large proportion of its population is 
living on one meal a day ? That is the condition of the country after ^ 

150 years of your rule 1 {Mr. T. A, Chalmers: '' Did they liave two ? 

meals a day before ? ") Oh, you are sure they lived on one meal a day ? 

(ilfn T. A. Chalmers : * I am asking "). That is why we want an inquiry. 

You may say that some of the conclusions we draw are harsh, they are not 
correct, they are obviously untrue, you may say all sorts of things. We 
>say, '' All right, let a Committee hold an inquiry, let us see wdio is right 
and what can be done to remedy this And you shirk such inquiry {The 
Honou Table Sir Basil Blackett : “ Read history, Aurangzeb. " ) ( An Honour- 
able Member : History made to order ? ") Who made the history ^ 

The Honourable Mr. A. 0, Chatterjee ; Why don't you make your 
nwn ? ' 

Mr. V. J. Patel ; You have manufactured the history for your 
own ^ purpose. Take for instance this Committee wdiich you have 
appointed, it makes a report as jou want it. Twenty years hence, the 
then Finance Member might quote passages from it and say that the 
Committee with three eminent Indians had said so and so. You wifi 
'.eali it 'history. Such -history is.wbrthlcft,- and it Would not 'be worth' , 

" paper on which is history' manufactured 'by • you 
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for certain set purposes and cannot be relied on. We want an inquiry 
made by independent men, men in whom people have confidence, not 
men appointed by you. That is what w^e wmnt. Why don't you do 
it ? We again and again say that ignorance, poverty, disease and 
epidemics are the order of the day under your rule. We repeat this 
indictment times without number. We challenge you to prove other- 
wise. Ignorance, because you iiave always resisted our attempts, our 
endeavours for the introduction of free and compulsory education in 
this land. You have kept the people of India absolutely ignorani. 
Xinety-five per cent, of the people are steeped in utter ignorance. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : Some of tliem are here, 

Mr. ¥. J. Patel : Some of them are here. They are on the Treasury 
benches I That is what you have done about the education of the 
masses of the people committed to your charge. And when I talk of 
disease and epidemics, you know that in Glasgow plague broke out 
some years ago and it was eradicated in one year. In India plague 
started in 1896 and every year regularly we have a visitation in Bombay. 
You have not been able to do anything in the matter. Why should you ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. Chatterjee : Have you allowed every- 
thing to be done. 

Mr. ¥. J. Patel : What can we do ? You are our masters for 
the time, brown or white, -svhoever sits there. That is the position. 
Then, Sir, talking labout diseases and epidemics, only 5 years ago we 
had a severe outbreak of Influenza and 60 lakhs of people died in three 
months alone. This is your wonderful organisation of medical relief 
and sanitation. This is your rule, and yet you say that everythipig 
is well governed, governed in the interest of India by the Indian Civil 
Service. That is the position. I once again challenge you to hold an 
open public inquiry as sugg'estod in this amendment of Mr. Goswami 
and prove that we are wrong. I now conclude with an appeal to the 
Mover of this Resolution to accept the amendment of Mr. Goswami. 

Mr. T. C. Goswami (Calcutta Suburbs : Non-Muhammadan 
Urban) : Mr. President, with your permission, I wish to move the 
amendment which stands in my name, which is as follows : 

That for the original Eesolntion the following be substituted ; namely : 

* That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Couneil, that he 
be pleased immediately to dissolve the present Taxation Inquiry Committee and instead 
thereof to institute a thorough inquiry into the economic condition of the various 
classes of the people of India, their income per head, their capacity to bear the 
eocisting burden of taxation, and the general resources of the country, through a 
representative Committee, at least two-thirds of which shall be elected by the Indian 
Legislative Assembly. * * 

WHle thanking Sir Basil Blackett for his illuminating lecture on 
federal finanee, I am obliged to say — I shall not be very uncharitable 
— that his speech was not so much an example of bad advocacy as the 
result of an increasing conviction of the weakness of the case which 
it was his business to defend. The defence of both parts of the Resolu- 
tion, which the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett rightly said can be 
separated, is veiy weak indeed. As for the terms of reference to the 
Taxation Committee,— I shall come to them in a minute. There was 
one point on which Sir Basil Blackett laid special emphasis. He said 
that the Assembly had voted money for this Taxation Committee and 
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he referred to the deliberate decision of the Legislatiye Assembly. Well, 

I suppose, words have their meaning and I wonder what that word 
deliberate meant in the phrase which he used,— ^ the deliberate 
decision of the Assembly,” As my Honoiirabie friend, Mr. Bat el, has 
pointed out, the demand under this item came under the guillotine 
during the Budget discussion. No opportunity was available 'tu the 
Members of this Assembly to express their opinion on this Committee. 

I might remind Sir Basil Blackett that early in June, as soon as the 
personnel of the Taxation Committee %vas announced, I handed in 
to him a copy of my Resolution which the ballot has awarded to my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Rama xiiyangar. And he must have seen after 
that in the press repeated and pointed criticism both of the personnel and 
of the terms of reference of this Taxation Committee. He could not have 
failed to notice that dozens of Members of the Legislative Assembly 
sent in this very Resolution (or something very much like it) in order 
that it may Iiave a chance in ilie ballot and that the Resolution may 
be discussed and that we may express our emphatic opinion that this 
Taxation Committee should be dissolved immediately and an inquiry 
should be instituted through a representative Committee into the econo- 
mic condition of the country. Sir Basil Blackett has told ^ us 
that the Provincial Governments have opposed an economic inquiry. 
Obviously, they -would. I did not expect that they would do anything 
else. Therefore, it becomes all the more necessary for us in this 
Assembly to emphasise our opinion that this Committee should be 
immediately dissolved. Sir, with your permission, I will refer to a 
debate in lanother place. I am not at all discouraged or frightened 
by the fate of a similar Resolution in the Council of State, — I mean 
the Resolution moved by the Honourable Mr. Phiroze Sethna on the 
4th February, 1924. I shall not take the time of the House by reading 
the Resolution which w-as moved by the Honourable Mr. Sethna, but 
I take it Honourable Members are aware of the text of that Resolution. 
During the discussion on the Resolution in the Council of State, Gov- 
ernment induced the Honourable Mr. Sethna to withdraw his Resolu- 
tion. And I find — a thing which is not surprising in the other House 
— that the Honourable Mr. Sethna found out this excuse — that, if an 
economic inquiry were instituted, people would think that it was vnth 
a view to, and mi effort at, increased taxation. Well, Sir, I should like 
to say that it is only when you have a Committee consisting of men who 
are admittedly not the representatives of the people going into an inquiry, 
deliberately with a view to further taxation, that the people w-ould 
have the apprehension, and not in the case of a Committee such as 
we suggest. 

Sir, the Honourable Mr. Patel has referred to' the personnel 
of the Gonimittee. I will just remind the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett 
of something which he said in the Council of State on the 4tii February. 

They will meanwhile ”, ho said, be going on with the expert com- 
mittee on taxation,” So the Taxation, Committee, , the personnel of 
which hasiieen described by the t Honourable Mr. Patel, is an expert 
taxation committee f Experts indeed i 

I C 4 n well understand a committee of real experts, but I do not 
understand a fancy and fashionable committee of political prize-babies. 

The Honourable Mr. A. 0. Chatter jee t ■ Will you name your com- 
mittee of experts f ' 
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Mr, T. G. Goswaipi : When occasion arises I hope to be able to do so. 

When you talk of the expert opinion of any committee constituted 
by the Goverinnent. I am reminded of what an eminent educationist once 
smd of the im])orted Imperial Education Service : ‘t Every bottle-washer 
is a, chemist in India.” And, of course, the Civil servant is omniscient ; 
he sings : . A 

Got any livers they say are imcrossable f 
Got any mountains you cannot tunnel tiiroiigli f 
TFe specialise on the wholly imi>ossil)le. 

Doing things that no man can do. hV 

We want the Coniraittee to be composed of represeBtatives of the 
people wlio inspire confidence in the people, and of experts. That is why 
I have framed my amendment in that way. I w^ant two4hirds of that 
central committee of inquiry to be composed of accredited representaiiveSy 
and we shall associate with that committee other men.w^ho are experts im 
this department. 

The Honourable Mr. A, C. Chatterjee : Such as f 

Mr. T, 0. Goswami : I shall .suggest the names when you accept my 
recommendation. 

I would suggest the following mode of inquiry. I would like to have 
a central committee ; and. that is the committee wliieh I suggest in my 
Eesointion, — a central committee to settle the plan of inquiry and to set 
up provincial and local committees to harness all local organisations to 
secure information. I do not think that the Honourable Mr. Lalubha’ 
Samaldas's estimate of 20 years is anything like correct. 

The Honourable Mr. A. 0. Chatterjee : More like 50 years f 

BIr. T. 0, G'Oswami : We want an inquiry into the present system of 
taxation ; in fact a system of taxation has yet to be created in India. There 
is no such thing as a system of taxation in India, and that is not 
created by a trip to Switzerland, even with letters of introdiietion from 
the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett ; but by studying the economic condi- 
tion of the country in the country. 

I notice that recently in ximerica they are uneasy about their system 
of taxation, I find in the Proceedings of the Academy of Political Science 
a paper recently read by an eminent Professor, Mr. Thomas S. Adams, on 
this subject. He says that the Senate has suddenly awakened to the fact 
that all is not well with the Bureau of Internal Revenue. He further 
sajvs, the Bureau of Internal Revenue is staggering and stumbling under 
the burden of income-tax largely because it is loaded and inexpertly distrib- 
uted. 

I do not deny — on the contrary, I very strongly afSrm — that there is 
need for an inquiry into the methods of taxation. I do not want to call 
it a system of taxation because it is not a system of taxation ; but before 
you can have a real inquiiy, as the -Honourable Mr. PatePhas very rightly 
pointed out — in order that you may have a real inquiry into ta,.xation — ^you 
must have an economic inquiry. I know that it is a, laborious process,, 
very laborious indeed ; and that is . a; thing which I acknowledge. Not 
only that, I say the labours involved: are very unlike the labours of other 
Commissions which we have experienced. The labours involved wmuld be 
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very much greater than, for instance, the labours involved in the Lee Com- 
mission, and it vill engage, if the inquiry is going to be real, some of the 
best men of our eountrj’’ for months — probably for two years. I noticed 
in the newspapers a report of a speech by the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett 
on this unfortunate Committee, in which he is reported to have said that 
he wanted to utilise the results of the Taxation Committee during his 
term of office. Well, I admire Sir Basil Blackett’s solicitude for improv- 
ing the country, but I venture, to think that even if the results of the 
inquiry which I propose and which I think most of the Honourable Members 
of this House agree in proposing, do not come during the term of office 
of Sir Basil Blackett, it will not be such a great calamity for India. 

Sir, pointed reference has been made in this House to the poverty in 
India, but recently we had Sir Alfred Mond’s illuminating speech — in a 
London club was it '? — about the wealth of India. Millions of pounds of 
jewellery used to be strewn on the tables of the Indian friends of Sir Alfred 
Mond. Well, Sir, I have known the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett in the 
pa.st to have relied for his history and economies on such travellers’ tales 
as the Memoii’s of Bernier and the Memoirs of Tavernier. I do not know 
if he will base his further economic policy on the “ traveller’s tales ” of 
Sir Alfred Mond. As for myself : 

I shall not want eapital in Heaven 
For I shall meet Sir Alfred Mond, 

And we shall both lie together, lapt 
In a Five per cent. Bxehec|ucr Bond. 

Sir, about poverty I should like to quote, though the time is ver^ 
short, I should like to quote a passage from Mr. Gokhale^s speech delivered 
in 1902 : and though the time is short I think it will bear repetition. In 
that speech, delivered nearly a quarter o£ a century ago, from his place in 
the Imperial Council be emphasised the need for such an inquiry as I have 
proposed, and he says tliat such evidence as was available to him : 

** I venture to say, points unmistakeably to the fact that the mass of our people 
are not only not progressing but are actually receding in the matter of material 
prosperity. I have here certain tables compiled from official publications relating 
to (1) census returns, (2) vital statistics, (3) salt consumption, (4) the agriculturai 
outturn of the last 1() years, (5) cropped area in .British India, (6) area under 
superior crops, and (7) exports and imports of certain commodities ; and they 
establish the foI]owdng propositions: 

(3) That the growth of population in the la-st decade has been much less 
than it should have been and that in some Provinces there has been an 
actual decline in the population. 

(2) That the death-rate per mille has been steadily rising since 1884 which 

points to a steadily increasing number of people being underfed. 

(3) That the consumption of salt which already in this country is below the 

standard required for healthy existence has not kept pace even with the 
meagre growth of population. 

(4) That the last decade has been a period of severe agricultural depression 

all over India. 

(5) That the net cropped area is diminishing in the older Provinces and that 

the area under superior crops is showing a regrettable diminution. 

(6) That the ^export and import ilgiires, teB the same tale, namely, that, the 

cultivation of superior crops is diminishing and cattle are perishing in 

Well, I shall quote also official testimony. VSir Narasimha Sanaa, in the 
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I am not going to disguise from this House my anxiety, as the Eevenue 
Member, with regard to the food position and the distressing poverty prevailing 
among certain classes of the people. After all, at the present moment we have only 
a little over an acre of cultivated land per head of population. ' ' 

Then, Sir, I will take the liberty of quoting Sir Basil Blaekett himself 
on the subject I believe this quotation has already been made by 
Mr. Bama' Aiyangar. ■ He said,:. 

The existing poverty of a large number of the people is obviously also %^ery 
great and no Government can with equanimity look on and not wish that they could 
do something to im^irove it.^’ 

My complaint, Sir, is that Government are still looking on and I am 
afraid that Government as they are constituted will continue to look on 
without being able to do anything for the amelioration of poverty. 

Mr. President : I would ask the Honourable Member now to bring 
his remarks to a close. 

Mr. T. C. Goswami : Sir, by a curious oriental paradox, a retrench- 
ment committee was succeeded by an extravagance connnittee. Moiiey 
must be found, as Mr. Patel said, for the Superior Services, for making 
the lives of European officials a little more than comfortable, for laying 
out inducements for fresh shipments of embodied prestige, to secuire that 
what is lost in prestige (as a result of political movements) is at least 
made up in perquisites. But while these men can always form trade 
unions — and I understand my Honourable friend, Mr. Chatter jee is bring- 
ing in a Trades Union Bill very soon— and can go on strike in protest 
against their starvation v^ages, or perhaps join Mr. Willson firm where 
wages are paid running up to six figures, as he told us, it is hardly possible 
to ask the whole of the Indian population to go on strike or secure a remedy 
by seeking employment in my Honourable friend, Mr. Willson's firm. A 
future poet, perhaps it may be an English poet, will sing of the present 
constitution as broadening dowm from hypocrisy to bankruptcy/' The 
Lee Commission agitation has somewhat contradicted the late tall talk about 
the selfless zeal of English officials who come out to India at great sacrifice, 
to do good to the people of India. 

Sir, my time is short and I shall not detain yon any longer. But I 
repeat the proposition which has been challenged by Sir Basil Blackett on 
the authority of perjured history,— that impoverishment in India, if not 
a direct result of British rule, is a standing disgrace to this administra- 
tion ; and I affirm this proposition solemnly — because I too have studied 
history as best as I have been able to — that the greatest indictment against 
British rule in India is not so much political — because for our political 
disabilities I am prepared to accept for my countrymen 75 per cent, of the 
blame— but I say the chief indictment against British rule in India is 
economic. Well, Sir, I shall not delay your luncheon ; and with these few 
words I move my amendment. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants' Chamber : Indian 
Commerce) : I had not intended to take, part in this debate, for the 
very simple reason that my Chamber have already communicated their 
views to the Government of India regarding this Taxation Committee 
and I felt that I had hardly anything useful to add to this debate by 
any further remarks. But when I heard my Honourable friend the 
Finance Member at least for once, quoting me with approval in spite 
of the allegations about my being spoilt with political colour about 
which the Chief Commissioner of Railways yesterday said such a lot 
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to thh House, I f( 3 it that it is an oceas^^ion when I_^must tell the House 
the ’whole story and not rest content ;'with' ;the House knowing only 
poiiions o£ niy speeeli in the other place as quoted by^the Finance Mem- 
ber. Sir Basil clid me the honour of quoting a portion of what I said 
in the Council e,f State. 1 veiil complete that with what I ended my 
speech with and i hope that will still retain to me his approval of the 
views that I there expressed. I ended ■ in ■ the Council of State wit'h 
this as the last paragraph. I said :'" 

'' ] 8hr, ibjit tlie is still flistant when this Council can give, any support 
linger any guise to tin? inost fascinating proposition to anything that will lead to 
or even s'uieii oi new taxation. We want retrenchment, we want a. balancing of the 
bmlgit with the x»rescnt taxation, not any increase in it and until that is achieved, 
until rlicre are snrpiasf*^\ until indeed there is more contentment amongst those who 
are taxed, 1 do not think that this House can seriously consider any suggestion made 
%rith tlifi best of motives in (Connection with taxation. For, the a])prehension. may be 
this, that there may be new avenues of taxation found and suggested recommended 
and perliaps aeecpt('d by the Government bo it against the strongest opposition of 
these two Houses Wlmt thc^ Honourable Idover seeks is a readjustment of the wdiolc 
thbig but there may he thiin yiaars and there may be fat years. In the case of a 
thin year what may happen is tlmt the new avenues of taxation may come and the 
readjustment may be put oU* for a better day, and in the case of Government 
treasuries all over the world, with all deference to the benches opx)osite, the readjust- 
ment when it is a question of giving on the part of Government, is long in coming. 

Sir^ iliat was my couc-lnsioii on tlie Resolution moved in tlie other place 
by the Honourable Sir IManeckji Dadabhoy. 

Now, this inquiry which is the subject matter of the discussion here 
is ail inquiry for finding out hettei* modes, and certainly further modes 
of taxation. There is no doubt about that. I have not heard anything, 
nor do I find anything in the terms of reference, v/hicli makes it com- 
pulsory on the Comniiltee that the Government have nominated, to 
find out wimt it is that the people of India can stand. We have heard 
extreme views in this House regarding the prosiierlty’- or the misery 
of the masses of India. I do not wish to add one word more to these 
two extreme views tliat have hean heard to-day, hut this at least is 
clear from what 1ms ])een ex])ressed 'with so much force, with so much 
feeliiig, and if you like it with so much resentment lev one side or Hhe 
other, that we cannot go on very long without this House being in a position 
to know exactly what is the taxable capacity of the people of Bidia and 
up to what {>oint tluw eould ])e taxed. I happen to be one of the dcjiuta- 
tion — now known as tin* eommercial deputation 'urging retrenchment, 
whieli wroted iqjon ills Exeeilencyx I then said that my electorate felt 
and that tl^e Indian commercial community veiy strongl,v felt that the 
taxalde capacity of the people of India had not only been then reached 
but had been exceeded. My est(.»emed collegue Sir Campbell Rhodes who 
led that deimtation differed! from me. Can we go on veiy long wdthout 
having the impdry of which is pressed on GoA?-ernment l:y my^ Honourable 
friend Mr. Goswami in his Resolution, and irrespective of the nature and 
the tmmis of rehirenee to the Committee that has been already appointed. 
There is every reason to believe that this House sooner or later will insist 
upon luu.ing, and will not rest until it has had, a full inquiiy into the 
taxable capacity of the peo])]e by persons who enjoy’' the approval of this 
House. . , ■ : ■; 

rtr, H Calvert (Punjab : Nommafed;'Glfieial)'': Sir, I propose to 
confine myself to that part of the ' aiiaendment which relates to a pro- 
po>saI to Jiave a thorough inquiry; into The economic conditions of the 
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people of inclia, their ineoine per head and the general resources of 
the eoiintry. That amendment, Sir, is really* in three parts. It asks 
hrst. tkir a general inquiry ; secondly it asks for an inquiry by the 
Govi-rnmerit of India ; and thirdly, it says that the agency should he 
a eoniraittee including Members of this Assembly. Now, Sir, I am 
entirely in favour of an inquiry into economic conditions. I have my- 
self been engaged in carrying on such inquiries for many years past, 
and a good many of my colleagues are also trying to throw some light 
on the general economic conditions of this country. But, Sir, with all 
due respect to the Government of India, 1 beg to say that I do not 
tliiiil: that they are the proper agency’' for carrying on such an inquiry ; 
and, if Honourable Members will kindly excuse me, I should like to 
say that this Asseiiiblj’ is not the proper body to select the members 
of any committee for this inquiry. It seems to me, Sir, that this is 
very largely a matter for Provincial Governments. If an^ All-India 
inquiry is. desired then the obvious body is the Indian Economic Associa- 
tion. It is rather curious that, although so many Members of this 
Assembly are prepared to speak on economic questions, there are very 
fev/ of them, indeed, who are members of the Indian Economic Associa- 
tion. Novo, Sir, my objection to an inquiry by a committee is that, as 
has been already said, it would take at least 20 years to arrive at 
results which would carry weight outside this country. Actually, in 
the Piinjab, u’e have set up a Standing Board of Economic Inquiry 
divided into a rural and an urban section ; and this Board has been 
at work for about two or three years and is slowly producing results. 
Our policy there is to appoint investigators who are solely engaged 
upon collecting facts. We leave the readers of those reports to draw 
the deductions from them. 

Now, Sir, in a geimral inquiry there would be three . prominent 
dangers. Tliere is the danger that the inquiiy might be coniined to 
too small a scope. India is such a vast country that any committee 
that set out to make a general inquiry might attempt to coniine itself 
to too small a scope, and its deductions from the particular to the 
general would be vitiated by the fact that the premisestwere insuflicient. 
Then, Sir, there is the obvious fallacy which appears in this amendment, 
the average income per head. There is a third fallacy Vvdiicli creeps 
into all these discussions, namely, we should try and inquire into the 
conditions of a typical tract or a typical village. Let me, Sir, illustrate 
what I mean by the danger of confining the inquiry^ to too small a 
scope. Our Standing Board of Economic Inquiry has practically 
brovight to a conclusion an inquiry into mortgages of agricultural land. 
We took an assessment circle of 35 villages and have carefully gone 
through nearly 5,000 mortgages. The result of that examination is 
to bring out certain very definite, ^very clear conchisions. In so lar 
as that area is eoneerned, those conclusions are irrefutable. But like 
every one else, I would hesitate to say that conclusions drawn from a 
detailed inquiry into 5,000 mortgages in one part of the Punjab would 
have any application, say, to conditions in other parts of the Punjab 
or Madras or Assam. Then, Sir, there ^ is this danger about the 
“peerage income per head. It is' noyomfort, for instance, to those 
friends of Mr. Patel, wlio,.^ he says,. 'have one meal a day, if we reply 
that the average number of -meals ifi- India "is one and three quarters. 
An, average applied to an^^hing concerning /Imnian affairs is. apt to 
be very misleading indeed, I shall give you, ■again, an illustration Itom. 
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aB inquiry which I myself have just brought to a conclusion into the 
size and d'istribution of agricultural holdings,— the average agricultural 
holding in the Punjab is 8 acres. But when you examine the holdings 
by classes, you find that only 18 per cent, of the holdings fall into 
class 5 — 10 acres, while about 68 per cent, fall below that ; and if we 
try to arrive at any estimate of average income per head, we should 
find that the vast majority of the people of India came below that 
estimate, and it would be perfectly valueless. We are actually trying 
detailed inquiries into wdiat we try to think are typical tracts, and I 
hope very soon to be able to publish an estimate of the average income 
per head of a certain definite tract. That average income per head, 
although it may possess all the fallacies attaching to such averages, 
will be perfectly useless for any other part of India except the parti- 
eiilar tract to vrliieli it applies. Now, Sir, Mr. Goswami would like us 
to arrive at an estimate of the average income per head, but he very 
carefully avoided explaining what he meant by income There is 
of course published in England a statement which enables you to deduce 
a figure for average income per head in Great Britain. That estimate 
is based on income-tax returns. But in England the number of assessecs 
is something like 2^ millions, probably covering *10 million of the 
population, and the average income per head which is published occa- 
sionally is based on the incomes of those million people, the incomes 
of the remaining 86 million people, which are below the income-tax 
limit, being merely guessed at. Where you have a very large number 
of assessees, it is possible to make a mathematical calculation of the 
average income per head. Where as in India, you have a population 
mainly agriciiitural, with less than three lakhs of people declaring theix* 
income, it is practically impossible to arrive at any estimate wliaxever. 
Sir, the estimate which is given about income, and which one Honour- 
able Member quoted, is only the money income ; it entirely ignores 
other sources of income which are not declared in the income-tax return. 
Now, Sir, if we take a simpler thing than the average income per head 
of the people of India, namely, the average production per person em- 
ployed in any industry, then we can ariuve at some useful figures. 
We can say, for instance, that the average gross production of persons 
employed in the Bombay cotton mills is a little over 1,100 rupees ; 
that is the gross production. The net production could easily be 
found out. We can say that the average gross production of miners 
emplo^yed in Indian coal mines is 415 rupees a year. We can say 
that the average gross earnings of railway employees is about 1,118 
j'upees per person employed. These figures, Sir, are useful, inasmuch 
as they explain why the nett income is so small. If the value of pro- 
duction per person employed is Rs. 415 per year, it is clear that the 
income of these miners must remain small, and similarly if the average 
gross production of all persons employed in cotton mills in India is 
Rs. 916 per head, then it is again clear that the real reason of the low 
income in India is the low standard of production. Now, Sir, it is quite 
easy to arrive at the average income per person employed in any particular 
and definite sphere. I can give the average income for the money 
lenders of the Punjab. You can give an average income of the workers 
employed in the Bombay cotton mills. But that again would not give 
us the average income per head. For we have no knowledge of the 
dependents or of the numbei' of idlers and beggars ; and* these we must 
take into consideration ; all of whom bring down the average. ; 
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Now, Sir, there is one more objection to any attempt to arrive at 
any figure of the money income in this country, and it is that we have 
no" means whatever of finding out the value of the work done by women. 
In a country like England, where women earn wages, it is possible to' 
arrive at a rough estimate of women work. In a country like India 
where wage-earning is almost entirely confined to men^ it is perfectly 
impossible to take into consideration the work done by the women, house- 
hold work, domestic duties, w^ork in the fields, etc. We are trying in the 
Punjab to arrive at the average wages of labourers in rural ax^eas ex- 
pressed in money value. But supplementals are difficult to value, such 
as the value of free grazing, free site, free food, and other little amenities 
which come in in the life of a villager. We know perfectly well that 
we shall never arrive at any figure which is very correct, because you 
cannot put an accurate money estimate on things like that which are 
never priced in open market. Although I very strongly think the prose- 
cution of further economic inquiry is essential, I do urge this House to 
leave the Government of India alone and impress on their Provincial 
Govermnents that they ought to do something on the lines we* are doing 
in the Punjab, by setting up some competent men to form a non-official 
body — which will employ investigators and carry on these inquiries 
steadily from year to year, not merely have an ad hoc inquiry which is to 
sit for 20 years and then come to an end. After all, India is as large as 
Europe without Russia, and ever since the days of Adam Smith, there have 
been in Europe a very large number of inquiries into economic conditions. 
And yet, Sir, as we all know, on an issue like protection, for instance, 
there is still very wide difference of opinion ; and if you come to the 
question of how best we could improve agriculture, you will find that 
practically no two economists will agree, even though inquiries have been 
going on there in thousands of places. So, Sir, I would request this 

House to reject that part of the amendment which calls for an economic 

inquiry by the Government of India, and I would ask Members to refer 
it to Prorincial Governments and ask them for a permanent board of 
official and non-official members who should carry on the inquiry which 
we all desire. 

Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer (Madras : Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, I 
wish to support this demand for an inquiry into the economic condition 
with a very few wmrds. I do not altogether for the reasons which have 
been advanced by my friends here, but for reasons of my own. I am 
not wedded to any particular theory with regard to the ratio of taxation, 

nor have I any particular thesis to prove. It has been stated that the 

people have been taxed beyond their capacity. I do not wish to commit 
myself to any general statement of that sort. It has been said that 
India is getting poorer and poorer. I do not "wish to subscribe to that 
belief. There have been several statements put forward from the plat- 
form, by the newspapers and by politicians at different times that India- 
is getting poorer, that 40 millions of people are living on one meal a day 
or that the average income per head is Rs. 30 or Rs. 60 or Rs. 70. I d"o‘ 
not wish to commit myself to anyone of these statements. General state- 
ments of this description are extremely fallacious. Unless and until we 
have a scientific inquiry into this sub jeet of the economic condition of the 
people, it seems to me to be hazardous to indulge in general propositions 
of that sort. Nor do I believe that' any '‘eohclusion as to, the" average 
annual income of the people in this country will furnish any reliable basis 
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for taxation. It remiiidy me rather of the story of the man wlio, after 
ascertaining the average depth of a stream, attempted to ford it in the 
deepest part. These averages are most often misleading. They may be 
of use perhaps for some pm'poses, as for instance when you compare the 
average inc^nne wilh tlie average taxation. But for the practical purposes 
nf the Legislatiire and of the authorities who have to impose taxation, 
what is required is not so much the question of average ineome as the in- 
eoirie of particular classes. That is an inquiry 'which is beset, I know, wdtli 
great difficulties and is one of great complexity. It is an inquhy which 
cannot possibly be satisfactorily concluded within a period of at least four 
or five years, to make a most cautious estimate. But all the same, in spite 
of the fact that the inquiry will have to be a prolonged one, I think it 
is an inciuiry fi*om -^yhieh the Government ought not to shrink. I hcive no 
doubt that the Government tvili come out of the inquiry \\ith credit. Poor 
as the eoiintry is and makiiig allotvanee for all the ignorance, poverty and 
ill-health to 'which my friend Mr. Patel referred, I, for one, do not believe 
that tve are getting poorer or that w'e are getting more ignorant or that 
there is more ill-health jkav than it tvas before. There is absolutely no 
ground for any apprehension on the part of the Government that the re- 
sults of the inquiry wall in any way be damaging to their reputation. 
The Government have been dialiengecl so often to make such an inquiry, 
and its results will be so valuable and instructive as regards the general 
condition of the people, that they ought not to lose any time in undertaking 
such an inquiry. Whether this inquiry should be entrusted to this parti- 
cular Taxation Committee or should be started independently is another 
matter. With regard to the conduct of this inquiry, mj ownx idea is that 
it requires iijvestigation alojig many different lines. It requires the 
investigation of jiumerous subjects, as, for instance, prices, w’'ages, rents, 
interest, trade indebtedness, industries, manufactures, agricultural 
holdings and methods, mobility of labour, standards of living, hoiismg, 
clothing’, and a number of other factors. The proper course wv^iild be to 
get together a body of experts, for instance, like the Economic Conference, 
■and ask them to suggest the various lines along w'hich information and 
•statistics have to be collected, and give iiLstrnetions to the Local Govern- 
ments and to the various aiithoriticvS to collect the required statistics and 
information along these various lines for a period of three or four years. 
Wlieff these results have been collected, then appoint a committee to go 
into tiie statistics and information, examine the relative w^eiglit of the 
different factors and come to deiinite conclusions. That in my opinion 
would be the proper course to pursue, riot to ask this particular Taxation 
(k)rmoittee or some other Committee to sit together and come to some 
definite eonclnsions on the spot. The statistics are not available, and the 
data have not been collected. In the interests of Government themselves 
they ought to take up this challenge wffiieh has been throwm dowm so often 
.and so repeatedly and give the quietus to so many of the current fallacies. 

Then with regard to this taxation inquiry I just wish to make a few^ 
remarks. At first sight I w^'as rather inclined to look askance at this in- 
quir^q and for this reason. Everybody knows that the sources of oiir 
public revenue are few and that they are inelastic. It may be urged 
then that this suggests the necessity for an, inquiry into any further 
a%'euues of taxation which may be possible.-' But- 1 am not very sanguine 
as to the results. I know 'that one 'avenue', of taxation perhaps which has- 
already been Ksuggested' to the Honourable Finance Member is the subject 
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of deatli duties. I have no doubt that he is easting wistful ej^es upon that 
source of revenue ; but I know of none which would be more unpopular. 
Apart from that particular source of revenue, what I wish to point out 
is that at present, so long as Government remains irresponsible to the people, 
I have no inclination to place further revenues at the disposal of Govern- 
ment to swell the militaiy expenditure or to allow them to be absorbed by 
further payments to the numerous Services, not merely Imperial but sub- 
ordinate. They are always asking for more, and from the Imperial services 
the demand will spread to the Provincial and subordinate services and from 
the civil to the military. The more revenue you raise, the more liable 
it is to be swallowed up in payment to these Services. This was the 
reason of my reluctance to put more money into the hands of an irrespon- 
sible Government. On the other hand, the question of Provincial con- 
tributions has to be settled in the interests of the administration of India 
as a whole, and the fact that it cannot be solved unless you examine the 
S 3 ’'stem of taxation and the possibility of re-adjusting sources of taxation 
between the Imperial Government and the Provincial Governments have 
made me change my attitude vsome'what. While I am not therefore in 
favour of suspending the inquiiy by this Committee I think the Govern- 
ment ought to make up their minds to start the other incpairy into the 
economic condition of the people — an inquiry to be conducted on as 
scientific lines as possible and in a perfectly disinterested and detached 
spirit, so that we may arrive at correct conclusions with regard to the 
material progress of the people. The results of such an inquiry cannot 
fail to be of great value. 

Sir, with regard to the desire to place taxation on a more scientific and 
equitable basis, I do not believe that the wit of man has ever yet succeeded 
in devising a thoroughly scientific, equitable and popular system of taxa- 
tion. I do not think there is much that is wrong with the existing system 
of taxation, and I am pretty certain that any system of taxation you can 
devise will be equally unpopular and unacceptable. I am sure that 
among those who advocate this reform of taxation on a scientific and 
equitable basis a large majority hope that their burdens may be shifted on 
to their neighbours' shoulders, and that there are some w^ho believe in 
a millenium wiien it will be possible to carry on a complex and eivifized 
system of administration with a light or no taxation. I am afraid I 
cannot bring myself to entertain any of these opinions. But we are 
face to face with an urgent problem in regard to this question of 
Provincial contributions, and that is w-hy I have reluctantly made up 
my mind not to oppose the inquiry into the present system of taxation, 
but to urge at the same time an inquiry into the economic circumstances 
of the country. 

Mr. H. G. Cocke (Bombay : European) : Sir, I quite agree with 
the Honourable Member who has just sat down that if any inquiry is 
to he conducted at all into the question of the economic situation in 
India, it should be done, not by this Committee but by some other 
authority. Mr. Calvert has suggested that it would be far better done 
hj Local Governments and local authorities, and I think that will prove 
to he the case undoubtedly. But the collection of statistics for a period 
of 3 or 5 years, as has been suggested, might he an exceedingly valuable 
preliminary to any definite inquiry whether undertaken by a Local Govern- 
ment or by a Committee appointed by the Government of India. 
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A considerable amount lias been said to-day on the subject of aver- 
ages, and I think the fallacy underlying many of the averages which 
have been suggested has been exposed by Mr. Calvert. One need only 
refer to the case of mill hands, where we will say the average income 
of a certain set of mill hands is Rs. 500 per annum, and compare their 
average incoine with that of an equivalent number of agricultural hands 
10 iriileB away who live on their land with their own livestock. Any 
average income per head per annum ariuved at from such essentially 
different kinds of labour would obviously produce a result which would 
be of very little benefit to anybody. The suggestion to suspend this 
Taxation Committee -which has been appointed, purely because it does 
not deal with quite another matter, seems to be an absurd one, and I 
trust that part of the suggestion may be withdrawn. The powers of 
•this Committee which has been appointed have been brought into ques- 
tion as well as the personnel of the Committee ; but I think Sir Basil 
Blackett has made it perfectly clear that the powers which this Com- 
mittee have are ample for tlie purpose in view ; and as regards the per- 
sonnel I do not think it does any good in this House to pick holes in 
the people who have been selected for this work. It is exceedingly 
difficult to get men who are really competent to undertake an inquiry 
of this sort ; and the suggestion in the amendment that, of the Com- 
mittee which it is proposed should take the place of the Taxation Com- 
mittee, two-thirds of that Committee should be appointed by this 
Assembly seems to me a very foolish one. You have got to consider 
carefully who are the most competent people and I do not think this 
Assembly is the right tribunal to select experts of thi>s sort. A sug- 
gestion was made in the Steel debate that this Assembly might appoint 
some of its number to go into the question as to the enhancement of the 
duties when that became necessary owing to a fall in exchange or rise 
in exchange or any other cause necessitating an alteration of the tariff 
that w’-as fixed, and it was pointed that that was essentially a matter for 
an expert committee such as the Tariff Board ; and in this case it is still 
more necessary I think to have an absolutely expert committee, which 
this Assembly could hardly be competent to select. When w-e hear in 
this House of the great poorness of this coun-try, the miserable lot of the 
agriculturist and so on, and we are told that the British have done 
to improve these conditions, one cannot help looking round the 
couHtry and remembering the railways, ports, irrigation works and mills, 
which have obviously been a source of very great employment and profit to 
the community. I have considerable sympathy with the Finance 
Member ; on the one hand he is told tha.t he is overtaxing the people, 
and on the other hand he is told that he does not raise sufficient money 
for the purposes of educating them. I have no great objection to the 
amendment as it stands, except to the first and last portion of it ; but 
I do not think all the same that this pro|)osed Central Committee is the 
best way of getting the result which is desired* 

Hr. ■ President Amendment moved : ; 

In the amendment of Mr. Goswami, after the words * general resources of the 
yountrj ^ to insert the words : 

^ and an investigation into the defects of the prevailing system of Land Beveniie 
issessment ^ ^ 

Mr. A. H. Lloyd (Member, Central Board of Revenue) : I am 
afraid, Sii-, that the House ’will perhaps not have much patience with a 
Member on the Government benches rising to intrude a few practical con- 
clusions in a, somewhat exalted political atmcsphere. This is not the flrpt , 
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time that a Member on this side of the House has thought it his duty to 
do so. But I think I am compelled to make a few obseiwations in this 
direction as a member of the Central Board of Revenue, the constitution 
of which was referred to by the Honourable the Fiuaiice Member in his 
speech at the beginning of this debate. The Central Board of Revenue 
has been charged with the supervision of the administration of those 
taxes which are collected direct for the Central Government, or 
by the Central Government, and there also falls within the range 
■of its duties the first handling of taxation questions in 'which points, 
whether of a conflict of interests or some other oyeiiapping between 
the interests of two Provincial Governinents or between the interests 
of the Central Government and those of a Provincial Government, 
arise ; and in the comparatively brief space of time during which 
this Board has been in exercise of its functions, a considerable number 
of points have arisen which make it clear that the taxation inquiry referred 
to ill the first part of the Honourable Mr. Goswami's amendment and of 
the Honourable Mr. Rama Aiyangar/s Resolution is a matter of urgent 
necessity. The Honourable the Finance Member referred to one point 
only, that is to say, to the clash of interests between different provinces 
in the matter of excise revenue. I am aware that the Honourable 
Mr. Goswami, and I think, in fact, all Members of the House who have 
touched upon the subject, have expressed themselves as satisfied that there 
is need for an inquiry of some sort wbich would cover these points, and 
I do hot, therefore, propose to elaborate this aspect of the matter at very 
great length, because to do so would be bringing a battering ram to an 
open door. But I think that I should mention a few matters in order to 
show that the case is really an urgent one. As I have said, the Honour- 
able the Finance Member referred to the clash of interests between difier- 
ent provinces. Another very serious problem is the clash of interests 
between Provincial Governments and the Central Government in several 
directions, and m particular, in revgard to the samwa matter of excise. The 
arrangements made, with the Reforms, in regard to revenue left the col- 
lection of a tax, that is to say, of customs duty on alcoholic liquors to the 
Central Government, and at the same time, left the collection of all other 
*:axes upon alcoholic liquors, that is to say, the duty upon alcohol pro- 
iuced in the country and also license fees, to the Provincial Governments. 
The conflict of interests so created was obviously bound to lead at a very 
early date to serious problems. I may mention one or two. The C4o:^rH- 
ment of one province has in the Resolution covering the report of"" its 
Board of Revenue clearly stated that it was in order to compete with 
imported liquor that they reduced the rate of duty upon similar spirits 
made in the province below the tariff rate. Another pxwiiice, the 
Central Provinces, which has declared prohibition to be the ultimate goal 
of its excise policy, has adopted the policy of enhancing the duty rates 
on spirits. It is a very unfortunate pjosition when one province considers 
such a step necessary, while another province which is no doubt equally 
interested, I will not say in working towards a definite goal of prohibition, 
but at any rate in pursuing and developing the established policy of 
working for temperance, should in order to protect its revenue against en- 
croachment by the Central revenues find it necessary to drop its duty. 
Another case which has arisen in connection with several provinces is the 
matter of the duty which is assessed on spirit used in making medicinal 
preparations and the like. I believe 1 am correct in saying that it began 
with the province of my Honourable friend Mr. Goswami. It has gone 
on elsewhere. These provinces hav^ fixed a considerably lower rate of 
duty for such spirits than As fixei,^ by the ■ customs , tariff. This is not, I 
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think, so niiieli a matter of trying to secure for the proYincial adminis- 
tration revenue which otherwise would go to the central administration 
as a measure of industrial protection. It was felt that certain firms which 
used such spirit in manufacturing medicinal preparations were at a 
disadvantage in competition with the imported preparations and so, as I 
say, it was a measure of industrial protection. Now, w^e in this 
Assembly are rather disposed to think that the policy of protection 
through "tariff action is our own provhme ; and it is a matter at any rate 
for investigation 'whether some measures should not be taken to confine 
the activities of the various Governments to particular spherCvS in the 
matter of taxation. Then there is* the question of income-tax. Income- 
tax has already shown signs of overlapping to some extent with certain 
provincial taxes. In Madras the High Court has held that the tax 
charged by the municipality on companies is a legitimate deduction 
from profits for the purpose of assessing our Central income-tax. Again 
there is the question of the amusement tax and income-tax. There is at 
least one large Turf Club in India which has to pay an amusement tax 
to the Provincial Government and that quite obviously is an instance 
of overlapping with the income-tax which it has to pay and does pay 
in large quantities to the Imperial exchequer. Other problems are the 
share w^hich the provinces claim in the collections of income-tax. At 
present a proportion of the tax on the annual income in excess , of the 
income assessed in 1920-21 is given to the provinces. And here again, 
not only is there a possibility of luisiinderstanding bet^veen the Central 
Government and Provincial Governments, but also the interests of two 
Provincial Governments may come into conflict. Many companies may 
have their offices established, for instance, in Bengal, in Calcutta, while 
their operations are conducted in another province, a tea company in 
Assam, a coal eompam^ in Bihar and Orissa. This particular question 
has been a matter, I tmnk I am correct in saying, of ad hoc adjustments. 
But it is just because ad hoe adjustments create a most embarrassing 
body of case law’’ wdiieh can lead to a great variety of false analogies, 
that the scientific inquiry wiiich is now proposed is urgently necessary. 
I think therefore, Sir, that the first part of the Resolution moved by the 
Honourable Mr. Rama AJyangar and the amendment moved by the 
..Honourable Mr. Goswami, for the dissolution of the Taxation Inquiry 
Committee, fail to realize what a pressing problem this is. 

As regards the g^ieral inquiry into the conditions of the masses 
of the people and into the possibility of raising the general level of 
prosperity, it appears to me that practically every speaker to-day has 
failed to take into account what the Honourable the Finance Member 
said as regards the action which the Government of India have already 
taken in this matter. The Government of India have no desire to 
shirk an inquiry of this sort. They are already in correspondenee with 
^ Local Goveniments on the subject.-. Mr. Calvert has given very good 
grounds for disputing one point. It is a matter of' opinion whether 
the inquiry earn best be carried out centrally or locally. But the Gov- 
ernment of India, as the Honourable the Finance Slember has said, are 
quite prepared to undertake tlmf'-inquHTj. consider such an inquiry 
desirable if it can be.undertakehy and have no desire to shirk it* The 
inquiry is an inquiry into the present economic conditions of the country. 
,This is not the inquiry for which ''the Honourable ' Mr. Patel and the, 
.Honourable Mr* Ohaman. Lall press,".-. -It' ‘is perfectly cle’ar from' the 
remarks which have fallen from- their lips . that 'ivhat they desire is un 
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inquiry which will be conducted with the object, and^ — if they have 
their way in selecting the members of the Committee — vrith the result, 
of proving what dreadful things the British administration has done 
for India in the past. It may be for political reasons very desirable 
to these gentlemen that it should be proved that the British administra- 
tion has been a curse to India, but that. seems to me quite irrelevant, to 
■what is the present economic position in India, and, — if Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas v/ishes vdiat is the taxable capacity of the people to-day ... * 
(8tr Piirskofamdas Thdlnmlas : 1 tliink Mr. Patel and Mt. Chanian Lali 
also v/aiited it for the Scime purpose.) Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas 
reminds me that Mr. Patel and Mr. Chaman Lall Vvmnt it for the same 
purpose. I grant that they said so, hut what I wdsbed to say v/as that 
from the 'rest of their remarks it was quite cdear that their object \vas 
another one. Again, the Ilonourahle Mr. Patel said that in holding 
this Taxation Inquiry Committee now the Goveimment of India were 
putting the cart before the horse. He said that v/hat was wanted ^vaa 
to find out whether taxation could not be reduced. That means an 
inquiry whether expenditure cannot be reduced. Such an inquiry 
was held a year or two ago ; the Honourable Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas knows all about it. Demands have been made to reduce 
taxation. There is a limit beyond which taxation cannot be reduced. 
Several speakers on the opposite side appear to me to have failed com- 
pletely to grasp the fact that this is not an autocratic despotism, that 
this is not the sort of Government that squeezes every penny it can out 
of the people for devotion to some unknown and unstated objects. 
Every penny which is spent out of the revenues of this country is 
accounted for, and the manner in which it is accounted for is brought 
to the notice of the Legislative Assembly, and a great deal of it.,Js 
under their control. It seems to me curious that Members should have 
forgotten apparently that no taxation is collected beyond %vhat is 
necessary for definite, real needs of administration. This is perhaps 
dragging me into the sphere of politics which I at the outset professed 
a desire to avoid. But I feel it necessary to mention this aspect of the 
matter, that the Government do not tax for the sake of taxing, and 
for the sake of some unknown beneficiary, in excess of the administra- 
tive needs of the country. I think I may leave it to the Honourable 
Mr. Cocke to point out as he has already done, that if the Honourable 
Mr. Patel considers that the British Government have not done enough 
to prevent epidemics of disease and to promote education, that is a 
measure of the extent to which they have failed to go as far as some 
people think they might have gone in imposing burdens of taxation upon 
the people of this country. 

I, therefore, hope. Sir, that the House will realise that, whatever 
the need for a general economic inquiry, it is bound to be a matter, as 
the 'Honourable Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer has showm, which will involve a 
very prolonged and careful series of inquiries, and that the taxation 
Inquiry Committee’s work cannot be postponed until after that other 
inquiry has been carried out. ■ 


y 22%d 1924, ' -'-v-' ' 

^Tht'^HononraMe Mr. A, 0/ Chatlerjee (Industries Member)y;/Bsr^ 
I followed _the debate that took place on Thursday last on the amend- 
ments and the Eesolntion that are now before this House with very 
XiSBPI ft 
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great interest, and if I may say so, with considerable perplexity* My 
interest was aroused because I found successive speakers referring to 
the ecorioiine condition in 'which the masses of the people of this country 
Ih^e in their villages and in the various urban areas and industrial 
centres. Sir, until seven or eight j’^ears ago it was my good xorlime both 
by reason of my official duties and on account of my personal predilec- 
tions to spend more than two hundred days in the year in. the villages, 
trudging the ploughed fields, talking to the villagers in their homes or 
in the Balan, in the Chawpal or by the village well. I iuid to mix not 
only wltii the agriculturists but with the landless labourers, with the 
liandieraftsmen, with the village arti>sans. In this House I think I can 
safely say that no one who has mixed with these people can but have an 
abiding affection for our toiling masses. A¥e cannot help rejoicmg w-ith 
them ^vhen a bounteous raiiifaii assures a plentiful harvest ; not can we 
help sliaring their pain and anxiety when the fields lie fallow under a 
scorching drought, or when plague or pestilence stalks through the land. 
Those who believe with me that political advancement is neither worth 
having nor will it be had wdthout a corresponding economic progress 


of our masses cannot but welcome a serious disetission of the economic 
condition of the people by the representatives of the people in this House. 
But, I was perplexed by the trend' of the debate that took place last 
Thursday because I found that it was developing into an acrimonious 
discussion as to 'v^’hether the people were better off or worse off than 
they were at some imaginary and undetermined date in the past. Sir, 

I do not wish to be misunderstood. I do not deprecate comparative 
studies. If I may confess my own personal tastes to this House, I may 
say that my greatest interest in any studies outside my work is in the 
Study of the social and economic conditions of this country in previous 
ienturies. Indeed, it used to be for a long time my ambition that 1 might 
participate in the labours of the scholars wffio are now working both in 
this country and abroad at stiid^ving the facts appertaining to this 
fa.scinating subject, the social and economic conditions of India in 
previous centuries, and 1 do hope, Sir, that this rising band of historians 
and economists who are working in this field will receive very large 
reinforcements from our students in the universities, and that they will 
receive all necessary encouragement from the universities and where 
posijible from the State. I also hope, Sir, that these scholars will receive 
Buinificent endowments for their researches from territoi’ial magnates 
like my friend over there, Mr. Gosw’ami, or from commercial magnates 
like my friend. Sir Purshotamdas Thafci^das, both of whom have evinced 
such keen interest in this question. But, Sir, we are not dealing with the 
past at the present moment. Our concern is with the present. Although 
we might derive most valuable lessons from a study of the past, T would 
earnestly advise this House to leave the study of the past to liistorians 
and economists in the seclusion of their studies or in their research 
,lihrari'fs. I wish this IIcuso not, to treat itself as a historical society but 
as a national, Parliament which has rjo consider the present condition of 
the tnmmB and to concert measures dor thfeir impifovement. 

Sir, there are two questions hefc^'-the -House. The first question is 
whether the Taxation Inquiry, 'Oominittee 'which has been i initiated by 
“Om-ernment should proceed with their labours. The second question is 
wdiclher there should be a general inquiry into the econcpic condition 
4}f the agricultural and 'labouring, classes' in country. *' • . 
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So far as I am concerned, I can find no conflict at all between these 
two ])roposals and therefore I eonld not understand why speaker after 
speaker felt it his duty to deprecate one inquiry if he wanted to encourage 
the other. I confess that I hawe the very greatest sympathy with^^the 
proposal for a general economic inquiry into, the condition of our masses, 
but as I have said already, my own view| is that this inquiry should be 
made not in order to find out %vhether fthe people are better off or worse 
off than they were in previous centuries or even 50 years ago ])ut this 
inquiry should be with the object of finding out their present condition 
and in order to discuss methods for their improvement* Sir, nobody dis- 
putes the poverty/ of the great masses of our feiiow-couiUrymen, their 
low standard of li\4ng, their poor physique, their lack of stamina, their 
retarded intelligence. ^ But we have to study whether these conditions 
havc'l)een caused by social circumstance's, by the climate, by all the 
other factors that constitute their environment. We have also to studj 
to what extent these conditions can be improved by social effortKS and to* 
what extent and to what degree administrative action or legislative 
action is necessary. Sir, I am an optimist like my friends 0 |>pesite, the 
members of the Swaraj Party. I do believe that these conditions can be 
remedied. In my own experience I have seen the inhabitants of our 
villages, some of them miserable specimens of humanity, escaping from 
the most depressing environment of their own villages, from circum- 
stances in which their physique was stunted, their intelligence was 
stunted, their mental freefiom was stunted. Thej' have escaped from 
these conditions into better environments and they' have developed into 
citi/.ens of whom any country might be proud. Sir, I believe that im- 
provement is possible but I also realise the very great difficulties that 
lie ahead. I do believe, as I have said, in a serious, continuous and 
co-ordinated study of the condition of our fellow-citizens in the country ; 
but 1 also realise that in order that this stu^ might be of any value it 
has to be spread out over a large number "of years. I do not believe 
that it can be concluded even in a few years as my Honourable friend. 
Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer, seemed to think. I also believe along with my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Calvert, that for the purposes of such an ijiquiry 
you need not only Government officials but you want a whole army of 
trained expert investigators. For an inquiry of this sort you 'will need 
to study not merely the village records, records %vhich are kept with 
mclicnlous accuracy in some of our Provinces — for instance, in the Pro- 
vince with which I am most acquainted, the United Provinces ; you will 
need to study the records of our growing co-operative societies, jmu will 
need to stud^^ ail possible available records and you will v/ant an army 
of investigators. As I have said it will take a long time. Those of us 
who'^liave made any attempt to stud^^the land revenue history of 
Northern India during the last 50 or iOO years are familiar with the 
settlement reports that used to be^compiled by the officers entrusted with 
the settlement of land revenue in I^ovinees like the United Provincesf 
and the Punjab in the seventies ana'" the eighties of the ‘last century. 
Those settlements w€re conducted in a leisurely fashion. The officers 
opt rusted with the settlements had ^ ample time and also ample staff. 
Their settlement reports are a mine of information to ail students and 
even those records do not satisfy all the requirements , that modern 
sttodards aiM^piodern needs prompt us to ^collect. . : : ? 

^ ^ 4 think, Sir, lhave sSid enough to 'indicate that a'gen.eral economic 
inquiry will take aUong time and will require not only the help of 
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Pr{>vincial Governments but also of a very large army of investigators 
I tl; 0 «]g]it, ^Sil^ from tlie speeelies that I heard on the last occasion that 
there was an impression among Honourable iJembers of Ibis liouse that 
th<‘ GoAerniiient of India v/ere opposed to such an inquiry. I have yet 
failed TO lln(le^st^xnd why there should be any such impression. I Idiink 
I have said enoiigli to indicate that the Government of India are not* 
opposed to any siicli inquiry.' As rny Honoarable friemd the Finance 
indicated the other day, the Government accepted a Resolution 
on this subject in the Council of State in February last and Government 
have been in consultation with Provincial Governments on this subject 
since then. As he stated, we have not yet received replies from all Local 
Governmenis and 1 do not tvish to prejudge or even to forecast vdiat 
the lima decision of the Go\*ernment of India will be. All I can >say is 
that in my own personal vietv an inquiry of that description VvdH.. require 
:a very large number of investigators, wdll have to last over a very dong 
time to yield any really valuable results and cannot be undertaken 
without the co-operation both of the Provincial Governments and of 
many non-otBciai associations and individuals. Therefore, Slip I wish 
that this House should not come to a hasty eonelusion in this matter. 

I think I have indicated that we desire that there should be a full inquiry 
but the results of the inquiry would be valueless if we did not have a 
really good inquiry. I think there will be plenty of opportunities before 
any final decision is come to on this particular subject of a general 
.economic inquiry, — I think there will be plenty of opportunities for 
further diseiissiGn on this subject both in this House and in the provin- 
cial Legislative Coimeiis because, as I have already said, 1 agree with 
the Honourable IMr. Calvert in thinking that the Provinces also ax*e 
vitally interested hi such an inquiry. 

Xowp Sir, I come to the other subject, the original motion that was 
Before the House, namel:^whether the taxation inquiry should proceed. 
Here also I could not understand why Honourable Members of this House 
proceeded on the assTimption — an assumption which so far as I can judge 
is entirely unwarranted by the facts of the ease — ^tliat the underlying 
object of this taxation inquiry is to increase the burden of taxation on 
the people of India. I can find no such statement in the terms of refer- 
ence which were published .^during my absence from this country but 
which I have studied with very great care. What are the terms ' of 
reference f With your permission, Sir, I should like to read thex|a over 
again to the House. Paragraph 5 of the Government Resolution runs 
as follows : 

^ ^ The following are the terms of reference to the Committee : 

(1) To examine the maimer ||iii which the burden of taxation is distributed 

}3etweeu the different classes of the population; 

(2) To consider whether the whole scheme of taxation, central, provincial and 

local, is equitable and in laccorclanee with economic pnnciples and if not 

in what respects -it ' 'is'' *.■' ,/ - * ' . 

I should like Members of tMs';Hbjise ;to .consider "these two terms of 
reference without any prejudice'' .'and with ' an entirely ^ open miiidr 
Personally I should have tliop.ght that most Members of this House— 
Members who have sympathy with'' the badly-hou^d ' and poorly 
paid town labourer— I believe there pany siicIi* ilemberon this 
House who have sympathy ■ with these .classes— I should > have ' moxight 
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that would welcome this inquiry into the incideiiee of the taxation 

on uiiVVreiit classes of the population in this country. I should have 
thought that they 'would be only too pleased to have it ascertained 
wlieriier Tue existing taxation bears hardly on any particular classes of 
the ne'..?pie and if so whether the incidence could not be moved from those 
classes to other classes better able to bear such taxes. Personally, Sir^ 
I should have thought that they would welcome also the second term 
of reference, which inclucles a study as to whether the scheme of taxa- 
tion is e(|uitabie and in accordance with econoiiiic prineipies. 

Now, what is the third point of reference ? ‘'To report on the 
suitability of alternative sources of taxation. On the last occasion 
^ve heard an impassioned speech from my young friend, the llonaurable 
Mr. Chaman Lall, who advocated wdiat is known as the single tax, the taxa- 
tion of land values. We also heard another impassioned speech from 
my Honourable friend, Sardar Gulab Singh. He adAmcated on the other 
hand quite the opposite panacea, the pernianent* settleinent of land 
revenue in all provinces of India. I should hav'e thought that both iny 
Honourable friends would Aveicome an inquiry into the suitability of 
these alternative sources of taxation. 

Then, Sir, the fourth term of reference is : 

To advise as to the machinery required for the imposition, assessment amd 
collection of tfjixes, old and new. 

I cannot conceive of any opposition to this term of reference. 
From the interpellations that I listen to from day to day in this House 
it has ahvays seemed to me that there is considerable dissatisfaction 
amongst at least a certain section of Members Avith the manner in Avhieh 
tAA^o of our pri?icipal taxes, the customs duties and the income-tax, are 
collected. Then, Avhy should you object to an inquiry with regard to 
the ma'diinery required for the imposidon and assessincnl and collection 
of these taxes ? : ■■y: . 

Diwan Bahadur M. Bamachandra Eao (Godavari cuyn Kistna : Non- • 
Muhammaden Rural) : May I ask the Honourable Member Avhat is the 
exact significance of these AA^ords old .and iicaa^ 1 Does it presuppose 
BCAY forms of taxation ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. G. Chatterjee : I take it that the word 
new refers to the aiternatWe sources of ■ taxation ; for instance, 
if my Honourable friend, Mr. Chaman Lall 's theoiw is accepted and Ave 
want to tax land values, surely if the Committee advises it, it should 
also advise Avith regard to the machinery required for the imposition, 
assessment and collection of such taxes 

Mr. 0. Duraistvami Aiyangar (Madras ceded districts and Chittoor : 
Non-Muhammadan Rural) : May I ask AAdiat the Avord '' and means 
there ? That new taxes will be tacked on to old taxes ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. 0. Chatterjee : I do not think that these 
terras of reference can be construed in the same wsly as a legislative 
enactraent. I^ do not think there, is really much difference betAveen 
'' or '' in a paragraph in a GoA^ernment Resolution that is 
drafted by a man AAdir> is not an expert draftsman , 

Br. H/S..,.Gour (Central ProAunees Hindi Dhdsions : ' Non-Muham-" 
madan) May I, Sir, inquire. wdiether tile Honourable Member perceives 
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a,iiy differoBCG bGtwcen standardising present rate of taxation and 
the reduction of taxation after the economic inquiry ? 

Mr. President ; These are argumentative questions which ought to 
form part of a speech ; they do not make appropriate interruptions. 

The Sonourable Mr. A. 0. Chatter jee : With reference to the ques- 
tion which Mr. Duraiswami xiiyangar put a little while ago, I should 
like to refer him to the opening sentence of paragraph 2 of the Govern- 
ment Resolution. It is said there distinctly that the motive for the 
appointment of the Committee is not the need for meeting additional 
expenditure or any intention to increase the total amount raised by 
taxation in India. *I beg of Honourable Members of this House to study 
these terms of reference and the language of the Government Resolution 
carefully, not as a legislative enactment but as expressing the views in 
very rough and very tentative language of Government. 

Sir, I have said enough to indicate that there is really no difference 
of opinion at least between those who want an inquiry into the present 
schemes of taxation in this country and those who \vant a general 
economic inquiry. I think, as has been already indicated in the 
Government Resolution, the taxation inquiry will provide a good deal 
of material, indirectly no doubt, which will enable us to decide what 
would be the best lines for a general economic inquiry if one is initiated. 
It would help us very greatly in determining the scope and the method 
of such inquiry. I think I have indicated that there is no reason what- 
ever for opposing the taxation inquiry simply because we want a general 
economic inquiry. I therefore earnestly ask all Members of this House 
to ponder over the question carefully and I hope that both the Honourable 
Mover of the Resolution and the Mover of the amendment will withdraw 
their motions. 

Mr. President : In order to give a chance to some of the other 
amendments, I had better put ^Sardar Gulab Singh's amendment imme- 
diately. I 

The question is : j 

That after the words ^ general resources of the countiy ^ iu Mr. Goswami'g 
amendmeiit, the following be inserted : 

^ and an iiivestigutiori into the defects of the prevailing system of Laud Revenue 
Assessiueni 

The question is that that amendment be made. ! 

The motion was adopted. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Eangachariar (Madras City : Non-Muhammadan 
Urban) : Sir, I have closely followed the well-reasoned speech of the 
lionon fable Mr. Chatterjee and I agree with him that the object of any 
inquiry now should be to aid us in the practical administration of the 
country and to better the poor condition of the people rather than to draw 
an odious comparison or a favourable comparison with the past. No object 
IS served at all by going into the historic past and finding out whether 
the conditions then prevailing were better or worse than the present-day 
^ opinion that the inquiry now started by 

the Covernment is a desirable inquiry. The objects of the inquiry as 
defined in the terms of reference are laudable in themselves. At the same 
time, my objection to that is that it is not tboroimh-o'oinff, it is not 
complete, it is imperfect, it is one-sided, and, if the inquiry is confined 
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to the terms of reference, the results atforded by that inquiry will be 
unsatisfactory, and will not help us or the Government to come to right 
conclusions in dealing with the propositions which they ha^'e laid before 
them. Iviy amendment to Mr t Goswami's amendment seeks to remove 
two of the substantial objections to Mr. Goswami’s amendment, and alsn 
one of tlie objections to Mr. Kama Aiyangar’s original Kesoiution. Both 
of them desire that tlie present inquiry starte^^^^^ Government should be 
stopped — either suspended or stopped altogether. I am not for stopping 
the inquiry started by Government, — {Mr. 1\ C. Gosivami : '' It has not 
been started yet.’’) proposed to be started. I Tvant that inquiiy to 
commence. But I agree with them that the scope of that inquiry is too 
narrow, and I therefore propose that, in addition to the subjects referred 
to that Committee, the subjects referred to in Mr. Goswami’s amendment 
should also be included Vvdthin the scope of inquiry. In fact, on 
reading the terms of the Government Order forining this Taxation Inquiry 
Committee, one is led to infer that the Government are not averse to 
inquiring into the economic condition of the peojile. Their terms of 
reference (1) and (2) cannot, be adequately inquired into 'without this 
exhaustive inquiry into the economic condition of the people. (1) and (2) 
contemplate sueh an inquiry and, if the Government object to enabling 
this Committee or another Committee to be formed to go into the 
economic condition of the various classes of the people of India, their 
income per head, their capacity to bear the existing burden of taxation, 
the resources of the countr^g .. wdiy should they do so I fail to eompre- 
liend. They themselves contemplate such an inquiry, as T have pointed 
mt. in clauses fl) and (2) of their terms of reference. They imply that 
and this amendment of Mr. Gosw^ami ’s merely makes plain what is 
implied, as I gather from the terms of Nos. (1) and (2) of terms of 
referem'M'u If they are not, as I see from the nodding of the head on 
the Treasury Bench — (The Eo7iourahle Sir Basil Blackett ; " I did not 
pod.’’) — then I should say that it is high time that they should be 
included. There should be no ambiguity about it. These tex*m.s also 
should be expressly embodied in the terms of reference. 

The next point is wdiether the present Committee, as constituted, is 
siifficicoit — I do not say competent — to go into this detailed inquiry which 
is needed. I have the greatest respect for every one of the individuals 
who compose the personnel of this Committee, Two of them I know 
perhraially. One of them I know for 80 years — the President of the 
Committee — and I have certainly no objection to the Committee on 
personal grounds. It is quite true that if the inquiry is to be 
iiseful,^ if the inquiry is to be thorough, there should be a larger 
Committee than the Government now propose, and it should include in 
its personnel not onlv -neople from this country but experts from the 
“West, experts %Yho will bring to bear upon tlm execution of their task a 
fresh mind, an unprejudiced mind, a mind which is not accustomed 
to work in ruts, a fre>’k mind which will bring the Western ideas to bear 
upon an examination of the conditions in this country. I am therefore for 
dissolving this present Committee, as ‘ it has been composed. It does., 
not mean that the ^rentlemen who have been asked to serve on this Com- 
mittee should not be asked to vserve on the hew Committee which is. to 
be constituted. It^ should be a larger Comhxittee. which, will be able to 
work in sub-committees, a larger Committee which will appoint various 
OTb-committees to go into the various provinces and gather the materials 
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necessarv in consultation and in collaboration. That is my object. The 
inquiry,’ I quile admit, ^vili be a very wide inquiry indeed. But I do not 
think "it will take that long time wliieh Goyernment Members and my 
Honourable tViond Bir Sivaswamy Aij^'er anticix)ate if such an inquiry 
were lUKiertaken, The materials are already there. The records of the 
co-operative societies in the various provinces, the settlement reports 
of the various provinces where permanent settlement does not prevail, 
and in addition non-official inquiries which have been made already and 
official inquiries which have been made already are available, and those 
materials can be used. I do not say they will be enough. They will 
have no doubt to supplement the materials that they have already got„ 

1 know, for instance, in Bengal, during Lord Carmichaers time, he 
started an inquiry into the condition of the people in the villages — a very 
vaimible record it w’as — and I know the Economic Association in Madrp 
have collected materials as regards the economic condition in certain 
typical villages. For the inquiry vrliieh I have in mind, it will not 
be necessary to inquire into the conditions in all the villages in all the 
provinces. It will be enough if you take typical villages, typical 
classes of people, and hold an inquiry as to their economic condition. 

I think ample materials will be available. It may take a year or twa 
or even three years. What is the objection to such an inquiry, which 
will be a thorough inquiry ? W'hat is the urgency of the measure now 
contemplated f What is it that the Government are after ? It is not 
an academical inquiry they are after. They. are apparently bent upon 
revising the systems of taxation. They think that the present system 
is not as scientific as it ought to be, and therefore they want to impx’ove 
it.^ They want it to be more scientific. If they wish to make it more 
scientific, and if the object is not, as have been assured this morning 
as also the other day, to find new sources of taxation — I think to put it 
more correctly it is not to find additional revenues, — it may be new 
sources of taxation — then what is the hurry of completing thixS inquiry 
in this imperfect manner ? Nobody can deny that the two subjects are 
closely connected. You cannot find whether the present burden of taxa- 
tion is equitably distributed between the different classes of the people 
and^ whether the scheme of taxation, central, provincial and local, Is 
equitable and in accordance with the economic principles without finding 
out the bearing capacity of tlie people. You have to find out their 
standard of living, wiiether they have enough for living in comfort and 
whether you arc taxing wiiat is left after that comfortable living, or 
whether you are taxing the necessaries of life. Sir, the population of 
this ccuirr; ry conSiHts mostly of peasant proprietors. In most of the 
provinces — take Madras, take the United Provinces, take the Punjab — ■ 
you will find the bulk of the people, — the people owning land, are about 
60 to 70 per cent. In my owm province it is about 80 per cent. — are merely 
peasant proprietors. In their case, Sir, they are equally taxed in the 
same ratio as the rich people, and if you really have to find out alterna- 
tive methods of taxation and some have been suggested — two of them 
have beem suggested in the debates, namely, death duties and also land 
TOlues— how can you advocate them or determine not to recommend 
those two alternative soux^ees^ of taxation without knowing the real con- 
uition of these peasant proprietors, who after all, will have to pay either 
death duties or will have to bear the burden of a tax on land values f 
^ir, m my viewq h is impossible to separate the two things. They are 
interdependenl. lou cannot come to satisfactory conclusions without 
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coupling the inquiries. I therefore suggest that nothing is lost to Govern- 
ment. 1 agree with them tluit yoii cahnoh an inquiry into the 

questions vivicli are contained in. the terms of reference of tiie Government 
Eesolutioiu and at the same time you carinGt tivoid the other inquiry 
•which is suggested in the amendment. They must be coritemporcineous. 
One of the instructions to the Committee which I propose may be that 
they should make interim reports in advance. If the Ilono arable the 
Finance Member is really anxious to proceed wdtli certain matter’s he has 
in mind, then one of the instructions to the Committee may be, after 
they have acquainted them siilficiently, to make interim reports under 
different heads so that he need not wait for the hnal report. So, even 
if there is any urgency on any matter, it may be, solved in that way. 

I therefore suggest, Sir, that the inquiry siiould embrace all these points 
and should be by a larger Committee which should include in its x^ersonnel 
representative non-official Indians and experts. I do not advocate any 
method of election. I do not object to all these gentlemen going on 
that Committee. But I do object, Sir, to this partial inquiry, which 
is contemplated by Governinent. It will lead to no satisfactory results. 
One thing more. This Government are making themselves unpopular 
in various ways. (A Voice : '' They are already unpopular.’’). They 
are already unpopular and they are adding to that unpopularity. I know, 
Sir, that in province after province, the elected Members both of the old 
Councils and of the new Councils, have been pressing for an economic 
inquiry. I know, Sir, when I was in the Madras Legislative Council, 
we passed a Resolution in 1917 urging upon the Madras Government to 
undertake this economic inquiry into the condition of the people, but 
nothing was done. I know in other provinces it has been urged. It has 
been urged in every province. What is the Committee which you now 
propose ? A Taxation Inquiry Committee. When you have added 49' 
crores of additional taxation to the Central Revenues, when Local Govern- 
ments are imposing additional burdens in different Vva,ys, what is it 
that you now propose to make your Government more unpopular f You 
want^ a Taxation Inquiry Committee, wdiereas the cry of the country 
has been for an economic inquiry, you are pressing upon the 
country a Taxation Inquiry Committee. The term itself is objection- 
able. (Laughter.) My Honourable friend may laugh. (The Honour- 
able Mr. A. C. Chaff erjee : '' What is there in a name f ”) There is k\ 
great deal in a name. You say that -your object is to elevate the con- 
dition of the poverty-stricken millions. You admit that the bulk are 
poverty-stricken people in this country. Have an inquiry by all means. 
Put that m the forefront of the inquiry, and say, Our object is to- 
inquire into the ecnditicn of the people, to devise measures for their 
uplift, and at the same time to adjust the system of taxation on a more 
smentifie basis.” That the people can understand. ’What is it lhat 
you do f You say, I want to adjust the system of taxation. I want 
to have a more scientiffe system of bleeding the poor peoule.” That is- 
vdiat you vrant, that is how people understand it. That ought not to- 
be eneoiiragea I would earnestly appeal to Government lhat nothing is 
lost by a prolonged but thorough inquiry. It is not an urgent matter. 
Even if the inqiiry is not completed diir in g the official lifetime of my 
Honourable friend, Sir Basil Blackett, for whom I liave the greatest 
respect, when he vacates the Finance Membership he',, can go, on that- Com-' 
mittee and complete that task and thus help the country to come to* 
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satisfactory conclusions. Therefore, I repeat, nothing wilL be lost, and 
I move the amendment that stands in mj name. 

Mr. President : Further amendment moved : 

That for the words ^ inquiry into ’ the words ‘ inquiry into the questions referred 
to that Committee and into ’ be substituted^ ' 

Mr* W. S, 3, Willson (Associated Chamber^ of Commerce : Nomi- 
nated NomOfficial) : Sir, it seems to me that the whole of this debate has 
taken place about a year too soon 1 The Government have appointed a 
Taxation Inquiry Committee, and it seems to me that the right and pro].>er 
course for us to'follow is to let that Committee do its work and issue its 
report and one year hence, with that report in oiir hands, w^e might be in 
a very good portion to debate many of the issues which have been raised 
to-day. Mr. ilangaciiariai* says that chere is, in fact, in existence some 
economic hnding into the state of affairs in Madras. I have the volume in 
my hands. It is a large volume, it deals with comparatively few villages, 
axid to hold such an economic inquiry ns he proi^oses would necessitate a 
volume at least this size for every prov ince in India. (A Yoic& : For every 
district/^) WeS, I have in my hands this volume and I would like to 
call attention to what it says wuth regard to Indian poverty about which so 
much was made in the eour.se of this debate. It says : 

“ To draw eomilusions witli regard to the broad economic conditions of life in 
India from a single villa, ge would be foolish ; but even a single village may suggest 
far-reaching hypotheses, which it is worth while to state with a view to subsequent 
correction or verification.^^ 

That starts off with one village and we should have to do the >same for many 
others. 

Lidia was famous for centuries for its wealth. Becent writers, from Lord 
Macaulay onwards, SLsmie us that India is extremely poor. The ofidcial estimate of 
the average income per head of the whole Indian population in 1898 was only £2, 
though that was, very probably, an under- estimate at the time, and would have to 
be very considerably raised now. My own estimate (this is a book by Dr. Gilbert 
Slater) for the average income per head in the Madras Presidency in f91()-17 is not 

less than Ks. 72 The real wealth of any country consists mainly in sunshine, 

either sunshine received directly from year to year, or stored in the form of coal or 
oil. True, sunshine is valueless without rain, but Southern India, has, over the 
greater part of its area, as a rule an excellent rainfall.^' 

Then, he goes on to say : 

** Other crops are produced in immense variety and many of these are extremely 
productive and profitable. ^ ^ 

I would recommend a study of this arDele to Honourable Members. It is 
on page 17. It is for one province. 

But I want to. call attention to the fact that India as a whole is not 
the poor country that we are avSked to believe it to be. India is not a poor 
country, but a wealthy one, and an extremely wealthy one at that. 
(Laughter). True, the wealth is disfT‘ibuted inequitably, but the wealth 
is there and, as I hope to show, is able to stand a basis of taxation which 
we should raise for the furtlier development of the country largely in the 
interests of those who do not at present possess a fair share of this wealth. 

India produces arable crops of the annual value of Es. 1,715 crores. 
That is a figure exclussive of the mineral resources, cattle, lud so on and so 
forth, and therefore, I think you might take a total value at Rs. 2,000 
crores. I invite those 'who wish to take the average income at either Rs. 30 
or Bs. 72 — I invite them to devide that figure by the population of the 
country and tell me the answer. Personally, I attach no value to that 
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answer, but i do say this that it knocks into a cocked hat the arguments 
that we have heard as to the ridiculously low income per head per annum 
in India. I am not interested in what happened 150 years ago, but I would 
like to call the attention of the House to some of the developments of India 
which have taken place in my own tinpi. In the last 20 years since I have 
been here in India, the irrigated crops have increased from 203 million 
acres to 266 miUion acres^ — all under arable crops. In addition to that, 
India possesses some 90 million acres of some of the finest timber lands 
in the world. She has further 50 million acres of undeveloped land, and 
the new Barrage in Sind is expected to develop some 6 million acres and to 
add to the value of the crops Rs. 18 crores per annum. Now, Sir, if this is 
an achievement under British rule, is U an unfair figure to quote 1 What 
has been the result of the developnieni of the Chenab Yalley irrigation ? 

A raihvijy for the carriage of produce was commenced in IS 95 , In ten 

yeJirs the population rose from 8,000 to 800,000. Ijyallpur is now an important city 
with an enormous export trade. In 1919-20 the value of the crops grown on the 
land irrigated by tho Lower Ciiciiab Canal waa no less than Es. 16 crores, or nearly 
five times the capital cost of the work.’^ 

Again, in paragraph 354 oi this book, The Land of the Five Rivers ”, see 
what has been rlone to increase tbe value of the land. 

“ The first auction so held was in the Lower Chenab Colony in 1892 ; an average 
price of Es. 43 per acre was obtained which was regarded at the time as highly 
satisfactory. In 1919, when about 3,500 acres of waste land in the new Lower Brad 
Poab. Colony came under the hammer, an average price of Bs. 593 per acre was 
realized and a maximum of Bs. 1,105 per acre. These prices were somewhat speculative 
and later sales indicate that the present price of the land averages about Es. 400. 
The fioiirishing condition of the people can be gauged from the fact that, in the 
latter colony, the price obtained for shop sites in the market towns has averaged 
nearly Bs, 40,000 per acre.*’ 

That is a direct result of the irrigation. For irrigation, it is perfectly true, 
you may have to borrow money to build your canals, but the interest on 
that money has to be paid out of the taxation, and it is largely because of 
your irrigation and your increased works that your taxation has gone up 
by this figure of 41 crores additional taxation which we so frequently hear 
of in this House. But the wealth of the country has gone up by more than 
that figure. The rice crop has risen from 50 million acres in my own time 
to 80 million acres, an increase of 60 per cent. The acreage under wheat 
has risen from 25 million acres to 30 million acres and the produce has 
increased from 74 million tons of wdieat to 10 million tons of wheat, an 
increase of 33 per cent. These increases are out of all proportion to the 
rise in the i>opulation. Therefore, they have produced a surplus of crops 
wliicb you have now available for export and which you do export and 
bring in the money from abroad. 

Then on the question of poverty. We have been all bur. told in this 
Honse that thousands of individuals in India live on a slice of salt a day 
with a few crumbs of bread spidnkled on top of it. But, Sir, the poverty 
of the individual, regrettable as it is, is very largely caused by laziness. If 
the agriculturist is poor in cash he is certainly very rich in leisure I 

If we had the findings of the Taxation Committee, they wmulcl tell ms 
how to distribute our taxes. We ourseJves, on our owui responsibility, threw 
back in^o the country some of the revenue which -we were getting on the 
salt tax. W'e threw it back in a form which reaches the poor man in a frac- 
tion of a pie per head per week or some useless figrure which he can do 
nothing* with. Had we distributed that money to the provinces, the pro« 
Vinces would have been able to budd waxer- works, or- go on with sanitation^ 
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or some concrete solid thing Ti'hieh would last for ever and not be dissipated 
as oiir refunded salt tax is like! 3^ to be. 

Part of tlie reason of the poverty is of course due to the early niar» 
riages. The poor quality of cattle is due to the fact that we grow far 
move cattle, more head of cattle than vee. can realh' feed, with the result 
that we have an altogether in adequate supply of milk. 

Therefore, Sir, with all these veiy important problems to be con- 
sidered, it seems to me essential that we should have the findings of this 
Taxation Pommiltee. I know it has been said that the ]mr.sonnel of the 
Committee does not meet wdtli the approval of many l^Ierabers of this 
House. I ask VQU to consider for one mirnite, did the personnel of the 
Tariff Board appeal to you vei^v strongly when you first lieard of it ? 
And wliat Avas the result I We had a Tariff Board consisting of one 
Indian Civil Servant, one professor from Bombaj" and one barrister from 
Rangoon. Not on the face of it, so far as their professions went, a very 
attractive Committee for business examination. But look at their work. 
Their v*rok is perfectly brilliant, and we liave no reason whatever to 
suppose that the work which this Taxation Committee will do will be 
any the less brilliant. 

When v;e have got its report I am quite ready to find on page 26 or 
page 56 something which will start off a special inouiiyv under some sub- 
head or other with which we shall have to proceed. But to hold up the whole 
of the vmrk of this Committee, in order to embark on another inquiry of 
this magnitude, seems to me to suggest the wrong thing to do. I there- 
fore say that in our own interests we ought to aw'ait the findings of this 
Committee and theji ask Government to give us a reasonable time, two or 
three days, for a full debate thereon, and. if necessary, the appointment of 
sub-committees to work out some of the details of their findings. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated : Labour Interests) : Sir, I was somewhat 
surprised to see the opposition from some quarters to an inquiry into the 
incidence of taxation and into the question of its equitability. Sir, per- 
sonally for mv’self when I learnt that an inquiry into the taxation of this 
country was going to be made I was very glad to hear that new’s. During 
the last few years the taxation of this country has increased tremendously 
without any examination of the incidence of that taxation, and also wdthout 
inquiring whether that taxation %vas equitable or not. Not onty that but 
it was only in last May that on account of an alliance between Government 
and the representatives of the people the taxation was increased. Even 
to-day, if Honourable Members wull read the amendments tO' one of the 
Resolutions that are going to be discussed, they will find that some repre- 
sentatives of the people are coming f orw ard with proposals to increase the 
taxation. ^ Is it not therefore right for Government before they increase 
the taxation any further to inquire whether the present incidence of taxa- 
tion is just or not, whether there are any. classes of people in India vrho 
have reached the last limit of beijig taxed or not f I therefore feel greatly 
surpriKed at the attitude of some people, who wdsh to postpone, at least if 
not to oppose, the inquiry into the incidence of taxation. Sir, I was glad 
at the appointment of this. Committee, not because I approved of the terms 
of reference to this Committee thoroughly— I do consider that the tex^ms 
of reference are inadequate and I do not want to say that I approve of 
every name on ft is Committee— but, /Sir,,;, I'.waa' glad because I felt that 
this inquiry, which is urgently needed,;. W|^ At- 'last being nndertakeii. I do 
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admit that it is not possiblo for the Taxation Committee to do its work well 
and decide whether a particular tax is equitable or not without going into 
the question of the income and expenditure of the average man in this 
eountry. I do believe that a certain amount of larger inquiry is absolutely 
necessary in order that the Taxation Committee should do its work well. 
But, Sir, that does not mean that the two inquiries cannot go together, or 
that the taxation inquiry should be suspended till the larger inquiry is 
finished. In the first place my fear is that, if this larger inquiry into the 
economic condition of this country is undertaken, and if the mein’oers of 
the Committee take it into their heads to do their work very thoroughly 
as some people said, I am afraid, as one Member of the Council of brute 
stated, the inquiry may take fifteeii year.s. BShadur T. 

chariar : “ Not at all ”)• I do therefore want this Committee to put a 
limit to the work which it may undertake and finish its woi-k as early as 
possible. But, Sir, at the same time I do not want the Taxation Inquiry 
Committee to suspend its w'ork. Let the two things go together and be 
finished as early as possible ; because if the taxation inquiry is suspended, 
there are really great dangers of the poor people of this country being 
saddled wuth unju.st taxation. There are already proposals, to increase 
the taxation, and to reduce some. There is going to be a proposal dis- 
cussed to-day that a certain tax should be removed. Now, if that tax is 
going to be removed and if there is no proper alternative suggested, I am 
sure Government and their allies, the rich people, will put certain taxes 
which w'ill fall upon the com.mon people for whom there will be no’oody 
here to speak (Sir Ptirshotamdas Thakurdas : “ Except jmu.”). Sir, it 
is absolutely necessary at present to find out wdiether in the first place the 
taxation is eciuitable. My opinion is that there is a very large class of 
people in this courdry who ought not to be taxed at all. People- whose 
income is below a certain minimum, whose income is not sufficient to keep 
their body and soul together and for their healthy maintenance, ought not 
to be taxed at all. Why these people should be taxed I cannot understand. 
I do not say that Government are not of any use to these people. But at 
the same time we must see that people who do not get sufficient money to 
maintain themselves are not deprived of what little thej'^ have ; it is not 
a principle of humanity to deprive a man -who has not got sufficient to 
eat, of wdiat little he has got. Moreover, Sir, although I do not say that 
the Government are not of any use to a man of that kind, I do say this, 
that the costly machinery of Government is not of much use to such a 
man. I’he Government exists, especially a costly Government exists, to 
protect the properties of the rich people ; and if the poor people have not 
got any property why should they pay to this Government ? No doubt 
Gov(irnment also protect the lives of these people ; but. Sir, the poor people 
can protect their lives even w'ithout the assistance of Government. Tlie 
real use of a Government is for the people who liave got property to pro- 
tect. and it is these people who want to protect their lives also from the 
■cthcT- classes of people. I therefore think that it is in the first place 
ahsoiiitoly necessary to find out v;hat class of people there is in this country 
which ought not to he taxed at- all. -That is the first thing which the 
Taxation Inquiry Committee should do. After having done that (Mr. E. 
Rama Iyengar : “ Can this Committee do, that ? That is the question,”) 
I will come to that. The second question which I would like the Taxation 
Inquiry Committee to undertake is to find out an equitable distribution 
of the necessary taxation ,• and the equitability of the tax must be decided 
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hj two things ; first, according to the ability of the people to pay the tax— 
and secondly, the tax should fail upon people according to the use which 
they make of the costly machinery of Government. If these two principles- 
are borne in mind by the Taxation Committee, I think they will be able to 
give much relief to the people in this country. 

I have made it clear, Sir, that I am not against any wider inquiry into- 
the economic condition of the people. As a matter of fact I do admit that 
some inquiry into the economic condition of the people will be absolutely 
necessary. I do not wish to go into the question whether India has become 
poorer or richer after the arrival of the British in this country. Some 
people may noid that India is getting poorer ; some may hold that India 
is getting richer ; but there is one fact which is absolutely clear that the 
average annual income of the rural population in this country is indeed 
very small ; it is not large as my Honourable friend, Mr. Willson, said. 

I have not made any research but, Sir, when I consider this question, there 
are two or three facts Nvhieh ahvays come to my mind. The first fact is the 
rate of wages on the Assam Tea Gardens. Sir, the labourers on the Assam 
Tea gardens get on an average Ks. 6 per month or Es. 72 a year ; and I 
find that people from more than 200 miles go to Assam to earn this Es. 6 
a month or Es. 72 a year. Natiii-ally, therefore, their income in their own 
villages must be much smaller — it cannot exceed say Es. 50 — I might even 
put it dow-n at less than Es. 40, because no man will leave his home and 
go a distance of 200 miles in order to earn Es. 72 a year, and that too under 
conditions which no self-respecting man will tolerate. In Assam, as every- 
body know^s, a man is not as free as people are in other parts of the country. 
And that men can, after leaving their homes, go to Assam in order to earn 
Bib. 72 a year clearly show\s that the average income of a man in India 
must be much less than Es. 72. Then, Sir, there is another fact — the 
same fact practically. My Honourable friend, Mr. Eangachariar, the 
other day brought to the notice of this House that a large number 
of labourers leave Madras to go to Ceylon in order to get 5 annas a day. 
Sir, let us consider if a man goes to Ceylon in order to get Es. 9 a month, 
what must he be getting in Madras ? Certainly his average income cannot 
be veiy much. (Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar : “ He is misled. Sir,, 

there are some people wfiio think that these labourers ai'e misled. 

I do believe that some labourers are misled. But, Sir, thousands and 
thousands of people year after year for the last fifty years could not be going 
to Ceylon, to Malaya, and even to Assam, from Madras simply because- 
they w^ere misled. And, Sir, as far as Assam is concerned, I^have made 
personal inquiries from people who go to Assam from Madras, and I have 
convinced myself of the fact that at least everyone of them w^as not misled 
into going to xissam. I feel, therefore, that some economic inquiry is. 
absolutely necessary. But at the same time, I do not want this economic 
inquiry to he protracted and to be delayed so that in the meanwhile some- 
taxes shouM be removed and some taxes should be added without inquiry 
into their incidence. 

Sir, I do not wish to. say much about the personnel of the Committee. 
Personally I do not believe that even by election you will get a much better 
Committee. But it is rather a difficult subject to discuss. There is only 

point to %vhich I would like to refer. The Honourable Member from 
Bombay, my friend Mr. Yithalbhai Patel, referred to Dr, Paranjpye, and 
be said that he may be a good teacher, biit his choice was the worst which 
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the Goverrmieiit could make. Sir, I do not know that there is any connection 
between teachership and membership of the Committee. But, Sir, I know 
this much that, if a good teacher is disqualified from being a member of a 
Committee like this, I cannot understand how a good barrister is quite 
fit to become a member of the External Capital Committee. Sir, I know 
it is not in good taste to refer to personalities in a House like this. But^ 
Sir, I am quite sure that, even such a reference is not quite out of taste 
with my Honourable friend from Bombay. Moreover, Sir, my Honourable 
friend may say that he is elected, and Dr, Paranjpye was nominated by 
Government. But, Sir, I do not feel that, if a man is not quite suitable 
for one Committee, he can be made suitable even by election. The only 
difference is that this suitability or unsuitability is canned back to his 
electors. But, Sir, I feel the House will agree with me that the economic 
knowledge of Dr. Paranjpye cannot be less sound than the economic know- 
ledge or the economic expertness of those people who, during the last few 
years, at the dictation of a masterful personality, not by their own convic- 
tion, tried to fool this country to believe in the wonderful economic 
panacea of the spinning wheel. Sir, Dr. Paranjpye is a better economist 
than any of these people. I do not wish to go any further into the merits 
of the personnel of this Committee. If some people want some addition to 
the Committee, let them have that addition. I am not opposed to that 
also. But, Sir, I am anxious that in ajiy case an inquiry into the taxa- 
tion should not be either suspended or postponed. 

Diwan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Rao : Sir, during the course of this 
discussion many instructive and interesting observations have been made, 
both in regard to the points raised in the terms of reference to the Taxa- 
tion Inquiry Committee and also in regard to a cognate matter relating to 
the economic condition of the people of this country. I do not propose, 
Sir, to refer to the many criticisms that have been made on this subject or 
to support everything that has been said in criticism of the measures 
taken by the Government in the past and in the present. Sir, on this 
occasion, many of the Honourable Members either struck a note of optimism 
or of intense pessimism. The Honourable Mr. Chatterjee has made some 
observations to which I should like to refer. Sir, it has been our purpose 
since the expansion of the Legislative Councils, to secure a thorough-going 
inquiry into the material condition of the people of this country. In 
Madras at any rate, since 1910, there has not been a single year during 
which Members of the Madras Council did not make an effort 
in connection with the resettlement schemes that came up for exami- 
nation to secure this inquiry. We were, however, always unsuccessful in 
this attempt. I have no doubt and several Honourable Members who took 
part in those debates have no doubt, that the reason w^hy these inquiries 
were not sanctioned by the Government was a fear that the results of an 
economic inquiry would be used to discredit the Government. On the 
prfeent occasion, Sir, I am very glad to find from a statement made by the 
Honourable Sir Basil Blackett that at least one Local Government, namely, 
the Boinuci^' Government, has welcomed an inquiry into the economic con- 
dition of the people of this country, and I trust that, whether this inquiry 
takes the comprehensive form we desire or not the Local Governments would 
be able to co-operate in the final decision that may be come to by this 
House and the Government of India in regard to "this very important 
question. , ■ 

Sir, so far as the subject matter of ehe reference is concerned, I should 
like at the outset to say that I agree with those Honourable Members who 
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said that there was in the terms of reterence a great deal that meets with 
our approval. The terms cf referennj raise the very important question 
■of the iliunieial reia'L'one betvreeu' the.: Irmai, Provihcial aiid Central hlov*- 
eruments. In icg/ud to th: ; matter again, rve liave had in various parts 
of die country I'uniieipa.i ami local eonfereueos uhidi have denuiiided 
that tiiere should he a recidju-^tment of the fmaiicial relations betvoeeu the 
locuiI autiiorilies and Provincial Goverriineuts more or less on the lines of 
the inquiry vdiieli is periodically undertaken in the United Kingdom. 
Honourable Members are aware that in regard to local taxation in the 
United Kingdom, beginning from the time of Mr. Gosehen and ending 
with the deparimciitul comiuiliee on Lovcal Taxation in 1914 and of 1919, 
the whole subject of the chissifieatiGn of the services rendered by local 
authorities has come pi^riodically under examinatioji and the iinanciai 
adjustment required to discharge those functions has ahvays taken place. 
For example, in the matter of compulsory eleme^rtary ediieatiou, which 
is regarded as a semi-national service in the United Kingdom, and for 
various other services which are elas.:i tied as semi-national, the Central 
Government has always found some wcay of rendering them financial 
assistance to carry out those services which are placed within the purview 
of local bodies. Sir, since 1882, when Lord Ripen 's scheme of Local self- 
Government was introduced, this financial adjustment has not taken place. 
Duties have been cast on local bodies and from time to time, in order to 
discharge those duties, doles have beer, given either by the Goverriinent of 
India or the Local Governments to these local bodies. In some provinces 
the Local Glovernments appointed committees to inquire into this question 
and in IHadras there w^as a Committee knowm as the Financial Relations 
Committee just before the reforms for the purpose of deciding this very 
vital question of financial adjustment between the local bodies a)id the 
Provincial Governments. I was a member of that Committee and we sat 
for a whole ,year and made comprehensive recommendations which, as is 
usual in Madras, were held up for wvant of funds. For this inaction 
the Honourable the Finance Member and the Government of India are 
mainly responsible. The terms of refereiice raise tlie question, wdiether 
the whole scheme of taxation between the Central, Provincial and local 
bodies is equitable and in accordance with economic principles. Sir, so 
miich for the local bodies. 

Then, as regards the provinces, Honourable Members are aware that 
- just before the introduction of the reform scheme, a settiemenr,, known 
.as the Meston settlement, was introduced. Most of the provinces have 
rebelled against that settlement. Thej’* contended that it contained no 
basic principle, that it proceeded mainly upon praeticolly the ])ast 
'expenditure of the provinces and that the decision of Lord Meston ’s 
Gonrinittee wms not based on any principle of taxation relating to the 
Provincial and Central Government.s. We have therefore been asking 
for a re-examination of the basic principles of the Meston aivard and 
it is one of the objects of the second term of reference to bring al^out 
a more equitable arrangement between the Provincial and Central 
Governments. * Sir, I am afraid that during the short time at my disposal 
it is not possible for me to examine or even briefly to set out what I have 
to say on this most complicated subject of the relations between the 
Provineial 'and 'Central Governments-. I am in entire agreement with 
the J inanee Member that the inquiry which is proposed to be undertaken 
in the terms of reference to this Committee should be undertaken either 
by this Committee or any other Committee that may be appointed, and 
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I do not wisli tliat tke matters, wliicli are set out in tlie terms of reference, 
siiouhi be dropped. 

Sir, tliere is only one other nratter to which I would make a brief 
reference, and that is the question of the economic inquity in regard to 
which a good deal of criticism has already been heard in this lIoiLse. 
The point that has ahva 3 rs been troubling us is not the queBtiou of goiiig 
btu?k centuries for comparison, as my friend Mr. Chatterjee has put it. 
The point on which we should like fo have an inquiry is as to what 
really is the present niaierial and economic condition of our people* 
In regard to this matter also, I might refer to recent literature of a most 
interesting character w'hich has made many people think about the whole 
question. Perhaps my Honourable friend Mr. Chatter Jee is aware of a 
book by Air. Jack, one of the experienced settlement oiScers in Bengal, who 
brought under review the economic life of the district of Paridpur. I 
do not wish to refer to his conclusions at any length, but after reviewing 
the economic history of the district, Air. Jack examined a number of 
domestic budgets ; we have heard a great deal about domestic budgets 
of the Alembers of the Services in connection wdth the Lee Commission ; 
Air. Jack examined the domestic budgets of the very poorest of the 
poor. After examining the domestic budgets, he came to conclusions 
which, if perused by Honourable Alembers, would leave them in a very 
iiiicornfortable frame of mind. Air. Jack says that the percentage of 
population free from debt according to his ealciilation is 55 per cent, of the 
total population of the district. He also arrived at the following conclu- 
sions : In debt for about one-fourth of the annual income, 24 per cent. ; 
in debt for half the annual income, 13 per cent. He worked out the 
average annual incomes of different classes of peoj^le in that district which 


wo as follows : 

In comfort 



Per annum por head 
of 

population. 

Ra. 

65 

Below comfort 



43 

Above want 



32 

In want 



26 


These are the figures which Air. Jack has compiled after considerable 
trouble. 


The Honourable Mr. A. C. Chatterjee ; May I ask the TConourable 
Alember to mention the date of those investigations ? 

Diwan Bahadur M, Ramachandra Rao : This one ? 1910 I think, 

Sir. It is not a pre-historie period. The book was published in 1916. 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. Chatterjee : Alay I ask the Honourable 
Alember to state whether the value of the rupee has decreased or increas- 
ed since then ? 

^ Hiwan Bahadnr M. Ramachandra Rao : The class of persons with 
which now dealing do not always look to the exchange. It may be 
that members of the Indian Civil Service have always an eye upon the 
rise and fall of the exchange. Then, again, I may also refer to the 
question of food problem, and to the conclusions recently arrived at by 
,, L5BR.I : ,, ^ 
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an investigator^ Diibey, one of tlie University ProTessors of Economies 
in the United Provinces. I do not wish to refer to the eoindusions of 
Jlr. Dubey at any length, but in regard to the food probicjn he con- 
cludes a most intei'^esting article in the folioiviiig’ teriris : 

From the above stiiay We are forced to tiio cDncliision that cvm hi the host 
year from an agricnltiiral point of view (i,e,, 101()'17), and eron "with restr'eted 
export;-! of fo0(.l-,^rainfc5 to foreign countries due to the war, so many as IGO million^ 
or* people in that year were in a pc?5iti£>n to only 70 per cent.- of the coarsest 
kind of food-grains io mahitain them iii4ieaith and strengih ; and in a famine year 
(lPin.i4) the percentage fell to siieli a low iigure as 62. OJaking aii average of nil 
the seven years, it vnll" be seen tlmfc 01.0 per coot, of the population lives nlvmys on 
insnnicieiit food, getting only about 7^ per cent, of the miniiiium ro(|nlrernont for 
mamtrwining oiliclcncy. Tn other words, it clearly sho-ws that two-thirds of tho 
population always get only three-foUrtUs of the amount of food-grains they should 
iiave.”. . 

Sir, at this late hour I do uot wish to detain the House with any 
more reruarkB. I believe that the prejudice which has arisen in regard 
to this Taxation Inquiry Coinmittee is nlahitly due to the fact that the 
Government of India did not contemplate, or at any rate did not mak'i 
it quite clear that the inquiry v/hlch they have in mind is a comprehensive 
inquiry both in regard to the, income as well as the taxable capacity of 
the people. I do not wish to go into a discussion on other matters, such 
as, the personnel of the Comhiittecu^ I am not quite clear in my minct 
whether we are right in unnecessarily criticising the persotincl of any 
Committee, hut I do hope that the Honourable the Finance Mcmlier will 
recognise that, so long as he is not responsible to this House, the personnel 
ha>s to be settled in consultation wdth this House. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah (Bombay City : Muhammadan Urban) : The only 
justiheation for my intervening in this debate is that I desire to place 
before the House wdtli the consent of the House an amendment %v]iich I 
submit is a most comprehensive amendment. With your permission^ 
Sir, I will first read out my amendment : 

This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he b© 
pleased immediately to dissolve the present Taxation Inquiry Committee and appoint 
instead a Committee of non-ofncials and experts, in consultation with the leaders of the 
parties in the Legislative Assembly, tO institute a thorough inquiry into and report on 
the following mattoxB (with power to them to make an act interiTti report) : 

1, The economic condition of the varions classes of the people of India ; 

2. Their income per head ; 

8. Their capacity to bear the existing burden of taxation (ineluding land 
revenue) j 

4. The general resources of the country ; 

The manner in Which the burden of taxation is distributed at present 
between the different classes of the population } 

6. Whether the whole scheme of taxation — central, provincial and local, — 

is equitable and in accordance with economic principles j if not, ia 
which respects it is defective 

7. The suitability of alternative sources of taxation without increasing the 

present" Iqvel ; ■ ‘ 4 . , ' ■ 

8. The machinery required for the imposition, assessment, and collection of 

the taxes, old and new and 

The general .financial and economic effects of the proposals.*^ ^ 

Now, Sir, first of all, we, on. tKis side of the House, are absolutely 
definite that the present Tasation Comiaittee should he dissolved. It 
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said, and I think even the Ilonourahle the Finance Jleinber ivill not dis- 
pute it, that if this House, now that this question has been raised in this 
iloiise, and as it is placed before us now, allows the Committee which is 
called the Taxation Inquiiy CoTciHiitte^ to continue the implication will 
be tlnit thrs House favours the idea of new taxes being imposed upon 
the people of this country. (H Vowq '' No.’O Otherwise, there is no 
■ meaning. If this Conimittea .recom.EiL6iids and says, Hero are the new 
■Komcus of taxation which can be. tapped for the purpose o.l furtlier taxa^ 
tioii,’’' tire Honourable the Finance liembcr will then come before this 
House and say: '“Here is a CanimJttea wdiich has investigated the whole 
question. It has made these mvestigations, and no'W wo have dlseovered 
these new sources of taxation. We shall nov/ proceed to tap them.’' 
1'ijat is a very objectioiiahle position that the Government have taken 
Up. Therefore, -Sir, what we -say is this. First let there be a thorough 
general inquiry ; we have added other luatters which will be the subject 
i»£ inquiry and investigaticu also by this Goammittec. Some matters may 
be taken up immediitely, and tliosc are not merely to find out new 
Bources of taxation. One item which I ahall mention is this, ''* whether 
the wiiole sclieine of taxation, central., provincial and local, is equitable 
and ill accordance with the economic principles ; if not, in which respects 
it is defective.'' That is part of the reference to the Taxation Com- 
mittee. That is a subject which may require imixiediate attention, 
l^arliculariy In vievr of the fact that with regard to the contributions 
that the provinces make ther^j is a general all-round complaint. Well^ 
•for that purpose "wc say : “ When you appoint this Committee which 
we are now recommending, let that Committee take up that parlicular 
B^iatter, or any other matter comprised in this amendment, and if they 
deem it proper, let them make an ad interim report for the (Government 
to take steps on those recommendations. But no further taxation, that 
is, to say, the present level of taxation should not be increased until we 
have Had general thorough inquiry into the economic condition of the 
people of this country^' 

No’W, Sir, I cannot understand how the Government can object to it, 
the Governioent themselves desire this inquiiy. My friend SIi*. 
Chatter jee and the Finance Member say, “ Wc desire it. We have 
been doing our best. We are as anxious to proceed with the general 
inquiry as you are." Well, that will take some time. It may take a 
year, two years or three years, but surely you can appoint this Committee 
as soon as possible. Let this Committee proceed wdth those matters 
which require immediate attention. Let them make an ad interim report 
and let thean continue with the rest of the inquiry. I therefore do not 
wish to take up any further time of this House. We feel that this m a 
proposal that the Govermnent should accept. 

Mr, President : For the purposes of the record, and to simplify 
matters, 1 shoidd like to ascertain from the original Mover of the Reso- 
lution and from Mr. Goswami whether the amendment Just now proposed 
by Mr. Jinnah meets their views and whether they are prepared to with- 
draw in its favour. 

Mr. T, 0, Goswami (Calcutta Suburbs : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 
I accQgt Mr. Jinnah’s motion. Is that what you want me to do f 
{A Yrnde : Yes.’’) I think it meets'the wishes of those who are for' a 

clear cut which is provided for in the word “ dissolve " and I am quite 
‘ sagreeaHe to more explicit- Resolution uf- Mr,, ijinnah. . ’ , 
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Mr. Pi^esident : Is it j’-oiir pleasure that Mr. Goswami’s amendment 
be withdrawn ? 

The amendment wa.s, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Pandit Moiilal Hehi’u (Cities of the United Provinces: Non- 
Muhammadan Urban) : The statement that the amendment represents the 
consensus of any part of the House is to be taken with reservation and I 
am prepared, to move a slight amendment to the amendment ■which has 
been handed to the Chair by my friend Hr. Jinnr.h. _Upon my amendment 
I claim there is a consensns in this House. It is this. Where my friend 
Mr. Jinnali says that the Coramiilee is to be appointed in consultation with 
the leaders of the House, I '.vi.sh to substitute tliat the Committee should be 
ap])i.>inted by the House. Cm that point I would refer to the proposal 
contained in Mr. Goswarai’s amendment, that is to say, that one-third 
■was to be appointed by the Government and two-thirds appoint- 
ed by the House. As 'ilr. Goswami explained in the course of 
his speech the idea ■'.vas th.at there should be one-third of the 
Members of this Committee which -was to eoi-i-sist of experts and two- 
tlurds of persons who hod the confidence of the country. That met the 
objection ■which was advanced from the Government benches as to the 
special technical knowledge required for the members of this Com- 
mittee. I do not think, S.r, that this House ivill allow any Committee 
to be appointed in the appointment of which it has no voice, it may be 
oae-third or two-thirds or a smaller proportion of the full Committee. 
I do not know if my friend Mr. Jinnali is how prepared to accept it but 
so far as I have been aijle to gather from the preliminary conversation 
we had, he and I have, I tliink, agreed to dift'er on this point. I do not 
see why I should concede that point unless it is the wish of the House 
that I should do so and I therefore beg you, Sir (I do not want to make 
a speech), to put this proposition to the House. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) : Before 
you put this proposition to the House I should like to make two points. 
The first is that it is entirely unconstitutional for the Legislature to 
appoint an executive Committee, as I understand my Honourable friend’s 
pro!.)osal is that this House should elect a Committee to carry out the 
duties which are proposed. The second point is that this Committee 
is to inquire into all forms of taxation, central, local and municipal. 
Therefore the Central Legislature is going to force this on the Com- 
mittee without consulting the Local Governments and the other parties 
eoneernod. Such a proposition cannot find favour with those who are 
advocates, in any form, of provincial autonomy. I do heg the House 
to consider these points. I do not want to make a speech but I desire 
to bring these two points forward for the consideration of the House. 

_Mr. President : I have not the terms of the amendment of Pandit 
Motikl Nehtu before me and therefore I do not precisely know whether 
they would fit in with the terms of Mr. Jinn ah’s amendment. 
Mi*. Jinnah’s amendment, the House will observe, explicitly invites or 
reeonlmends to the Governor General in Council to appoint the Com- 
mittee. ' - 

Pandit Motilal Nehru : My amendment is that the Governor General 
in Council should appoint one-third; experts and this House will appoint 
two-thiras. I have not got a copy of Mr. Jinnah’s amendment with me. 
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Mr. 0. Ditraisv/ami Aiyaiigar : It is to avoid these difficulties that 
I fraBicd iny amendment. Both sides of the House might agree to a 
of the kind that I have embodied in inv- amendment. 

Mr, President : T!ie proposal which Pandit Motilal Nehrn has just 
read out before the House is actually contained in Mr. Goswami's amend- 
ment. 

Pandit Ifotilal Nehru : With the amplification contained in 
Mr, Ji.llllail^s amendment. 

Mr. President : The point at issue I understand between Pandit 
fdfdilal Nehru and Mr. Jinnah is the manner oi appointment^ of the 
personnel, not the scope of the inquiry. (A Yoiee : No ^\) Well, the 
manner of the appointment of the Committee was contained in 
Mr. GosAvami’s amendment Avhieh has been AAdthdraAvn and cannot be 
moved again. I understood that Mr. Jinnah ’s amendment Avas the result 
of an arrangement betAveen the parties and sections of parties on my left. 
Ai)parently it Avas not so. In that case Mr. Goswami AA^as a,ctmg without 
his book, in AvithdraAving his amendment 1 

The Eonoiirable. Sir Alexander Muddiman : I mo Am, Sir, that the 
question be noAA^ put. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

That the question be now put. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. K. Eama Aiyangar (Madura and Eamnad cum TinneA’’eHy t Non- 
Jluhainmadan Rural) ; At the commencement of my opening speech 
I spent a consirlerable portion of my time in, as I thought, pinning the 
Finance Meiiiber doAvn to previous statements made on behalf of Govern- 
jnciit by Mr. MeWatters and himself nand by the Ilonournble Sir 
Narasimha Sarnia. But in his reply he has taken up that question and 
has referred to a speech of the Honourable Air. Lalubhai Samaldas Avhich 
lie indicated shoAvecl that even in the Council of State remarks AA^ere made 
against my proposal. No doubt there is a good deal of dilferenee ])etAA’^een 
a Government M'ember making slctemcnts as representing the GoA^'crimient 
and oilier ]\rembers making remarks in the course of a discussion. But 
taking those remarks, it Aviil be clear that the GoA’ernment accepted the 
])roposal tlmt this inquiry by the Taxation Comniittce should coAan* 
practieolly tlie Avhole ground, and in fact the Honourahle Sir Narasimha 
Sarma said that it may not be necessary to make any further investiga- 
tion in one contingency. That being the position, the Honourable Sir Basil 
Blackett in utilising the grant sanctioned for the purpose by the Assembly, 
as he said, Avas not entitled to go; behind the statements made on behalf 
of Goveminent. And if, as explained by the Honourable Jlr. Lloyd, 
certain adjustments had to be made between the Local GoATrnnients and 
the Central Government, as I pointed out in the course of my opening 
speech, that would liaA^e been best made by the Honourable Sir Basil 
Blackett and the officers of the Finance Department sitting together with 
the finance oMcers of the various Governments. The whole thing would 
have been set at rest so far as this Taxation Committee business went as 
regards adjustments of incidence of taxation betAveen this Government 
and the other goYevning bodies. On the other hand, if it was the inten- 
tion, as it clearly was during the course of the Resolutions discussed in 
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tlie Council of State, to ha\’e the economic condition of tlie people also 
examined, as well as their taxable capacity and the burden of ^taxation 
on particii.lar sections of the people — in fact almost all the points I wish 
to have an inquiry into — my submission is that tliere is no rca.son why 
Government should not accept my itesolution and maiie a full inquiry 
once for ail. Under the method adopted by the Government it is not only 
a question of duplicating expenditure, ' but it is a matter, as pointed out 
by Mr. Patel, of putting the cart before the horse. The investigation as 
to the materials must first of all he completed before the question of 
taxation or inoideuce of taxation can he examined and settled as between 
the several governing bodie.s. In : fact, as I said in the course of my 
onsninq sp-eecli, I aid not read that particular passage from the reply of 
the ilouourablc Sir llasii Blackett to the Chamber of Commerce in Bombay 
where h.e said that .since he had landed in India liis first task was lo 
laaice the Ijvflgct Imlance. That -was his great trouble, and he wanted 
fresh scoirces of taxation to make the budget balance. That is what 
be said tberc. I did not read that passage but read other passages t© 
indicate that tlie balancing of the budget had become almost a personal 
matter with him. As I explained before, the terms of reference of this 
Commiitec as also the personnel have been disappointing. He himself 
iias in fact also been disappointed. He mentioned it openly in Bombay. 
I think the proper thing for the Assembly to do is to insist upon the 
carrj'ing out of the views expressed before the Council of State during 
the discussions I have refei-rcd to and to add to them a.s I suggest. There- 
fore, as the Assembly sanctioned a grant on the understanding that the 
.inquiry was going to be an almost complete economic inquiry — ^w’ith the 
exception of soma minor points which the Honourable Sir Narasimha 
Sarma pointed out could be dealt with later — in putting forward my 
I Itesolution I n.aturnllj impressed that point upon the attention of the 
Government, so that they may agree to the Eesolution that I moved. Tlie 
points of dliTcrcnca were very small when the Government accepted the 
rtcrolntlon of Sir Maneekjee IJadabhoy. All that indicated only one 
thing. And I submit that the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett in referring 
to tin's Assembly stultifying itself has not been quite accurate at all. Idy 
idea is that the Assembly will stultify itself if it does not bring home to 
the Government the view they took at the time the.se discussions took place 
in the Ccuiicii of State. And it was on that understanding, if at all, 
that this money was allotted without a discussion at great length ; because 
it was clearly understood that we v/ere going to hare ahnost the whole 
Inquiry. And ail that is now put forward is the urgency of consulting 
other Local Governments. But .as the Eefonu Act stands, practlaally 
the complete control of the whole business rests with the Secretary of 
State and the Government of India. And what is this Committee to do ! 
Why should they be roving round for months or years ? We do not 
know what time it will take, two lakhs have already been granted for one 
year, and they might expect to require more. And what are vve going 
to get from a Taxation Committee whose personnel has been commented 
upon as unsatisfactory, when the Meston award and the whole of the 
land revenue incidence is e.xeluded from its inquiry. (A Voice : “ No.”). 
Now, of course, the proposition is different, hut the reference explained 
that for certain purposes the ineidenee of land revenue is excluded ; 

if the whole of^the Meston award is excluded, what are they going 
10 do ? Aiid what, if, as lias been pointed ont by Mr/ Mae Watters, one* 
revenue or other such as ” Exch'S ” or “ Forests ” is lost to a Local 
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Government and it is not open to the Committee to examine and find 
other revenue ? Suppose the drink or forest revenue is lost to one pro- 
vince, How arc they going to adjust it ? What is the use of making 
a half-hearted inquiry like that and spending a lot of money and having 
a personnel which really cannot go into the whole matter authoritatively 
and with competence. I think in all cases the Government claim that 
experts advised them, and therefore they could not go behind them in spite 
of opposition from this side,— that experts, they always thought, had 
to be respected. But we should be glad if we had the experts that we 
expect to have in a Committee like this, and our position has been explained. 
All that 1 say therefore is that the question comes to this. The position 
talcen originally by the Government was that there wmuld then be practi- 
cally a whole inquiry ; as Vve wanted this expanded. In the view which 
has been put fenvard by Sir Basil Blackett, I should think this Com- 
mittee ought not at all to be allowed to continue. That Committee's work 
might of coun;e well be done by the Government of India and the Financial 
jRIeinbers of the Provinces o\er whom they have for purposes of supervision 
complete control. They can adjust matters as they like and that vrould 
probably not be a matter in which any fresh taxation Vvouki Imxe to be 
sanctioned by the Assembly ; and if no fresh taxation is to be sanetioneo, 
an inquiry of the half-hearted nature put forward will not at all bo 
satisfactory to the Assembly, and they therefore now ask for a complete 
examination of the Vvdiole position. That is vrhere v/c stand, and I there- 
fore am very glad to accept Mr. Jinnah's amendment to mine even though 
my original inuposition contained certain clauses which are now cut out. 
As I pointed out at the commencement therefore, I submit, Sir, that 
taking every view into consideration it will not be proper for Ihe Finance 
Member to exi^end money under the sanction that was accorded by the 
Assembly to the generrd grant in the course of the ])ass'ng of tlic Budget, 
And of course it might be said. here are persons who have been 
announced, and all that Certainly I for my part — t\mt is my indi- 
vidual view lliat I express — for my part I should not mind it ii these, 
gentlemicn that have been appointed sit together in Simla and Delhi and 
get on with the whole question iis best they can and consider the 
incidence and so forth, and for that purpose tliey may certainb/ be 
(‘mployed for a certain time, but to allow them to go al)out the country, 
examine things in ilie villages and so forth, that ■will simply be out of 
the ({uestion, and the cxiamdlture v/ill not be allowable under llie sanction 
given the Assembly but under any extraordinar}^ power (rovermiient 
might exercise in matters of this kind. I therefore accept the solution 
proposed oy Mr. Jinnali and I hope that the Government ^rill also accept 
it, so lliat the vdiole thing might be done satisfactorily and to the best 
interests of tlie masses of this country, whose cause it is always said 
Government have so much at heaxd. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : Sir, this discussion over two 
days has ranged over such a variety of topics. that I am afraid it wiU bo 
difficult for me in the short time which you will allow me or -which I desire 
to allow myself to go over a "great part of the area that has been coven^d 
in the debate. With regard to the Honourable Mover, I despair of persuad- 
ing him to iinder.stand something that he does not want to understand. Ho’ 
makes the statement again that the terms of reference which the Govern- 
ment originally had in mind were, something quite different from what the 
Government now have in mind. The terms of reference as they now 
■‘Stand 'were announced in the Gounci- of ■State on the 4th Febr&rj^ and 
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tb(?y announced in this House in answer to a question on the IStli 
h’eljriuu’y. It was a (hnninittee with those terms of reference that was 
ai)[)roved by the Standing Finance Committee, and it was money for a 
(Viimiitee o^ith those terms of inference that was Toted by this House. 
For this ilouse now to say that they did not vote money for this Committee 
is, I think, quite out of the question. 

The subjects, Sir, that have come up for disca^ion are many and 
various. I will talie first of all the Taxation Committee, its personnel and 
its terms of reference. I do not wmnt to say much about the personnel. 
It lias just been stated that in Bombay in a speech I made there I expressed 
tlse view that the personnel was unsatisfactory. I did not. I expressed 
the view in Bombay that I had been a little unfortunate in certain 
instances in connection with the selection of the persoiiii.el, but that n 
quite a different thing. I agree with the Honourable Mr. Joshi that it 
is possible to pick holes in the personnel of any Committee but that this 
is probably a better Committee than you would have got by election in this 
House. (Some Voices : “ No, no.’O are the Members of this Com- 

mittee ? There is first of all the Chairman who has very wude experience 
in the machinery of taxation and has been for several years the Finance 
Member in the Madras Government since the introduction of the reforms. 
Two other members of the Committee have been either Ministers or Mem- 
bers of Executive Councils of Provincial Governments since the introduc- 
tion of the reforms. They have very wide knowledge of the administrative 
difficulties, in particular where the shoe pinches a Minister who wants money 
to spend on education, and they have considerable experience of the day to 
day \vork of Governments under the reforms and of their relations with 
each other. 

Mr. Jamiiadas M. Mehta (Bombay Northern Division : Non-Muham- 
iiiadan Eural) ; Did not the Honourable Member say in Bombay that he 
was unfortunate in the selection of the Committee ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : The Honourable Member has 
nearly had two days in which to make a speech if he desired to do so ; 

I really cannot eouFent to be intemipted now. I have got the speech in 
front of me and will show it to the Honourable Member afterwards if he 
welshes. The personnel I will leave with this one fuidher remark, that I 
think it is very undesirable that in this House we should throw cold water 
on the personnel of any such Committee even on our friend, Dr. Paranjpye. 

1 could not help feeling when Mr. Patel began to talk about the qualifica- 
tions of this and that and the other of his friends for membership of this 
(k)mmittee that I sympathised with the prayer which I am sure must 
often be in the mind of his leader, save rxie fi^om my friend, Patel ’k The 
terms of reference •were those drawn up by the Finance Members of the 
l*rovinees in consultation. There is one phrase in the terms of reference 
proposed by Mr. Jinxiah, though I am afraid it is a little too late to in- 
corporate it in the terms of reference as they have already been announced 
for some time, which is I think an improvement, I should be very glad 
to accept that portion. It is the part about the suitability of alternative- 
isoiirees of taxtaion without increasing, ■■'the present level I should 
have been very glad to have thought of .those words at the time. I wdil 
now have them incorporated in the instructions to the Committee, and 
I hope that will bring home to Hbiiburable’ Members that there is 'np' 
ground |or this siispieloa that the' Government, in spite of their' 'very 
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definite statement to the contrary, desire this Ccnimittee with no other 
idea but that of increasing the total expenditure of the country or the 
total amount raised by taxation. They dcvsire it for the very j)iu'pose 
which Mr. Joshi said, that the incidence of the existing taxation may bo 
examined, and if it falls lOO heavily in one direction, it may be lightened, 
with the consequence probably that it would have to be increased if it 
falls too lightly in another direction. It is a question of expenditure 
whether it will have to be 'increased correspondingly in the other direc- 
tion or not, but there is no desire whatsoever in connection with this Com- 
mittee to find new sources of taxation in order to raise a larger amoiint 
by taxation. The object is readjustment. The purpose of the Coniinii1.ee 
is to reconsider our existing system of taxation and see whether it is 
capable of improvement both in its incidence and in its machinery. The 
Honourable Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya said that we have raised 
40 to 50 crores of additional taxation in the last — I forget how many years — 
and therefore we do not want a Taxation Committee. I would like to 
ask him one or two questions. Does he know any other country in the 
■world which has been deeply concerned in the world war which has not 
increased its taxation, both quantitiveiy and proportionately, more than 
India has ? 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : Has not taxation been reduced in 
England during the last t-wo years 1? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : Taxation has been reduced 
during the last two years but if you comjiare the total taxation in England 
before the war and the total taxation after the war you will find that the. 
increase has been very much greater both quantitiveiy and proportionately, 
than it has been in India. The Honourable Member might be reminded 
too that taxation has been reduced in India also this year, though that 
is perhaps a controversial subject. The Honourable Pandit also went 
further and he said tliat I w’as usurping the functions of this House. Now 
the functions of this House are very clearly to vote this expenditure and 
it was not till the House had voted this expenditure that the Government 
ventured to proceed with the appointment of the Committee ; so I cannot 
see how in that direction. I am usurping the functions of this House. In 
chor)sing the personnel of this Committee the Executive acted, as I think 
nearly all Executives act, in accordance with their proper functions by 
selecting the personnel after consultation with those who are likely best 
to be able to suggest a personnel. The leaders of parties in this House 
might be a little difficult to find always and I do not thinle it is a phrase 
that the Government would like to see enshrined in a Kesolution of the 
House. 

Mr, M. A. Jinnali : I am quite wdlling to withdraw that part if the 
Government will give us an assurance to that effect as is the practice in 
other Parliaments. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : I do not think the Honourable 
Member has much justification for saying that it is the practice in other 
Parliaments to consult leaders of the House in regard to personnel of 
executive Committees. But as Government are unfortunately not able to 
accept the Eesolution as a whole we need not perhaps dispute about that 
point, though I^ am sure I shall be glad to see the Honourable Pandit 
Motilal Nehru in the same lobby .mfeh us owing to his objection to this 
■portion" of "'the Eesolution* 
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Mr. M. A. Jinnaii : That hope is not going to be realised. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : The personnel of this Committee 
was selected, as inevitably must be in the case^ of an All-India Committee 
of this sort, in close consultation with Provincial Governments. 

Then another subject that has been raised is federal finance. ^ As far 
as I understood Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar, he objected to our discussing 
the subject of federal finance because of King Charles's head-— that is to 
say, vre must not do anything until self-government has been introduced 
in the form in which he desires. I would suggest to him that if he wants 
the right sort of constitution drawn up by a round table conference or 
whatever other body is going to draw it up, they would be very well 
^jclvised to have the results of an expert inquiry into the taxation system — 
central, provincial and municipal — ^before them vfhen they are drawing 
up their constitution ; and indeed if I may venture the observation, the 
interesting discussion we have had for two days has impressed upon me 
one lesson and that is, that it is extraordinarily desirable that this House 
should have before it an authoritative and expert Committee's report on 
taxation in order tliat it may discuss the subject of taxation intelligently. 

Let me now pass to the economic inquiry. It has appeared to me 
in the speeches that have been made that it is assumed that the Govern- 
ment have an objection to an economic inquiry. Mr. Patel thought that we 
had a strong objection to it. Personally, if I may speak for myself, I think 
that a really authoritative inquiry into economic conditions in India 
is one of the great desiderata. I should hope that it ■would have great 
results. I should hope that it 'would enable constructive plans to be built 
upon the foundations of an authoritative inquiry for improved medical,, 
sanitary, and educational facilities for the people. In particular I lay 
stress on education. One of the deepest roots of the poverty ox the mass- 
es in this country is that they have not had sufficient education to make 
them ambitious for a better life and willing to work harder and longer in 
order to get it. I do not want to be controversial but in the book from 
■which Mr. Willson nuoted tliis morning, almost immediately after the 
passage he quoted and referring to the same village, is this passage : 

If the land is extraordinarily productive, labour is extraordinarily unpro- 
ductive. Prom a comparison of results in reaping and ploughing it might be 
estimated roughly that a work by a ralyat or cooly in the Madras Presidency 

is about equal to a day ’e v/ork by a British agricultural labourer, if unaided by 
machinery. 

#**#**♦* 

This comparison is not quite fair to the Indian worker, as he would doubt- 
less be more expeditious over ploughing and reaping if it vrere necessary, but 
the fact remains tliat the Indian worker earns vorv low- wages, has a very . low 
standard of expenditure, and attains a very low level of efiicieney, and these three 
characteristics oi Indlrax life are so interconnected that it is imposolble to say wli'e.h 
5s cause rather than effect. Indian employers do not believe in the economy "of high 
wages ; and as yet only faint beginnings of trade unionism are to be found among 
Indian manual workers. Nor docs Indian popular religion, V7luch fosters submis- 
sion, nor popular philosophy •which inculcates the art of abstinence, eneoiirago a 

revolt against the prevailing conditions. . In fact various strands of 

economic, social and religious conditions, and customs are strangely and dc.ftly 
interwoven in the v/eb of South Indian life, and low wages, low efiicieney and high 
abstinence are the ground plan of the pattern.^^' 

My belief is tbat it. is echieation ,an(J more education ■irhieli is the 
weapon with which all that is to, be. conihatted. That could not result 
.directly from the ecoaomic inquiry but the economic inquiry ^yould I 
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think reinforce the truth of that observation. The economic inquiry 
might also teach ns the vaine of agricultural and' technical ecincation, 
the need for an extension of co-operative credit, for improved irrigation^ 
better use of the underground V'aters of India, and things of that sort. 
Now what has all that got to do with taxation ? The fact is that these 
two subjects — the taxation inquiry and the econoniie inquiry— touch 
each other on the fringe of the same general subject, the economic con- 
dition of the people of India, but are only very partially interconnected. 
The taxation inquiry is required for our constitutional progress and in 
order that the Governments, including the municipal as well as the 
Provincial Governments and the Central Goveimmcnt, — the Governments 
of India ma^^ raise the money -wliicli they require for carrying on the 
Berviees which they carry on by better machinery and at less cost to 
the tax-payor than I believe in certain cases they do at pre>sent. That 
being so the taxation inquiry must undoubtedly to a limited degree go 
into the general question of the economic condition of the people of 
India. In the terms of reference and in the Governiuent of Indicvs 
Eesoiution on the subject, every eifort was made to indica-e the limits 
to ivbich that economic inquiry for the purpose of the taxation inquiry 
should extend in order that the taxation inquiry might not have a roving 
commission which might take yeai’s and might spend itself in wasted labour 
but a definite commission to make an economic inquiry with reference 
to the incidence of taxation, in so far as that economic inquiry was neces- 
sary for the purpoKses of the taxation inquiry. Quite independent of 
that m the general economic inquiry which, as I have said, the Govexm- 
ment do not at all desire to oppose. They are doubtful .as to whether 
it can properly be undertaken by a Central Government Committee. 
Certainly it might not to be undertaken by a Committee appointed by 
this House if it is to inquire into the economic cenditions in each of the 
Provinces. I am inclined to agree that some kind of co-ordinating 
machinery set up by the Central Government might be desirable for the 
purpose of the conduct of this inquiry, but if it is to be effective it must 
be decentralised to a certain extent. Tlie Government will await the 
replies of the remainder of the Local Governments which hawe not yet 
answered. In accordance with the Eesoiution accepted by the Govern^ 
merit in tlie Council of State on the 4tli February and in the light of 
the discussion which they have hoard to-day they will I am sure be en- 
couraged to press the Local Governments to agree to co-opcra.te in some 
kind of co-ordinated inquiiy into the economic condition of India. But 
there is no reason why for fliat purpose the proposed Tarration Com- 
mittee should be dissolved. On the contrary, if that econo ■:iic inquiry 
is to Im fniitful in its res'.ilts, the innuiiy bv the Taxation Committee 
will be a very relevant and important point in the conduct of the 
economic inquiry. It was pohited out, was quite rightly p.ointed out, 
by my Honourable friend Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya that taxa- 
tion is the function of the Legislature. Certainly ,* but does 
not the Legislature require some kind of expert advice 
in considering {juestians of taxation I There is no proposal that this 
Committee should be appointed and thereupon, in view of his special 
capacity to bear taxation decide that the income-tax of Pandit Madau 
Mohan Malaviya should be doubled. This Committee is not going to 
do any executive "work ; it is going to make proposals for improving the 
existing system , of taxation ; its proposals will be available to tlie 
Centx^a! Legislature and to the Provincial Legislatures when they come to 
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discuss questions of taxation. I for one know that mj own examiimtion 
of taxation questions in India will be very much better conducted when 
I have the report of an expexd inquiry of this sort before me than it can 
be at present, when, with the exception of the gentlemen who have 
recently b(3en appointed to the Centrial Board of Revenue there is literally 
in the "Government of India no one who has made an expert study of 
the subject of taxation. I therefore confidently appeal to the House' 
not to accept this revised amendment of the original motion, hut to allow 
the Taxation Coinmitbee to proceed on its labours in accordance with the 
decision arrived at hy this xissombly last Aiarch, and to co-operate with 
the Government of India and wdth the Local Governments in seeing that 
a suitable programme is drawn up for conducting this economic inquiry 
on the desirability of which we are all apparently agreed. 

Pandit Motilal Kehru : May I rise to a point of explanation ? I am 
told that in my absence the Honourable the Finance Member was pleased 
to express a hope that he would find me in the Government lobby. I. want 
to make my position quite clear. The amendment wliich was moved by 
Mr, Jinnah had my full concurrence and acceptance, except as to one 
little part ; and if I had been allowed to put it I should have liked to take 
the decision of the House ; but Mr. Jinnah ’s amendment is the next best 
thing to what I wanted and I am afraid therefore my Honourable friend 
will not have the pleasure of seeing me in the Government lobby. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : May I say, Sir, that I am dis- 
appointed but not surprised f 

Mr. President : The original question was : 

This Assembly xecommeEds to the Governor General in Conncil that he be 
pleased to suspend the Taxation Inquiry Committee and to appoint a Committee 
in its place for a close inquiry into the general conditions of economic life and 
labour in reference to tho resources of the country and an estimate of the national 
income. 

Since which an amendment has been moved to substitute the following : 

** This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he be 
pleased immediately to dissolve the present Taxation Inquiry Goaimlttoe and appoint 
instead a Committee of non-o-flicials and experts, in eoim”ltr>ticn mUh the leaders 
of the j>artles in the Legislative Assembly, to institute a thorough inquiry into and 
report on the following inatterB (with power to them to make an ad interim 
report) : 

(1) Tho economic condition of the various classes of the people of India; 

(2) Their income per head ; 

(3) Their capacity to bear the existing burden of taxation (including land 

revenue) ; 

(4) The gencia! resources of the country ; 

(5) The manner in vrhich the burden of taxation is distributed at present 

between the different classes of the j^opulation ; 

(6) Wliether the wdiole scheme of taxation — central, provincial and local — is 

equitable and in accordance with economic principles ; if not, in which 

respects it is defective ; 

(7) The suitability of alternative sources of taxation without increasing the 

present level ; 

(8) The machinery required for the imposition, assessment, and collection of 

taxes, old and new ; 

(9) The general hnaneial and economic effects of the proposalsy^ 

The question is that the Resolution, as amended, be adopted. 

The motion was adopted. 
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22ndv September^ 1924. 

RESOLUTION RE ABOLITION OF THE COTTON EXCISE DUTY. 

Mr. President: The tJiird Resolution is the resumption of the 
adjourned debate on the Resolution of Mr. Ivasturbliai Laibhai on the 
cotton excise, which he originally moved on the 20th of March 1921 in 
tiie following terms: 

That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Conneil to take 
early steps to abolish the cotton excise duty as recommended by a majority of the 
3ji*i*an members on the Indian Fisea.1 Commission and to be ideased to direct the 
Tariff Board to further examine the question of i)rotection to the Indian cotton nilll 
iiis.j.ustry at an early date.^^ « 

Mr. Kasturbhai Laibhai (Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association: 
Indian Commerce) : Sir, it is after a comparatively long time that the 
debate on my Resolution is being resumed and I shall, with jour permis- 
sion, claim the indulgence of the House to touch on the salient features 
of my case : 

The Indian excise on cotton to quote the majority report of the 
Indian Fiscal Commission, raises issues which cannot he decided solely 
on economic grounds/' The past history and the associations of this 
isnjiost are too well known to need any recapitulation. The cotton excise 
lias a political significance v-'cli understood by all concerned and the duty 
iriiist therefore go as a first eariiest of the changed angle of vision in the 
jjrinciples of the Go’veniment of India. 

The matter has been discussed a good deal in the press and it needs 
no further proof to show what way the current of public opinion goes or 
how strongly tl.e public feels m the matter. VvY have, how’-ever, the fact 
that the Government of India have already more tliaii once accepted th 3 
prineii’ile of abolition of this duly, both prior to their acceptance of the 
principles of protection as also suiiscrpient to that. Official memory, Sir, 
is believed to be short in the redemption of pledges and 1 may therefore 
be excused a repetition of the pledges just wa’th a view to refresh the 
memory. A de laralion was made by tlie Gaivcrnmcxit of Lord ilardinge 
in 1916. In 1922 the policy iiuderiying the declaration tvas not only 
reafiirmcd but further tiie Gotei'nincnt Ivleinber in charge of the Finance 
portfolio admitted all the theoi'etical arguments against the continuance 
of the duty. He also admitted that it is not a good tax because it is a tax 
on production and not on profits. He only wanted six months' time to 
iiave a scientific readjustment. In 1928 also definite hopes of an early 
abolition w'ere given. But in 1924 — a year of a balanced "'budget — the 
question of abolition was brushed aside as beyond the pale of practic'd 
considerations. If I were. Sir, pleading my case in a court of law, I would 
have immediately got judgment in my favour on such admissions of a de^ 
fendant and the contention of Government would have been ruled out 
under the ■well-known legal doctrine of res judicata. No court of justice, 
J believe, wuniid allow an unsuccessful defendant to put off or evade the 
execution of its decrees. 

The duty is also undesirable aeeyording to the accepted canons of sound 
taxation. It is a tax on production and hits particularly inequitably in 
times of depression. Last year the Bombay mills made losses of 117 lokh^ 
of rupees out of w'hich the excise duty alone was responsible for 100 lakhs. 
■But for this tax t(^ay we would be 'able, to lower our prices of the poor' 
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iuaii’s cloth reduce accumulation of stocks and avoid the eonsequenii 

of milh, Pa-st expeinenec lias shown tliat in times of depression 
the excise tax wiiich adds to his losses induces the manufacturer to close 
his business to minimise such losses, and that step brings in its train un- 
■•employment to poor kboiircfs. It alsd leaves permanent marks by dis- 
organisation of labour and consequent loss of eiriciency. It is a^taX on the 
■poor man's n.eeessity. It is a tax on the only industry which can be 
looked upon as an insurance against famine and its incidence falls Unduly, 
heavily on the poor classes of tire corAmunity. 

We may also here pause for a moment and compare the progress mads 
hy Ja])an and America during the past 30 years with the progress mads 
by India. While these countries are supplying the needs of tlioir home 
population and eater largely for foreign consumers, the Indian textile 
industry, though growing for thfe last 60 years with the iudp of steam 
■and the" oldest in the world if we talte hand-looms into account, does not 
meet more than 60 per cent, of India’s normal requirements. We have 
heen steadily losing our foreign markets in China, East Africa and other 
places. ].t would not be out of place, Sir, to mention here timt just 
hexore the advent of British rule in this country, Indian eott</.u goods used 
to supply the demand of this country in full and commanded a large 
export trade throughout the civilised world. These days are no more 
land though the hand-loom industry is now relied upon as a 'phmk to re- 
tain the iniquitous cotton excise impost the exponents of this theory eon- 
’leniently forget that it was the fiscal policy imposed by Britain on this 
unhappy land that proved its ruin. 

Sir^ I may be permitted to assure this House that cotton millowmers 
having spinning departments in their factories are patticiilary interested 
in the uplift and the Vvclfare of the indigenous hand-loom industry. It 
provides a valuable outlet for our surplus yarn which has been shut out 
from China and Japan. I wish every encouragement to be given to this 
deserving cottage industry to which the villager is able to devote his 
leisure hours witliout being cut ofi from his home surroundings. But, Sii^ 
has this industry received any consideration from the Government of India 
m far ? 1 need only refer to the free list in the Import Tariff Schedule of 
the Government of India to convince the House of the treatment they give 
to this industry. Goyernment have been pleased to forgo import duty 
on a number of articles ranging from certain agricultural iniplenients and 
dairy appliances of the improved type to hops which I imagine are used 
for the manufacture of beer. Uniforms for Government ofiieials, the cloth 
of which will bear an excise duty if made in India, comes free of anv 
duty if impoi'ted from abroad but I find no mention of hand-looms or 
their parts in the whole, of the tariff, Nay,, the House wdll be surprised 
to learn that cotton mill machinery parts, which otherwise pay an import 
' duty of 2*1 per cent., are charged at the Ml rate of 1§, |:j;er c^nt. if by any 
ehanee the customs officer at the port finds that they can possibly be used 
on a hand-loom even though they may be imported by a-botton millowner. 
Sir, this plea of the hand-loom is only brought in to retain an unjust 
impost which cannot be supported on any other ground, moral or economic, f 

In view of these facts, Sir,- submit- very pertine|||lf,‘to ask for the, ' 
repeal of the cotton excise duty and more pertinently So-' when we remem- 
ber that Indian cotton miUs have to meet the inroads on, pur home market 
by bpxmtyf ed foreign competitors. Him 'impost is mLore||||tely felt in times ’ 
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of depression T^Ylien even a small margin counts in keeping tlie industry 
going. Ah a mattei* of fact, the e:<cise duty comes to 5 per cent, on the 
jniid-ur) capital of the mills which ereiy cotton iniil is called upon to 
pay irrc«peeti\'e ox profit or loss. 

It k a shortsighted policy to stick to the duty only for the present 
revenue it m:iy br'ng in. If the Government do not realise the danger 
of outside competition in its proper perspective, the responsibility for 
stranding the pioneer industry of G-e connirv will rest with the G-ov- 
ernment. Let the qucvstion be therefere not looked at from a narrow vi(3W 
point of the financial need of the hour. I would wiili ail the earnest ness 
.1 can command ap[>eai to the Goveriirriv-nt to take a sairaciouH and f-irsiditcd 
view of the question and apply themselves to the task of adjusting their 
fmanccs to the aboixiion of tuc duty. 


Mill Sepiemher, 192i. 

Mr. K. 0. H§ogy (Dacca Division : Non‘-Muliammadan Rural) ; 
Bir, I beg to move : 

adiat all the words after tlio wordfi ‘ Indian Fiscal Commission ^ be omittedd^ 

The House will realise that this Resolution raises two distinct issues, 
^he first is about the abolition of the cotton excise duty, the second is 
an inquiry into the present condition of the cotton industry so as to, find 
qixt whether it deserves xmotection, apart from the abolition of the cotton 
excise duty.fe Well, so far as the first issue is concerned, Indian opinion 
is pritcticaIl 5 ^nanimons|in support of it, and there may be Members of 
this House "who are prepared to support the first issue but may hesitate 
to give their unstinted support to the second. In this view 1 think that 
it will be better, in the interests of the main question that we ai-e now 
discussing to > circumscribe the scope ^ Of the debate and leave the 
second |jortion| 0 f tlie Ilesolution to be debated on some further occasion. 
1 will therefore request my Honourable friend, the Mover of this Resolu- 
tion, to accept my amendment. 

I recollect Mr. Bell trying to make out a strong case in favour of 
the retention of the excise duty on the ground that it lacted as a pro- 
tection^to the hand-loom industry. I believe his has been the only speech 
so far that has pleaded in favour of the retention of this unjust impost. 
I was therefore very much interested to read a copy of a letter which 
our late colleague, Mr. Bell, in his capacity as Director of Industries, 
Bomba 3 q ha.s addressed to another former colleague of ours, Mr. 
Manmohan Das Ramji. The letter is dated Bombay the 2nd May, 1924^ 
and there Mr. Beil points out that it was hot his intention to support the 
retention of these duties on the ground that they acted as protective 
duties so far as the hand-loom industry was concerned. This is what he 
sSays : 

liop36 that my speech has not been interpreted as a suggestion that the 
per cent, duty should be. retained as a protection of the hand-ioojn. I certainly 
hoH no such viewP^ 

This statement of Mr. Bell’s clears the ground very considerably. 
Now, Sir, so far as the hand-loom industry manufactures from fine and 
' imported yarn; not think’ my, -HonfOurable friend Sir Charles Imes 
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will coBtoiid that tliepe duties aet as a protective duty to that industry. 
Ami eomiiig' as I do from Dacca? I anidn a position to state that, so far 
as Ibc finer hinds of eloidi woven with the help of haiuldooin,s are 
^Oiiccriied. they will iiol at all be affected by the withdrawal of these 
duties. Then as regards the coarser kind of cloth? which are manm 
factiired by har.ddooms? 1 believe Bihar manufactures a very large 
quantity of coarser cloth with the help of hand-looms, and I am assured 
by my Honourable friend Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh that that industry 
in Bihar v/ill not also be afcectecl if these duties were removed. 
Wo Biiist the nianufactiirers of the coarser kinds of 

odoth use very largely Indian yarn, the surplus which the Indian 
mills cannot consume for their own purposes, and in that view of the 
matter it will be seen that if, as a result of the removal of these duties 
the eost of production of the Indian mill yarn is reduced, the hand-loom 
industry in India, in so far as it utilises the coarser Indian yarn, will 
also be greatly beneiitted. 1 yield to none lu my desire to see the hand- 
loom industry established as a large cottage industry throughout India, 
and therefore I submit that Government should give their earnest con- 
sideration to the I’ceomineiidations of the Fiscal Commission with 
regard to giving some direct protection to this industry. My Honour- 
able friend Mr, Kasturbhai Lalhhai has already pointed out that, when 
we come to the tariif schedule, we find that the duties that are at 
present levied on the parts of machines which are worked by manual 
or animal labour, which of course include all parts wdiicli 
are used for hand-looms, are subject to a high duty of 15 . per 
cent., whereas the parts of other machinery, including the 
power driven cotton mills, are subjected to the duty of 2| per cent. only. 
I think it is up to the Government to reduce the duty on the parts of 
the hand-loom machines. Furthermore they should consider the question 
of the abolition of tlie import duty on yarn, and in that way they can 
help the hand-loom industry a great deal. Now, Sir, I am aware that 
the main argument on the Government side will be that we are not in 
a position to sacrifice this large revenue that is at present derived from 
the cotton excise duties. The argument comes to this, that although 
this impost wa*s initiated for other than revenue purposes, and although 
the continuation <5f this impost cannot he justified on economic 
grounds, this has got to be continued because my HonoiU'able friend 
Sir Basil Blackett cannot afford to do without it. I thought that my 
Honourable friend was very anxious to investigate the incidence of 
taxation in this country and to find out whether any particular impost 
weighed unusually heavily on the poorer classes, and it was with that 
view tliat he hiitiated tlie taxation, inquiry, about which wx‘ had a 
discussion only very lately. I therefore hope that my Honourable 
friend, wvhen he finds that Indian opinion is unanimous in condemning 
this impost as unjust and iniquitous, will find no difficulty in abolish- 
ing these duties altogether. 

' HonouraMe Sir Basil Blackett : What is the substitute f 

Mr. K» Neogy : Substitute ? That is for you to find out, not 
for us. Well,^ I wmnt to test this argument a little further. The Cotton 
Excise Act, in its all-pervading incidence, includes even that small, 
struggling industry, the cotton hosiery industry. I do not think my 
fJonourable friend derives any very, great revenue from that source, 
tnd yet ^ what is the position ? There is a struggling cotton 
hosiery industi'y in Bengal at the ^ present moment. took some care 
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to inquire into the history of this , industry, and I find that in the year 
1906 Bengal started this industry mainly for the i)urpose of manufactur- 
ing socks, but the industry died out in a few years. In 1915, taking 
advantage of the high prices during the war period, this industry 
revived and about 60 concerns sprang up in Bengal, out of which 
only 15 survive at present. The total capital invested in these con- 
cerns will not, I believe, exceed even 10 lakhs. Some of these are 
driven by power and some are worked by manual labour. We find that 
since 1922-23 the general tariff was raised from 11 per cent, to 15 per 
(ient. and the tariff on cotton twists and yarn A\'as raised to 5 per cent, 
from nil^ with the result that this industry, which utilise imported 
yarn, as also imported cloth for the purposes of plaiting and other 
processes involved in the manufacture of under shirts and vests, has 
been handicapped to a very large extent. And on the top of that the 
cotton excise duty of 3J per cent, was put on w-ith effect from 1923-24. 
This is an instance of an unjustifiable system of double taxation, and 
what is the result f We find that this industry is struggling hard to 
keep its head above water, but it cannot hold its own against the cheap 
imports from Japan. The competition is not at all with the British 
manufacturer because that is of a much better quality and com- 
mands a much higher price. 

I find that in 1921 the total value of cotton hosiery imported into 
India was over 73 lakhs. In 1922 it wan over 71 Iskhs. In 1923 it 
was over 96 lakhs ; but out of this large amount the United Kingdom 
contributed in 1921 only 7 lakhs ; in 1922, 2,78,000 ; in 1923, 3,64,000 ; 
and Japan came in for 48 lakhs in 1921 ; 56 lakhs in 1922 and 78 lakhs 
in 1923. So with the imposition of this duty with-^ffect from 1923-24 
Government are only making things much easier for the Japanese com- 
petition and are helping to kill this infant industry in Bengal. I 
should like to kno^v what is the net amount that Government derive 
from this source of revenue. Now, Sir, while talking of our revenue 
po>sition I find that oiir former colleague, Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, 
speaking at a Bombay meeting, observed as follows : 


** We. shall be told by an agonised Ehiance Minister that the Government 
can ill spare a couple of crores and that he does not possess the purse of Fortixnatus 
or the lamp of Alladiii. If Sir Basil Blackett owes certain duties as keeper of 
the King purse, he as member of the Indian Government owes other duties equally 
insistent to the people of this country. Even allowing in full for the paramount 
need of rupees, annas and pies, there would be a morality about a budget minus 
the excise duties which would be none the less an efficient budget, as it would swell 
the credit side of Government ’s prestige and save it from moral bankruptcy. ^ ^ 

I have no doubt that my Honourable friend cares for the moral aspect 
of his Budget quite as much as for the financial, and if I find my 
Honourable friend going into a different lobby than myself it will be 
because he has no option in this matter. And in this connection I 
may quote what Mr. Austen Chamberlain said to a Lancashire deputa™ 
tion ; 

You arc not asking that you shall be preserved from a special disability 
imposed on you alone of British traders competing in India. You are asking that 
you shall have preserved to you a sp^eeial position of privilege which has not been 
accorded to any other British trade. If to-morrow I gave the order that a counter- 
vailing duty bo imposed, not only no Indian in the Legislative Council would vote 
for such measure, or abstain from, voting against it, but no British official would 
vote for that measure, except as the result of instructions, because it was his duty 
and he was left no choice.^' 

tsDH ■ a./:,-,, ^ \ ^ 
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If I find Government seriously contesting tliis Eesolution I will con- 
clude that they have no choice in the matter a id that they have their 
instructions from abroad. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes (Commerce Member) ; Sir, for 
the second time this session it is my pleasant duty to congratulate the 
iIou.se on a change of heart — I believe that is the correct technical teriii. 
A few days ago I had the pleasure of complimenting my Honourable 
friend opposite on his changed outlook towards the late Legislative 
Assembly. To-day I have the pleasure of congratulating the House upon 
tiieir changed outlook in regard to this economic question. I had always 
understood, Sir, that the name of India's indignation against this cotton 
excise duty burnt very fiercely. Sir, in March last that flame had died 
very low. Nov’, fresh fuel has been added to the fire. I will not offer any 
explanation of the reasons. It may be the propaganda vdiich has been 
carried on by the Bombay Millowners' Association or it may be_ another 
cause ; but whatever the cause I am delighted to see that this House is 
, now prepared to settle dov/n* and consider this very important question. 

Now, Sir, I do not propose to go into the past history of this thorny 
and vexed question. I do not think there is any reason why I should 
occupy your time or my own in doing this. The history of this question 
is stated in the fullest detail in the Indian Fiscal Commission’s Report. 
It has been repeated by the Honourable Mover of this Resolution. It has 
been repeated by Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas. Therefore, Sir, I do not 
think I need travel over the ground again. But there is one thing I should 
like to say and it is this. I say that there is no Britisher in India who 
does not regret that this tax was ever put on, and 1 say with confidence 
that that is the feelfeg of every one of us on thi.s side of the Hoase. Also, 
Sir, I should like to say that we on thi.s side of the House recognise that 
there is a natural desire on the part of Indians that the Cotton Excise 
Duties Act should disappear from the face of the Statute-book. But, Sir, 
I muvst safeguard myself. I do not wish to be misunderstood. I regret 
very much that this tax was ever put on because I believe that the tax has 
done us great political harm ; but I am not prepared to go further and say 
that I believe that this tax has seriously harmed the Bombay cotton indus- 
try. Let me give the House .some statistics. I am aware that the, statistics 
are familiar to this House, but at the same time they are necessary for the 
purposes of my argiimeut. Also, Sir, I should be son\v to disappoint my 
Honourable friend, the member for the Indian Merchants' Chamber, who 
I see is at once beginning to take notice. The excise duty was put on 
in 1896. Between 1896 and August 1928 the number of mills in India 
increased from 167 to 323. The capital increased from crores to 48 
erores. The looms increased from 37,000 to 145,000 and spindles from 
less than 4 millions to approximately 8 millions. (Ifr. Jamnadas M. 
Mehia : ''It might have been more.") That, Sir, is a record of which 
any industry may be proud. I am quite well aware, Sir, that the Bombay 
Millowiiers' Association discount those figures. They say "it is per- 
fectly true that this industry has progressed very niueli,'' but they go 
on to say " had it not been for this excise duty it might have progressed 
still further," and they ask us to compare with the progress of the industrv 
in India the progress of the industry in Japan and" China. Well Sir, 
I shall have something to say about the progress of the industry later on. 
In the meantime what I say is thk . This tax, this 3^ per cent, tax, is so 
small that I do not believe that it has hampered to any appreciable or 
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material degree the progress of the industry. It might be different 
of course if the House were to say that had protection been put on earlier 
the industry would have progressed faster. That is quite possibly an 
ai'guable point. But the answer to that is this. The statistics that I have 
given you are proof i)ositive that this industry did not require protec- 
tion — and I think I am justified in saying that, until a few months ago. 
not even the Bombay Miilowners e%^er asked for protection — that is certain- 
ly the evidence they gave before the Fiscal Commission. Moreover’, Sir, 
the fact is this — unaided by protection and in spite of the slight handicap 
of this excise duty, this cotton mjil industry in India has reached its 
present heights. It is the stronger and the better industry for having 
reached those heights vritliout, any aid from us. Protection, Sir, as the 
Bombay Miilowners’ Association themselves have said is a liomaiopathic' 
medicine which should be taken in very small and discriminating doses. It 
is a bad thing in itself. It is a thing the use of w^hich may be justified 
in certain circumstances. 

Now% Sir, let me come to this Eesolution. The first part of it argues 
that "we should take earlj^ steps to abolish the cotton excise duty. The 
second part argues that there should be an examination of the need for 
protecting the industry. That is one elementary fact that I wish to point 
out, tliat is, that if the first part of the Resolution is accepted, namely, an 
early abolition of the excise duty, the immediate effect of it will be that 
you will increase the protection now enjoyed by the cotton mill industry 
from 7 1 per cent, to 11 per cent ; and that possibly is the reason why the 
Honourable Mover of this Resolution wuU have no difficulty in accepting 
the amendment moved by my Honourable friend, Mr. Neogy ; that is to. 
say, the Bombay miilowners and the other miilowners in India will certainly 
raise no objection if this House increases the protection they now enjoy 
from 7-J per cent, to 11 per cent. But, Sir, that was not the intention of 
the Indian Fiscal Commission when they proposed that the claims of this 
industry to protection should be examined by the Indian Tariff Board. 
What they suggested was that we should v;ipe the slate — I believe that 
we owe that phrase to my Honourable friend opposite — and abolish the 
cotton excise duty. They recognised that that would involve a sacrifice 
oi: something like Rs. 2 crores ; and therefore they suggested that after 
having wiped the slate we should refer the whole matter to the Tariff 
Board for examination, so that the Tariff Board might decide how much 
protection this industry required, and they then went on to say : 

If the rate of duty thus determined is sufficient to meet the revenue neces- 
sities of the country no question of an excise duty wiil arise. If on the other hand 
the Government hold that their revenue requirements make it obligatory to levy 
taxation on cotton cloth in excess of this amount, it will be necessary for them 
to formulate proposals in accordance "with the principles we have explained and to 
lay those proposals before the Legislature, That body will then be in a position to 
decide the real point at issue. 

They went on to say that they had the fullest confidence in the Legis- 
lative Assembly. If we required more revenue then the protective duty 
would give it to us ; they led us to understand that the Legislative Assembly 
would make no d.iffieulty about restoring the excise duty. W'ell, Sir, that 
was the very attractive programme drawn up by the Indian Fiscal Com- 
mission. But we alLknow, Sir, that the roseate hues of early dawn fade 
soon away. Those roseate hues.'Taded away when the last liegMative 
Assembly passed out of existence. - Nbw, Sir, the storm clouds have come 
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over and we liave got another Tiegislative Asvsembiy ; we have got a new 
race in this Assembly which knows not Josepb^ — I mean of course tlie 
stalwarts of the late lamented Democratic Pj^rty. If my Hoiujurabli.^ 
friend opposite will not mind my saying so, tliis Legisiaiive Assem[)]y 
not exaetty clistingiiished for ineeting the proposals of the (toN'eriiiiieiit in 
a Si)irit of co-operation and sweet reasoimbleiiess. That programme there- 
fore of the Indian Fiscal Commission has passed inlo tlie ewigkeU — or 
at any rate out of the realms of pi*actical politics. Bnt I ])ropose to ex- 
amine this claim for protection on the part of tlio Bombay IMillowners' 
Association. I do so for various reasons ; and one of them is this. Tiie 
Bombay Millowners ^ Association in a published representation to the 
Gov( 3 rnment of India have made a formal application to us for protection. 
Nowg Sii'y if I may say so, I have the very highest resimet for tlie Bombay 
Millowners'" Association. They are a body of biisiness men who stick 
almost entirely to their business, and if tliey do venture into politics, they 
generally do it purely for a business end. (Laughter.) Any representa- 
tion which the Commerce Department of the Government of India get 
from the Bombay Millowaiens’ Association requires the most careful con- 
sideration. Consequently, Sir, vat the beginning of April, when by a 
surprising chance I had four days to myself, I devoted those four days 
to as careful a study as I could make of the claim for protection by the 
Bombay Miliowners’ Association and I propose, if the House will indulge 
me »Q far, to let them have the results of my examinatimn I am afr.aid it 
will mean the House foilowung me into some rather dull figures ; but this 
m!atter is a very important one, and I hope the House will listen carefully 
to what I have got to say. As the House knows the present position is 
this. The mill industry in India has a pioiection of 5 per cent, in yarn 
imd 7-| per cent, in cloth. Now, Sir, I propose to take yarn firat. 

I have here statistics of the amount of yarn available for consumption 
:n India in the three years ending 1914-15 and again in the year 1923-24, 
and I beg the House to remember that the year 1928-24 Vvas a bad year 
for the Bombay millowmers at any rate because they lost tw’o months' vrork 
owing to a strike. I have calculated the amount of yarn, available for 
consumption in India by deducting exports from production and re-ex- 
ports from imports. The results are as folio^vs : on an a>/erage of the 
three years ending 1914-15 the total amouiit of yarn avaihdde for eOiisimi]>- 
tion in India was 541 million lbs. Of that anioiuit I'lidian production 
supplied 92 per cent, — imports only 8 per cent. In 1923-24 the total 
amount of yarn available for consumption in India was 613 million lbs. 
and of that amount Indian production supplied 93 per cent, and, imports 
only 7 per cent. 

Nowq Sir, how^ever high a tariff wall you may have you w^ill never 
stop imports altogether. I put it to the House that when you have got 
your local mill industry supplying 93 per cent of the van/ iispii in this 
country it cannot be pretended that there is my very strong case for 
protection. (A?? II onoiirahU Mtmher : What year, will you kindly 

say f 'G The average for the three years ending 1914-15 and the year 
1923-24 — those are the years that I have selected for comparison. 

Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai : May I ask the Honourable Member 
wdietlier the Bombay MillownervS' Association have asked for protection in 
the case of yaim f They have not 
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Tlie HoBOnrable Sir Charles Innes : They have asked for: protee- 
tion. of the indiisiry. But I wish to carry this'inatter a little further ; it 
may be that taking the question broad and large there is no ease for pro- 
teetion in the case of yarn. But I, want to carry it a little fiirther into the 
different counts. Between counts 1 and 20 Indian mills have matters 
practically all their own way. In the last few 3 "ears there is one noticeable 
feature of the position, and that is that Japan has been sending ns a cer- 
tain amount of yarn of counts between 16 and 20 's. This import from 
Japan began in 1918-19 and in 1923-24 amounted to 12 million lbs. I 
admit at once that we in the Coinmerce Department have got to watch that- 
As I say it is quite of recent growth, this trade in 16 \s and 20 ^s, and it has 
now reached 12 million lbs. and we have got to wateii it. But the point 
to notice is that in these counts, 16 's and 20 's, the Indian mills produced 
217 million lbs. and so there again you cannot say that there is any need for 
protection there. As regards 21 's to 30 the position is exactly the same. 
Indian mills produced in 1922-23 209 million pounds. Imports were only 
5 million pounds. It is bet^eeen 30 ’s and 40 's that the Indian production 
and foreign pi*odoetion begin to compete and of course beyond 40 most 
of the yarn used in India is ini ported yarn. But the millowners them- 
selves, as i\Ir. Kastiirbhai Lalbhai very properly pointed out, at any rate 
in their evidence before the Indian Fiscal Commission, did not ask for 
any protection in yarn. On the contrary they rather objected to the im- 
position of any import duty on yarn on the ground that it might haiidicap 
the hand-loom industry. It was put to them that they had to meet com- 
petition above 30 's, hut they definitely went on to say that that was a 
question for the future and that as regards present Indian mills, many of 
them were not organised to produce counts of yarn above 30 's. 

Now, Sir, let me pass on to piece-goods. I have got some stat&fe^ 
here which I think will interest the House. In the three years endittg 
1914-15, the Indian mill production in piece-goods averaged 1,173 niillion 
yards. In the same period imports averaged 2,855 million yards. In 
1923-24, the Indian mill production had risen to 1,700 million yards and 
the import had dropped to 1,466 million yards. That is to say the Indito 
mill production had increased by 45 per cent., and imports had decreased 
by 49 per cent. Again, taking the amount of piece-goods available for 
the Indian market, that is to say, the Indian mill production less exports 
imports less re-exports, on an average of the three years I have 
mentioned local production supplied 28 per cent, and imports 72 per cent. 
In 1923-24, the position was revei\sed. The local production supplied 52 
per cent, and imp'rts supplied 48 per cent. Noav, I should like to include 
in these figures h .iud-loom production. Here, of course, we get more or 
less on to estimates, but it is comparatively easy to make a fairly reliable 
estimate of hand-loom production, if we proceed upon the assumption 
that one pound of yarn is equivalent to 4 yards of cloth — that is the basis 
adopted by Mr. Goiiborougli. Now, we know the total amount of yarn 
available for consumption in India. If we convert that to cloth at one 
pound of yarn to four yards of cloth, and deduct from the total the 
known production of the mills, the balance represents hand-loom produc- 
tion. Now. taking the periods that I have been using, in the three years 
ending 1914-15, the total amount of cloth available for consumption in 
India was 4,917 million yards. The hand-loom production was 20 per 
cent, of that ; Indian mills provided 22 per cent., and imports contributed 
57 per cent. In 1923-24, the total aptount available for consumption in 
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India dropped to 3,711 million yards, and tliis is a very significant fact 

to which 1 shall have to refer, liand-ioom production contributed 20 per 
cent,, Indian mills 41 per ecnit, and imports 38 per cent. 

That is to say, local production— mills plus liand-looms contributed 
about 62 per cent, of the total amount of cloth available for consumption 
in India. Novr, I would like to summarise these facts. 

As reg^ards yarn, the Indian mills supply 93 per cent, of the yarn 
consumed in India, Japan is sending a relatively small amount of the 
coarser counts and these imports require watching ; but it is absurd to 
say that any general measure of protection is required. The imports come 
mainly from the TTiiited Kingdom and are of the finer counts. The^inill 
owners themselves pointed this out in their evidence before the Fiscal 
CoLomissifm and, so far from asking for any protection, rather objected 
to the imposition of a duty on yarn. 

As regards cloth, the Indian mill production has increased by 45 per 
tjcut. since 1914-15, imports have decreased by 4-9 per cent., and Indian 
production now’ accounts for 62 per cent, of the total consumption.. 

As betw^een Indian mills and imports, the proportion is now 52 per 
cent, for the former and 48 per cent, for the latter. But here, again, — 
and this is a point I ‘wish to bring out — the position is very much the 
same as in respect of yarn. The imports come mainly from the United 
Kingdom and these imports are of the finer qualities of cloth, in which the 
Indian mills do not ordinarily compete. This fact has been admitted 
several times ; it was admitted Sir Vithaldas Thackersey in this House, 
and in his evidence before the Fiscal Commission, and it wms admitted 
by the millowners themselves in that evidence. They said in their memo- 
randum presented to the Indian Fiscal Commission : 

From the preceding paragraphs it will be observed that India’s chief com- 
petitors, both in the home market and elsewhere, are Japan and the United Stat^v-i 
of America.” 

The fact of the matter is that, as between Lancashire and Indian mills, 
the field of competition is v’ery small. Each has its own sphere. The 
spheres overlap to a small extent, but the field in which they compete 
is small. The main competition — and I think I ran correct in saying that 
it is the competition that the mill industry in India fears most — is com- 
petition from Japan. The United States of America have practically 
dropped out and the only serious competition wdilch we get in piece-goods, 
in the class of goods which the Indian mills ordinarily make, comes from 
Japan. Nowq in 1923-24, the Indian mills supplied for eon.s;umption in 
India 1,535 million yards of cloth. Japan sent 121 million yards. Thus, 
as between Indian mills and Japan, the former supplied 93 per cent, of 
the consumption in India and Japan less than 7 per cent. That is why 
I say the position in regai^d to pieee-good.s is practically the same as in 
regard to yarn. In those classes of goods which the Indian mills produce*. 
th(?y have practically captured the whole of the Indian market. And it 
is only in those classes of goods that the null industry in India has w^liai 
is knowm in economic language ak a comparative advantage. Therefore, 
Six', it is difficult to say that even a prima facie case has been made out 
for protection for the mill^ industry in India. I have admitted that the 
matter requires wmtehing in ceHain aspects and you ixiay depend upon 
it that w-e shall watch it yer^’' very , carefully. And I wish to safeguard 
myself in regard to one point. I reserve Judgment as regards hosiery 
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Mr. Nengy deToted a lot of lime to hosiery and I should like to tell 
him tlmt we have that portion of the ease under examination at llie present 
moment. There Is anollier point I have got to make. The House must 
understand tliat -whether they accept Mr. Neogy's motion or whether 
they df’i not, I reserve the right in the event of this cotton excise being* 
taken off or even earlier if necessary, to ask the Tciriff Board to examine 
the whole of tliis case. Because yon have got to remember this. The 
proper thing to do is not merety to take ofi* the cotton excise duty bnt 
also to reduce the import dniy. That is the only way in which yon can 
bring any benefit to tlie consumer in India. And therefore that is a 
case winch may require examination by the Tarifi' Board, whether in 
the event of the cotton excise d^nty being taken off, the import duty 
should be reduced, and whether, in any branches of the cotton trade, 
hosiery, particular counts, and so on, the industry requires protection. 

I may say that when the millowners gave their evidence before the Fiscal 
Commis.sion, the only things for wiiieh they asked for protection W’-ere 
hosiery, cotton blankets, and calico j:>riritlng. And they said that, as 
regards the last tw’O — cotton blanlcets and calico printing — their request 
was a contingent one — contingent on the progress of the trade. Now, Sir, 
let me come to the cotton excise duty. In the i^ublic representation made 
the Bombay millowmers say that I.-ord Hardinge xnibliely pledged himself 
to the necessity of the abolition of the cotton duties at the earliest possible 
dale. That, Sir, is not a eorre-d •"•uotrdion. The matter is so important 
that I have brought an extract from the speech of Lord Hardinge in order 
to let the House know exactly what the assurance v/as. The exact words 
are : 

The excise duty should for the present remain at its actual figure and an 
assurrmce given that it would bo abolished as soon as ^naneial considerations 
permit, 

There is some difference between at the earliest possible date and 
as soon as financial considerations permit Now^, Sir, the Government 
of India are ahvays being accused of finding some argument to justify 
the retention of the duty. The suspicion is ahvays voiced that we are 
retaining this duty in the interests of Lancashire, I hope I have exploded 
that latter feeling by tlie figures I have jiist given. I liave pointed out 
that there is practically very litie competition between Lancashire and 
India either in the matter of yarn or in the matter of cloth. Mr. Kastiirbhai 
Lalbhai said that official memory in the redemption of pledges is apt to 
be short. Mr. Hareliandrai Vishindas said that the Government of India 
apparently regarded promises as — (A Voice : Scraps of paper. — pie 
crusts made only to be broken. Well, Sir, I deny these statements abso- 
lutely. The fiscal history of the last few years shows how absolutely 
untrue these charges are. In the first place, the import duty was raised 
to 7 J per cent, in 1917 and to 11 per cent, in 1921 while the excise duty 
remained at 3-J per cent. That does not look as if we favour Lancashire, 
does it ? Again, the House knows perfectly well that the period that, 
has elapsed since Lord Hardinge gave that pledge has been almost 
uniformly a period of deficit, budgets. Sir Basil Blackett, speaking in 
this House in his first budget speech in 1923, pointed out that for five 
successive 3 ^ears the Indian Budget had been in deficit, and that the 
accumulated total of these deficits was no less than 100 crores. Now% Sir, 
that period of deficit budgets in the Government of India coincided with 
a ppiod of absolutely phenomenal prosperity- for the mill industry in 
India. I have got the figures iere ’ .k, . p' 
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Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai : Wbat about Sir Malcolm Hailey's state- 
ment in 1922 f 

The Honourable Sir Obarles Innes : I will come to that later. 
Between 1905 and 1914 (tbis is Mr. J. A. Wadia's statement) both years 
mcinsive, tlie mill industry paid an average dividend of 10-| per cent, 
on an average capital of 61 crores. In 1915 to 1922 both years inclusive 
they paid an average dividend of 53 per cent, on an average capital of 
12| croreSj and they paid away in the 8 years ending 1922 a sum of over 
50 erores in dividends. 

Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbliai : May I Itnow what the jute mills paid 
out- in Calcutta ? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : That has nothing to do wdth 
the question of cotton mills. Sir. 

Thus, Sir, on the one hand, there were large deficits in the Govern- 
ment of India and on the other hand you have the mill industry under- 
going a period of absolutely plienoinenal prosperity. Would it have been 
reasonable for the Government of India to say in those eircumstances : 

Now the time has come to fulfil Lord Hardinge's pledge. Our financial 
eireuinstanees now admit of our taking off this tax " f If w^e had ventured 
to put that ridiculous proposal to the Indian Legislative A>sseml)iy, would 
the Legislative Assembly have considered it for a moment ? Of course 
they wmuld not ; and what is more, they did not. In 1922 the whole 
question of cotton excise duty was open for discussion in this House. My 
Honourable friends opposite might have proposed that that cotton duty 
should be taken off, and had they carried that proposal, we would have 
been in great difficulties. But we could not stop them carrying that pro- 
posal. Sir, what happened f Not a single non-official Member of this 
House ever suggested that that cotton duty should be taken offi in spite 
of the fact that it was open to them to do so. Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas 
has been talking about our pledges being pie crusts, but he never thought 
of doing so. Sir Yithaldas Thaekersey never thought of doing so 
Mr. Manmoliandas Bamji never thought of doing so, and I claim, Sir, 
that in not taking offi tliis duty up to this date, we have behind us the 
full support of the Indian Legislative Assembly. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : That is rather a good turn to it ! 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : There has been reference to 
a pledge, Sir. I know the Indian politician dearly loves to hasten a pledge 
upon the Government of India. The other day. Sir, I liad a very good 
example of this. I said that we required certain powers in reserve but 
that we laid no intention of making use of them at present. An Honour- 
,able Member opposite, Sir, missed out all about tbe necessity of keeping 
those powers in reserve but read out what I said about having no present 
intention of using those powers and then said that tlie Government of 
India had pledged tliemselves that they would not use those powers. And 
when I said that I had not given any such pledge, he said that my pro- 
mises were not wonh much. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta : That is not what I said. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes ; Well, Sir, this pledge of Lord 
Hardinge of course stands on an, entirely different footing. It was a 
definite assurance. He said that when financial circumstanees permitted 
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tb-is duty would bo taben off, and naturally the GovernBieiit of India 
must honour a pledge of that kind. But I beg the House to observe that 
since that pledge was madej eircunistanees have changed in two material 
respects. Tlie first respect is that it is no longer witliin the power of the 
Executive Government to take oil a duty. It requires the assent of this 
House and also of the Council of State. Secondijr, since Lord liardingc 
spoke, another question has come into prominence, namely, the (|oestioii oi 
provincial contributions, and I believe, Sir, that my Honourable Colleague 
on my right has said mere than once that the finan. es of the Government 
of India will be ordered towards the reduction of 1hese“'])rovinciai ecai- 
tribiitions. Thus, when the day of a permaneiil: disposable siuqdus arises, 
what will happen is this, the Government of India and this Legislature will 
have to decide between whether this disposable siirpius should be devoted 
to the abolition of the cotton excise or to the reduction ox provincial eon- 
tributions. 

Sir Pursliotamdas Thaknrdas : Not to reduction of import duties 
on piece-goods III 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : I do not propose to attempt 
to-day to decide that issue. I am getting too old a hand in this Assembly — 
(Laughter) — to commit myself or the Government to anything until the 
need arises. Otherwise, Sir, my Honourable friend Mr. Jamnadas Mehta 
will read out what I have said and read into it Vvhat I did not say. So, 
I propose to be very careful. I am not going to prophesy. I am not going 
to say when my Honourable Colleague on my right will ha^’e this x^ermanent 
disposable surplus, and therefore, Sir, I propose merely to balance the 
considerations which this House will have to weigh when the issue comes to 
be decided. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Eangachariar : Not now ? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes : I first put the case of the mill- 
owners as I see it. As I said just now, the Millowners’ As;ioeiation and the 
cotton mills generally liave a strict eye to ])usiness. This is a v^ery 
important matter to them because it means money, it means 1-J crores of 
rupees into the bargain. (A Voice : Into their own pockets ? 'f) Yes, 
into their pocket and the pocket of their shareholders, anxl being business 
men they put in the forefront of their case their strongest argument, in 
fact, I was nearly going to say, their only strong argument. That is to 
say, they make this appeal to political sentiment and political feeling. 
I do not wish for a moment to depreciate in any way the strength of x)olitical 
sentiment or tlie importance 'which should be attached to it in a matter 
of tills kind. But I do wish to point out that to some extent at any rate 
this grievance, which I admit to be a reaLgiaevanee, has lost some of its 
force in recent years. When there was a per cent, duty on imj^orts 
and an equivalent excise duty undoubtedly the mill industry in India had 
a very real grievance. When it was a 5 per cent, import duty and 
per cent, excise duty, undoubtedly they had a grievance, but that material 
grievance has been diminishing and now the House has got to remember 
that there is a gap of 7i per cent., between the excise duty and the import 
duty, and I thinlx that even the millowners themselves will admit that they 
do not want more protection than 7i per . cent. I notice, Sir, that the 
millowners and their representatives , in this House are apt to concentrate 
mainly on that ground just like Mrk Harehandrai Vishindas who devoted 
a great portion of his speech to the history* of this question, I notice that 
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these gentlemen are apt to sliy oi¥ the economie grounds because they 
realise that they are on ^Teak ground x*oally. {Mr, Kasiurlyliai Lalhhai : 

Not a hit.'^) Mr. Kasturbhai referred to a statement made by Sir 
Malcolm Hailey in this House. When \vc read that speech we find that 
that begins in the following way. He pointed out that the days are pafd 
when members of Government come down to the House and read out a 
carefully prepared and reasoned statement and that he was going to niake 
some impromptu observations. Sir Malcolm Hailey was arguing in favoni 
of a 4 per cent, increase in the excise duty and he did make that statement. 
But, Sir, I think my Honourable friend opposite has forgotten that since 
Sir Malcolm Hailey made those statements we have had a really authorita- 
tive exposition of the whole subject in the Fiscal Commission’s Eeport. 
Theoretically the excise duty is sound enough. I would refer Honourable 
Members to paragraph 145 of the Eeport, page 84. What you have got 
to remember is this : 

In India, although about two-tlilrds of the cotton cloth cons?imioO is lo'-’nlly 
prodiiecd, the imports arc the main factor dcteniilnirig prices. Tliis ia.:i been 
clearly brought out by Mr. A. 0. Couborough in the tables and graphs appended to 
his Notes on the Indian Piece-Goods Trade. In the case of this commodity, therefore, 
the excise duty falls on the producer wlio is, however, able to meet it from the enhanced 
price that he obtains for his goods owing to the duty on imported cloth. ^ ’ 

If the House will apply the financial canon quoted in paragraph 145 of the 
report, that is, the canon laid down by Adam Smith that every tax 
ought to be so contrived as to take out and keep out of the pockets of the 
people as little as possible over and above what it brings into the public 
treasury of the State,” you will find that there is a very strong theoretica: 
justification for the tax and it is this. If you take off this tax to-morrow 
you will not reduce the price of piece-goods by one anna. The price of 
piece-goods will still continue to be determined by the import price, an(: 
the only result will be that the cotton excise duty will still be paid by tlv 
consumer in India but it will be paid to the millowncrs and the share 
holders and will not be paid to my Honourable friend, Sir Basil Bhiekett 
That is the difficulty that the House is going to be in when it comes to 
decide this question, 

Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai : Will jmu kindly give the table prepared 
by Mr. Couborough showing what is the difference between the price 
of imported x^i^ce-goods and the price of piece-goods produced b,y the 
Indian mills f 

The Honourable Sir Charles limes : I thinlv that the Honourable 
Member has a rigid: of renly later. T am aware tha': the Indian mill- 
owners and their friends in this House make statements tliat if the 
excise duty is taken off they will be able to reduce the price to the 
consumer. For instance, at this public meeting to wliicli Mr. 
Harehandrai Vishindas referred, Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy stated : 

Had tlicie been no Excise, the Indian Millowner would not have been pnt to 
the necessity of tacking this item on to his cost sheet and recovering it from the 
consumer, and in times of depression and high prices he would have been able to 
cheapen his cost by per cent, to the benefit of his poor client. 

Well, Sir, I have had a lot to do with business men in my life, and I may 
say that I have received the greatest assistance from the business men 
in India, both Indian and European. Throughout my time as Com 
merce Member they have been my guides, philosophers and friends. At 
the same time I must say that when you are discussing with a business 
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man a matter of businefis in wliieli there is money going, well, I have learni 
by experience to look after myself very closely indeed, and wlien, Sir, tli€ 
Indian millowners and Mr. Kastm’bliai tell me that if this duty were 
taken off, the millowners would promptly in a fit of generosity and justice 
reduce the price to the consumer, I take leave to disbe]ie\a> them. State- 
ments of that kind must be received with a very strongpineh of salt. Let 
me prove that fact. I have devoted a great deal of tune to this matter. 
I fear I have exhaus'ed my time and I am afraid I cannot go into it 
in great detail but. Sir, in 1913-14 there were very lieavy imports of 
cloth into India and when we began the war we had very heavy stocks 
in this country. The price of cotton was low, the price of cloth was 
low and it remained low till 1915-13. In 1916-17 the imports began to 
fall off, the price of cotton began to rise, the price of cloth began to 
rise faster. As time went on, the millovniers got the position more and 
more under control. The imports fell more and more away. The 
price of cotton rose fast, the price of cloth rose very niueli faster still. 
The high water mark of mill prosperity was reached in 1920-21 and 
1921-22. The imports were still small and the price of rav/ cotton aver- 
aged betv/een 388 and 411 per candy, only a little over 30 per cent, 
above the price of raw cotton in 1913-14. But, Sir, the price of longcloth 
in 1913-14 was 10 annas and 3 pies a lb., and of cJiaddars ten annas per yard. 
In 1921-22 the price of longcloth was Es. 1-13-4, or nearly three times the 
price of it in 1913-14. (Jfr. Emturldiai LalhJiai : What was the price 
of cotton V’) It was 30 per cent. Cibove the price in 1913-14, and the 
price of cloth was three times, and that gives you some measure (Mr. 
Kasiurhhai Lalbhai : * I elirdlenge that statement of the profits made 
by the mill industry in those years. Now, Sir, I brought out these figures 
so that the House may be under no misapprehensions about the state- 
ment of Mr. Kasturbliai Lalbhai and of the millowners generally that 
if you take oif this eottoii excise duty the price of cloth will go dovrn. 
It will not, because it is not business and it would not be right that it 
should. I have no sentiment in this matter at all. The miilowners 
are perfectly entitled to sell their cloth at the market price and their 
shareholders %vouid call them to account if they did not. You cannot 
introduce sentiment into business. That does not alter the fact that if 
you take off this cotton excise duty and do not reduce the import duty, 
the excise duty will be paid all the same, but it vfill be paid to the mill- 
owners and not to the Government. I will not touch on this point 
any further. Tlie other question which will have to be considered, is 
whether or not this House is going to bring about a reduction in the 
provincial contributions. We have been told recently in committees and 
elsewhere that diarchy is dead. I express no opinion on that point at 
all. But, Sir, if diarchy is dead, I hold myself that one reason why it 
is dead is that the Ministers had never had a fair chance. And why 
did they not have it ? Because they have never had any money to bum. 
It will be for the House to decide whether they should utilise the perma- 
nently disposable surplus whenever it occurs in I’educing these provincial 
contributions in order that Ministers in the provinces may have money 
to spend on education, sanitation find the like or whether wc should 
utilise this surplus in removing what I know is a grievance on which tfiis 
House and India generally feels strongly, namely, the removal of these 
cotton excise duties. That, Sir, is the issue which will have to be decided 
when Sir Basil Blackett is able to say that he has this permanently 
disposable surplus. 
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Diwan Bahadur T. Sangachariar : I am to interrupt niy 

ITonoorablc friend. Is iliat tlie only alternatiye ? Can yon not put 
a super-tax on tile profits of companies f 

Mr. President : The Honourable Member has invited the Honourable 
the Commerce Member to trench on ground which is out of order. 

The Honourable Sir Ghaiies Innes : I have tried to state my ease avS 
fairly as I can and I have also reframed definitely from offering any 
opinion one way or the otlier, but I regret very much that I cannot accept 
tins Resolution in its present form, because it goes beyond the pledo’e wo 
gave. The iiledge was that this duty will be taken oif as soon as fmaneial 
circumstances permit and I do not think it is right for this House to say 
that we should take it off now. The question is one that will have to be 
decided when financial considerations permit. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants Chamber, Indian 
Commerce) : Sir, the House may have anticipated I rise to support cordial- 
ly the Resolution that is before the House and also tlie am .'udmer. - iiuv, e l 
by Mr. Neogy. The Honourable the Commerce Member for once at 
any rate has spoken with approval of some Bombay merelmnts who 
attend to their business and do not mix themselves up in politics except 
when politics affects their business. Ma^?' I, Sir, point out to the Hoiioiir- 
able the Commerce Member, or rather remind him of those good old days 
when the Bombay business men did not at all take part in politics and may 
I ask him to bring to his mind the result of that ? The result has been 
that commei'ce in British India is so much mixed up with polities and 
with such steps as the Government of India do take, not because the 
steps are good either for the commerce or industry of this country but 
because they are good for commerce and industry somewhere else. That 
opened the mind and the eyes of the Indian commercial community to tlie 
great necessity of men in commerce and industry taking part in polities and 
taking part in legislative assemblies like this. Sir, no better example 
of that can be cited than the one that is before the House. It is well 
known and it is admitted that as far as the Union Jack is concerned, it 
has always followed British commerce and Briti>sh trade. In .foet tlie 
East India Company which laid the foundations of Ikdtish supremacy 
in India started in India, Sir, on commerce and on industry. Bat perha].")?. 
still better examx)le as to why Indians in commerce and industry sliould 
take part in politics is given in a note by an ea-Colleague of my Honourable 
friend over there, the Honourable Mr. W. Stokes, who, writing in a minute 
on 13th March 1879, said as under : 

The proposed exemption of cotton if made by a mere cxecutiye order will 
resemble what bnvTers call a fraud on the power ; and there is, iinfortunfitelv, no 
Court of Equity to relieve the people of India against it.’* 

It is, Sir, this Court of Equity, the want of which men in business in 
India have felt acutely, that has made me take cognizaneo of all the poli- 
tical factors which may underlie any proposition. And I do not think that 
it is any humiliation or shame to admit that whilst I think commercially 
and whilst I devote myself to commerce and industry, i feel that I should 
be failing in my duty to my country if I did not take cognizance of the 
polnical factors which go side by side TOth eommeree and industry and 
xvhieh must either develop it or tend to put it down. (Hear, hear.) T 
a])peal to this House to-day as the Court of Equity which Mr. W. Stokes 
said in 1879 was absent for India : I plead before this House not in the 
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iiitcrc^sts of rapee>3, annas and pies; I plead before tliis House in the 
inlei'o^sls of justice for India and in the interests of the fair name of India 
and, if I may add "Vv’ith the permission of my friends opposite, in the 
intere,.;; -; of the dignity of the Government of India. It will be a long 
time still before we can call this GoYernment the Indian Government. I 
r.lill is the Government of India. But I am sure iJis Excellency Lord 
i-e;jd];rjg and my friends ox>posite still I'etain tlieir sense of self-respect 
und ihcxt they will not hesitate to sav the excise duty must go first and we 
will side by side wdth our House look after the financial part as regards a 
suu.riiiute if required for financial purposes. 1 repeat what I said before 
t:ie Fiscal Commission, edean the slate: take off the existing duty wlileh. 
T/JS ])ut on at the dictation of Lancashire, the most selfish and wicked step 
ever taken by any GoYernment, even by the British Government. That 
must disappear from Indian financial statements, and then we will talk 
as b) hov/ to replace it. I exjmeted that the Ilonoiirabie the Commerce 
j\len,]>or would have said that the Government of India are quite prepared 
to agree that this should go: and then the House might have said Ail 
right, if the Honourable tJie Finance Member wants a substitute for it, 
we will consider it in a committee {A Voice : Now the question 

should be put.) (Laughter.) 

Sir, the Honourable the Commerce Member referred ail the time to 
the millowaiers of Bombay and the cotton mills of Bombay. I am sure 
he could not have meant it, but I think I v-oiild life to complete the full 
names of the interests involved in this. It is the cotton spinning and 
weaving industry of India which includes not oni}^ Bombay mills but 
also those of Cawnpore, where I have not heard tliat a single Indian owns 
a cotton mill. It includes cotton mills in Madras and cotton mills in 
Calcutta. I think a good deal of prejudice which should have been avoided 
is being created by referring to the Bombay miilowner who is alleged to 
be gn^edy and all the rest of it. I do not think there is any idea of giving 
this relief only to mills in Bombay and Ahmedabad from which latter 
place rny Honourable friend on my left hails. It is, therefore, only fair 
to say that the whole question refers to cotton mills all over India, a very 
respectable part of which is to-day owned by Britishers also. But unfor- 
iumrbily Bombay many a time has got to du the spade work, and I assure 
the Iloiiourable the Commerce Member that wdiether the miilowner in 
Cawnx:)ore and Madras joins the miliowuier in Bombay or not, the mill- 
owner in Bombay is determined ujDon not giving any rest to the Government 
of India until this obnoxious duty is olf the Statute-book. 

Sir, there is a very dismal and a very sad history behind this cotton 
excise duty, which I am very glad the Honourable the Commerce Member 
lurs made it unnecessary" for. me to dwell upon, by saying that every 
Britisher in India now recognises that the duty was bad and xinjustiy 
levied. I only xvisli he had said that every Britisher in India is anxious 
Tliat this duty should be removed as early as possible. To that extent I 
call the remarks of my Honourable the Commerce Member very disappoint- 
ing even at this x'ery late hour, Sir. The Honourable the Commerce Mem- 
ber Inferred to |)rotection for the cotton industry.- Where does the ques- 
tion of p-rotection come in f IIow can the Honourable the Commerce 
3ie!/iber talk of protection to the cotton industry when that industry is 
still groaning under the very / obnoxious burden placed by this duty, 
which is unjust and inequitable/ w|eke4j ;^^^ adjectives 
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that you can apply to it. We want no protection yet. We first want 
reiiei: from this duty which was put on ixs not because the Government of 
India approved of it, but against the Government of India at the dicta- 
tion of somebody else, i do not think the cotton mill industry want any 
protection until they are given what is their due and just relief. Sir, the 
Commerce Member also quoted figures, telling the House that they were 
very dry and difficult to be followed and still trying to make out a case 
that since the xvar broke out, the product of Indian mills has gone up 
and that imports have been reduced. I really wonder wdiat is the inference 
that the Honourable the Commerce Member wants to be drawn from that 
statement. Do i iinderstaiid him to say or imply that those figures show 
that UiQ Indian cotton industry is in an ideal povsition ? Surely if we have 
mu hi plied our mills, our spindles, and our looms from vvhat they were 
before 11)14, is that a thing wfiiich the C4overnment of India look up to 
wu’lh. any- jealousy or -with any disapproval ? How much leexvay has to be 
made up before India can supply all the demand in India for piece-goods, 
mid if there is that leeway to be made up, is the Honourable the Com- 
riiocce Member justified in complaining that despite this handicap of the 
excise duty, and despite the Government of India giving no encourage- 
ment to the Indian industry that the men engaged in the cotton industry 
have stood on their own and have built up the trade as they have ? But, 
Sir, their progress does not remove their claim before this House to insist 
upon wdiat is due to them, for freedom from a tax xvhieh wms wdeked in its 
inception and w^hicli is wicked in its continuation. 

Now, Sir, we have again got in this matter another of those tactics 
--and I use the word without meaning anything objectionable about it— 
that \ve hav e seen used by the Government benches when such questions 
come up. The Honourable Member xvound up, or very nearly wound up, 
his case by saying that wdien the Honourable the Finance Member is able 
to spare the money, he will put the subject before the House tc 
decide w’hether they xvant the excise duty ofi; or provincial contributions 
o’f. What connection, Sir, is there between the txvo And may I asl? 
if the House is prepared even to tolerate the idea of touching this tainted 
money of cotton excise duty ? (Laughter.) It is .tainted money — tainted 
wltliovit the least doubt — in spite of the Honourable the Commerce Membei 
laughing it out, money which conies from the dishonour of the people 
of India and the dishonour of the Government of India, money which 
comes in spite of the Government of India saying to the fSecretary of State 
'' We will not have this money 'C Look at the speeches xvhieh are printed 
very profusely in this book. There is not the least doubt about it, and 
I am really surprised at any Member on the opposite bench saying that 
he wmuld recommend to the House to barter betw'een wliat is the just 
due of Madras, tlie Punjab and Calcutta and this wicked duty the immedi- 
ate removal of xvhich is the just duo of the wliole nation, of the peopk 
of India as a v/hole irrespective of provinces or irrespective of any othei 
differentiation. But, Sir, is it not also this that tliis House should insist 
on the provincial contributions and remissions which can be done owdng u 
tlie retrenchments which have been made and 'wJiich should continue tc 
be made ; The other question stands quite apart. Here, I come, Sir, 
to auotlic]* \evy dismal aspect of the financial part of the British Govern- 
ment in India, Sir, the liquor excise xvas put on in order to check, con- 
sumption of liquor. The cotton excise is put on owing to dictation froii 
Lancashire. Naturally, these duties go on increasing as population in- 
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creases and as other factors eontribiite towards them. When Mahatma 
Gandhi says — and there has been agitation for it for years now — that con- 
siniii‘tion of liquor should be put down, we are asked to replace the revenue 
froiii it. We must to assert the claims of the people now that we have 
‘rot iiiis Assembly which is responsible to the tax-payer. I would like 
to point out to my friends opposite with regard to the financial part 
{ t the (|uestio]i that it is no use the Honourable the Commerce Member try- 
ii’.;:: to set off Madras and Bengal against w^hat he thinks is the interest of 
I;oinbay alone. But I may assure him that it is not Bombay alone. It is the 
of India. Does he expect us to fight for the removal of the excise 
amongst ourselves ? Let me warn the Honourable the Commerce 
hhexiber that we will not f]ght_ in that matter. I am sure Honourable 
I\i embers on both sides of the House, both from Bengal, Bombay and the 
.Punjab will say with one voice that this obnoxious duty must go first. 
And, then, if the Honourable the Finance Member says that he still wants 
money, I assure him that we wull sit down and consider wFat methods 
can be devised in order to get the money. But w^e shall not retain this 
duty for the miserable rupees, annas and pies, wdiich it brings into tlie 
Indian treasury and wliich, I repeat, is tainted money. 

Sir, the Honourable klr. Neogy thought that the Government 
w'ould not think of their prestige and would look at this ques- 
tion from the only aspect that the people of India can look 
at it, namely, the aspect of the national honour and, I repeat, 
the honour of the Government of India. But the speech delivered by 
the Honourable Member opposite, who presides so ably over the 
portfolio of Commerce and Industry, does not give one much 
hope that the Honourable Member himself proposes to look at it from 
that very correct and the only reasonable point of view which the people 
of India demand. I am afraid, Sir, the insistence on prestige may be 
asserted the wu*ong wmy. The fine sentiment of prestige may be worked 
in a wvong way if Government think that they imposed this duty on 
India in spite of their shrieks and in spite of the agitation in 1S96 and 
they now propose to keep it there in spite of anything that may be 
urged, and that on one excuse or another against its removal. Sir, 
if this House claims to be the representative of the tax-payer and claims 
to 1)8 the protector of what is just and due to India, I submit that it can 
give only one verdict 'which will he that this duty must go first, that the 
dnty cannot be considered on any other consideration and that those 
otuer considerations which any Honourable Member opposite may have 
10 urge wdil be considered on their own merits when that duty is off our 
statute-book. 

I wish, Sir, to add one word regarding what my Honourahle friend 
opposite thought fit to charge my Honourable friend representing the 
Akmedabad Miilowners here in connection with the greed of the cotton 
mido'wners. I wish to put to the Honourable the Commerce Member a 
very straight and direct question. Will the Honourable Member, when 
be gets up to reply, tell this House quite frankly how many rimrehants 
and hovv- many Induvstrialists during the war period have been found to be 
profiteering as badly, or at least equally, as the cotton niiiiowncrs f 
The eottcu miilowners are not angels and they have never claimed to 
be angels. They are as human as anybody else. And, if anybody has 
taken them to be angels, he must- 'he'. a very great simpleton:" 
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The question is, ^vill the Honourable the Gornmerce Member tell the 
House how many profiteers there are engaged in indiisiries in India ? !. 

would remind Imn of one that I wrote to the papers about. Will he 
tell us how badly the jute inillowners of Calcutta profiteered during the 
war period f The jute miliowners bought their raw jute at 45 ];er 
cent, of the index number of the pre-war index, and sold their manufac- 
tures at a profit of over 200 per cent, (the figures are rough as I speak 
from memory)- There could not have been a worse case of profiteering. 
Did the Govmmment of India do anything to bring this under control ? 

Mr. President : Order, order. I cannot allow this debate to be 
made a competition between profiteers. 

Sir Purshotamdas Tliakiirclas : 1 would not have referred to it at 
all, if the Honourable the Commerce Member had not referred to it him- 
self. I would remind the Honourable the Commerce Member that if 
cotton indiistrialisls did profiteer in India during tbe last war, there were 
many others who profiteered more. It is hardly fair to prejudice one 
particular class and not to mention others. 

Mr. A, H. Lloyd : What about the export duty on j-ute goods ? 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : The Honourable the President has 
closed this discussion, otherwise I would have given you a reply, Mr. 
Lloyd, 

I do not think this House, claiming as it does to represent the 
tax-payer,. can afford to look at this question, in spite of any appeal which 
my Honourable friend opposite has chosen to make to this^ House, 
in any channel other than that of a great political wrong done to 
India. I still think it is not too late for the Honourable Member opposite 
to declare, on behalf of the Government of India, that the GoTernment 
are prepared to take tliis obnoxious duty olf. They may claim that 
they are acting under orders, and 1 will not quarrel with them for that, 
hut I expect them forthwith to declare to this House that they agree 
that the excise duty must go. Then if they feel that they would 
want the money to be replaced, let them say so to this House. I for one 
am (piite prepared to consider various alternatives that exist, a few 
of which 1 will detail and close my speech. 

If you are so fond of an excise duty, you can have excise but on 
fhe decision of this House ; and then too not only on cotton ])ut on silk, 
wool, leather, or any other articles you like ; but that excise can only be 
at the dictation and command of this House, and not at the dictation 
of Lancashire. You can have an increavsed duty on profits of ijidiistrial 
i'.orxcerns if you choose to put further burdens on them. Last year the 
Bombay mills lost rupees one erore and seventeen lakhs and paid one 
crore as excise duty. Does he not think that at any rate is a burden 
from which the indimtry which is in his charge should be free ? I 
appeal to this House in the name of the national honour of India to pass 
this Resolution unanimously. 

Diwan Bahadur Eamachandra Rao ' (Godavari cum Kistna : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) ; Sir, the Honourable Sir Charles Innes made a 
very comprehensive speech reviewing the history of the subject from 1896 
and set out various conclusions based . upon statistics of imports from and 
exports to this country, and the manufacture of cotton goods in the mills 
of this country. With his main conclusions, Sir, I have no quarrel. The 
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Honourable Sir Ciiaiies limes said .that my HononrabiefrieiidjSirFiirshot*- 
amdas Thakiirdas entered xiolitics strictly with a view to biLsine.ss. Sir, 
so far as I am eoneerned, i represent a const! tiieiic^" of o.grieiiititrLsts who 
are interested in seeing that their wants are supplied willi as little cost 
to them as possible. Therefore from that standpoint I am eGiivinced tluit 
a remission of this duty v/ill nottnecessarily be followed by a reduction^ in 
the prices of cloth, and' tlierefoi'e -to '' that extant l ani. in agreeiiient with .. 
the conclusion of my ilGnourable friend. Sir CharlcH Innos tLat, iiiilePK 
the present duty on imported cloth h reduced, the prices of cloth in this 
country will not be "brought down. 'Sir, after expressing my agreement 
with that conclusion, I am sdli of opinion that the political aspect oC tris 
question, to which reference vras made both by the iionoiirabie Sir Charles 
Innes and Sir Piirshotamdas Thakurdas, cannot be ignored. It is a 
question as to whether the hnancial arrangements of this country should 
be dictated to suit the requirements of Lanea^shire. Whatever may be the 
force of the argument of my Honourable friend, Sir Charles Innes, namely, 
that the evil effects of this duty have to some extent been miniinised by 
the differentiation in the rates of duty on imported goods and of the 
excise duty on cotton manufactures, v/e are still of opinion, Sir, that this 
duty has been put on at the dictation of Lancashire, and for that reason 
it is our unanimous desire that this duty should disappear as early as 
possible, as stated in this Resolution. Sir, reference has been made to 
possible alternatives, should there be a, surplus at the end of this year ; 
and Sir Charles Innes expressed the opinion that the Zvlinisters had not 
been given a fair chance and that the question of provincial contributions 
will have to be borne in mind in a consideration of this prcbleni. Sir 
Charles Innes apparently wants to place us on the horns of a, dilemma 
in case there should be a surplus : he has actually asked us, Assuming 
there is a surplus would you have the scheme of provincial eontributions 
given effect to or vrould yon 'dike to have this excise duty remitted 1 E 
do not propose to answer that question at present. I am perfectly certain, 
>Sir, that if my Honourable friend will place before us those proposals 
which may eventuate in the alternatives wideh he has suggested, he may 
rest assured that this House will give its best consideration to this question 
in the spirit of co-operation w’hich niy rlonourablc friend so ardently 
desires. He made a reference to the late lamented Democratic Party 
and expressed Ms belief that he did not see in the present Assembly that 
spirit of co-operation v/hieh he got in the last Assembly. Sir, I will at 
once say that I plead guilty to that charge. I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that if co-operation means wholesale acceptance*'' of proposals placed 
by the Government before this House, v/ithout any consideration and 
solely with a view to facilitate the schemes of Government without any 
thought as to the -wishes, aspirations and vSentiments of the people, my 
Konoirrable friend may rest assured that ho will not have that co-operation. 
But I would ask my Honourable friend at the same time whether he bas 
any ground for complaint, seeing that at least in two important matters, 
namely, the Steel (Protection) Bill and the separation of Eaihvay Finance, 
we have shown very considerable co-operation with the Government, I 
think therefore nothing will be gained by , constantly telling us that we are 
not co-operating with the Government. I trust that if co-operation means 
that active association of both parts of .this House in evolving any scheme. 

■ either ^ of finance^ or legislation or ’administration, ' he may' rest assured— r-I 
say with great diffidence also df-.my Bwarajist friends— that -.we also shall 
' not at all hesitate to co-operate '.with the ''Government. 
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Having said bo much on this. {Mr. V, J. Falel i Speak for 
yourself/') -Hy Ilonoarabie friend says that I should speak for myself, 

] never spoke for him or his party. But I venture to think that I m& 
novv^ and then proposals emanating even from my friend, Mr. Patel, cou- 
^Iructive proposals for the modiilcation of Iogislatioi> and also on other 
matters whieii sliotv that they desire to' do their work m this Assembly in' 
llie same spirit in vrhicli I am doing , mine. I do not t^dsh to develop any 
quarrel with my Honourable friends on this side. I v/ish to state that 
we are not anxious, Members on this side are not anxious, to put money 
into the pockets of the miilov/ners of P>ombay, Cawnpore or Calcutta 
(An Eonourabh Meynher : Or of Madras/') Or of Madras, certainly. 
My Eonourabie friends also recogriisc that there are very fevv- mills iiv 
Madras and very little of the profes will get into our hands, at any rate, 
if after abolishing the cotton excise duty it becomes necessary to formulate 
proposals involving financial burdens, we are perfectly willing to look at 
those proposajs of the Honourable the Finance Member. So far as I am 
concerned, I am Willing, speaking for myself, to ervamine liis proposals. 
The only way in which he eOuld make up the revenue would be by some kind 
6f additional burden on all those who are making profits in induslrial 
concerns. I do not wish to go further than that V7e are net anxious to 
line the pockets of millowners and, if Government can bring forward pro- 
posals Vvliich, v/hile unconditionally accepting the abolitioB of cotton 
exciiie duty, would if necessary make up the revenue thus lost by further 
taxing the profits of all industrial concerns, "wo may be willing io look at 

Blackett' (Pmance, Member -Sir," 

been invited so often to-day to make proposals for increase of taxation 
that llrealiy hardly know where I ara. I remember only two days ago the 
very thought that a Coinmitteo to inouire into our existing taxution| might 
possibly make proposals for new taxation so frigh'cnecl this House that they 
proceeded to vote that the Cmnmittoe bo dissolved. It is truekhat they ■went 
On to say that another one wdtli much the same terms be esisblished in.it£f 
place, but they voted that dis^sclyed for fear, that it might suggest 
increased taxation. Now, from all quarters of the House I mi being asked 
to invent new taxation .to take the pbiee of the cotton excise duty. (/i?j 
Ilamurahh Mem^her : Effect more retrenchment/’) I ivill come later 
"to your retrenditneut. Now, the cotton excise duty is a tax for the history 
of which I have not a word to say. It %vas, I think, a tax. bad in ite- 
origins, bad in its incidei^ce ivhen imposed, and, when the Taxation 
Committee comes to nnquire into it iKAy,’|l think it wdll very likely say 
that it is a tax which even noiv is not altogether desira)ilc|in its operation. 
It is true that it is less undesirable -now than it originally was, because it 
> has 'HOW,, no t.rue protective effect as 'regards Haneasliire as it ‘ had' ' when 
introduced. With' the duty at 11 per cent fo.r imports, mi excise duty of 
3| per Cent on cotton goods produced In this coantr^^ does not add to" the 
Cost of cotton cloth for the poor, people. That is to say, it does not take 
money out of the poor people. It is import duty that does that. It merely 
takes money out of the pockets of the— 1 will not say Bombay millowners, 
hut I wdll say the; millowners -who are represented by the Honourable 
Member who moved this motion. The effect of my Honourable friend the 
Commerce Member's speech on the Honourable Sir Purshotamdas Thakur- 
rfim was very interesting. He- dropped all pretence that this' was' any- 
thing but politics. He said it was a tax that was bad in its origin and 
' that it was tainted money and without any question ,61 rupees^' aimas'-'a^ad 
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pies Goverriiiieiit of India ought to abolish it, I should not be averse 
to being tiie Finance Member in vdiD:;e period this historic* wrong Wiis 
righted. But tinif, is not to Ba,r that the present is necessarily the rr.onicid} 
Rt which it can or ouglic to be done. The effect on the lI»:r:!rMir:Jr-e hir 
Fnrshotamdas ThalEiruss was to innhe ,h'iro even more vigo:o:is in Inn 
method of sneceh than usual. lie thnnipf-d the tabiej he s]'fjVo of tahdcd 
money, he said that it would be a most wlckeii and selfish step if we did 
not now abolish this He was very indignant because it was suf!*- 

fested that the Bombay inOIowners v;ere pro I teens, Ihn. he was na'ni.. d. 
by" the Chair that it r/as tiiidesirabie to enter into conipetition with oilier.:^ 
in thf matter of proflleoriijg. But let me grant all his nignunenls that tliere. 
are other profiteers, TvTiat do they pFove J... /:d'hey;prov:e,:thtit:: 
are busincs-s men and that if this duty is abolished every x>eiiny of it wdll 
go into the pockets of the millowners. 


0ir Purshote-Bid&s TlieJoirdag : That has to bo proved. 

The Honoiirable S'ir Ba.sil Blackett :■ If none of. them, are .tiie^'ciigels ■ 
with wings I cannot see, it is quite su.re that nmie of ■ them Will,, if - they;:- 
can help it, allow any of this to go ajivwhere except into their own pocketM, 
with the one possible exception that tiiej may allow a, little of it to go a 
little further on political grounds, 

Sir Pnrsliotamdas Tliakurdas : Have tliey no eoiiipetition at ail"' 
imiongst miIlowTiei*s in India f 

The Honourable J3ir Basil Blackett ; That is to say, if ^ the jute 
millowners are all that Sir Purshotamdas claims they are. Sir Charles 
Junes hae clearly made out his ease that the abolition of this dui}’' at the 
present moment means the taking av»^ay of crores from the Finance 
Member — the angel on this side of the House to give it to the angels who 
represent Bombay 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurd&s : Will it go only to Bombay f Will 
it not go to Cawnpore f 

Thd Honourable Sir Basil Blackett .and it will still be .paid, by. 
the agricultural labourer whom Mr. Ramachandra Kao represents. Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Mr. Neogy and hir. Rainaeliandra Hao have 
accused us of trying to put them in a dilemma — bctw’een provincial contri- 
butions and this duty. Sir, it is not -who are putting them in a dilemma. 
The dilemma is there. It cannot be avoided. This Assembly has a res- 
poufiibiiity in the matter, and it is a responsibility which it cannot avoid. 
Mr. Neogy said that it was for me, not for' him, to provide a substitute. 
It is undoubtedly for the Government of India, when the time comes, 
to suggest a substitute if necessary. But it wdli be the responsibility of 
the Assembly to choose. I remember that when we were discussing pro- 
vincial contributions just before last year's Bxidget, the House eventually 
decided that rather than recommend an immediate reduction in provincial 
contributions it would prefer to adjourn the discussion because it was 
afraid that if it recommended an immediate reduction of provincial con- 
tributions, it might encourage the Finance Member to suggest additional 
taxation for the purpose of meeting them. But now the House is 
apparently prepared to recommend the immediate abolition of the cotton 
excise duty and at the same time to recommend that We should find some 
substituted taxation. It will not be in nrder; for me at the present moment^to 
go fully into the question of substituted taxation. I have heard several 
suggostions. Mr. Shamial Nehru interjected a suggestion that we should 
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iiierease the import duty on cotton. Since tliat would »siiiiply increase tlie 
ehJirge on the jltnral labourer and put additionai sums into the 
pockets of the millo-wsers, I am sure that I have only to put the suggestion 
to be'rejectrd. Air.uber suggestion that I have heard put forward — it ia 
Quite ail interesting one — is Inat we should impose bouie bpecuti duty ■ 
a sort of corporation nrofits lax — that is 'what it comes to — -Oii llie profits 
of ail companies registered in India. We are not in a position to-day to 
discuss the merits or d(mierit3 of that suggestion, but 1 note it. One of 
the advantraujs of the cotton excise duty is that it is a comparatively certain 
and stable reveiuie which does not vary wdth the profits. 

Mr. Ilastiirbhai Lalbhai : It varies with the price of cotton. ■ 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett -; It does not vary to the extent 
n duty on profits varies. 

Mr, Kasturbhai I-alblmi : It varied from Ks. 50 lakhs in 1017 to 
Es. 2 crores and odd lakhs in 1921-22. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : I wish the Honourable Member 
would retain his interesting remarks for his later opportunity of speaking. 
It does not vary in the way that duty on profits varies. Another alter- 
native which might be considered w^ould. be a small ainuial tax on the 
capital of all companies in India. I shall be interested to hear how these 
suggestions arc received by the country at large. But another suggestion 
is made that it be met by retrenchment, and I do wmnt to put before the 
House the position therein. As I explained in my budget speech this year 
we are faced with an initial deficit of 2 crores of rupees at the beginning 
of next year on the basis of this year "s figures— I do not say 
that we shall not be able to avoid it, but we shall have to 
find an increase of revenue or a reduction of expenditure to the 
extent of two crores before we balance at ail next year. In addition, we 
have got something like over 9 crores of rupees of provincial contributions, 
that is to >say, we have got to retrench to the extent of 11 crores or we have 
to get out of improved revenue from our existing taxes an extra 11 crores 
before the Government of India budget balances v;itiioiit the, provincial 
contributions. In those circumstances, it is quite obvious that this question 
whether the excise duty has to go first or the provincial (5ontinbutions are 
to be begun to be reduced first comes before us in the form of a dilemma 
which we cannot avoid. Tliere is no hope next year, or the year after 
next, or the year after that that we shall be in a position both to get rid 
of the cotton excise duty and t# give up the provincial contributions. There 
must be a choice between them unless as I say we are to take some addi- 
tional taxation from some other quarter to make good the cotton excise 
duty. It is not a dilemma that the Government are cleverly putting before 
the House. It is a dilemma that exists and cannot be avoided, if hen we 
do come to consider that, I think the House will have to consider whether 
we are justified in making this moral, gesture the value of which I do not 
underestimate of getting rid of a tax which historically had an origin 
which is not defended but w’hich has now probably coinx^aratively little to 
be said against it — -unless you Were simultaneously, as my Ilonoiirable 
friend, Sir Charles Innes said, to. reduce the impoi't duty so that the poor 
man would really get the benefit of the relief — we shall , have to consider 
whether that tax which is an old tax should be got rid of simply on political 
grounds because it is tainted mone7/-w’'Mch I, noticed Sir Piirshotamdas did 
not in the least objeet going into the : pockets .pf the millowhers. 
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Sir PiiTshotamdas Tliakurdas ; It ceases to be tainted money tlien. 

Tlie Honourable Sir Basil Blackett If I find a rupee on the road, 
it into my pocket ereii if it has a nasty spot and I do not re.^ard it 
as tainted, but 1 slirnild be anclmed to rmrn a friend if lie took it that it 
might be carrying disease. Bir, ail I want to pat before the House is this. 
\Ye arc to-day £i;e.ked to pass a very definite Resolution recoimiiendiiig that 
eaiiy steps be taken to abolish the cotton excise duty. We are not in a 
position to-day to consider it really on, its merits other than its political 
merits. We are not in a position to-day to conskler cn its merits 
V l.eiLtr it is the first tax that in the interests of the people of India 
flight to be got rid of, or whether it is desirable to get rid of it and put 
another tax in its place. We are not in possession of the facts, nor would 
it be in order to discuss that sort of question in full here. We are asked 
Therefore on polilieal considerations to tie ourselves to a point of view 
v/liieh it is imposrsilile for us to discuss fully and whieli I do urge this 
House to consider may not be in the interests of the people of India as 
a whole. We 'were discussing only tv;o days ago the economic condi- 
tion of the messes. Is this crore and a half more likely to help the 
economic condition of the masses if it is put into the pockets of these 
luillo'wners who ’will not regard it as tainted, or if it is devoted to the 
reduction of the provinelal contributions and improving the education 
of the masses ? These questions are all before 'us and we cannot get 
rid of them by saying that 'we are voting solely on political grounds, 
i do not for a moment contend that on political.^ grounds there is not a 
great deal to be said for this Resolution, but X do say that there are 
many otlicr grounds on vdiieh it ought to be considered, and neither I, 
as the P-iiiance liicmber, nor yon as the A^-Ssembiy, arc justified in making 
a moral gesture at the possilue expense of the people of India as a whole, 
even if it is for the benefit of particular individuals. 

Colonel J. B. Crawford (Bengrd : European) : I wish to emphasise 
one point vvliich has been brought forward by the Government benches 
£»nd Govermnent benches alone. I have listened to the fierce, I might 
say almost indecont, advocacy of the millowncrs in this House for the 
removal of the cotton excise duty, I will admit 

■ Pandit Madan Mohan Maiaviya : I rise to a point of order* 

Is the Honourable, Meiiiber entitled to use the v/ord indecent ’h 

Mr. President : Did the Honourable Member use that word f 

Cclonel J. D. Crawford : Yes. 

Hr. President : Then the Honourable Member must withdraw 
that word. 

Colonel J. D. Crav/ford : I beg to withdraw the word indecent ” 
aucl to substitute the v/ord improper I will admit the desirability 
of the withdrawal of this exe.ise duty on cotton on political grounds, 
but I have one suggestion to malce and that is that the money thereby 
obtained shall go to the people. I listened to the brilliant speech 
whieli has come front the Commerce .•Member and I waited longing to 
hear the ' representatives ^ of -the x'>^-^pxe, get up and insist that this 
money shall go into the pockets of. the ,pebple of India. Not one word 
has been said. On the last occasion- when, .the debate on the Taxation 
Committee took, place my friend: Mr.' Patel dold us of the .horrible con-' 
dition of millions of Indian masses in this eoiintrx eondMohS, whjeh 
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we all know, and which we all realise hut Wfhen the case comes to he 
put to the practical test he is not ready to stand up in this House and 
demand that this money instead of going into the pockets of the mill- 
owners shall go to the masses. I trust Mr. Chaman Lail will stand up 
in this House and repeat the facts which he told us on this pointy about 
the deplorable condition of the w'orkers in the Indian cotton mills which 
are Indian-owned. I trust Mr. Joshi who is the only Indian Member, 
so far as I know, who has realised the necessity of getting this money 
for the benefit of the people in India will also rise and support me in 
saying that the excise duty on cotton will be removed only if measures 
cnn be found to place it in the hands of the people. The Honourable 
Mr. Neogy said that the popular voice of India was behind him in 
demanding Ihe repeal of the cotton excise duty. I contend that there 
is a different tax the repeal of winch will probably receive more sup- 
port in the country than even the repeal of the cotton excise duty. 
That is the repeal of the income-tax. This is not a debating society. 
Y\^e are here to provide reveiuia^ for the administrative work of the 
country, and if ^Ye suggest the withdrawal of one tax it is up to us to 
say how -we intend that the revenues of the country shall be made up. 
The question is one really of genera! expediency. The injustice, it 
Will be admitied, vrhich vras clone has been made good b}^ the 
of the import duty on cotton and we are now asked to consider the question 
of its willidrawal quite apart from the question of other taxation %vhich 
is placed on the country. I hold that it is not a separate question. 
If we consider the withdrawal of this duty, we must consider wiiat 
other duties have a right also to be withdrawn, and I say that some 
of those duties v/hich have recently been put on wdth a view to balance 
the budget are those w^hich call for primary consideration. I feel also 
, that one of the groat needs of the country to-day is the reduction of 
ytrovincial contributions, so that we may have money for the education 
of the masses and for the improvement of the eoTiditions under which 
they live. These are questions wdiich to my mind come before the 
wuthdravrnl of tliis particular duty on political grounds. I stand here 
somew'hat disgusted, that the so-called representatives of the masses have 
not urged, as the OovernTnent Members luave urged, that if this duty 
is repealed ihe benebt shell go, not into the poekefs of the millowmers, 
but into the pockets of the people. On these grounds I beg to oppost^ 
the Resolution. 

Mr. H. d. Oocke (Bombay : European) : Sir, I desire to support this 
Resolution and I do so mainly on two grounds. I do not, want to dwell on 
tlm historical aspect of this question, wdiieh has taken quite sufficient time 
to-day, but T think it has been admitted from the benches opposite that the 
day that this duty becomes expunged from the Statute-book will be a very 
good day for everybody. It will deprive this House of a very interesting 
subject for debate, no doubt, but on every other ground I think w’'e shall 
all be pleased to see the end of this tax owdng to its objectionable associa- 
tions. But I oppose the tax mainly on the ground tliat it is a tax on pro- 
duction, and a tax on production of an article which is in me by the 
masses. We have been told, and it is not disputed, that the cloth w^hich our 
mills manufacture is the cloth which is mainly used by the masses, and 
therefore on that ground I say a duty on the production of an article of this 
sort is a bad tax. If you have got to have an excise duty on production, 
thmi I think it should be at a smaller percentage and it should be much more? 
wddelj s])reacl. It 'would not be diffieidl tO"ftaLnie othesr industries 'ip. In<|i$' 
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on v/liieh a tax on production could be imposed^ and if tlie rate were more 
moderate it would obYiousIy make it easier to deal witli and easier to collect- 

I wish also to say a word about, the" argarneut wliicli has been xised 
from the GoTeniiiient benches, that if '' this .tax is removed to-iiiorrovv% the 
whole aniomit v/ill go into the; pockets of the iiiillowiiers. That may bo 
irery good as an election cry, but. 1 do not -tliiiik it is a sound arguiiieiit to 
put forward in this House. It is obvious -that, if at the present time vvheii 
your mills are making a loss, you take off this duty, that will in the^ first 
place remove that loss, and we will assume no profit and no loss will be 
the result. To a mill to-day which is not making a loss and iiot making 
a profit, but is just paying its way, it is obvious again, that it :mmi Irke 
off this duty, you will be blowing a small profit to be made and 
a small dividend to be paid. In that i^nse the amount goes into the 
pockets of the shareholders, or it may go to the reserve, wdiicli is much the? 
mme thing, although the shareholder may not perhaps think so. Hut 
take the case of a mill which makes half an anna per Ih. margin on its 
cloth. After all mills deal in margins, for they have got to vork for a 
margin between the sale price and the production price. They have got 
ta try and keep machinery running at full swing and they have got to 
dispose of their total production. If they are now making a margin of 
half an anna a pound, it is obvious that, ii yen t.ako this duty ofi, you are 
going to give them a bigger margin, and the result of this must be a tend- 
ency to a reduction of prices. They are going to be able to c(-nrpete with the 
Japanese article more easily, and that is going to help to keep the mdls fur- 
ther to work, and it is going to enable them gradually to re<luce tlie 
price of their cloth. I do not say that if you take this duty off, the hmne- 
dlato effect will be that the consumer will get the benefit of the whole of it. 
But I do say there must be a tendency in that direction and that l^e the 
Eiesidt in the end. The question of Japanese ccmpetitioii has been referred 
to, and the Honoiirable Sir Charles Innes, I wiis glad to hear, staled that 
it %vas being v/atehed very carefully. I am veiy glad of that becau it 
h certainly a menace and unfortunately the competition between, the Iiu.llan 
mill and the Japanese mill does not seem a very fair ccmpetiticn. In i% 
speech made by Captain Sassoon in Bombay a short time back he spoke as 
follows : 

When reared that Japan has 48 lakhs epindles against onr 79 lakhs atiJ 

eoasumes the same amount: of cotton as we do, roughly 2 million bales, I must 
p®iut out that they 22 hours a day, ia two shifts, whereas our Indian mills are 

roi^tricted to a working week cf Ct) hours, and I miffht here mention that thonvh 
Japan has agree<l to ratify the 'Wn.rhlngton hours of labour conditions, they have not 
to date done so, but keep on Ri© world off with an excuse. Besides the 

adviinfage of these long hours, they hare been usiniT’ cheap female ami child labour 
ngainst our male in]:our, 1hey hoTo a hlrrh protective tariff Vvdiieh enables them to 
dtrmp their surjibis iiVo Xiniia at a lew rate, bached up as they are with favourable 
freight rates through the subsidies paid to Japanese lines.’’ 

The Japanese competition is a very important factor at the present time 
and I am glad to know that it will be watched. 

If this duty is removed it will, it is true, give the Indian mills a 
greater protection than they now have over the imported article, but I 
am not quite sure, in view of those remarks of Gaptaiti Sassoon, whether it 
is not desirable that that additional protpetion should not be given, cer- 
tainly so far as Japan is eoneerned. •' : 

Sir, you have ruled that we must not go into other questions of taxa- 
tion to any extent, but t'ba matter ha.i been debated to some cxlcicd and the 
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B'^maiiee LleBiber this morning suggested that if we were going to support 
the abolition of tills tax we sliculd be prepared to suggest substitutes. He 
has named tills afternoon two or three. He did not refer, however, to 
any regrading of the iiieoriie''tax. It seems tome if the masses of this 
eoiintry are so poor that they cannot stand a/very small extra charge for 
their salt, and so on, then we shall have to leave the masses alone. This 
craestien wilt be subjected to the investigation' of the Taxation Inquiry 
Committee, lint if that is proved to be the case, that we cannot tax the 
masses, v;e sliall have to consider the question of taxing the smaller incomes. 
I refer to incomes, 'we w-ill say, of Ks. 50Q upwards, because it is obvioiist 
tliat additional super-tax in this country is going to yield you very little. 

number of incomes liable to super-tax is very limited, and you have 
got a great mass of Iiumanity earning very little. We are told you cannot 
tax them at all. We are tcld they cannot hear' the sale tux, wdiich is one 
remedy for the abolition of this excise duty, and therefore to my mind you 
will Iiave to consider the question of regrading the income-tax. At present 
no itieoine under Ss. 2,000 pays any tax and' 'the tax on an income of ils. 
ojOOO only pays Ks. 78 or Es. 6|8 a month. That is another method of 
taxation. I know the income-tax is as unpopular as any other tax but you 
have got to get money somewhere. We must have this cotton duty re- 
moved and "we must have the provincial contributions attended to at the 
eaiiiest possible time. I am not going so far as to suggest that the removal 
of this duty necessarily comes in the forefront of everything else. That 
is a matter for tne Taxation Inquiry Committee and a matter for thb 
House ; and it may be that in view of the fact that the import duties 
have, gone up end the excise duty has remained the same, it will be 
desirable in the interests of the country generally to keep the excise duly 
at the figure at which it now stands for another year or two j but that 
does not prevent me from supporting this Eesolution to the effect that it 
should be removed, — that the Governor General should take early steps to 
abolish it ; and I hope it wdll be possible for him to take those early steps 
and at the same time take steps to remove or alleviate the provincial cen- 
Iributlons by a general amendment of the taxation system of the country. 

Hr. C. S. Eauga Iyer : I move that the question be now put. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr, Kasturbhai Lalhhai (Ahmedabad Millowners^ Association : 
Indian Commerce) : Sir, hli\ Neogy^s amendment desires me to drop the 
latter portion of my Resolution dealing with the protection to the textile 
industry. Although I would much desire an investigation by the Tarifi^ 
Board to devise some means to afford protection to the industry against 
the inroads of Japan, which is selling yam and piece-goods in the Indian 
market below the cost to the Indian manufacturer, I accept Mr. Heogy^'s 
amendment rather than allow Government to.. use the Tariff Board as n 
peg wlicreoii they can hang, the considered decision of this House and 
defer action as they liave done in the case^ of bounty-fed African coal. . 

Sir, it has been a painful surprise to me to listen to the defence which 
. the Honourable Sir Charles Innes has %’6ntured to put forward in favour 
of the cotton ‘excise impost The tax 'had, mot so far been defended on 
merits by any responsible official, ' f rom' 'Sir,, James Westland to our ex- 
Finance Member, Sir Malcolm Hailey.;:' It.has''beeii .condemned hy Prime 
Ministers in England, representing three different schools of political 
thought, namely, Conservatives, Liberals and Labourites, the last among 
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them being our present Premier. Viceroys after Viceroys from the time 
of Lord Cnrzon omvards have also condemned it ; and it would have 
been more consistent if the Honourable Commerce Member had eared not 
to go back on the considered opinions of all these personages. In fact 
when he laboured the point of showing the percentage supply of yarn 
and cloth by Indian mills to this country, I could not persuade myself to 
the thought that I was listening to the Honourable Member in charge of 
the commerce of this country whose sole interest, 1 believe, should bo the 
advancement of the commerce and, if I may say so, of the industries of 
India and India alone. 

Sir Charles tried to prove that Indian cotton mills supply about 90 
per cent, ox the local demand for yarn and have little to fear from foreign 
competition in this line. But in arriving at that percentage, he has 
conveniently forgotten to mention that the cloth produced by Indian mills 
and hand-looms from this 90 x^er cent, of ys.vii represents only about 60 
per cent, of the country's normal requirements. Sir Charles limes has 
also referred to the profits of cotton mills. It \vculd have been more 
illuminating if he had given us comparative figures oi profits made by the 
textile industry elsewhere, e,g,, England, America, Japan and so on, during 
the same period. I think the House wmuJd have been glad also to have 
figures of profits made by jute, woollen and such other concerns in India 
during the W’ar time. I ask, Sir, have cotton mill profits been higher than 
those of jute, which declared 160 per cent, dividends during the wmr period? 
1 venture to submit that taking a number of normal years the profits of 
Indian cotton mills have not been more than 10 per cent. 

The House is familiar v/ith the position of the last and current years 
in which cotton mills w-ere made to pay the excise impost on cloth produc- 
tion in spite of losses. Without dilating further upon this point, I need 
only remind the Honourable Commerce Member of tvhat his Colleague, 
Sir Mulcolm Hailey, said in 1922. lie observed : 

a We realise tliat our conduct in regard to tlie Bombay and Abmedabad mill- 

owners iiiust be one of caution Allusion has been made to the profits made 

by them but they have earned these in fair trade and no one need jjfrudge a 

business man the profits earned by industry and enterprise, We least of all grudge 
them, ^ ^ 

I may also be permitted to say, Sir, that w^hile the profits earned by 
the Indian textile industry have returned to the community in one form 
or another, those which our foreign competitors made ‘were simply a drain 
on India. The phenomenal progress of the industry was also referred to. 
Percentages in such cases are misleading and in spite of all Sir Charles 
Innes may say the fact remains that while during the last 23 years in 
w^hich the industry has been burdened with an excise impost, the increase 
of spindles in America has been 2 crores and 74 lakhs, in England one 
crore and 11 lakhs, in Japan 43 lakhs, (working night and day, ie., 86 
lakhs), in India it has been 41 lakhs only. In looms also we continue 
to remain in the background in the same manner. America increased its 
lociQS by 3 lakhs 82 thousand, England by 1 lakh 88 thousand, Japan by 
58 thousand, (working night and day, 1 lakh and 16 thousand), while 
this country could only add 1 lakh and 9 thousand to its looms in all these 
years. I leave it to the House to judge for itself vrhether the progress 
could be at all deemed satisfactory when we; epnsider the resources and 
the needs of this vast eoimtry. . - . 
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^ It was suggested that the continuance of the duty is not a grievance 
as it is low and that in 1922 nobody asked for its repeal. It is sufficient 
to quote Sir Malcolm Hailey again who said during the course of the di:> 
eussion on the Finance Bill in 1922 : 

^ Both Lord Ilardinge and Sir Wililam Meyer gave expression to the sentiment 
which I still feel and my colleagues, I am sure, still feel that the cotton excise duty 
in itself qua eountervailiing duty was undesirable and that it ought ultimately to be 
removed. 

Where was the necessity of this apologia by the Finance Member if there 
was no grievance against the duly ? The Government desired to raise it 
and had ultimately to keep it at its original level, not because people did. 
not want its repeal then, but merely as a compromise for the time being, 

pending the considered verdict of the Fiscal Commission wdiicli was 
then sitting but w^hich has novv evndcmned the tax unequivocally. 

Sir, tve are told that, before ilie Fiscal Commission, the Bombay Mill- 
owners’ representatives did not «i.sk for protection to cotton textile mills. 
As stated in my speecb, the prospul di (Terence of 7^ per cent, in the import 
and excise duty is illusory. We have to pay duties on machinery, stores 
and in some case>s on yarns from wliicli the foreigner is exempt. I find, 
■moreover, that the Bombaj^ fdillowners’ Association in its written state- 
ment emphaticaly asked for ])roi;‘'.*lion and added that, while adhering to 
that policy, it did not approve iu thoor^’- or pm^tice of the imnosd V;?! of 
axeise duty in the case of any article with the possible exception of spirituous 
liquors. The millowiiers’ point of view has been clearly expressed in tiie 
latter half of paragraph 1G8 of (lie F'iscal Commission Report and by the 
majority of the Indian uiemljcrs of the Commission in paragraph 20 of 
their able minute. The recent ro [presentation of tlie Bombay Millownens 
is also in the hands of Governmr-nt. which shows what their present 
fiLve. I may add that Hr. J. A. W-idia, who is an authority on this subject, 
urged in his last year’s review of the cotton mill industry for a protective 
duty of 22 per cent, on foreign cotton goods. This is not more than vdiat 
Japan and America have done unu India may well take a chapter from their 
books in this case. 

It has been said, Sir, that cloth prices in India are regulated by the 
foreign imports. The .statement given by the Honourable Pandit Madan 
Mohan Mfdaviya .should prove to the satisfaction of the House that the 
prices of Indian piece-goods ra^c not conlrollcd by imported piece-goods but 
by the internal comiictiiion. 

Sir Charles Innes has tried to Tnnke much of tlie expresfdon financial 
considerations ” used by Lord ILirdlnge •while a.s.suring tlii.s country of 
the Government’s intention to repeal the cotton excise impost. This 
assurance, Sir, bears a strange, yet close, analogy to a similar assurance 
given in 1877 by Lord George Hamilton, Under Secretary of State for 
India, and the Secretary of State, Tjord Salisbury, to the textile manu- 
facturers of M'anehester to repeal t-ho import duty on cotton goods as 
soon as the fi7ianekil condlHon of India would permit. That assurance 
*>^^8 given in spite of the unanimoas and considered verdict of the Fiscal 
Commission of 1874, which was, that the low import duties then nrevail- 
ing on cotton yarn and piece-goods were; fair and equitable and that the 
contentions of Manchester regarding tEeir mipposed protective nature w^era 
without foundation. 
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Lord Northbrook *s Government was also opposed to its repeal. But 
none of them were listened to and the assurance to Manchester was given 
effect to partially in the next year, 1878, which was one of adverse finance 
and fully in 1882, again in the face of a deficit budget and famine. 

But wdiat is the fate of the assurance given to the Indian textile 
industry in 1916 ? It hangs fire on one ground or another. The year 
1924 opened with a balanced budget accompanied on the other hand by 
widespread depression and consequent unemployment in the textile in- 
dustry. If I read the revenue figures correctly for the current year, I 
feel the Government may be expected to earn at least about 3 crores of 
rupees over their estimates in customs duties alone. In fact, the last 
five months returns are already Ks. 3 crores above that of the previous 
year and the highest so far' recorded in the same period at any other time. 
Railways are expected to bring in at least a crore of rupees more than the 
budget estimates. Exchange, which has been calculated at 1^. 4|d. for the 
purposes of the budget has remained higlicr by about three-fourths of n 
penny in the year so far ; and to my mind, there are no signs of its going 
down. This may give an extra crore or two to the Government. Revenue 
€::htimates in respect of other heads are not also wide fo the mark, and I have 
00 hesitation in sajdng that if Government will it, the time is opportune 
to redeem their solemn pledges to the indigenous industry. I contend, 
Sir, that even if no surplus vrore available and if revenue is required, 
there can be no justification for discriminating llic cotton textile industry 
£rom others such as jute, silk and woollen mills for the imposition of an 
excise tax. Why do not Government spread the burden equally over all 
industries if revenue is indispensable t 

The IIonoura])Ie Sir Basil Blackett refeiTed to the profit tax and said 
it was not desirable as it varies. Sir, the variation in cot I on excise duties 
has been from Rs. 50 lakhs in the year 1917 to Ra. 2 crores and odd lakhs 
in the year 1921-22. 

Sir, the cotton excise impost has been resented in this country from 
its inception ; the whole country excluding a Chamber or two interested 
in the import trade is at one in asking for its immediate repeal to-day, 
jand before I close I may be permitted to sound a note of warning that 
India would not placidly submit to step-motherly treal ment in the matter 
of this tax any longer. She is not goiner to accept the unhappy positiou 
that assurances given to English manufacturers alo.oe are enCorceablp while 
d 30 se given to Indians are a mere scrap of p;q>cr- It is up to this ITouho, 
Sir, to see that the indigeunus ma-nufaeturer is not denied iiis natural and 
just rights in his owm native land. 

The Honourable Bir Charles Innes : Sir, I do not propose to keep 
the House very long. In fact, I do not think there is any need for nm 
to do so, because, in spite of the long debate we have had, I have not been 
able to discover that mv arcruments have been seriously challenged by 
any one. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai has accused me of grudging the niilL 
owners their profits during the war. Mr. Kastur])hai Lalbhai had no 
right to make that statement at all. What is the history of this matter 1 
In his opening speech Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai stated that in regard to 
pledges, official memory was short. lie has just now stated that we regard 
these pledges as a scrap of paper. , I had to take up that point, and in 
order to meet it, I compared on the one hand our deficit budgets and on 
tfee PtMr band tbo profits made byv'the-imi'iliowiieirs the wm I 
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TieTcr said that I grudged them those profits and I do not grudge them 
those profits for a moment. But if the millo^Yne^s and tlicir represeiita- 
fives in tliis House make statements of that kind, they miist not be sur-* 
pris( 3 d if these profits of theirs are brought out into the light. He seemed 
to me to be unduly sensitive about it. 

While I am on this matter I should like to make an apology to my 
friend Sir Purshotaindas Thakurdas. He accused me of referring all 
tlirougli my speech primarily to the Bombay millov/ners. I am afraid I 
did and the reason why I did so w’as this. I regard the Bombay hlill- 
owners' Association as the Association which is entitled to speak -with 
authority for the whole of the cotton industry in India, and when I refer- 
red to the Bombay millowners I hope, Sir, the House will reco£niise that 
I was referring in short terms to the Bombay Hiliowners' Association which 
as I say is the recognised authority on all matters connected wdtli the 
cotton mill industry. Let us get back to this matter. I have been aecuse^l 
of having tried to place the House in a dilemma. I assure the lioiise that 
nothing w^as further from my thought. As the Honourable Sir Basil 
Blackett has pointed out, "we did not create the drierniiia, the dilemma i*5 
there. It has been suggested that this tax is to be kept on for the benefit 
of Lancashire. Surely, the House must realise that a statement of that 
Idnd is absolutely untrue. We have a measure of fiscal autonomy in India. 
T]}a,t fact is proved by the Steel (Protection) Act vrhieh w’e passed last 
July, and the House may take it from me that, when this question does come 
to be considered, if this House and the Government of India arriAu iit an 
agreement the Secretary of State will not interfere nor vvill Lancasliire. 
Tim wiiole question will be decided, and must be decided, solely with refer- 
ence to the interests of India. That is w’'hy I ventured to bring out in 
iny speech the economic aspect of this question. If the question is one 
merely betAveeii the Indian tax-payer and the Indian producer, siirely 
this House and tlie Indian people are. robust enough to look at the matter 
purely from the economic aspect with reference to wiiat they consider to 
he the interests of India. I have no doubt that they will take into account 
the unhappy history of this matter. I myself, sneaking personally, would 
be glad to see the Cotton Excise Duties Act off the Statute-book if only 
for the reason that then I should not have to engage in these veiy acri- 
monious debates. But if I defended tlie tax I defended it solely in 
order that wlien tiic House does come to consider the question it may 
consider it purely in a dis])assionate manner. The Honourable Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya may talk as much as he likes, but he cannot Mter 
economic facts, nor Mr. Gasturbhai Lalbhai,.nor Mf. Cocke. The economic 
fact is, and it has been broiight-oiit in the report of the Fiscal Connnissi' n. 
that the price of piece-goods in India is governed mainty by the import 
price. That is the diffieulty we shall be up as*ainst. If you take off this 
tax you will, not reduce the price of cloth. The excise duty will still be 
paid but it will be pmd to the millowners and not to the Government. That 
is a fact v/hich >?ill have, to be borne ip mind' when you weigh the claims' 
of this tax for abolition and those of provincial contributions for reduc- 
tion. There is no good Minidng that fact There is no good trying to 
cloud the issue, trying to take this, question • away from the econoinie 
sphere altogether and bring it back to the : political one. This House has 
got to stand up to its responsibilities to the people of India, and Sir, when 
quesdion does come to be decided I have no doubt but that they wdiL 
That, Sir, is all that I have to say. 
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Mr. President: The original question was: 

Thai t1»Js Asi-v'^mbly rcconimends to the Governor General in Comic, il to take 
eariy to aLolicih tbe cotton excise duty as recommended by a lua.jorHy of tlio 

In'ib-a ite.aiihers the Indian PiserJ Conimlssion and to be plcai-(*d to direct Hie 
Tarlb; Cuord to further examine the question of protection to the lacLian cotton ndil 

industry at an early date.'*^ 

Since whieli an amendment has been moved : 

To omit all the words after the words Indian Plsenl Commission ’h 
The qriestion tliat I have to put is that that amendment be made. 

The iiiotioii was adopted. 

Mr. President ; The question is that the Resolution, as anieiidcu, 
be adopted. 

The motion was adopted. 


24ih September, 1924. 

RESOLUTION EE APPOINTMENT OP A COMIMITTEE TO INQUIRE 
INTO THE CAUSES OP RECURRING FLOODS. 

Mr. Bhubanananda Das : Sir, the Resolution runs as follows : 

This Assembly Tcconimends to the Governor Geiioral in Council thnt a comrnitteo 
of experts be iiiunediatciy appointed to inquire into the causes of the recurring Uooda 
all over India and to advise the Ceutrai and Provincial Governineiits on the best 
romedies against such Hoods. 

Sir, I gave notice of the original Resolution in the Assembly and I am 
li, nppy to find that I am now moving the same Resolution in tJiis House 
and b}’ the time I finish moving this Resolution I hope I shall get the 
support of the House in the proposition that I put forward in this Resolu- 
tion. It has always been taken for granted that floods are due to itro- 
videnee, like epidemics, famine, etc. But floods are due mainly to human 
faetoi-s. Members of the Treasury Benches may not agree with me but 
I hope by the time I have flnished I shall convince them that it is the band 
of man that is responsible for these floods. In the February session of 
this Asscmbl^^ I had the temerity to ask a question in this House whieli was 
as follows : 

Have Government inquired into tbe cause« of the floods v^^hich aro happening in 
several xmrte of tlic country ? 

Are Govermnent aware of the popular belief that the ravages of the Hoods are 
due to natural waterways being blocked up by railways which have failed to provide 
uufiiciciit bridges and culverts ? 

Have the Government made or do they propose to make a full inquiry into the 

mattei' f ^ ^ 

Mr. Butler, the former Secretary in the Agricultural Department replied : 

The Government of India ai'e not aware of the popular belief referred to in 
the question and have no information justifying any such idea. In individual cases 
where a Hood has been proved to be partly due to the insufficiency of waterway in th# 
railway embankments the necessary addition waterway has been provided as early 
as possible. ^ 

I am glad tlie Department of Meteorology was not asked to reply to 
these questions. The Agricultural Department is concerned with the 
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after effects of floods. They are not concerned ^rith tlio caiip.es that 
bring about so many floods. 1 wish the former Secretary of the Agri- 
cultural Department had, replied that it is the sun that is responsible 
f(‘r the fiooiis, beeauoo the sun heats the water, clouds como and thereby 
floods are caused. But of course the Honourable Mr. ChcUtcrjee 
fuved from a reply to those questions and they -were ihriist^ on tin 
Agrieiiltural Dc]>arlment. {The Honourable Mr, A. C. Ghatierjee : 1 

vfiis not aware even of those fiucstions."') Wc on this side of the House 
sjsked a series of suppicnientary questions that created a furore h\ 

the Anglo-Indian press. B,lr, none of us believe that the Government of 
India, spending the rainy season on the heights of Simla, can over imagine 
that floods happen in the country. I know occasionally iliere are land* 
filides in Simla" that sweep away the poor huts inhabited perhaps by 
some poor member of the stair of the Secretariat. But I do not think 
the Treasury Bench can realize the troubles and disasters of floods. 
Sir, since then my very assiduous friend Mr. Gaya Prasad Sinha has 
tabled interpellation after interpellation quoting chapter and verse from 
Government reports and proving that railway and similar embankments 
are the reasons why there are so many recurring floods in India. At 
last, only this session Government had to admit that the facts vrero as 
they were stated and that railways were partially responsible for floods 
in India, Yet it is curious of the mentality of the Treasury Bench 
that to a question of Mr. Gaya Prasad Sinha in the Delhi session about 
the causes of floods my Honourable friend Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith 
replied that it %vas a question for Local Governments to decide and it 
was a matter in which the Government of India had very little interest. 
Sir, the watervrays, rivers as they arc commonly known to the ]3Coplo oi 
India, are the natural courses of drainage of rain water to the sea. 
India has mary mighty rivers extending over thousands of miles, run- 
ning from east to west, north to south or west to east, depending upon 
the watersheds of these rivers. These waterways did shape their 
course taking the natural path of low level flow to the sea. In the 
formation of the topography of our country, as in the geological forma- 
tion of land in any other country, rivers were the natural drains of 
Rurplus rain waters. There was little obstruction from man. Embank- 
ments were raised at places. But people took advantage of high-levelled 
lands to build their towns and hamlets centuries ago. There were few 
roads and those that existed had sufficient waterways. Tliere was little 
obstruction to waterways and rivers flowed merrily to the sea. If floods 
there were, water subsided after a few days of floods. 

With the advent of the British rule, not only rivers were forded, 
but almost all rivers and streams were banked, leading to the raising 
of river-beds above the surrounding lands. Modern civilisation has 
brought also a great hankering for roadways. {The Honourable Air, A, 
0. Ghatierjee : Are you objecting to roads V^) No, Sir. I do not 

object. I am showing you how floods come. India is interlaced to-day 
with roadways. Honourable Members who come from districts may 
testify to this hankering among district board and local board members 
to run roadways from their town to their villages. Sir, this process 
is going on every day and the topography of the country is intersected 
and interlaced into small areas, which are lakes in the rainy season and 
dry beds in the dry season. The irrigation works of the State, now 
provincial departments, added their quota to such impouBcling. , Cana! 
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embanknants ■srherc tliej exist, go on obstructing natural drainage of 
watcr’va 3 ’-s of India. IJcsides, they tap tlie water from a river from a 

certain thereby diverting the course ol the old natural drainage — 

the rivers. Ilivers have flow of water only during rains and tliis process 
has raised the beds of rivers still higher above tlic surrounding locality 
and river beds are now silted up 'With sand and mud. 

Lastly, came the Railways -with their embanlnnent, sledge haininered 
lines, running mostly parallel to the many waterways in India. These 
#4aaiw'ays iirst came to exist under the guaranteed system. Their engi- 
neers had charters from the Secretary of. State or the Government of 
India. Little did they pay attention to the oceesional complaints of the 
Provincial Governments or to the comforts of the children of the soil. 
1 can quote extracts here to show that such objections had been taken 
oy different Provincial Governments. Sonic of these quotations are from 
the District Gazetteer of Eajshabi and Dlnapur districts. Their Govern- 
ments complained — has been stated — ^that the floods had been due to 
the railway cmbanlcmcnts of Bengal in those years. The great floods in 
Northern Bengal in 1922, floods in Bihar and in my own province, Orissa, 
in the same year, disastrous floods in South India, the Punjab, Bajputana 
and the United i’rovinces have again crystallised in men’s mind that some 
inquiry must be made into the causes of floods. Dr. Meghnad Saha, that 
renowned matiieiiiatician of Bengal, inf-iltuted such an enquiry under the 
auspices of the Bengal Flood Relief Luaiiry Committee and wrote a very 
precise article in the Modern Eeview of November 1922. He quoted eminent 
authorities, specially Dr. Bentley, the Director of Public Health of Bengal, 
confirming the views that raihvay embankments are a good deal responsible 
for flood disasters. After that, the Railway Board also appiomted an 
inquiry eommiUeo and appointed Eai Bahadur Ralla Ram, retired 
Engineer in Chief of the Eastern Bengal Railway, to that Committee. 
That gentleman also submitted a report to the Government confirming 
similar views and recommending that certain waterways of railways should 
be e.xpanded. Rai Bahadur Kalla Ram has also mentioned the very 
valuable report of Dr. Maghnad Saha and though stated that it w^as quoted 
in the appendix the Government publication department has expunged the 
same valuable report. 

Sfj own considered opinion on the subject is that the hand of man 
in erecting these embankments of railways and of canals and highways 
W’-ithout taking into consideration the general waterways of the country 
is solely responsible for these ever-recurring floods, recurring disasters 
to millions of the teeming population of India. Epidemics, cholera, 
s^.alaria come in the wake of the floods — they attack people when all 
their little hoard of grain has been washed away. People die like rats. 
Who is responsible for this great calamity, a permanently inflicted 
calamity on the people of India % I admit Government have made 
grants but wdiat is the use of granting relief. Why not remove the 
causes of these floods f It was reported in the papers that in the other 
House there was an interesting speech made by the Member for Revenue 
and Agriculture in which he said that the Government of India are 
granting one crore of rupees to the Madras Government. The Honour- 
able Member is reported to have stated that Government have a soul 
anil are sympathetic. If the Govethmeflt have a soul and have considered 
it necessary to make a grants why should they not consider some means 
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by which the causes of these floods may be removed. What’s the use 
of throwing crumbs of bread to the sufferers of the floocls ? What’s 
the use of famine codes and famine funds ? Remove the causes of floods. 

Who is responsible for this great calamity, a permanently inflicted 

calamity on the people of India ? Not the Railway alone- -I absolve 
my Honourable friend Mr. Hindley from the complete charge, but all 
classes of engineers— the road engineer, the canal engineer and the rail- 
v-ay engineer. Sir I myself am an engineer. It is no pleasure to mo 
to accuse my ow-n profession. Yet I maintain, the short sighiedness and 
lack of foresight of my profession have brought the country to a land 
of famine, floods and epidemics. The Chief Commissioner of Railways 
will tell us what a great amount of money is spent on the maintenance 
and replacement of Railways in India per annum. He may, if he pleases, 
enligliten us and every member of districts knows what money is spent 
on replacement and repairs of' roads and canals. What about the main- 
teminee and repairs of nature’s highways — the drainage outlet of nature’s 
surplus water. You have too long interfered, blocked and obstructed 
such waterways. , Has the State any waterway engine i;r to look -after 
proper drainage f No. Canals and roads are provincial subjects. How 
can you co-ordinate their work ? In the United States of .America great 
engineering works have been undertaken and in some easo.s completed 
for preventing the ravages of floods. We have no department in the 
Government of India for such preventions and precautions. Yet the land 
revenue of India is about 40 erores of rupees. Nearly 90 per cent, of 
the people live on the land as agriculturists and labourers. No money 
is spent to maintain waterways which bring the Central and Provincial 
Governments erores of income and which is the source of maintenance 
of 300 millions of people. 

Your Railways only bring in a nett revenue of 5 to 6 erores to the 
central exchequer. You spend erores on maintenance of railways, while 
you neglect maintenance of the waterways of India which bring you 
such A large income and is the source of maintenance o! nearly 300 
millions of agriculturist people of India. There is something wrong, 
very wwong. Let there be a committee to inquire into this. Let there be 
representatives of Railways, P. W. D., Irrigation, and the representatives 
of the agricultural classes in it. That is my submission. I hope the 
Government will recognise the mischief and neglect done to the people 
in not maintaining waterways and 'will accept my Resolution and take 
early steps to avoid famine, starvation and epidemics in India. I hope 
Government who pose as the ma-lap of the teeming millions will recognise 
this obligation to the teeming millions and will accept my Resolution 
without a murmur. 

XT. 5- ®T- : I to say on behalf of Government, Sir, 

that the Resolution as placed on the paper is opposed not because Govern- 
ment have no sympathy with the objects' of the mover of this Resolution. 
Government have the very greatest sympathy for the sufferers from 
these floods, regarding which we have hemrd so much during the last few 
weeks. I 'would like to say here. Sir, that I repudiate altogether the sug- 
gestion made by Mr. Bhubanananda Das that Members of the Government 
Benches here have no knowledge of the effects of floods on the country and 
on the people of India. Mr. Bhubanananda Das’s picture of the Govern- 
ment sitting perenially on the heights' of Simla, watching an occasional 
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trieklc of clo^vii tlio sides oC tb.e b.iJI and saying I wonder liow 

tiiat has aidad'ed the people drnvn below is really rather jadieiilous when 
it ^Pphed to peo])le like myself and other Memliers sitting* on the Gov- 
eiimient Benehes who have spent moBt of the workiiig years of their lives 
mmmg the people of Iijdia, I, Sir, have spent the best part of 25 years 
working on the plains of India aiul have never siient more than five or 
six days in any liill station until last w-iar, and I do 'claim to speak with 
a certain amnnnt of local knowledge — not only local laiowledge but actual 
praetical kiiowdedge oxteiiding over a very large area :*n Imlia, and I thuil: 
tixtendiiig over a eonsiderabiy Larger space both of Iniie and of distanee 
than the knowledge of Mr. Blnibauananda Das, my fellow eiigbneer in this 
House. I am very glad to hear from Mr. Bliulmnananda i3as that he 
has studied the rxiat ter as an ex|:)ert, but I can tell hlin that the engineer 
who ha^ to build and inaiiitai}!, a raihvay embankment across eoiintry vdtli 
difficult drainage problems gets to know intimpdely far more of the eiTects 
of embankments on the diversion of cu-ainage than anyone can ascertain 
either by casual inspection of village fienis or by reading texi, books. 

I think, Sir, it is rather unfortunate that the licsolution is couched in 
sueh wide terms because there is apt to be considerable co illusion cf 
thought in deal big with such words as doods ’h Thi ^ description, this 
word floods '' is applied indiscriininrjlely to cases varying freiii a 
small interference with agrieuitiiral operatrons ivliieh may extend to the 
toss or impaarment of a crop on the Oiie hand, and at the other eaad of the 
f scale to sueli^vast cataclysms as that wliieli occurred recently in South 
India, both on the west coast and on the east coast, and the terrible floods 
that have occurred on the borders of the IncLis. There is really very 
little connection betiveen these two ela*;ses of floods and it is extraordi- 
narily difficult to coimeet together the vast range of natural phenomena 
■wliicii occur Ixdweeii thes^^ two limits. Primarily sx^eaking, these floods, 
^ whether laige or smalljlwdiether the dauuige is very great or eonixiara- 
tively negligilile, primarily speaking, these may be put clown to excessive 
lainfall. Now, I know* that that is an. expression w’hicli is very often 
^scoffed at beeanso jicoplc say 'VBut, what is excessive rainfall and then 
we turn to the figures given to us by ihe Metesnologleal Department and 
see that the average has been so inuch, the liiaxinnini has been so much 
and the minimum has been so much, during the last year, and the rain- 
fall in question is greater than anvthin<T which has been recorded by^ our 
Meteorological Department. Well, so far as our experience goes, such a 
rainfall is an excessive rainfall and it leads us, I think, to this, 
that, With the comparatively limllcd knoAvledge of the history of 
rainfall we have in "different parts of the country, '^ve are to some 
extent limited in the measures winch can be taken to foresee 
and to prevent the effects of rainfall far above the maximum 
wdiicli has ever been recoxxled. Until human knowiedge and the r€>sult of 
observations is extended a great , deal further, I think it will be agreed 
everywhere that . it will be impossible to foresee, even wnth the very best 
arrangements wffiich can be made by the Meteorological Department the 
^ effects of excessive rainfall. I am 'presuming that the Honourable Member 
in moving the Eesolution does not, intend to refer to such an extension of 
scientific activity as w^ould lead us in the early future to understand how 
, rto 'predict, say. the course of' a eyelone -in the Bay of BengaL That may 
seem at first sight to be rather far-fetched iu regard to tins matter, but 
.is an inslaiioe of one of the oauses‘'ofVserioiis'/fioodPi l should Tike just 'to 
‘refer, while speaking on this' excessive tainfall, to the^ disaster 
which occurred in the neiglibourhcod (ir Waltair and the southern districts 
: ' ' MDPI . w', v - r, ' r ■' 

' [ * * , * • . ' 't ' ^ ' V ' ' ' 1 ' V'' ' ' I »i ' -i 
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'of 0ri?5S^x >'ear. Tliat di‘3ast€i% Bliv due, as far emi possibly be ascer- 
tained, 1.e die ce'urse of a cyclone which started soiiievviiere in the eeidre 
the Jk-iy of Bengal and ecoJd be i'oliowed up, by the observations of the 
Mc*ieoi*oiogicaLI)e][)artracnt, until it ei'ossed the coast sornewliarc near 
Waitair. ~Iis direction at the time ox crossing tlie coast v/as knovm and 
it could 1)0 i>rcdicted to souie extent where it would travel. Instead, 
hovviver, of iraveiiing in a straight liiie after causing very bevere daniage 
at Waltair and Vizlanagram, it p^^eeded in a slightly northeriy direction 
riid reinained in the neighbourhood of tns bills lying to' the north-west ol 
\isianagraBi for a considerable period for 12 or 15 hoiirs—aiid during 
Ihrd tune it gav^‘ an iUioi-niGUS amount of rainfall in vliose hills. Ao far 
ns I can reinoniber, iliere wa-s no actual record beca-iise there was no 
r.Udloii wliieh recorded that partleular rahifail. There was therefore no 
actual record of the amoiiiit that fell, but judging from the amoorit of 
water which came down the rivers along tJie coast tiier(3, it must have been 
a most abnormal rainfail. Those rivers wdiieli lead iroiii the iiilis to the 


sm across a fairly dat piece ox country became liooded and in the course 
of a few hours th«^ floods spread (*ut otcr the banks of the rivers and the 
wliCile CO anti y was iiiuitdaled on afrenhof something like 50 iniies. Tin? 
ftr-ocls near the coast eame Ui contact 'with the raihvay embankment, 
feir, iookliig at that picture of the hills iu the bsckgromid and Urn 
ihit piece of coimtiy raniiing down to the sea, Icokiiig at it on a proper 
scale, you can see that the railway endianknient was a mere thread across 
the country and it had practically no at all upon the onward march of 
the Hood. * As a matter or fact, the relhvay emliaiikincnt was almost des- 
troyed for a distance of between 80 and 100 miles. • I am giving that as 
an instance of the impossibility of being able to guard a, gainst or prerent 
floods wiiich are quite obvioasiy due to excessive rainfall. 


Now, Sir, as Yr. Alnil Kasem has piointed out, the effect of rainfall 
on localities depends very largely on the amount of rain which falls in what 
Jic: called the entebmerit area. I gather \vhat he meant was that lliere may 
be eoiiiparatively small rainfall at the place where you are living at the 
time, but owing to very 'excessive rainfall elsewhere, you may 
eoma in for the serious effeefs of floc-ding. Those' members of this 
House, Sir, wiio come from the South of India will under- 
stand what I mean when I refer to the floods wdiich recently occurred in 
the TanjCfro district and round about Triehinopoly. The rain which caused 
those flvods leli primarily in the Anamalai Hills, the Palni Hills and the 
hills lying to the ■west of the Px'evddeney, somewhere between 150 to 200 
u'.iles away' from the place where the damage oectrrrcd. I am mentioning 
tins one of the causes of floods and as illustrating the extraordinary 
csifBealty of ascertaining accurately what the. cause.s of floods are. Another 
instance which again brings me to Mr. AMI Kasemts mention of caicli- 
ment areas would bo the recent' fioocls in the Muxvi'ffargarh districb: in the 
.Piinjal'*, where I have read 'that d'bc Indus rose to. a iiefght of sornctliing 
like 50 feet above its normal level. Ncnr, whera did ihat vuter come from f 
If Mr, Alral Kasernh conlentJOit is" correct, the authority vdiieh eoutrols 
the catchrnrnt area should take care that these floods do not r'CCiir by pro- 
viding inriKKindhio; works and seeing that' the flood is rmopoidy rcgulatcri 
I iio not kaow, Sir, whether the authority which .emflrols the souivcs of 
the Ini'ivs would he likely tomc-et the requirenunits of the ease by comi’jg to 
an amicable financial anangement vdth This. House vrith regard to the cost 
of such wmrks., V "f -k v- .v.; ^ w • ■, 
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Now, Sir, I have dealt willi one of tlie many eanses of Soods, rionicly, 
exocKsive rainfall. There is another cause whieli I Uiiiik xir. IdiohaiKuioricla 
Das perhaps will lOKlerstand, but I am ratlier doubtful 11 any oilier Mein- 
lo rs of tills House will readily friiow me as far as t sliould life io go. l,i 
tiic first place, there are bnov. a to be gradual changes in ihe lech of ri\ers 
fioai lipie to thiie and extenulug o.er very jcmg per’ods for uaieb so Jar 
vt haee xery liltle deniiilc seienJoc explanatioii. 'Wo k:::/\v "rem ohsem 
vr.lioiis that siiuiig; takes pldce and a gradual change of Ihe c; orso of t.ho 
liver takes piaec iLrougii Gb^eiire eauros. A ^ 
maps from the earliest tiiiies dovvii to tlio pre 
Bliubananarida Das a, very interesting amoiirit 
to these eluiiige.s. There are, for instance, mark 
thuigs as the old bed of the Ghaggar or llakra in tae uf: 

(Jan any one readily ex])Iain %vliy there sou, 
river running right across a si retell of country whici.i bi 
( f the Irrigalioii Deimrtinent would be an a 
has nothing to do with the eidvent of wha 
India I Such old river beds exist in various 
not siifileiently tacoyminted with geology to knew thcir exact or:g?n, but 
tliej/ indicate liow the rivers as ivo now Imow tlieia use:! to _rrai in one 
period of their history and v;e cannot predict Low rliey are goiiig to move, 
ill the course of, say, SO or 40 yccirs. Every one who Las lived iisar one 
of the larger rivers of India will loiow that there are eases wliere ri\'crs 
have changed their coiu-.e iinexj?eetediy and 'wuii Very serioits. .losses to 
localities. I know one ca.se myself in the Mougliyr district where the 
Chmges as shown on the earliest maps available was something like 16 miles 
north of the point where it runs now. No railway embarilmient, no 
canal embanicmeJit, no rood, not even the District Board road, is going m 
interfere with the course of the Gauges. The Ganges at that point in ;iie 
monsoon is s.oTnotiiiies a.s imicli as 13 miles wide and of iiukjiowii 
■ depth and no human agency is going to interfere with it. 

At that partieular plo.ee I speak of it lios changed its course during 
the last 70 or 80 years from a position 16 miles iicrrh of its 
position to its present course. These great elian^’cs of the gruit water- 
ways of India result possibly from changes beneath tha surface of llie 
earth and arc things which no limnaii agency can axfect. Xu regard to 
silting lip and changing of courses of rivers, of eciirse as hir. 
Blmbanananda Das vdll remember a very large amount of work 

has been done to ascertain the causes of ckanges. As an iiliistralioii of 
one of these changes occurring wliieli might ejulte easily have been consi- 
dered lyy the local inhabitants to be due to the existence of a. railway bank, 

I would like to mention a case where I had under my own eluirgo a railway 
line running across an Maud between. two branches of a very huge river. 
Over the two biMnehes of that river we had bridges of soiiiolhirig like 
half a mile in length. It was a ver 7 / large river indeed, dry most of the 
♦year but a raginT/ torrent during the rains. '■ The river bifiirealcd five 
miles above the raikway and ivent dowii thr.ougIi these two brhl-jcs, the 
bridges being ample to carry all the water that came <lov/n year after 
year. In the centre of this island, there was a sinall fioiirlshing village. 
One year for no reason that I coukV'aseertam—Mr. Bbulnmananda Das 
might possildy have ascertained it — the river took it into its head to run 
down the centre of this Maud. It- washed nway. the village. It burst 
through the railway embankment between 'the bwo bridges and caused 
a very great deal of destruction to cultivated land. That is a ease where 
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tlie people in the locality would undoubtedly con&^xcter that the railway 
enibarikmcnt was iiuieh more to blame for their disaster than the hand 
of God, 

No'w, Sir, I wish to refer to one or twm other natural causes of 
floods and these will interest 'Mr. ..Gaya Prasad Singh and tho>se who 
eoiiie from the province of Bihar and Orissa and feel so acutely with, 
regard to the shortcomings of the Bengal and North Yv^estern Eaihvay* 
Tlmrc are eases, and many cases, where there are “what we call eonthi- 
ences of large rivers. Theretare the Gogra, the Kosi, the Gandak, and 
m('rny others" which run into the Ganges and form confluences, that is to 
say, the running together of two rivers. Now the piece of country 
between two - rivers at a confluence is every year flooded. Whether 
there Is a railway embankment or not, for generations that piece of 
country between Bve rivers must have been flooded. The flood is some- 
times higher on one side and sometimes higher on the other depend- 
ing ou The amount of water C{)ming down one river or the other river. 
One of the particular cases which Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh has , most 
persistently questioned me about vvas the case of a railway embank- 
ment, a very high railway embankment, running along a watershed 
between two rivers forming a eonfluence. That, if I have made myself 
clear, will indicate' fjie duflerdties <?¥ dealing with a problem of the kind 
■wliijchhe has referred to. He com plains^ that the" country is flooded on 
both sideSjOf the embankment and sometimes more on one side than on 
the other. Now the country in that .particular place would be flooded 
in any case. . If -the Ganges gets the better of the other river and spills 
over into the area of the other river and similarly if the Bur Gandak 
spills over towards the Ganges, that is to say, has to bring down more 
water than the Ganges is bringing down, then it will certainly spill over 
the intermediate country and cause floods. The railway emWnkment 
has been placed on tlie most suitable line between these two rivers and 
although there may be a difference of level between the water bn one 
mde and on the other, the presence of the embankment is generally to 
'the benefit of some of the landholders for the water is held back to its 
iiatui'al area rather than allowed to flow across the country. Now Sir, we 
eome' tb artificial causes. I have mentioned several of the natural causes 
which we are quite unable to control, I would now just refer briefly to 
artificial interferences. First of all, Sir, I think it is not generally recog- 
nised that agricultural operations themselves do interfere veiy largely 
with ' the flow of water across the country. Those Members pi . this 
House who come from rice-growing countries' will know that interference 
wdth natural drainage is of the very essence of the most elementary forms 
of agric'uUure., The man who has to divert and direct the water into 
his rice field is interfering with natural drainage. He gets water where 
,’he can, and inslead of leaving it to flow by its natural watercourse into 
river and so* sweetly on to the sea, as Mr. Bhubanananda Das desires, 
;he stops' it on the way and uses it for growing his rice. Incidentally he 
uses it for breeding mosquitoes. 

And this brings me to Dr. Bentley. Now Dr, Bentley has written a 
gO(»d many pamphlets and propounded very emphatic viev/s that railway 
embankments are the cause of poverty and distress and malaria in Bengal 
I have never been able to understand on what lines of reasoning Dr, Bentley^ 

is a public health officer, not an lengineer, has arrived at this .con- 
clusion. I can only imagine that his mind worked in the same kind of 
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logical way as it did when he 2 ">ropoTinded tlie theory which he considered 
to he a certainty that on the of eniiig of the Panama Canal Indio, w^os to he 
infected with y«‘How^ fever. /He raised the battle cry in Bengal against 
the slegomya mosquito and the Governinent of Bengal %vas very nearly 
pushed into carrying out an enormously e:s:pcrisive campaign against this 
])oor little insect, millions and millions of w-hom inhabit peacefully in the 
riee-fioods of Bengal. The little stegomya mosquito, according to Br. 
Bentley, if it once got infected by -yellow fever brought by ships coming 
through the Panama Canal,f' tvoulcl spread yellow' fever all over India, and 
tliat, said Dr. Bentleju would be the end of British rule in India. I do 
not know^ whether iify friends on the opposite side of the House have con- 
.sidered this as a ]‘)oss]bje course for their future acti'.dties. So much, for 
Dr. Bentley. Agxnculturai operations interfere with .drainage from the- 
work of the agriculturist on his rice-field to the work carried out . by the 
Punjab irrigation engineerj^ wdiich interfere with the natural fiow^ of the 
w'ater down the hve rivers of the Punjab, much to Mr. Das's sorrow' because 
the whaler cannot go on flowing dowui to the sea. It is taken off in canals 
and used for irrigation purposes with fairly satisfactory results. That 
also is an interference with natural drainage. The other causes of inter- 
ference with natural drainage we come to now’' are road embankments, 
canal works and my own particular subject, raihva}^ enibanlvments. Nowq 
Bir, I can well understand and have always understood with a good deal 
of sympathy the feeling that raihvay enibanlvinents do interfere to some 
extent with natn.ral drainage. But I do think it is necessary for me to 
explain quite clearly that from the very earliest times of raiiwuiy construc- 
tton the very greatest care has been taken/ by construction, engineers to 
scKjarc that as far as possible natural drainage shall not be interfered \vlth. 
It is assumed sometimes that the interests of raihvays and the interests 
of agiiculturists are not the same. I w^oiild like to point out that they 
are very much the same. If a flood occur.s which can damage fields and 
villages, it is also going to damage the raihvay. The greatest danger that 
a raihvay can have is a flood that may carry aw^ay an embanknient or root 
up a bridge. Some of the most terrible accidents that have oecunvAl have 
been due to this cause. Now the very greatest precautions therefore and 
the utmost scientific care is taken to see that adequate *wa/;erway is . p.ro- 
•^'ided when a raihvay is eonslrueted. I do not think that I need read the 
section, but it is the custom in this House to get an Act and read a section 
out of it. But I will content myself wuth saying that section- 11 of the 
Railway Act makes it incumbent on a raiivtf'ay administration to make and 
maintain the necessary accommodation works for watervrays and- other 
public requirements. In connection with , that, I -would like , to explain 
the actual procedure wiiieli is gone through wdien a new -railw^ay huus to 
constriieted. At the time, of the survey, the engineer who surveys the 
line has very strict mstructions that as soon as he has decided on the 
water-ways in the embankment which he is going to recommend, the whole 
of the scheme, the plans, sections and all his calculations, are to be sub- 
mitted to the Local Government and the Local Government is asked to 
send any remarks it has to malce to the Eailway Board. The Railway Board, 
therefore, alwmys has available the opinion of the Local Gove,rnmcnt,wvhich 
no doubt consults its local officers, before deciding finally on the waterways 
which are to be allow^ed to be made iff the railw^v. That, Sir, to/my 
knowledge, is a live matter and a matter I.oeal Governments do 
not overlook; particularly in provinces where they have a highly develop‘::d 
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Piiblie Work;] Department and lia^/e erigineers vdio cna atudy these projects. 

ill fact usually Iia^v’e a eonsiderabie amorint <'i fiis'rassion and aigiiment 
bofofe ilnally i-ettiuig in coiicert with the Local DovfnTiOaent the amount of 
'■waterways' to 'be"' provided. it. .'i 

i;I' dosnot 'thirik' it ,would;l>e 'quite- fair for me; to' bake: the 
Ihe h'ngtlpr calcidations ^rhicli are gyvne tlirongh by an engineer when ha ;; 
]i:!s io eoiislruet a bridge in order to ascertain the amount of waterway 
t" !e climvcd. Mr. DhidjanmBrjjda Das probably knows the formulato. 
We hir, e laid dmvii for inaiyv years past In our instructions to engineers 
making surveys the exact ameunt of detailed iiifornunion which shall be. 
fbtaiirj:] at the time of Tiiakiu^ the survey, in order that the calc illations,; 
lor 1 li (3 waterwnv shall be as accurate as possible, Wc have, therefore^ 
the ur.^t sliigc when the engineer makes the survey, a -nd inaJies his ualcu- 
:'■ lairvis. '(he second stage when the Local Government rnd tliedoc-al ofS'cers p, 
uire eoiisnited' as to the; amount of .waterway' required -and, we have a;thir:d',;„ 
as ived. Before Lie iiiw is actaally opened for traffic the Senior 
;;(;hivin’nm8iit;''diispeeter satisoe3 -.'hiin$c]f;';.aiid satishes the Railway - ■B.o.ard ... 
that the amount of waterways provided are suilicieiit; fo'r public safety. ■ 
Sir, is the rtcraal pro'ccdure winch indicates that the matter is not' 
haphazard and that the railways are not driven vritli a sledge hammer 
■,,l,frmee,;,:;'as 1 ..think; 'an , Honourable -.Memb has,. suggested, ■ across, -the' face ' 
of the coiiutry whaoiit reforeriee to imt.ural drainage. I should like again 
,.: ]i%fer,^<befo,r8-l-cpme:to:my last poiut';kv.the;.E Goveriiiiierit'S,- -position 

::i'u;,-tlte;.mEl;;tef,i';'',dt to-'-soy'dhat Local Governmeuts have ';n 0 :; 

:-]'':redre'gS''msd'm iiiova - the '.Gove immeiit of India to,'„6ff.ect yim- . 

; ■ 'p.,fovements.., wh-er^ .iinprovaiuents'; 'are-; iBdicate.d; in- the:.;' .waterways,',;.;There.,' 
■-.di.ave,,.;teeir''rhauy^^^^^ ,in ;receut years 'where t ;.6ov6riMeiits :them-'' : 

selves have liehl i]r:nuric8 os to the srciFkieimy fu wntonvays in particular 
districts, and iu such c.ase:vt.he Goverumeiit of India have generally at the 
;; s:uu8 time appoiiited eidier a CoTrunittee or a special offifier to inquire into 
Vm matter and to submit a tcehnicul report on tl:;e pariicular case at issue. 
In fact, wherever a prlfoa facie case i‘£ inadequate waterway is imade 
by tlie Local Govenmiont to the C'enrral Government, I may say that the 
,.]--Hia;ilway]';'Board-;;,ma'ke^^^^^^ ;oneS'I'')y:',expe,rtiuu'giiic6rs..:;,::d.'; 

would refer to certain ease,? of this kind probabfy wiliiin thf: ineniory of some 
>.koTtbers of this House, to the mvestigation made b^r Bir Ilolwrt Q-ahis 
in 1917 oil floods at Marwe-Pasraha on the Bcngad and NoUh Western 
Ihiilway, to tlie^ Couiiuitteo which was ajopoiiitccl by the Goveriimerit (*f 
India in 1921 on the f.'^od dsjuages near Amrolia ara] to the investigation 
nmde by Rai I.kiliacluj*. Holla Lam on the North'^rn 'Beiipmi floods in 1022. 
That, I tliinb, Sir, meets the point' which Mr. Bhiibanananda Das made when 
li.t‘ _ iiidieated that no ' action caii be taken by the Local Governments .to 

Now, Sir, I come to my- last point. ^ Idj 'friends who have moved and 
snp])oriorl this riosoliiiioii will want me to say, if vre do not agree to appoint 
a Committee, wdiat steps we /propose to take. My 'view and the view of 
the Government is that ivhere cases occur-^and where there is a local feeling 
that a railway embankment or a road embankment or any other work 
designed by the hand of man ^arO interfering with natural drainage cans- 
iiigp'lamage to land and .danger. to the- lives of the people, then it is the 
Iwsiness of the Local Goveimments, primarily bo -take up the investigatiom 
This IS a very hiiaTC S'-?biect'if it ■ is .looked , at from the point of view of 
the irliole of India. ’ It is a' veiy large .and very important and very 
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rsiTiotis Khbje(;L But it is primarity the duty of the Local CoTerninents 
h'l H ok after the rights a.nd property of the people, It is the Local 

L' 0 \oi‘iUxiru*s rJiO s]*onM iustitiite an irTcstigatioii iu the iiTst iHstaiice. It 
is not u imittar in wlilek we wish to throw the responsiliility on to somebody 
else* Ihiuer the emistliiition it is one of the fmmticms of the Local Gov- 
irmrrmnts and it is their duty and it is a Unty \?hi€h they would not wish tO' 
evadca Ko\%\ with regard to our coruieetiori with this matter, that is to 
say, ulrare railway emhanivments aifcct drainage, we are perfectly ■willitig 
at any time to as'dst Imeal GoYerJirnents in their iii(]iiiries by lending 
special oiBcers and engineers and by appointing a ecmiiiitteo. “We 
are i^errcetly willing to investigate any case whieli is broiiglit to our nothm 
hy the Local GoveriiruetitSj and there I ihiiik the doty of the Ce-ntral Gov- 
crii/nc-iit as rcfnir^ls investigation really ends. The daty of investigation 
an i c v: m iratkci Ih s ilr.'-l widi the L?.cid GGveriurLeB:s and only se^'ondardy 


Yksh us Wh are peru-cl!y willii’.g hy means of ou 
assist ill 
thiit re ay 
b'l? from 
Bosol iitiraj, 
from the 


expert , ' officers' to:;' 

arrivirig ,at.- proper decisions - as . to ■■ any ■ alteinitioiiS' 
■be .ueeessary, ■ I . gathered from some reriiarivs .which; ; 
the lionourable Idembers who spoke in favour of this 
that they expected.' to' have , very serious ■ oppositida' 
G(;vern:neiit in regard to this ■ ErCsoI ation. ' I ' do not 
l:.owe'\x*r in the least object 'to this matter having- been brought 'forwnird. ' 
In fact, I,, very iiiiieip weieouTe the ..opporturdly. that it has given to the 
j},le!n!;ers of this House to let us know what tiny think about the subject 
and also the opj)ortiirihy it has given to me of leiti/ur those Members know 
what i ihhik :ibout it. ‘It has been a useful discussion. I hope mj friend 
v,i:o moved this Resolution will agree vdth me that I have. to some extent 
established tl^c case for the care with wliich the Government and the Rail- 
ways deel v.’illi llicse matters when they a r»5 brouglit to their notice, I 
'would to,' s -tbe-.' iiiatLcr be left witli us for the present and 

we . ..ivill .locdv '.i.iito. it .'gcirerally.- to '.s-; 28 : whether . it .is.-.uoces'sary ';,to,.;.'a-ddres^; .. 
Ir>eai Cicverimieiits, with an iiivitabioii' -that'; we-; should - assist. /theiii, in'; anj'!'; 
p.?:’; V ii* vUiiiUi ihev nay ])e eonc^uiefl. 1 am ]>eri:eeily willing 
(t) do rlio-t and 'suggjv'c diat if thooe gentlcnieri who ha^'O iimved and support- 
rd ifiis ilfoohiliou li.'rr. suffie'ertt confidem-e in roe to leave the matter where ' 


it is, they might periiaps ivithdraiv their Itesolution. 

The SIoEoiirable Mr, A. 0. Chatter Joe (Industries Member) : Bir, 

I do not haiipen to be aii engineer like the Honourable Mr. nhiclloy or 
th'^^ Ii03uvaraldv3 dir. Has, but lUKiorrun.stcd.y for ihe Haase I am at ilie 
preseivi inoriient in charge of irrigation and Roads and Luildbigs so far as 
the (Jentral Q()vcr;nueutls functions extend in those directious. The 
debate has been an exceedingly useful one, and personally speaking I am 
very irlad. indeed that a subject ox this description has engaged the 
attention of this Iloiise. 

As the Honourable Mr. Hindley has already stated, Goveimmeiit are 
in great sympathy wdth the object of the Resolution. He has also ex- 
plained tliat it is not much use appointing one committee to go into the 
causation of floods all over the country. I do not think a committee of 
that nature wall terminate its labours for the next 25 years and in the 
meantime a. great many' floods will occur and wdll remain iinremedieci Mr., 
Hindley has given the assurance that the matter will engage the 'nttention 
of Government. T ivould-acld, thisunueh, tha.t-we shall eommiinieate with 
LoeM Goverriiiicnts,^ After all, as_Mr. Ilincllej has pointed out, it m tha 
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ijocal Goverivment'^; -wlio are primarily interested in the matter, and nnles^ 
they make liie llrsi: iriore it is very difficult for the Government of India to 
fhui out vrlnn-e floods have actually occurred, and -where special investiga- 
ti(;ns are necessary. We do not disclaim responsibility for any damager 
that may have been occasioned by railway embankments. If we suggest 
that the Local GoveriimenLS should first move in the matter, it ‘is not in 
erder to disclaini respensibilitj on the part of, the Government of India 
in cases where the damage has been oc^casioned by railways. My Honour- 
able friend fvlr, Ihamaehandra Eao has admitted that so far as irrigation 
is eoneerii.ed it is the concern of Local Governments. I may in passing 
mention with reference to -what fell from. Mr. Amarnath Datt and Mr.. 
Abui Karem that the Damodar and the Ajai projects in Bengal had been 
initiated by the Goveriiment of Bengal and not by the Goverament of liidia^ 
aiul it was the Bengal Government wdiieh abandoned those projects and 
not the Government of Lidia. The remedy of both Mr. Abiil Kasem and' 
Mr. Amarnath Butt is in the Bengal Legislative Council and not here. 
]\fr. Raniachandra Ran seemed to suggest that the people wdto built the 
railways in the early days did not reaijy lane mneli interest in the \velfare 
of the country through which the xTuhvays passed. I do not think that 
that is a very fair ass-uniption beeause after all the railw-ays live on the 
];ro3perlty of the courdry, apart from the fact that if there is a heavy 
flood and the railways are breached the railways themscivc>s sustain very 
heavy pecuniar}^ loss. I do not wish to detain the House. I think we have 
given enough assurances to satisfy the House that the matter is receiving the 
attention of tlu) Oovernment and wall continue to engage the attention bf 
the Central tkn'ernment in eonsuitation wdth Proviiieial Governments. 
In view^ of these assiiraiieos, I hope that after this very useful discussion 
the motion -will be withdrawn.* 

Mr. Eimbanananda Das : Sir, I am glad that the debate on the 
Governnient side was led by such an emineut engineer like the Honour- 
able Mr. Hindley. I wish l\ir. Eindley had not been so very partial 
to his ow'u subject of railways and had not forgotten other artiSciai 
causes of hoods like the cana'ls and roadways. I -wish also that hi’s 
observations had not been so much bluircd by political considerations.. 
Howeyer, I ani glad to have the a.ssiiranee given by my Plonourabie 
friend M.r, Chatierjeo, that the Government will investigate into tin? 
causes of floods. I maintain that KSiuoh investigations as this inquiry 
must be undertaken by the Central Government and not by the 
Tfli'ovineial Governmeiifs. T desire cci-ordination ef work between all, the 
Provincial Oovornmeiits and the Central Government. Provincial Govern- 
ments gimeraliy are henpecked ■b.y the Xlmtral , Government and the 
Central Goveriuneiit ^s engineers (The Ilmipurahle Sir Basil Blackett : 
** What about the provincial coBtribiitioHs f boss oyer the Provincial 
Government engineers ; so naturally the Government engineers in the 
Provinces and the Provincial Governinents cannot look after the wel- 
fare* of the agricultural population unless the Central Government, wdio* 
look after the interests of the whole of India, instifitte such an inquiry — 
whether by a departmental committee or by an outside committee 
matters litlle. llovrcver, 1 am glad of the assurances given by the'two 
liononrable Memliers on the Government side and I hope they will keep 
this subject in view and not let it drop. . With these remarks I beg 
leave to wilhdraw mj Eesolution.' . ' I ■■ ■ 

^ The Eesolution was, by leave exf the' Assembly withdrawn. . 
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RESOLUTION BE SEPARATION OF RAILWAY FINANCE FROM 

GENERAL FINANCE. 

Mr. President : The Assembly will lio’W- resume the debate on the 
Resolution moved bv the Honourable Sir Charles Innes on the 3rd March 
lb24 ; 

This Assciiiblj ree Omni ends to tJie Governor General in Council that in order 
to relieve the geiierui budget from the violent fluctuations caused by the in, corporation 
therein of the railway estimates and to enable the niiUvays to carry out a continuous 
railway policy based on tiu^ necessity of making a definite return over a period of years 
to the State on the cai>ital expended on railways : 

(1) ^ The railway finances shall be separated from the general fimnees of the 

country and the general revenues shall receive a definite annual contribu- 
tion from raihvays which shall be the first charge on railw'ay earnings. 

(2) The contribution shall be a sum equal to five-sixths of 1 per cent, on the 

capital at ciiarge of the railways (excluding capital contributed by Coni- 
jjanies and Indian States and capital expenditure on strategic raihvays) 
at the end of the penultimate financial year plus one-fifth of any surplus 
profits remaining after of this fixed return, subject to the con- 

dition that if any year raihvay reyemje.s are insufficient to provide the 
percentage of five-sixths of 1 per cent, on the cai>itai at charge, sniqilus 
profits in tlie next or subsequent years will not be deemed to have accrued 
for purposes of division until such deficiency has been made good. 

Prom the contribution so fixed will be deducted the loss in ivorking, and 
the interest on capita! expenditure on stratogie lines. 

• (3) Any surplus profits that .exist after jpayment of these charges sliall be avail- 
able for the railway administration to be utilicod in : 

(a) forming resen-'es for : 

(i) equalising dividends, that is to say, for securing the pa 3 "nient of the 

percentage contribution to the general revenues in lean years, 

(ii) depreciation, 

(ni) -writing down and writing olT capital : 

(b) the improvement of services rendered to the public, 

(c) the reduction of rates. 

(4) The railway administration shall be entitled, subject to such conditions 
as may be prescribed by' the Government of India, to borrow temporarily 
from capital or from the reserves for the purpose of meeting expoiicliture 
for w'hich tiicre is no provision or insufficient provision- in the revenue 
budget subject to the obligation, to make repayment of such borrowings 
out of the revenue budgets of subsequent years. 

(o) In accordance with present practice the figures of gross receipts and 
expenditure of raihvays -wilt be included in the Budget Statement The 
proposed expenditure will, as at present, bo placed before the Legislative 
Assembly in tho form of a demand for grants and on a separate day or 
days among the days allotted for the discussion of the demands" for 
grants the Member in charge of Railways ivill make a general statement 
on railway accounts and w-orkihg. Any reductions in the demand for 
grants for railways resulting from the vote of the Legislative Assembly 
■will not enure to general revenues, will not have the effect of increas- 
ing the fixed contribution for the year. 

(6) Tho Bail way Bepartmont. -will , place the estimates of railway expenditure 
before the Central Advisory Council on some date prior to the date for 
the qiscusMon of the demandrf or- grants -for railways.;’^- ■ 
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The Hori?o w:ll observe that that ResoliiticTi stands in tlie name of tliei 
Ilonoiirahle Sir Charles Irnies, the Coiniaerce Member, and that he also has 
an aiii ended Resolution on the paper. I have to inforin him and the House 
that someone else vull have to move the Eesolutioii standing as an amend- 
ment in his name on tlie paper. 

' The Hoiionrable Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith (Seeretar^r, Legislative . 
Department) : Sir, I beg to move the amendment : 

That for tlio ori'^'lual Kesoliitions the follo\ni'ig be sub3tltatc^i, jianielv : 

* This Assembiy recommends to the Governor Oenerai in Ooiineil that 'in order to 
relieve the general budget from the violent fructuations caused by the ineorpo ration th'cavia 
of tlic raihvay estimates and to enable railways to carry out a conMuuous railsva-y polii-y 
bashed on the n-ecossit}* of making a definite return to general revennes, on the money 
expended by the State on railways : 

(1) The railway iiimnces shall be separated from the general finances of the country 

an;i the general revenues shall receive a dehnito aniiuai contribiTtion. from 
railway’s which shall be the first charge on the net re^jeipts of railways. 

(2) The contribution shall, be based on the capital at charge and worldng results of 

commercial lines, and shall be a sum equal to one per cent, on the capital 
at charge of commercial lines (excluding capiiii contributed by companies 
and Indian States) at the end of the penultimate finaneial. year plus 
one-jfiith of any surplus profits remaining after payment of this fixed 
^ return, subject to the condition that, if in any year railway revenues are 

insufficient to provide the percentage of one per cent, on the capital at 
harge, surplus profits in the next or subsequent years will not be deemed 
•' to have accrued for purposes of division until such deficiency has been made 

good. 

The interest on the capital at charge of, and the loss in w^orking, strategic lines 
shall be boime by general revenues and shall eonsequontiy be deducted from 
the contribution so calculated in order to arrive at tlm act amount payable 
from rail way to general revenues each year. ^ 

(3) Any surplus remaining after this payment to general revenacs sh.all be trans- 

ferred to a railwa}^ res6r\^ ; provided that if the amount available for trans- 
fer to the railway reserve exceeds in any year three crorcs ot ruTiCcs only 
two* thirds of the excess over three crores shall be transferred to the railway 
reserve and the remaining one-third shall accrue to genera! revenues. 

(4) The raihva}? reserve shall be used to secure the payment of the annual contribu- 

tion to general revenues: to provide, if necessary, ;for arrears of deprecia- 
tion and for writing dowm and writing oft capital : aird to strengthen tim 
hnandai position of raihvays in order that the services rendered to t ie 
public may be improved and rates may be reduced. 

(5) The railway’' administration shall be entitled, subject to such conditions ashaay 

be prescribed by the Government of India, to borrow temporarily fro?n 
capital or from the reserves for the purpose of meeting expenditure for which 
there is no provision or insufficient provision in the revenue budget subject 
to the obligation to make repayment of such borrowings out of the revenue 
budgets of subsequent years, 

(6) A Standing Finance Committee for Railways shall be constitutod consisting of 

two nominated official members of the Lcfrislative Ai^jseinbly one of wdiom 
should be Chairman, and ten members elected by the Legl;fiaiive Assembly 
from their body. The members of the Standing Finance CornTnittee for 
Railways shall be er-ojicw members of the Central Advisory Council, which 
shall consist, in addition, of not more than two further naminated official 
members, five non-official members selected from a paiu-1 of eight cdectecl by 
the Council of Stite from their body and five nou-officia’ member ^ selected 
from a panel of eight elected by the Legislative. Araombly from their body. 
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Tile Rtxih'/ay Bcpartment sholl place tbe estimates of railv/ay expend it ore before 
the Standing Finance Committee for B-aiiwajs on some date prior to the 
■ (late lor tli.3 discussion of tlie demand for grants for railways, 

(7) The railway budget shall Re presented to the Legislative Assembly if possible 

in arivance of the general Inidget in order that more time may bo allotted 
for its discussion, and the Member in charge of railways sbail tben make a 
gc-neral statement on I’aiJway accounts and working. Tiie expendilurd 
proposed in tl\e railway budget, including erpeiiditure fj’om the deprecia- 
tion fund and the railway reserve, shall bo placed before the Legislative 
A^se;nbly in the form of deinands for grants. The form the biK'get sliail 
t-.ke after separation, the detail it shall give and the nouLcr of demands 
for grants into "which the total vote gball be divided shell h^o considered by 
the Railway Board in consultatic-n with th.e pro]'>os d Standing Financa 
CommilLco for Eaiiwayg with a viev/ to the introduction of improveinciits in 
time for tho next badirct, if possible. 

(8) These arrangements shall be subject to periodic revision but sliall be provisionally 

tried for at least tlirec years’.” 

The Foiiourabla Sir Cliarks Innes (Commerce Alember) : Sirf tlie 
Ilu'usG will rememl^er that when I pdaeed this Biil)ject before them 
ill llareh lost tliev deeided to refer it for exaraination by a eomiiiittee. 


That 


few days later. Tlie 


submitted a preLiiniiiary re]>ort a 
report^v^ts to the efieet that w'hilo they were m favour of the x)nnclple of 
separalioii they had not been able A"d:hiii tlie time aliovred lo satisfy them- 
selves fully as to the elTeet of the proposals on the eonlrol of the Assembly 
over luiiiway finance and policy and as to the ranount and form of iho 
contribution to be paid by Railways to general revenues. Consequently, 
they a^diced lhat a discussion of the subject might be postponed till this 
Session. Since them, Sir, we have laboured much both in sub-coimnittee 
ami in the main eominitlee and cur hnrd roijort has,|I think, been in tho 
hands of Ilv^ncurabie i]>:ijib(-^rs for the last few days. I regret very much 
tlial it was not a unaniraous report in all respects, and I regret it the more 
because it is likely to make my task Ic-day somewhat harder. But, Sir, 
this matter is a mutter of vital importance to Railways. Tlie Eemluilou 
represents the considered policy of the Government of India, and it is 
clear that we can accept a decision in this matter only from the Assembly 
itself. You will ail agree, I think, that it is only right that Governruemt 
should submit to ilils Assembly a reasoned statenioiit of the reasons why 
they tliiiik that the House ought to adopt that policy. The House will Icnow 
from the amended Resolution just moved by Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith 
that we have made some changes in the form of the original Resolu- 
tion. There are one or two changes of vsubsdance notabbr" as regards the 
amount of the contribution and also in regard to the constitution of tlie 
Central Advisory Council, but we have redrafted the Resolution generally 
in order that wne might clear away certain niisconeeptions to which our 
originrd Resolution undoubtedly gave rise and in order that we may bring 
out the intentions of Government more clearly. Now, Sir; I am qwto sura 
that I sluall have the sympathy of the House in the task which lies, before 
me to-day. I liave done my best to lighten my labours by circulating a 
large amount of literature on this subject, and may I say this i Whatever 
view the House may take of the merits of my Resolution, I ant quite sure 
that they will agree wdth me that we are all under an obligation to 
Mr. Parsons, the Mnancial Commissioner, for these io,emoranda which 
he has eircnlated. But, Sir, in spite of all this literature it must be 
admitted that this question of the separation of iraiiway finance from.' 
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j^eneral finance is a very technical, and a very difficult one and I 
have no doubt that many Honourable Members in this House are 
not very clear in their minds what we want to do or why we %yant to do rt, 
I will therefore endeavour to explain, ray propos'als in the simplest 
possible language, but I hope that the House will accept the speech 1 am 
going to make to-day as a supplement to the memoranda which we have 
circulated to the House and which explain our proposals in greater detail 
And may I begin, Sir, by saying just a word pr two about Indian Railways ? 
As everybody knows in this House, most of our Railways are mainly owned 
by the State. They are managed, some by the State and some by companies, 
and in the aggregate they constitute the most gigantic commercial under- 
taking in'India. Let me give, the Hou'^e a few statistics. Taking our com- 
mercial lines alone, the capital charge at the end of March last amounted to 
541 crores. In the current year we are budgeting for gross receipts exceed- 
ing 97 crores of rupees and for working expenses exceeding 66 crores of 
rupees. Last year w*e carried in our railways Pearly 600 million. passengers 
and more than 90 million tons of goods. I give those figures in order that 
I m^y bring home to the House what enormous part our Raihvays play in 
the life and in the commerce and industry of India, and that I may also 
bring home to the House how^ supremely important it is that our ’system of 
financing this enormous undertaking should be suited to, its needs. . ;May I 
also just make a passing reference to the nature of our raihvay property ! 
As everybody knows, it consists of thousands and thousands of miles 
of railway lines, innumerable stations, huge bridges, big goods yards and 
an immense quantity of rolling stock. The point I want to bring otif is 
that in railway work we must look ahead. , We must take long views. If 
we do not, then %ve merely lay up for ourselves trouble and additional ex- 
pense in the future. Let me give an instance. Everybody has heard, of 
bottleneck stations, I am afraid there are stations of that kind in India^ 
though I hope that we are reducing their number. What doe.s the expres- 
sion mean ? It means a station where the traffic has outgrown, the 

capacity, wdiere raibvay traffic cannot be handled adequately or ex- 

peditiously or with real efficiency, and a station of that kind not merely 
causes loss and delay to traders in the vicinity, but it reacts, and this 
is the point I wmBt to bring home, on the efficiency of the whole of the 
line. Now, Sir, a remodelling scheme, for a station Jakes many 'years 
to put through. In fact I think I am correct in saying that I had a 
project put up to me the other day for remodelling one of our stations 
'which it was estimated wmuid take 13 3 ^'ear^ to complete and I hope the 
House will realise that when we embark on a project of that kind we 
must see our finance ahead of us througdlout the years through which 
it will be necessary to carry out .the project. ^ If we do not, if we merely 
have to depend on such money as can be spared to us year by year, 

then the result is inevitahle. Haphazard finance and stations which 

have outgrown their capacity, one of tltovse. bottle-neck stations -which 
Mmper the efficiency of our railways throughout India. No remedy is 
possible — this is the view we take — for a state of things like this as long 
m your .railway finance is dependent upon your general finance. I tHiiik 
I may claim that that was the main burden of the financial recommendations 
of the Acworth Committee's Report. Let me give just one, almost 
Btaecato phrase , or rather paragraph taken from that report.- ; They 
say ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■- ' ^ ^ 

do not believe tbajt it Is . possible to. 3^ t. railway management into the -.rigid 
fx^ewoxk of tho existing financial system of tM"€rpvexnment of India.,, We' do not 
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think that Indian railways can ba modernised, improved and enlarged so as to giv® 
’to -India the serTlce of which it is in crjdng need at the moment, nor that ' railways 
can yield to the Indian public tlio financial return which they are entitled to oxpee-c 
from so valuable a property, until the whole financial methods are radically reformed. 

essence of reform is contained in t%vo things j first, the complete separation of the 
railway budget from the general budget of the country and its reconstruction, wdiieh 
Will free a great commeTcial business from the tramincds of a system wdiich assumes 
that the concerii goes out of business on each Slst of March and recommences de novo 
on the 1st of April. And secondly, the monoy spent in railway management should 
be free from the control of the Finance Department. ^ ^ 

May I Bay, Sir, that throughout its Eeport the Aewortli Committee 
i^poke of the Finance Department not with any idea of criticising that 
Department but as’ a convenient way of expressing its disapproval of 
a faulty system. As I have said, Sir, the passage' I have quoted re- 
presents the main burden of the Acworlh Committee Report on the 
financial side. They attached so much importance to it that even that 
half of the Committee which recommended the adoption of a policy 
of State management considered that the adoption of Ihis policy (^f 
separation should be a condition precedent to the adoption of the policy 
of State management. Let me read the passage : 

..r-.** Our recommendation as to State management must tliorefore bo read as coupled 
with and condltlpnal on the adoption at least substantially and in main outline of the 
recommendationa which we have made with respect to the financial and administrative 
reforms.^* 

Since the Acworlh Committee’s Eeport was received I am glad to say 
that we have made one important advance, and we have made that 
advance with the eo-operation of this House. This House has been 
good enough to scscure to us the funds for the capital portion of our 
rehabilitation programme. But, Sir, experience has shown that it is 
not enough, as the Acworth Committee say, and it is a commonplace 
in every commercial undertaking capital expenditure and revenue 
expenditure are constantly intermixed. The defect in the present 
system is that, though have secured to ns the capital 
portion of our rehabilitation programme, we have no similar 
security in regard to the revenue portion of it. That is to say we are 
not yet in that position which the Acvvmrth Committee predicated as 
necessary for the proper running of the Railways. They said that 
it was absolutely necessary to treat Railways : 

as SL continuously going concern with a carefully thought out programme both 
of revenue and of capital expenditure for years ahead with provisional financial 
arrangements to correspond.'' 

As I have said, the existing system fails because we have not got 
that security in regard to the revenue portion of the programme. That 
is our first and our main objection to the present system of railway 
finance. Let me develop further objections. A convenient term for 
the revenue portion of our rehabilitation programme is programme 
revenue expenditure That is the term we use. That expenditure is 
not voted till March, and it is voted in March for the year beginning on 
the . 1st April next. This delay in giving' us our financiaL grants is oiie 
reason why we usually find difficulty in spending fully the grants for 
programme revenue expenditure which we get. Now, what happens ? 
The unexpended balances of these grants go into our surplus. They 
represent money which is ear-marked for the purpose of keeping our 
.railway property in proper order. /Nevertheless, they go into the sur- 
plus. They are merged in general revenuevS ; no part comes back to 
the railways. Indeed under the present system it is quite impossible to 
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ino.'ko provision for arrears of renev/als or arrears of depreciation. We 
I'lad a committee on tlie question of depreciation wlrieli examined the 
Tviiole subject about a year and a half ago. That Committee found 
that the arrears of our renewals which had accrued during the v/ar 
'when, 'our surpluses^:' were taken by 'general' re'Venue>s .for their'' 
poses amounted to no less than 18 J crores of rupees, and that hgiiro was 
accepted by the Retrenchment Committee.'; In these proposals .which I 
am now putting before you we make no claim on general revenues for 
that money, but I think that the House will see that a system ^ vdiieh 
allows arrears to pile up in that way without making any provision for 
tliem luiLst be a faulty system. The system again fails psychologically. 
We Vvdio are responsible for the running of railways are not given any 
indiieeincnt to economise. If by taking thought vre effect eeononiies, 
the benelit of those economies goes entirely to general revenues ; nothing 
coioes to us. Again, under the present system there are no railway 
reserves. Imagine a great commercial concern' without reserves I It 
is particularly embarrassing to Railways, for, as every one knov/s, the 
prosperity of the Railways depends upon the state of the season and the 
state of trade. Again, the present system is inconvenient to the Finance 
department. It leads to violent fluctuations in the returns from Rail- 
ways, and those fluctuations are necessarily most embarrassing to any one 
who has to make the budget. 

Now, Sir, perhaps I may siimmarhse very briefly the objects, which 
VTQ have in view in submitting this reform for adoption by this House, 
la the first place, as far as State railways are concerned, we v/ant 1o 
abolish alLOgetlier this system of programme revenue voted for a year. 
We want to establish a proper depreciation fund, a depreciation fund 
aiTanged in a scientifle and intelligible manner. Secondly, v/e want to 
build up raihvay reserves. We want to build them up in order that our 
finarices may be more elastic, in order that wc may have x^^-ovision to 
equalise dividends. And generally, \ve want, to introduce a system of 
i? nance which, while maintaining unimpaired the coniroi of tliis House 
and while ensuring to general reyemies a fair return from their railway 
])roperty, will be more suited to the needs cf a vast commercial uiidex*- 
taking. Finally, and most important of all, we wuint to establish a 
principle. It is right and proper that the tax-payer, the State, should 
get a fmr and stable return from the money it has spent on its Railways ; 
but if you go further, if you take from the Raihvays more than that 
fair return, then you are indulging in a concealed -way in one of the 
most vicious forms of taxation, namely, a tax on transpoxTation. Ono 
of the objects we have most at heart in putting these proposals before 
this House is to establish that prineixfle. 

These then are the reasons v/hy-.vve are ' asking the House to 
accept this reform wdiieh wms insistently pressed by the Ac- 
worth Committee, namely, the 'reform of separating your raihvay from 
‘ general finance. We 'considered -the possibility of legis- 

■ la ting in the matter, but'wm decided /that it would be ■ preferable" to 
proceed in the manner suggested in the ■Resolution ; that is, we deedded 
that it would be preferable to ask this House 'to agree to a eoiiyentlon. 
There are some advantages 'in a convention wFich can be aAiustecl from 
time to ti?iie to varying needs ^and difficulties. It can even be adjusied 
to the 'ordered progress of the constitution.- ■ It was always our inten- 
tion, whatever the arrangements we might come to with Ahe House, 
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tl'nl; those arrungGiiionts should 'he-: subject ;. to-periodical/reTisiou/';:^ 
t!>o Ilonse will see that on the reeO'inmeiidatloB. of';, the; CoHisuitteeoav:^ 
have ilrhiiilth}’' provided for this, in'; the last clause of the aineiuled 
lirsoIulioiL Tug operative part of the ' Resolution, at any rate in tin? 
aspect whicdi I am dealing, with., the question' at ■present, y' is;, eo 
tallied III the lirst five paragraphs., 

I will now take up the question. 'of the ■ fom - and ^ amoiini ;' of , 
eoiitributhni. 3s reg-iirds the form, ,I.,'do - npt,.^ Ihlnk^.liuit.^ I ;nee^^ 
very luueh siiice the Committee was nimiiimous on* that point. We 
p]'uTir.'SG that the eoiitribution should be based on the capital at charge 
on GDiDiivnvhul Ijaes and that , in ■ addition general revenues should get 
a sliare of ihe surplus 'vT'h.at. means Ahaf*' what ev'er ,,ne'w.' C'a.p.itai ', 

wc pul into this concerUy job will always get from railway revenues 
not only the ordinary interest 'eharges on. that capital l^ut one X)er cent. 
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dilition. I think the will^a'gree that that 
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g.iiion on Kaijways, for when we put new capital into :oew lines, it is 
yeai'S before we get a .return from it p but -let rne pass on to tii 3 amount 
of the contribution. Our original proposal w'as tliat tlx©, con'tril:na,^^^^ 
should be based on ilve-sixlhs of one per cent, on the capital at charge 
on commercial iriics 2)Ius one-fifth -'GX -' the -uurpliis^Vprofits* ' Wc" have' 
had coB-sidorahlc argiinienl about this pchnt in 'the, Conxiriittee, aii€l';:as 
The lion.se nuil see trom the amended Resolution moved by Sir Henry 
Moncrieif Smith, we have decided to accept the Cominitteehs^^proposai, 
ruimely, that the ainount of the contribution should be raised to one 
per cent, on tlm capital at charge plus one-fiitli of the s-arplus profits 
and, in addnion, xve have also agreed to"" the condition in clause (3) of 
tlie Kesoiution that if the amount available for tran.sxer to the rail- 
way reserve exceeds in any year three crores of rupees, only twm-thirds 
of the excess over the|tlwee crores should be transierred to the rail- 
way reserve, the remaining one-third accruing to general revenues. 
Before I go further into the question of the amount, I should just 
Idee to mai::e one point^ clear. Our proposal is that the contribution. 
^duHitd he la'isc-cl on the actuals of the peiiiiltimate year ; the reason for 
that is lliat i;he Fiiiancc Department may be in no doubt whatever as 
to tlie^exrict aaioirnt they are going to get, but in respoet of the current 
year, if our proposals are accepted, we propose to vary that condition. 
\fe propose to luxse the eontrilmtion in the current year^^on the 
^?ctfials o’f last year, and the reason for that is that it "woidd not 
he fair to my rl()n^.vurable friend on my right to base the contribution 
on the actiiais of 1922-23,'^ That happened to be a bad 3"ear and it was 
tdso a yttiv in xchieh we had not yet succeeded in getting the full 
bcmeflt; of flic lifchcape cuts* As a preliminary, a provisional arrange- 
iiifU'd.; ill i'iic iir-h jvf-ar we propose to base the contributions on the 
acJjiulx of last, year* Now if the proposals in the ameiuled Resoliitiyu 
are accepted, it means that in the current year -wc shall pay to genera! 
rereiiTics a gross cciitribiifioii of nearly 639 lalvh?^ of rirnces. But 
from that you luivc got to deduct the loss on the working cf fdrategie 
Hiuts and the interest on the capital ;on strategic Ones, and so dlie net 
eoritri!)Titioii in the current year wilb-Be Rs. 5,19,19,000 ; that is to say, 
the e£ect of our accepting the proposal ■ of... the Ckruiinittee is|tiiat'we 
shall pa3" Rs. -73, lakhs more than, wc 'eonteniplated when we 'made 
our original suggestion. A cbntributiohf.of five-sixths of oi^e per 
cent, of the capital at charge plus nne-fifth , of' the, surplus profits 
would have yielded us in the' current -year 446 , lakhs. ; We are' 'now 
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raising tliat coiitribution to 519 lakhs.' Now the first point of course 
that the House will want to be satished on is this — they will want to 
know whether the contribution of that amount is enough. The iirst 
point I have to make in regard to this is, I should like the House to 
realize, that any figure wc may take for the ccntribiition must be 
more or less an. arbitrary figure, and the main point I think which 
the House oiiglit to bear in mind is this, that the more you take from 
the Kailv/ays, the longer you postpone the day Vvdien vre can reduce 
rates and fares, and the longer you, maintain rates and .fares at. a 
high level. I should also like to make it perfectly clear, with refer- 
ence to an amendment of which I see notice has been given, tluit 
in addition to this gross contribution of 639 laklus we expect to pay 
in the current year interest charges amounting to nearly 2-1 crores, 
that is to say, in all we shall pay in the current year something like 
.Rs. 301 erores, those 301 crores be.ing made up partly of our interest 
charges and partly of the dividend 'which we pay to the general tax- 
payer. Again,,jE the House will turn to the statement on page 9 of 
the memorandum circulated by Mr. Parsons, they -will find that in 
the current year our earnings ; according to our budget estimates 
will be 5.13 per cent, of the eaxrltal at charge. I have brought that 
point out because 1 think that an:uvers the criticisms of those who 
think that the introduction of this reform should be postponed imtii 
the railways come to a more normal working. I am sure the House 
will realize and will agree that when we get a return of 51 per cent, 
on our property we reach the standard of revenue which ^ve should 
reasonably expect from it. 

The next point I wish to bring out is that the House has got to 
remember that we have to pay this one per cent, on all our capital 
at charge on commercial lines. I have just referred to the fact that it 
takes some years before wc get a return upon new capital, especially 
,new capital sunk in new lines. Further, we undertake to the 
dividend year by year and we take the risk of the season. When the 
season is good and trade is good, our earnings go up ; when the seas.ni 
.is bad and trade is bad, our earnings go down. But whatever tlie 
state of the season, whatever the state of trade, we undertake to pa}^ 
this dividend year by year. We have to take that consideration into 
account in deciding whether the dividend is sufficient or not. It seems 
to me therefore that the real queslxon is, not whether general 
revenues are getting enough but whether they are not taking from 
the .Railways too much. And I should like to explain the reasons 
why we have agreed to this enhanced contribution. There is only 
one reason, and that is this. We exjieet this year to be a good year, 
and I hope the House will follow me carefally here for I do not 
.want them to accuse me in March next of having tried to mislead them 
into accepting these proposals by concealing our hopes in regard to 
the current year. We have only got four months' actuals to go upon, 
and it is too early to prophesy yrlth absolute confidence, but so far, 
we have undoubtedly done tvell, and Mr. Parsons hopes that at Ihe 
.,end of this year we may be a net two crores better than our Budget 
estimates. Of course we may do bettor, still, but it would be unsafe 
to count on that. But if Mr. Ramns hopes are realized, it means 
■that shall not only be able to: pay to general revenues this net 
contribution of 519 lakhs but ., we .also hope to put. into /the railway 
Teserve something like Es,.2i nrores. , And it is only because we hoxxe 
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to begin year, veith this 21 crores oi rupee:-:, in oiir i’eserve, that 
we can agree to this contribution. 1 should like to enipliasise again 
th(^ learnt 1 made be tore that the main point that the House shoiih! 
look to in deciding this question is not whether or nut this contribu- 
tion is enough or too much, but that if you take too big a eontribu- 
tion you ordy succeed in maintaining rates and fares at too high a 
level. ■ ' ■ _ ■ . 

I should just like to refer yqtj briefly now to two iroints. One is 
the depreciation fund. We want altogether to abolish this system 
of Programme Revenue in so far as the State lines are concerned. 
We want to replace it by a properly arranged depreciation fund. At 
the suggestion of the Central Advisory Council about 18 months ago, 
we ap])ointed a Committee to inquire into the whole of this question. 
We were not able to accept all their recommendations, but that Com- 
mittee did furnish us with very valuable information regarding the 
life of our different classes of wasting assets. As a result of their 
report, we hope to be able to establish this fund and we hope to be 
able to pay into this fund a yearly contribution based, as I have said, 
upon intelligible and scientific calculations ; and as a result of that, 
we hope that v/e shall have in the riind eventually enough to replace 
the cost of each class of wasting a.ssct when that asset is worn out ; 
and if we can do that, then we shall be able to carry out another 
important reform suggested to us by the Incheape Committee, namely, 
the reallocation between Capital and Revenue so as to relieve, tem- 
porarily at any rate, the charge upon Revenue. We cannot do that 
at present wdth Company Railways, because it would not be in . our 
interest to relieve Revenue Charges of Company Railways too much. 
But I should like to emphasise the point that if we establish this 
Fund, everything that goes into the Fund and everything that comes 
out of the Fund will be subject to the vote of this Assembly, and I may 
say the same will be the case with the railway reserves. It will re- 
quire a vote of the Assembly to pass money into the reserve and also 
requires a vote of the Assembly to pass money out of the reserve. The. 
value of these reserves to us will be not only that they will serve as 
equalisation of dividend fund, but that they will also enable us to 
make up for arrears of depreciation, and finally — ^and this is one of 
the most important benefits we hope to get from this fund — it will 
enable us to adopt a bolder Railway policy. It will enable as to take 
our courage in both hands and to reduce rates and fares. 

Now, Sir, I pass on to a question which I know is exercising the 
minds of some Honourable Members very much, namely, the question 
whether these proposals of ours will eflgect the control which the 
Assembly now exercises over our finances, and of course through its 
control over our finances, the Assembly influences our policy. Mr. 
Parsons has circulated a very long memorandum upon that subject, 
and I hope that that memorandum has satisfied everybody in this House 
that the effect of these proposals will not be to impair the control 
of the Assembly over the Railway budget. Of course if the Assembly 
accepts the^e proposals, they ;will not have so much inducement to 
make big cuts in our budget, for the effect of these cuts will not foe' 
to benefit general revenues. T’hey will merely go into the railway 
reservers. That I. admit,, but. at; the same, time, the House will realise 
that those cuts will be vezy embarrassing, Just as embarrassing as they 
L5DPI ' ■ , q '\ . 
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are now, to the Government of India. Supposing for example, al- 
though I hope it A?iil not happen, that the Assemblj’’ decides to cut 
down the provision for the Railway Board establishment. Well, if 
they do that, that money will go into the railway reserve, but we shall 
not be able to pay those establishments, rinless the Governor General 
in Council decides to restore that grant, that is to say, we shall be 
placed in precisely the same awkward predicament that %ve are placed 
in now. 

Then, again, Sir, it has been suggested to me that it would be 
dangerous for the Assembly to agree to these proposals, because if they 
did, they would be admitting the principle that the Railways are a com- 
merciar department, and that, when in the future they press upon us 
any particular question in which they are very interested, such as 
Indianisation, or something of the kind, they will be always open to 
the retort. “ You declared the Railway Department to be a com- 
mercial department, you have laid upon us the obligation to pay a heavy 
eontribiAion every year and we cannot do what you v.’ant consistently 
with efficiency and economy.” I have tried my very be.st to state 
as fairly as I can the argument as it was stated to me. On it the first 
point 1 would like to mention is that you will not be any the worse 
off than you are now in that particular matter. Secondly, I wmuld 
like to bring out the following facts. The Railway Board have been 
.working at the separation for the last 15 months. All our activities 
in the Railway Board have been orientated with reference to this day, 
the day when we hope to get separation. Now, Sir, in spite of that 
fact we have not raised any objection to various measures which .1 
know this House took great interest in. We did not ask for a lower 
contribution on account of the Act w'hieh removed the exemption of 
Government Stores from import duty. We did not ask for any lower 
contribution on account of the Steel Protection Act, in spite of the 
fact that these two Acts will increase onr Revenue charges in the 
Railway Department by 40 lakhs per annum. May I remark paren- 
thetically that if this separation proposal goes through, those 40 lakhs 
per annum are a real gain to the tax-payer ; if the separation proposal 
does not go through, there will be no gain to the tax-payer at all. 
It will merely be transferring from one pocket to another. Let me 
point out certain con-slderations on the other side. In the first place, 
we are perfectly convinced, on these benches at any rate, that these 
proposals point out the true direction in which this Assembly can 
enforce economy and efficiency in our Railway maintenance. Secondly, 
I hold that the proposals will have the effect of increasing, rather 
than impairing, the control of this Assembly. If the proposal were 
accepted, we shall no longer be debarred from putting up the Rail- 
way budget in advance of the Honourable Finance Member’s speecii. 
We hope that we may he able to put up the Railway budget, say in 
February and to allow longer time for the discussion than is possible 
at present. We may be able to go even further and put the Railway 
budget up to this House in September, but that involves an amend- 
ment of the Government of India Act, and it is a matter for the future. 
Again, we have undertaken to examine the form of our budget, 
examine the number of votes into which it is divided and to see 
whether we can improve generally the way in which we pilt our 
budget before you, in order that you hiay exbreise yOuf controT better. 
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Again, we have agreed to tiie reconstitution of the Central Advisory 
Council on a very popular basis." We have agreed to the institution of 
a Standing RailAvay h'inance Committee, and 1 think that what I have 
said in that respect will show that we do not fear your control ; indeed 
we weleome it. I do hope the House will realise .that nothing is further 
from our thouglils in putting these proposals before the House than 
that we should impair in any"way'tlie control of this House. That was 
never our intention. Our intention '-was' merely to put up to . the House 
an administrative and flnanciai form to which we attach the greatest 
importance. We are convinced that unless this House adopts that reform, 
we shall never be able to manage our Railways as efficiently and economic- 
ally as they should be managed. 

Xo^Y, Sir, I have laid all my cards on the table both here and in 
these Committees. I claim that we have concealed absolutely nothing 
from the I^iembers of this House. There is no catch of any sort or kind 
In these proposals. We have been working at them for the last 15 months,, 
because we are satisfied tliat these proposals will lead to vhat is best 
for Indian Railways, and that means for Indian trade, Indian Commerce 
and the Indian tax-payer. May I wind up by an appeal to 
this House. May I express the hope that this House will take these 
proposals in the spirit in which we offer them, that they will consider 
them purely on their merits and that they will co-operate with us. We 
may be bureaucrats, ])ut the House must realise that we are just as 
keen on the interests of India as an^^body in this House. And we have 
put up these xmoposals because we are satisfied that they are in the 
real interests of India. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants' Chamber ; Indian 
Commerce) : Sir, I rise to move the follo%ving amendment to the amended 
Resolution now before the House : 

Add the following as an additional clause to the amended Kesolution : 

* Clause 9, The above proposals be given effect to provided the Government 
airree to the foilowinir : 

(a) That no Eaxhvay Line now under State management and no Eailway 

Line now managed by a Company whose contract may hereafter expire 
should be handed over to Company management without the previous 
approval of the Legislative Assembly ; 

(b) That the railway services should be rapidly India nised, and further that 

Indians sliould be appointed as Members "of the Bailway Board as early 
as possible ^ ^ ' 

Before I begin my remarks on this amendment, I think the whole House 
will agree with me if I say that the Honourable the Commerce Member 
has treated the House to one of those clear and fluent speeches which he 
is generally aceastomed to deliver in this House, whenever he moves an 
important subject — speeches wffiieh show the great grasp and his usual 
broad view that the Honourable Mei^ber takes in handling questions of 
such importance as this. I wish, Sir, also to make it clear that I move 
this amendment on behalf of the Nationalist Party in the Assembly. TM 
Honourable the Commerce Member observed in the preliminary observa* 
tions that the matter that he has now put before the House is one of vital 
importance to the Railways of India, He further gave figures to the 
House showing what a great machine .the Railways of India were to hanMb 
and what an important asset yit'ls to,’ the ■ tax-payer of India. . The^, Sir, 

■ we ' exactly the grounds' why I wish to put before the House Ofertaift 
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subjeetss which have been fully discussed both in the sub-conimittee and 
in the committee appointed by the House and which should be brought 
to the nntiee of thi>s House in a prominent manner in the form of an 
amendment. I need hardly say that this House, as representing the tax- 
payers of India who lvd\e put in crores and erores of rupees either directly 
or indirectly for the Railways of India, is very jealous that the people 
and the tax-])ayer sliould now begin to get the fullest advantage out of 
their investment. And it is with this aim that this House may vvisli to 
assert its right in regard to having a substantial say in conneetion with 
any change in the Railway policy that may be follovred by the Government 
of Indio. 

The Honourable Commerce I^Iember referred to the number of state- 
ment. s put up by Mr. Parsons before the Commit- 
^ tee and wliich are now circulated to the Assembly, 

and generally speaking to the great ability with which Mr. Parsons served 
an tlie requirements of the members of the Committee. I wish to join 
in that expression of appreciation as a non-official Member connected with 
this question both in the sub-committee and committee stages. I do not 
thinly the Honourable Commerce Member will misunderstand me if I say 
that working on the sub-committee and committee on these occasions, a 
non-official member like me was greatly impressed by the great zeal and 
energy and readine.ss with which Government officials from the Chief 
Commissioner of Railways downwards worked in order to prepare this 
subject for the Assembly at this stage. I do not think I will be mis- 
understood when I say that many non-official members would like the 
same zeal to be shown by Government officials in other similarly important 
subjects which may be hanging fire before the Assembly. But I would 
like, Sir, just to strike a discordant note here and point out to the Honour- 
able Commerce Member one particular subject in which I am afraid the 
members of the sub-committee and committee did not get the information 
that they sought. There is no doubt that this subject of separation of 
the two budgets is an important subject. Indeed the Government of 
India themselves have taken the best part of three years to make up their 
minds about it. The subject was before the Assembly in December 1921 
when they had a special meeting of their committee in Calcutta and the 
matter was put off for further consideration and fuller examination. The 
subject therefore must have needed considerable correspondence and 
exchange of despatches between the Secretary of State and the Govern- 
ment of India as regards, firstly, whether the Secretary of State was 
prepared to give this additional power to the Government of India or to 
this Assembly, and, secondly, as to the details of the powers which he is 
prepared to give up on agreeing to the separation of budgets. I under- 
stood at the sub-committee meeting that the Government of India were 
not prepared to take the committee into their confidence as far as these 
despatches were concerned. 

. Diwan Bahadur T, Rangachariar (Madras City : Non-Muliammadan 
Urban) : What is the additional power ? 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : The power of devolution from the 
Secretary of State to the Government of India, about which you heard a 

I do not I^now whether in such an inEportant su*bjeet like this, when 
the Government of India^ claim that they put all their cards on the table. 
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there '^vas anything in the eonstitiition which prevented from taking 

the members of the committee into^Aheir confidence by letting them see 
eopit‘'^ <-f the despatches between the Government of India and the Secretary 
of Mate. I dare say there may be nothing Ina which v;e may benefit 
by a perusal of these despatelies ; but at the same time I mention this 
X>ariieaiarly because the HonGUimfoie Gommeree Member eiaiined it as 
his usual practice that he had put his cards on the table. The fact of his 
inability to iiut the despatches between the Government of India and 
the S'(s'-retary of State ai: the disposal of this House has undoubtedly led 
to some sort of justifiable suspicion by the members of the eoinmittee as to 
why these despatches were being withheld. 

s:hi% there are five minutes of dissent in the Committee’s IleporL I 
pro|)ose to deal with the last in in ute, the one- Vviiieh partieulariy refers to 
the three conditions mentioned in para. 6 of the Committee’s Report. 
Willi your permission, Sir, I hope the House will allow me to deal first 
with condition No. 2 mentioned in para. 6 of the Committee’s Report, 
that no railways should be handed over to a private company without 
the prior approval of the Legislative Assembly. I think this is the one 
condition named by the dissenting members on the Committee, which really 
has given rise to certain apprehensions in the mind of the Government of 
India. I would like, Sir, to put before the House, as fully and as im- 
partially as I can, the reasons why this House should insist that when 
they agree to the sex>aration of the budgets, and that within certain 
limits the railwaj’^ revenue may be handled by officers appointed b}- the 
Gowrnment of India, it is o:^y right that they should at the same time 
make sure that whilst devising this very necessary method of putting 
State management on an unassailable basis none of their property shall 
be taken out of State management and transferred to Company manage- 
ment without the express approval of this House. 

To begin with. Sir, the Honourable Commerce Member himself moved 
an amendment in the Assembly on the 27th Pel:>ruary 1923, when the 
Assembly decided upon State management of Indian railways, withou!: any 
qualification. lie pressed and indeed took the House to a division on the 
following. He said that he thought that 

, efforts should be continued to concert measures with the object of over 

:jue or other of the two railways (t'.o., the East Indian Kailway and the Great Indian 
Fellin' Ilia Kailway) after such groujiing as may be necessary to an indigenous company 
saleuiated to give India the benejSts of real Company management. ^ ^ 

An amendment to this elleet was moved Iby the Honourable Member 
himself and was lost in the House. Later on, in the Administration 
Report of Indian Railways for 1922-23 it is stated that Government propose 
to continue these efforts to take over these railways eventually on the 
basis of real Company management. Subsequent to this, as the House 
knows now, because it has been repeated ad nauseam , Diwan Bahadur 
Ramachandra Rao moved a Resolution sajung that whenever there was a 
contract to be made by the Government for the woiddng of State rail- 
w’ays, the contract should be placed on the table of the House before being 
finally confirmed. Thaf Resolution, although passed without a division, 
has been rejected by the Government of India. All this may, I think, 
very reasonably be taken to deepen the apprehensions of many of the 
Members of this Assembly. The Government may, above the heads of 
the Assembly and indeed without their knowledge, enter into a contract 
either themselves, or the Secretary of State may do it, to have either the 
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East iBdian Eaiiway or the Great Indian Peninsula Eailwaj, or any of 
the railways in India, managed by a company. The minority section of 
the Acworth Committee in their Eeport submitted two schemes of Company 
management. The Eaiiway Board circularising various commercial bodies 
in India and the Provincial Governments in their letter put forward two 
more schemes of Company management. In spite of all these the Assembly 
came to a decision in favour of State management. In spite of all this 
we hear constantly from Government that they are in search of a species 
of managem.ent of certain railways which can he said to be '' renl 
Company management. Is it unreasonable for this House, wdien they 
agree to an important reform of the nature of separation of the budgets 
and 01 the nature indicated, that cer!ain revenues of the Railways shall 
be handled by the executive officers of the Eaiiway Department ■without 
any right to this House unless they broke the convention to touch those 
monies. I wonder, ^vhen such reforms are under consideration, if it is 
wrong for this House to say to the Government that, vdiilst they devise 
a better and sure method for successful handling of State management of 
railways, Government shall also give an undertaking that they wdll not 
use the power which they claim they have of handing over any of the 
railways of India to Company management at their discretion. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : May I correct a statement made 
by the Honourable Member. The Honourable Member has just stated 
that the House is asked to agree now that cexdain revenues of the Govern- 
ment of India shall be managed by certain officials of the railways. I am 
afraid the Honourable Member has not understood what I have said. I 
presume lie is referring to the depreciation fund and the reserve fund, and 
I thought I made it perfectly clear that any money which comes into 
such funds must be voted by this House, and that this House’s vote wdll 
be required to any money wliich is expended from either fund. The posi- 
tion will not be different from what it is already. 

Sir Furshotamdas Thakurdas : I have no doubt T have understood 
the position absolutely clearly indeed my wmrking on the two Committees 
would be useless if I had not correctly understood the wffiole scheme. I 
really do not remember if I expressed myself clearly, but I wdll make 
myself clear. This House to-day refuses, if it passes this proposal, to 
separate the two budgets, to take anything from the raihvay budget, even 
if the use that they may make of that money will be to let it remain in 
the reserve fund ; to that extent the House is making a self-denial. I do 
not know if the Honourable the Commerce Member v/ill agree Avith me 
there ; is that all right ? 

The Honourable Sir Charles .Innes;-:. 

Sir Furshotamdas Thakurdas : May I ask the Commerce Member 
then what happens in ease there is a separation of the budgets this House 
makes a cut of 50 lakhs of rupees at budget time ; are you going to hand 
it over to the Finance Department ,! 

^ The Honourable Sir Charles Innes;: As I said, that money, will pass 
into the reserve fund. What the Honourable Member said was that these 
revenues will be managed by Government officials. What I am trying to 
point out is that no expenditure can be made from that reserve fund without 
the vote of this House. '■ .p_ ’ 

, Sir Purshotanadp Thakurdas’::/ 1 ^thought' I said to the Hopourable 
Member, when he objected first, that I Wanted to make myself quite clear* 
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Will tlic Honourable Member. say wliat he thinks about what I said sub- 
seqiumtiy 1 I will taekhi this point that the Honourable Member has 
raised. there is a defleit of a erore and a liaif of rufa‘es in 

the budget of tiie (n)untry, and supposing the Exeeiitive Government put 
before this House suggestions for additional taxation wliieli tills House do 
not wish to aeeept. This House wish to make up for tlie deheit by cuts 
here and cuts there. The It ail w-ay- 'Department as one" of the biggest 
deparimenls of the Government of India must eome in for their siiare^ 
and suprejsirig they want to make a cut of 50 lakhs of rupees there, they 
may make iue cut, hut the ariioiint will not go to the Finance Member. 
That is the point I had In my mind. I know that the separation of the 
budgets is mainly intended for this purpose, namely, that w'e shall take from 
the Ibiilways only an agreed amount and leave the rest to the Railways, 
to be used in various directions, as indicated by the Honourable the 
ComniiU'ce IMember. The fact however remains that the xissembly do 
say to-day, as representing the tax-payer, that in order that this com- 
mereifii machine may be well conducted, steadily conducted from year 
to year, %ve will forego this advantage whieli we got till now. I do not 
thinlv that can be denied. I therefore feel that, when W'e are coming to 
an arrangement like this, it is only fair and reasonable that the House 
should say to the Executive Government that we wish that, whilst %ve 
agree to this administrative reform, so important as it is, you agree in 
your turn that you will alhwv us full opportimity of giving the Raihvays 
a full trial in State management and will not hand over the Railways 
without our consent to wiiat is called Company management, even if you 
eoiikl discover a real Company-management system. That, Sir, is the 
main ground on wiiieh there was substantial difference in this Committee. 
I feel that wiiilst 1 aui a very strong advocate of this administrative 
reform, 'whilst I should be extremely sorry if the Government of India 
insisted upon their inability, as they put it, to give this undertaking which 
I think is the just due of this Assembly as representing the tax-payer of 
India, if this reform had to be postponed, nobody would be more sorry than 
myself ; in fact I am one of those w^ho signed the Aeworth Committee’s 
Report, and ^vho also has said, what the Honourable the Commerce Member 
has read from the majority report of that Committee, that we make this 
recommendation for State management with the caveat that the finances 
hereafter would be provided in a more correct manner. But the Aeworth 
Coinmiltee only took cognisance of what it was appointed to examine. The 
main question is, there is this power, and as I have shown by the various 
incidents I have referred to, beginning with the Honourable the Commerce 
Member’s motion when he moved that amendment in the Assembly two 
years back, there appears to be something lurking in the background, and 
it is quite possible wdien there is something in the nature of what the 
Executive Government think is real Ooinpany management, one of the 
railways of India may be handed over for such real Company manage- 
ment. If tlie Government of India have nothing to hide, nothing to 
conceal from this Assembly, nothing to be afraid of, may I ask -wliy they 
should distrust this Assembly to such an extent that they will not coip.e 
to this Assembly and say, Here we have this substantial scheme, we 
would like you to consider it ? Do they really think this Asseuibly is 
incapable of appreciating the advantages of real Company managemeiit 
agreeing tp it, that’ tbpy sbyould '’■•refiisahto" agree to this very simple 
Convention, a convention which' by .the,' 'way t feel shpuld/hot bp diMcult 
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for them to agree to if they really mean not to go past what has now been 

suggested. 

Sir, there is one further subject that I would like to remind the House 
of. My Honourable friends from Madras will remember the year 1910^ 
when the Bontli Indian Eailwayy in spite of the great gTievaiices of the 
Madras public against the management of that Railwa}?', was handed over, 
or to be more accurate, the contract regarding %vhich was renewed with that 
same Company, not only over the heads of the Governme.nt of Madras^ 
but over the heads of the Goveimment of India. I remember it verj 
clearly being mentioned to the Acworth Committee by many witnesses 
in Madras that it was only when a Reuter’s telegram came out here, that 
the Government of Madras wired to the Government of India, only to 
learn that the Government of India had also learnt of that contract having 
been renewed by the Secretary of State after all the formalities were put 
through. I am sure, Sir, we do not want any repetition of this to happen 
again. 

I will come, Sir, now to a question which may be put to me, namely^ 
if the Secretary of State and the Government of India enjoy the powers 
of entering into these contracts without consulting the Assembly, what 
are you going to gain by insisting upon it at this stage f I wish, Sir^ 
that the House will bear with me when I try to reply to this question 
which I am anticipating, because I am sure some Honourable Member or 
other is bound to put it to me, not by a reply, but by asking another 
question. Let us consider what w^e are likely to lose in ease Government 
absolutely refuse to agree to this administrative reform on the ground that 
they do not see their way to give the undertaking “we require. The 
Honourable the Commerce Member has sufficiently emphasised here the 
grave manner in w’hich the Acwmrth Gommittee pressed that the financial 
India have been tr3ing to make up for their past lapses. Rs, 150 
crores have been sanctioned by this Assembly for capital funds, 
the immediate rehabilitation and betterment of existing lines. That 150 
crores. I understand, is to be spent within five years beginning with 1922, 
if I mistake not. I do not think I am incorrect in saying that the Railway 
Department are not able to spend at the rate of 30 crores a year and there 
is no question of their needing more than that 150 crores until the year 
1926-1927. So much for the immediate rehabilitation and betterment of 
existing lines. The next question that remains is repairs and renewmk 
from the revenues. Now, Sir, there also I expect that with the experience 
which the public of India and this Assembly has had till now of wdiat 
happened, owing to the lapse during the war period by the then Govern* 
ment of India and the then Bhnanec xMember, it is hardly likely that there 
is going to be a repetition of the same neglect over again. I still maintain 
and I repeat that I would like this administrative reform to come into 
force immediately but I feel that whilst this administrative reform is 
agreed to by this Assembly and while this Assembly agrees to forego what 
I have just indicated in the course of a few questions and answers with my 
friend opposite, it is only due to this Assembly that the Executive Govern- 
ment should give the assurance which is indicated in condition 2 of clause 
6 of the report. I wish, Sir, just to point out that the Honourable the 
Commerce Member himself admitted that the separation of budgets is to 
^-PPly only to State-managed railways and not to Company-managed rail- 
ways. As far as the Company-managed, railways are concfernedj their 
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budgets and their relations ■ to;' the ■ Go:vernm.ent . ..of India ..are- 
to continue as they have -eontiniied."- heretofore. 1 reiiiember a few 
figures wliieli were asked for and which were given as approximate 
figures. k)f the total gross revenue of 96 exvjres of rupees from the llail- 
ways of India, ahoiii 24 crores ^vas given as the gross re\xmue from State 
lines at present managed by the Stale. Vv^iien tiie East Indian ilaiiwaj 
and the Great Indian Peninsiila Railway are transferred to State manage- 
ment by next June, this figure of 24 crores is likely to go up to anything 
between GO and 70 crores., out of a giMss revenue of 96 erorcs for all India. 
I really w'onder, tvlien w'e have so many other Company-niMnaged lines 
at jmesent ■which we cannot touch, and the last line vrill not fall due till 
1950, wliether this A.ssembiy can be said to be greedy if it wants additional 
power, in the shape of a substantial sry regarding viio shall or shall not 
manage the Raihvays of India Iiereufter. 

Mr. President : I must ask the Honourable Member now to bring 
Ms remarks to a close.. 

Sir Pnrshotamdas Thakurdas : Conditions Nos. 1 and 3 of paragraph 
6 of the report deal with the question that Indians shoiiid be fairly 
represented on tlie Iiaihvay Board and that the Indian railway services 
should be rapidly Indianised. I shall very briefly indicate the reasons 
why the dissenting members thought it necessary to refer to these two 
ambitions of the Indian public. It is true. Sir, that the Railways of 
India are very valuable and very important commercial enterprises but 
the public of India wish to look upon the Raihvays of India also as national 
assets and they agree to the commercial management of these Railways- 
only as far as is compatible with their national aspirations and wuth their 
national advaneejnent. It is no good saying that these Railways must 
be managed in a cheeseparing spirit of economy, so that whatever may 
happen to the ambition of Indians either in the matter of Indianisation 
or in due eneonragement by purchase of stores from India in order that 
the industries of India may he built up, this Assembly could agree to 
commereialisation or to the commercial management of Indian Railways. 
That is a fundamental difference betw’een some influential sections in the 
country and the Indian public and I think it is right that that difference 
should be substantially brought to the surface and should be emphasised 
at this particular juncture in order that there may be no misunderstanding 
hereafter whenever the Assembly ask for more Indianisation or more- 
powers of purchase of local stores by the Railways of India. The Honour- 
able the Commerce Member referred to this demand, and if I did not 
omit to hear some part of his remarks, I am afraid his reply in connection 
•with this struck me as being rather disappointing and halting. It is- 
certainly a fact that consistent demands have been made by the Indian 
public for years now in these directions. They feel that they have a right 
to and ought to have a greater hand in the management of the Indian 
Railways. It may be quite true that it will take a little time to train 
them up but this question must be agreed to 'without the least hesitation 
or shadow of a doubt that w^hatever the ease, -^vhether you separate the 
budgets or not, the Assembly will be justified year in and year out in 
pressing that there should be more and swifter Indianisation of the rail- 
way services in India and that the Indian Railways must encourage, of 
course within due and reasonable bounds, and must make it their goal,, 
the purchase of stores in India in order that India may build up her 
industries. I feel, Sir, that a good deal of stress is always laid down 
L5DPI . . . * ■ q2 
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on occasions like this on efficiency.” I know that this is being brought 
up every time whenever there is a question of any commercial department 
■or indeed any department of the Government of India having to take up 
more Indians. I would only here repeat what Lord Lytton said w^e do 
not employ natives more largely because they are not w-ell qualified and 
they are not well qualified because w^'e do not emx)loy them enough. ^ ^ This 
is the vicious circle in which India has moved wdth immense patience for 
the last 50 years, and as far as the Eailways are concerned for the last 
75 years. Indians patience is at an end and whether wm have the separa- 
tion of budgets or not, let it be understood without any doubt hereafter 
that Indians expect the Eailways of India, which are the property of the 
tax-payer in India, to be worked commercially side by side, and, as far as 
that may be compatible, wdth their being the most important and national 
asset of India. I move my amendment. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : Sir, the amendment which has 
been moved by the Honourable Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas takes the 
form of an additional clause, but it is an additional clause wdiicli is also 
a conditional clause. The clause takes the form of saying that vvhile the 
recommendations in the Government ’s Resolution regarding the seiparation 
of railway finance from general finance should be carried out, they should 
be carried out otnly if the Government accept certain additional recom- 
mendations ; that is to say, if the Goveimment are unable to agree to carry 
out those additional recommendations, the proposal for the separation of 
railway finance from general finance falls to the ground — a proposal which 
in the view^ of the Government and in the view^ of the Honourable Member 
who moved this amendment is a very desirable administrative reform. But 
the gi'eater part of the speech of Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas was ex- 
traneous to the subject of separation of raihvay finance. He touched on 
that subject once at any rate when he said that he w^as a very strong advo- 
cate of this administrative reform, and yet he moves an amendment wdiich 
has no direct connection with separation ; and the inability of the Govern- 
ment to accept wdiich may result in the complete lo.ss of this desirable ad- 
ministrative reform. I am veiy sorry that the issue has become thus clouded. 
This is an administrative reform to which I attach very great importance, 
I believe that it will effect a direct economy in the management of the Rail- 
ways and that it will greatly aasist in the stabilization of the general Budget. 
Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas stated quite rightly that the reform is one 
w%ieh has been under consideration for nearly three j^'ears since the date 
of the Acwmrth Committee’s Report. At the same time I w'ould remind 
the House that the previous Assembly considered this matter and decided 
to, adjourn it for a year and a half. It has already therefore been once post- 
poned because of its difficulties by tlie Assembly. I may claim, Sir, that 
I have had a certain share in bringing this Resolution foiwvard to the stage 
which it has reached at the present moment. It is one of the reforms in 
the financial system of India wdnch attracted my attention fi^om the very 
first ; it is one to %?hich I have given .a great deal of time and a great deal 
of trouble. Mr. Hindley as the business manager of the Raihvays has from 
the very first co-operated most enthusiastically wdth the proposal, and 
if it had not been for his support, if , would not have reached the position 
that it has reached to-day. But at the same time it is essentially not a 
railway proposal any more than it is a financial proposal. At the risk 
of repeating what has already been: siid, I would like very briefly to go 
over the arguments for separation and act the position before the House in 
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the form in which I see it. I begin from the principle that the taxation 
of communieatif)iis is bad taxation. It is taxation which falls both on the 
producer and on the consumer. It raises prices for the consumer and re- 
duces prices for the producer and it decreases the volume both of internal 
and of external trade. In the initial stages of railway development in a 
country such as India there are many arguments for paying more atten- 
tion to the development of coinmunications than to making the Railways 
paj’, and that w^as the line that was taken by the CTOvernment of India in 
the earlier days of the Railways in India. But by general consent that 
stage has passed a^vay, and "we are ail I think at one in the view that the 
Riiiiways must pay their way. The Railways have the benefit of Govern- 
ment credit, and in so far as they are net Corn|)uny-iuauau‘ed they do not 
pay iiieoim*-taX. 'There is therefore sound reason askiirc' Railways to 
pay somctliing over and above their ex'jxmses and their interest. But T 
think such a contribution should be a sinnll one. And it should as far as 
possible be regular so that the Budget fgurcs from ^vear to year may not 
be disturbed by serious fluctuations due to temporary causes and the tem- 
porary causes may not prevent the raihvay authorities from pursuing a 
definite and deliberate policy. Tf the receipts in a particular year are less 
owing to special causes than had been expected, the general Budget should 
not have to fill up the gap, possibly by extra taxation, possibly by curtail- 
ing desirable expenditure in some other direction. If the receipts are 
larger, the general Budget should not be tempted to reduce other taxation, 
for example to give up some part of the Provincial contributions owing to 
some temporary excess receipts. Such reduction of taxation, such reduc- 
tion of Provincial contributions, should be made out of a definite and re- 
curring surplus of available income, not out of a temporary windfall. On 
the other hand, Railways cannot, even if it 'were desirable, increase rates 
and fares suddenly because the income of a particular year is less than they 
had reason to believe owing to temporary causes. Nor can they reduce 
them suddenly just because there is an exceptional and non-recurring in- 
crease. Nor is it desirable that Railways should have their expenditure 
curtailed owing to temporary causes due to the general position of the 
Budget unless there are very exceptional circumstances. What is wanted 
is some approximation in India to what has been recently introduced in 
England, a standard railw’'ay revenue. The Railw’-ays should pay a re- 
gular but limited contribution to the State over and above their -working 
expenses and interest. If they earn more, the surplus ought not to dis- 
appear in the general budget, but it ought to be credited to what I call in 
the first instance the Dividend Equalisation Fund, so that if in the next 
year receipts fall short, Railways might still be able to pay their contribu- 
tion, and if receipts in the next year are again in excess of the contribution, 
that is a sign not that the Raiiy/ays should pay an additional sum to the 
tax-payer, but that the time has come for reducing rates and fares. The 
Dividend Equalisation Fund then becomes a fund 'which enables the Rail- 
to make good the temporary loss of revenue wdiich invariably follows 
on a reduction of fares and rates. There is always a period during wmich 
the traffic is not increased to the, extent required as the result of the re- 
duction of rates to make up the loss in reyenne. A reserve is also needed to 
meet the co^t of any extra facilities or to enable the RaUways to carry 
through a regular programme of renewals and extension. It is the absence 
of any such arrangemeB,! that has ‘Ted 'to 'money beiiig taken by general 
revenues during the war from Railway receipts and credited finally to 
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general revenues. A good part of the money so taken did not represent 
any real surplus of earnings, but represented a depreciation of assets. It 
was impossible to obtain the materials required for renewals and repairs 
and maintenanee and the lines, rolling stock, etc., were depreciating and 
could not be kept up to the mark, not because the money was not there, 
but because the materials for repair could not be obtained. Yet, the re* 
suit of course was that there was a surplus of receipts over the actual ex- 
penditure and that went to general revenues. The state was really living 
on the depreciation of its assets. Such a Gonditioii of affairs is ]}Ot only 
objectionable in that you do not know what you are really earning, but 
it disheartens the KaiiVay authorities and is the last means i,o secure that 
they will work their undertaking economically. They will obviously spend 
their money on anything they can get at, rather tlian surrender it to the 
Finance i\fember. Let me simi up. The purposes of Eailway separation 
are a stabilised budget, a stabilised railway revenue, the securing to the 
Railways of a real incentive to economise and to work on commercial lines, 
and the provision of the right eonditions for maintenanee of continuity 
in Railway policy and enabling rates and fares tO' be reduced the moment 
the opportunity arises and facilities to be increased without cost to the 
'tax-payer.' ; 

Now, in considering these proposals the House has rightly concentrat- 
ed on two questions, the question ot the amount of the contribution and the 
question of the control of the Assembly. The amount of the contribu- 
tion is a question on wdiich more than one view can reasonably be held. 
It would be possible to ask for a larger contribution tluni I am ])eing made 
to ask for now. I confess my ow]i preference for the rather smaller con- 
tribution that the Government originally proposed. But I am now quite 
ready to support the Re.soliition as moved to-day. But the view I wmuld 
put quite shortly is that the ciiiestion of the contribution is simply this. 
If you ask for more, the probability of an early redueticn of rates and 
fares is poistponed : if you ask for less that probability is increased and the 
moment at which it is likely to arrive is hastened. That is really the only 
question that is left open in that matter. The question of the Assembly's 
control is much more difficult. It was an essential part of the Govern- 
ment's proposals that the opportunities for discussoin both by the Railway 
Finance Committee and by the Assembly should be increased and the 
methods for exercising the control should be improved. I have no doubt 
whatever that the technical control under the Government of India Act 
will be greatly improved by the Government proposals. But the Assembly 
expressed doubts as to the indirect results and I now come to Sir Pursho- 
tamdas’ amendment. He made the point that one of the results of agree- 
ing to separation would be that in the event of a deficit, the Assembly by 
convention were giving up their effective power to meet the deficit by a 
demand on the Railways. That, Sir, is perfectly true. The Assembly 
are being asked — and the Government are proposing themselves, the 
Finance Department is proposing — that the Assembly and the Government 
should lay down the proposition that taxation of communications is bad 
taxation, that in the event of additional taxation being required, which 
God forbid, that that should be imposed by some more desirable metliod 
than that of taxing the Railways. “We are asking the Assembly to agree to 
a convention that it wdll not in normal circumstances — obviously one cannot 
legislate for abnormal circumstances— that it will not in normal circum- 
stances trv to meet a deficit by taxing 'communications, by interfering with 
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its Railway property. The question of Indianisation, the question of 
State manageiueiit and the question of Stoi’es — ^no not tlie question of 
Stores— -are dirc.^etly raised by this amendment. The iirst point that I 
would like to make about this amendment is that it has strictly nothing 
whatever to do with the question of separation — strictly— that is to say 
that as things stand, (iovenjinent have theoretically the i*ight to say that 
they will have no Indians in the Railways. They have theoretically the 
right to say that they will buy stores always in the c!iea]>est market -with- 
out any reference to the question of purchase in India. They iiave the 
right lo decide without reference to the Assembly that they will create a 
Raihvay Company to take over a State-manag’cd line ; they have that right 
now. If the Assembly refuses separation, the (ioveriimeut will still 
have that right. If the Assembly agrees lo separation, the (jovenimeiit 
will still have that right. None of these questions are directly raised by 
the question of separation. They are all germane to Raiiv'ays ; that is 
ail they have in common. Noav, let me take tliese three questions. As 
regards Indianisatiou, the Cjovernment have already announced that they 
propose to accept the recommendations of the Lee Commission wliich pro- 
pose to* Indianise to the extent of 75 per cent, the Railway Engineering 
service. I do not think the Assembly have any reason to complain against 
the Government in the matter of the pace of Indianisation of the Railway 
staff. The Government are moving at the pace that they think is conducive 
to the best result for Indianisation itself. There is no conflict of opinion 
between the House and the Assembly as to the desirability of Indianisa- 
tion, 

Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer {Madras : Nominated Non-Official) : ‘Will 
Government agree not to transfer State-managed railways to Companies 
without the consent of the Assembly T ^ 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : The Honourable Member is 
again trying to mix up two subjects. I am always asking the House — -I 
really do appeal to them — to try and deal with one subject at «a time on 
its merits. It is just one of our difficulties that wffien we raise one subject, 
we always get off to another. I will now pass to the question of Stores 
management. The Government and the House are, I believe, at one in 
that matter. We have agreed with the House and it is merely a question 
•of getting the change made. There is no conflict of opinion between the 
House on that matter. So far as part (5) of this amendment goes — that 
the Railway services should be rapidly Indianised and further that Indians 
should be appointed as Members of the Railway Board as early as possi- 
ble — there is no kind of difference of opinion between the Government and 
the House, 

I now come to the question of State management. The Government 
.are asked to give an undertaking that no Railway line now managed by 
the State and no line now managed by a Company whose contract may here- 
after expire, should be handed over to Compart" management without the 
previous approval of the Legislative Assenibly. Nowq I may tell the House 
quite frankly, this is entirely an unreal issue. The Government are not. 
willing — and I do not think any^Gbvernment ought to be willing — to give 
ah undertaking in the form that is asked for. I may also tell the House 
quite frankly that it is not in Abe power. pLthe Government of India to 
4o it, that is to say, so“ far as the- undertaking concerned. But. what 
are the facts ? The Governmenl have already stated that they have 
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110 proposal under their consideration at the present moment for the 
establishment of a Company to manag'e a Stale line. But Government 
have agreed with the House that, if at any time a Company is to be formed 
to manage Slate Railways, one railway or more railways, grouped or other- 
wise, that Company must be a real Indian Company with Indian capital. 
The Government are further willing, if ever a proposal for establishing an 
Indian Company ivitli rupee capital is put forward to take over an exist- 
ing line, to bring that matter before the Railway Advisory Council. They 
are perfectly willing that, if the Railway Advisory Council or any member 
of it so desire, an opportunity shall be given for that matter to be brought 
before the House. That is — and I say this quite frankly — as far as it is 
in the power of the Government of India to go. We therefore have reached 
this position. There is no real issue between us and the House on this 
matter that has anything to do wuth railway separation or the management 
of the Railways. I cannot conceive of any circumstances in which an 
Indian Railway Company with Indian capital would be willing to take over 
a State-managed line contrary to the wishes of the Assembly. The con- 
troversy is not a real one. If the House desires to make it a condition of 
separatioii that the Government should give an undertaking of this sort, 
then I have to say it frankly that we cannot do it. But, if the House 
really wants separation, then I do ask the House to consider whether they 
are really gaining anything by failing to get separation because they cannot 
get from us an undertaking which we cannot give. What is to be gained 
by postponement ? The plan is one w^hich the Government are convinced 
is of great value to the Indian tax-payer and to the Indian users of rail- 
ways. It is one which I gather, generally speaking, the Assembly is con- 
vinced is a desirable reform on its merits. I think it wms only two days 
ago that the Honourable Pandit Motilal Nehru stated that administrative 
reforms were equally important with constitutional reforms. That is a 
doctrine \vhieh I particularly commend to this House, because, I believe, 
that the w-ay to advance quickly on constitutional reforms is to pay a good 
deal of attention to administrative advance. The Assembly agree, I 
gather, that in itself this is a desirable administrative reform. But they 
ask that some additional promise should be given by the Government — an 
additional promise which is not connected with the separation question in ■ 
this sense that before and after separation the Government are in exactly 
the same position in regard to the matters about which they are asked to 
give a promise. They are asked — I do not -want to put it unfairly — but 
they are asked to make a bargain. If the Assembly agree to a thing (they 
say) that the Government desire, why should the Government not agree 
to something that the Assembly desire ? But why do the Government 
desire this ? Because it is an administrative reform which the Government 
and the Assembly are agreed is a good one. Now, any Parliament can obs- 
truct any Government. No constitutional system can work if there is obs- 
truction. If any constructive eiforts are to be made during this period of 
transition, in the matter of administrative reform, they must be made in 
nearly every case by co-operation between the Assembly and the Govern- 
ment. If the Assembly is unwilling to assist in improving administration 
during the transition period, then the Government are forced into the posi- 
tion of just carrying on. They can only carry on. They cannot introduce 
any new constructive improvement worth speaking of. They have to carry on 
oh old methods which may or may not Be the best and which in many cases 
are not the best simply because, though they may have been suited to the , 
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period before there ivas an AsseKibl5?', they are not suited to the period 
now that the Govenniient have to bring a considerable portion of their 
policy and a considerable portion o£' their finance before the Assembly 
for criticism and for approval, AVe quite realise the importance that the 
House attaches to the^e particular reforms that are mentioned in the amend- 
ment, I have said that the Government are entirely hi sympathy witk 
the Asseiubly on the questions in regard to the Indianisation. As to the 
question with regard to Company management, there is no real issue bet- 
•ween us at all, except the absolute inability of the Government to comply 
with the wish of the House. Now, supposing we do not get this adminis- 
trative reform, which is what, I am afraid, inust result if this particular 
amendment is pressed in this partieuiar form, wdio sutlers ? The tax- 
payer suffers, the user of the Railway suffers, the Assembly suffers and 
the Government suffer. The tax-payer suffers because he is in danger of 
continuing to be taxed by means of eommunications and because his rail- 
ways are costing him rather more than is necessary. The railwmy user,, 
which means practically the whole of India, suffers because an adminis- 
trative reform v:Iiieh is desirable cannot be introduced. The Assembly^ 
suffers because these changes in the form that is proposed by the Govern- 
ment do offer them opportunities of very much more effective control over 
railway ilnanee and over railway policy owing to the improvements in the 
administrative machinery -which are proposed to be introdueed under these 
reforms. And the CTOvernment suffer because it is not they who are, on 
the W'liole, the final arbiters in this matter. They cannot under the present 
constitutional system give the undertaking that is asked for. They are* 
thro-wn back, if the Assembly press this amendment in the form in w’’hich 
it is proposed, on a simple non possumuSf which is not in their power to 
alter. Their position as a Government is weakened because it is shown 
clearly that, so far as administrative reforms are concerned, the effect of 
the Government of India Act is to take awmy from them their power 
to do anything except to carry on under their present jiow’^ers and to do that 
which they regard as in the interests of India as a whole. On this occasion, 
the Assembly agrees with them that this reform is in the interests of India 
as a whole. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions r 
Non-Muhammadan Rural) : AYill the Honourable Member kindl}^ explain 
why it is not in the power of Government to offer the assurance which the 
amendments ask for ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : I think the Honourable Pandit 
must realise that this really raises large constitutional issues. In the 
present transitional constitutional stage an undertaking of this sort is an 
undertaking which I do not think any Secretary of State, Labour or other- 
wise, would agree to be given. It is one which he could not give. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : Have you asked the Secretary of 
State for it ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett :■ The Secretary of State and the 
Government of India are unfortunately hot in a position to agree to this, 
and so long as the present transitional constitutional position lasts, that 
must be the position ; so that with the very best will in the world the 
Government are quite unable to go further than they have gone. I do 
appeal strongly'to the House in this matter: 'Very little change will be 
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required in tlie form of the ameudmerit. It is only r.eeessary ihat the 
form should be reeommeu dative instead of conditional. If that eliange is 
made see what happens. The Assembly and the (iovernment get the 
separation of railway iinance from general fiiiaiiee, which they desire. 
The Assembly have taken an opportunity, and a very good opportunity, 
for pressing earnestly on the attention, of the Government and of the 
Secretary of State their desire that particular recommendations should 
be carried into elfeet. If the amendment remains conditional, what 
happens ? I am afraid, so far as I can see, that separation of railway 
finance from general finance is not carried through, and the Assembly 
have not gained miieli in the matter of pressing this recommendation on 
,, the attention of the Government, I do appeal to this 

House io i 5 onsider carefully whether it cannot either omit 
this amendment altogether or, at any rate, modify its form. 


Mr. K 0. Neogy (Dacca Division: NomAIuhammadan Rural): Sir, 
my Honourable friend, Sir Charles Innes, has been complimented on the 
very clear statement with which he opened his ease this morning. I will 
now compliment him on another quality of his, and that is the promptness 
with which he adjusts himself to the atmosphere of the particular Chamber 
he is addressing for the time being. 

While in this House my Honourable friend has tried to convince us 
■that by accepting his proposals the Assembly will relax no authority which 
it possesses at present over the railway administration ; in fact eveiything 
ihat the Assembly can do under the present constitution to regulate the 
policy of the Railways will remain intact. Just less than a week ago, 
while he w^as addressing the other House — the Council of Elder Statesmen — 
he observed as follows : 


The fhangers he saw in State management were the dangers that wonid 
.Inevitably arise as India became more and more democratised, and as the popular 
Assembly exercised more and more influence and control over the management of 
railways. It was no use saying that in India the popular Assembly would not <attempt 
•to exercise that control, for it was common experience that in all democratic countries 
the jjopular Assembly has interfered with the railway management, and it was also 
common experience that in all these democratic countries pure State management has 
been a failure. In view of this experience the modern tendency in democratic countries 
was to guard against those dangers by separating off the railway finance from the 
general finance and as far as possible getting their railways away from the interferemce 
of the popular Assembly.'^ 

I trust that we can flatter ourselves as being the popular Assembly 
in India, and here is set out the object of the separation of finances by 
the Honourable Sir Charles Innes when he explained his case before the 
other House, 

Then he goes on to discuss the various alternative schemes which Gov- 
ernment considered with reference to the future of State management; and 
later on he proceeds to observe: as follows: 

In -view of the dangers already referred to (by him) they were not anxious 
to bolt the door against Company management in India (so that even ixow they are 
thinking of it), but they would not be able to carry out their arrangements because 
they would not take over the East: Indian Bailway till the 1st January and the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway till the . 1st July next. 

Regarding tbe separation ofi railway finance from, general finance the Government 
had put forward two schemes, and if their proposals were accepted, many of the 
objections raised heretofore to Rtate kanagehient would be removed altogether.*' ' 
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But 1 did not hear a single 'word this morning from my Hoiioiirabie 
friend which would indicate that /this '' was one of the objects he had in 
mind. On the cdher hand, lie-dried, ho ■■convince us that the Assembly, 
would lose not a title of po^¥ermve^■the,Eailways. 

Now, Sir, it is no ivonder that, in view^ of such statements made by 
responsible Members of (jovemment,. there should be.. some misap'prehension 
in the minds of people. I am, aware .of the feeling in the minds^of some of 
our friends that once the Assembly .-■commits- itself to this position, it may 
lead in course oi time to the Railways being altogether removed from the 
vote of this House and treated' as,- a ,non-voted item just as the Army 
is. There is another apprehension also that as we ai'e a^iout to create 
a State within a State, the railways may hereafter elaiiii somewhat of the 
status of what are no^v known as the Indian States— I wull not say Native 
States — , and as in our own experience we have seen the President of the 
Raihvay Board blossom foidh into Chief Commissioner of Raihvays, there 
may be a time wdien vce 'will have His Haughty Highness Mr. llindley, 
Ra jadhiraj of the Independent States of Indian RaiRvays, who will 
refuse to airs^ver our siippiementary questions. ^4 

1 would at once say that I do not share these apprehensions, and I will 
not deny that the present scheme has many attraetioiis about it. I will 
also admit lliat the system of separation prevails in almost every other 
country where there is State management ; for instance in Prussia, Swit- 
zerland, Italy, South Africa, Japan and Canada. And I believe the latest 
State to adopt it has been Austria. But, Sii’, in those countries the Legis- 
latures have a real pow’er of control over the Raihvays, just as over every 
other administrative department. Have we any such pow'er yet ? Why 
is it then that my Honourable friend is anxious to force upon us this piece" 
of reform, which, I am perfectly willing to admit, might fit in wuth the? 
next instalment of constittitional reforms, wdien "tve are likely to have 
some sort of responsibility in the Central Government. Why not “wait 
till that date ? 

Now', Sir, my Honourable friend admitted that, so far as the capital 
portion of the rehabilitation programme was concerned, the Assembly 
stands committed to a programme of 150 crores, to be spent in five years^ 
so that he has no ground of complaint as regard the capital expenditure 
for the Raihvays. That I believe is admitted by him. His 
complaint, so far as I could understand it, was that there was no simiialr 
security w-ith regard to the revenue programme. Well, I do not know 
whether my Honourable friend has considered the possibility of getting 
this House committed to a scheme of revenue programme for five, or as 
many years as he likes, in a similar w^ay as he got this House to commit 
itself to a capital programme for five years. I do not suppose there is any 
difficulty about that— 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett This is the scheme. 

®Ir. K. 0. Neogy: I do not suppose that that constituies the entire 
scheme. ■ „ / ■ . 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: '¥ery nearly. 

Mr. K.^0. Neogyr’Now- Sir, I- was rather surprised to hear Mm say 
that ivhen in any particular .year, there 'are' any unexpended Balances in 
the Railway Department, they swell the surplus and are merged in the 
. .liSBPI . ■ ■/; B 
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general revenues and that no part of it comes back to the Railways. Tech- 
nically he may be correct in this statementj but Sir I dare say he has read 
paragraph 34 of the Maekay Committee’s Report, where thej' pointed out 
that there is a good deal of misconception with regard to this so-called 
lapse system. Twill not trouble the House with the details of their obser- 
vations, but I will just read out one sentence where they say : 

The greater the lapses for a paxticiilar year, the more is the Government able 
to allott for the next.'’ 

1 do not suppose, in the face, of tliis obseinoation, anr 

real force in the argumerit' adyanced' by niy Honoiirable fidend^;^:o this 
particular head. Then Sir, , I was 'very m.iieh'siirpri>sed d'o' hear say 
that if tve are to adopt this partieiiiar scheme, the general revenues would 
gain, to the extent of Es. 40 lakhs a year, which is the railway share of 
the extra tax on the steel imports, due to the Steer Proteetioii Act. I. 
really wonder how this extra amount comes to be contributed to the general 
exchequer. Would it at all matter if we had no separation at ail f (The 
Honourable Sir Basil Blackett rM should pay.’') I should like to argue 
that point with the Honourable Member, Does it drop from the sky f It 
is simply taking out money from one pocket and putting it into another ; 
that is how I understand the scheme. 

^ Sir Basil Blackett ; Perhaps I may be allowed to 
explain to the Honourable Member as he does not seem to be able to under- 
stand it. Before separation, the position is that the whole of the railway- 
receipts come to general revenues. If they are reduced by 40 lakhs as 
the result of the Steel Bill and so bn, the amount the general tax-payer 
gets out of the Railways is reduced by 40 lakhs. After separation the 
amount of the contribution is fixed, and if the House chooses to double the 
steel protection, the amount of the contribution is not reduced ; the general 
tax-payer gets the same amount out of the Railways and the amount is 
taken out of the railway reserves. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : I am not concerned as to what particular amount 
the railways pay, but if we have no separation, that 40 lakhs will continue 
to be credited to the Customs side of revenue ; what is the difference ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett ; I get it twice over, once in and 
once out. 

Mr. K, 0. Neogy : I do not understand that. Where does the addi- 
tional amount come from ? Now, Sir, I do not want to oppose this scheme 
as a whole. As I began by saying, this scheme has undoubted attractions 
about it, and I do not therefore propose to proceed with these observations 
any further. 

I will now turn to one aspect of the present amendment, and that is 
with regard to the Indianisation. Sir William Ac'worth, I find, has written 
a letter to the press very lately expressing his strong approval of the scheme 
of separation, and his regret at the report that this Assembly was about 
to reject it. Poor Sir William Acworth \ Perhaps he does not know how 
things have been getting on in this country since he left India. I find 
that hi his Report, presented to the Commissioner General for Austria of 
the League of Nations, on the question of the reconstruction of Austrian 
State railways, he refers to his wmrk ondhe Railway Committee in India 
and he observes as follows, page 14: 

In India the railways almost all belong to the State, but the bulk of the lines 
have always been worked by private companies. A Committee over which I had the 
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Iioiiour to preside' reported two years ago that the eiistiag company management should 
not be allowed to continue, and the Indian Parliament, has now resolved that as each 
ol; the existing lines’ leases terminate, 'the .■^companies' lines shall then be taken over 
for direct inanagement by the ■ .State,.” 

lie is evidently labouring: u.nd£yi:.v'. a aiiisapprehensioii, and evidently he 
tldiiks tliat the nro|)ositioii which I had the honour to move in, the winter 
of 1923 was accepted by the Govermiieiit- — ' ' ' 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blaeketl .o As.'I told 'tiie 'Hoiio;m 
ber, it .is not a real ,is,su8. ' 

Mr, K, 0. Meogy : Even this proposition was opposed by the Gov- 
ernuienh and all that they vrciild agree’ to was to take over the nianage- 
m(3nt of the East Indian and the Great Indian P'eninsnla Eaihvay. They 
would not agree to this i^roposition winch was, laid down by Sir Willitiiii 
Acwortli and the majority of the Committee after mature consideration. 
And w'hat about his other reeo'inmendatioiis f He recommended that the 
Eaihvays should be placed under tlie . charge .of a .Minister of Oommiiniea- 
tioiis. Have we any Minister of Comni'anications, .in this House f I find 
that the diifere'nt departments t.hat w^xmld h.aim gone to constitute that 
portfolio have been distributed betvveen rny^ .Honourable., friend Mr. 
Chatter jee and my Ho'noiirable friend Sir' Charles lB.nes. Was it because, 
if his proposcil, which I may say was also supported by the Inclicape Com- 
mittee, was put into eiTeet, then either the Railway's or Commerce would 
have to be given over to an Indian ylernber of the Executive Council f 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : What has that got' 'to do witfi 
separation ? 

Mr. K. C. Ifeogy : I am coming to Indianisation, and this is how I 
begin. I wmiit to show that the attitude of Government with regard to 
raihvay poliej- has been anti-Indian in every sphere, beginning from the 
top, and dotvn to the subordinate ranks of tlie railway service. Then, Sir, 
even this morning we had a crop of questions, which I believe my Honour- 
able friend Mr. Ilindley found it ratlier uncomfortable to aiis%ver. (Mr. 
Cl Ih M. Hindi eif : '' Not at all.’D At least lie could not answer some 
of tJiem. I need not labour this point any further because seldom does a 
day” pass in this Assembly when we have no questions regarding the racial 
discrimination in regard to the conditions of service on the Railways. Sir, 
I find that a recent contributor to a iiterarj^ magazine has taken the trouble 
to calculate the percentage of increase of Indians employed in the higher 
grades, in the different departments of the Railways in the years 1907 and 
1923. There he points out that in the engineering branch the percentage 
of Indians employed in 1907 was. 7 per cent, wmile in 1923 it rose to 23 
per cent. — tliat is in 14 years. In the agency it rose from 0 per cent, to 
0 per cent, ; in the traffic from 7 per cent, to 24 per cent, in the Loco, from 
0 per cent, to 3 per cent. ; in the Carriage and Wagon department, from 
0 per cent, to 0 per cent. ; in the Stores from 11 to 12| per cent.— a total 
of from 54 per cent, to 19 per cent. And he points out that the Agents* 
Office and the Carriage and wagon Department still remain closed 
Indians, that in the Loco and Stores Departm.ents, there is an infinitesimally 
small increase, and 16 per cent, in the engineering and traffic lines in a 
period of 16 years. He points out that the Islington. Commission reeom^ 
mended in 1915 that the Loco branch should be entirely , Indianised, that 
there was no Indian officer then in this depa.rtment and that 8 years ^ pro- 
gress towards the Islington ideal is- represented by 2 Indians out of a total 
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cadre of 72. Reference has been made to the recommendations of the Lee 
Commission. I am free to admit that those recommendations go to a 
certain extent towards the ideal of Indianisation. But, Sir, the Lee Com- 
mission report is not concerned with the subordinate departments at all, and 
it is a nutorious fact that the subordinate departments of the Railways are 
overweighted by a particular community {A Voice: “Are they not 
Indians V ”), and in the elaborate report that we have got with regard to 
the training of railway officers and subordinates in India by a gentleman 
belonging to the Locomotive Department of the State Railways we find 
that "he has succeeded in making out a case against Indians generally. 
{A Voice: “No.”) He evidently thinks that Indians will not do, 
so far as the subordinate establishments are concerned. He says : 

“ It is at the present time difficult to find Indians with the personal qualities that 
make efficient chargemen and foremen.’’ 

I wonder what those personal qualities are. 

Then he proceeds : 

^ ^ At the present day, therefore, the bulk of the upper subordinate appointment* 
are held by domiciled Europeans and Anglo-Indians.” 

Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney (Nominated: Anglo-Indians): As 
Statutory Natives of India x^nglo-Indians are now Indians. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy : Yes, when the question of Indianisation comes, 
but not when the question of pay is concerned. Anglo-Indians claim to 
be treated as Europeans when the question of pay comes up, but when it 
is a question of Indianisation and getting more loaves and fishes of office 
my Honourable friend will claim to be an Indian. When it is a question 
of — I do not know whether I should mention it, but as my Honourable 
friend has interrupted me, I think I must refer to the Tundla ease. When 
the question of administering flogging to convicted criminals of his com- 
m.unity comes up — 

Mr. Deputy President : I would advise the Honourable Member not 
to be interrupted and I would ask him to go on wdth his remarks. His 
time is already up. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : I am very sorry that my Honourable friend in- 
terrupted me in the way he did. He ought to have been aware of the w-eak- 
ness of his position. Getting back to the subject, Mr. Cole proceeds : 

” At the present day, therefore, the bulk of the upper subordinate appointments 
are held by domiciled Europeans or Anglo-Indians, and having regard to the material 
at present available in the lower grades of the service, no responsible railway officer 
could recommend a very early change in this position.” 

That is how Indianisation stands, that is what we are asked to pin our 
faith to by the Honourable the Commerce Member. 

(At this stage the Deputy President vacated the Chair ■which was taken 
by Mr. President.) Sii^ I believe the basic principle of this scheme is 
that the Railways ought to be treated as a business proposition. Is the 
railway a business proposition wffien yoii find that jmu pay more salary 
to members of a particular community for doing exaetty the same thing 
for which you pay miieh less to, Indians?": Is that a business proposition ? 
Now, Sir, the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett made the astounding statement 
that no Government anywhere in the world, can give the undertaking that 
this amendment seeks. Is tbera mj QoYeximmt in the world which , can 
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alforcl to defy tlie popular will as the ■ludiaii Government can ? I be- 
my Hcuioiirable friend lias, heard '.of contracts being placed before the 
House of Commoiis for their rafifeafion. :■ It is very difficult to have pa- 
tience when arguments like these are advanced by responsible officers of 
Government. I for my part fail to see what is there that can prevent Gov- 
ernment from accepting this, amendment. That merely goes to substanti- 
ate ilie suspicions that are- undoubtedly lurking in the, minds of many of m 
here. Now, Sir, 2113’- Honourable friend claimed,’ that this seberoe -would 
do awai’ with the violent fluctuations to wdiich the general budget is sub- 
jected b}" reason of the iiieliision' of :.the' ra.ilw^av' pro.fits wdiich vaiy con- 
siderably. Like my Honourable friend, I also do .not understand preambles 
and I do not like the strong adjectival flavour of this particular preamble 
violent fluctuations and other things. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : The}" happen to be true. 

Mr. K. 0 .. .Neogy : I think it would have been far more correct to 
say that this scheme w-as necessaiy for the purpose of relieving the general 
budget from t:l.ie manipulations of which the. Finance, -Member is capable — 
that would iiave been the more correct description, because I dare say that 
what iiiy Honourable friend has in mind is the war period when the so- 
called railway profits rose to a very high leveL Was that due to any 
normal oircumstanees *1 Was it not due to the fact that certain items 
of expenditure -were postponed, and by reason of that fact we had a bloated 
figure showui as the railwa}^ profits. That is not an inherent defect 
of the S3"stem. T think that it yw as necessary, in the interests of Govern- 
ment, to have a bloated budget during the war ])eriod. That gave the im- 
pression of an unusual financial prosperity in this eountr3% and my Honour- 
able friencFs ]medecessors qiiietty annexed much more from the railway 
earnings than they -were entitled to. In fact, the evils from which we are 
suffering at present — the high rates, the additional raiiwm3" loans, and 
other things, are dirocth’ attributable to that action of theirs. I therefore 
nay that it was more on account of the manipulation resorted to b3" the then 
Finance Members and the Government that the general budget w’-as sub- 
jected to sucli violent fluctuations, particular!}^ in the war 3"ears. With 
these ^vords I beg to su]')port the amendment. 

Mr. H, G. Cocke (Bomba}' : European) ; Sir, in a railway debate 
one of the objects of the speakers should, I think, he to keep on the rails, 
but my Honourable friend on my left succeeded in getting off fairly often. 
This is a business proposition. We are seeking to separate the budget 
of the Eailways from the general budget because in the past we have 
been running our railway accounts on a system which is bad. I do not 
propose to go over the ground which has already been gone over very 
'Carefully by the tw’o Members of the Government opposite bat I think 
it is obvious to anybody %vho has gone over these papers, that to carry 
on W'ith the present system of railway accounts is absolutely impossible. 
If do it, Tre are going to hamper the future development of the Rail- 
ways, and if this proposition is not passed, we are going to set back the 
clock of Raihvays for very many years . to come. Really the question 
comes down., to this. Six’ Purshotamdas Thakurdas has put dowm an. 
amendment wffiieh accepts the whole of the proposition of the Commerce 
Member but seeks to add twm quali&eatiqp.s; Therefore any discussion 
on the merits of the actual separation proposals, provided Sir Purshotam- 
das Thakiirdas spoke, as he said he did, for his party, does , not seem to 
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be verv necessary. The proposals are accepted by this H I take 
it, as a whole, but it is sought to add the two qualifications. Under (e 
we are told that the proposition cannot be accepted unless Government 
agree to the proposition that no railway line now under State manage- 
ment and no railway line now managed by a com|)any whose contract 
may hereafter expire should be handed over to Company managenient 
v/itliout the previous approval of the Legislative Assembly. Wel^^ has 
been pointed out by Sir Basil Blackett that this is a proposilion w%ieh 
is practically beyond the power of Government to accept and tlierefore 
it seems to me that if that can be modified as suggested,^ so that the last 
few words read without previous reference to and discussiGii by the 
Assembly/' that will enable the Assembly to express its views on the 
particular proposal when it arises and Ave shall not noAV be putting before 
the GoA^ernmeiit a proposition which they cannot agree to. But the 
main point, I think, perhaps lies in (h) m conneetioii Avith Indianisation. 
Well, the RailA?ays, as we' knoAr, constitute a technical service and it may 
be the rate of Ihdianm^^^ in EaihAnws has not been so rapid in the 
past as has been the ease AAutli some other departments of the administra- 
tion, but I think it may reasonably be expected that Iiidianisation in the 
next five years Avill be much more rapid than it has been during the past 
five years. As regards the figures given by Mr. Xeogj/, he has pointed 
out that there has been practiealh’' no progress in Indienisation in certain 
departments of EallAvays. That of course is due to the fact that they 
are the more technical and the more advanced departments, but speaking 
generally, as shoAAui by his figures, there has undoubtedly been progress. 
There AAdll be very uiiieh more progre.ss in the future. As regards the 
point raised by Sir Piirshotaiiidas Tliakurdas this morning, lie rrunted out 
that if the Finance hleinber of this eounlry Avere faced Avith a deficit of 
li erores and it Avas desired Iw this House not to go in for any further 
taxation but to meet' the deficit of 1-J erores by cutting doAvn exiienditure, 
then, if the Finance hlember Avere asked to cut 50 lakhs off tlisi EailAvays, 
it Avould not help his deficit because liis contribution from liailAvays is 
fixed and the cat of 50 laklis Avould accordingly go to saycI] ihe reserve. 
That, I beliere, is not disputed. But this separation is merely a erm- 
vention. This is an agreement. It is not absolutely binding and if Ave 
are going to haA^e another war or some abnormal circumstance, it is 
obvious that this arrangement — this convention — could be departed from 
in exceptional circumstances. It seems to me that that contingency of a 
large deficit is not likely to arise, but if it does arise, it aauII probably not 
be sufiiciently serious to make it necessary to go to tlie Finance Member 
and ask him to reorganise his scheme. It is very essential that the Eaihvays 
should has^e tlivC benefit of the profits for future deA^elopments, profits 
which they have not had the benefit of in the past. 

llr, 0. D. M, Hindley (Chief Commissioner, EailAAmys) : Sir, I had 
not intended to interA^ene in this debate after the turn Avhich it took thig 
morning. Sir, I aivi not politicimi. I understand very little about politics 
I do my best to bo a plain railway manager. The various conAxiiutions 
eAiolutions and the difficulties which seem to beset this question since it 
came before the House hare rather bewildered me and I have no doubt that 
a great many Members of the House are themselves bewildered by what has 
happened. I an; e.vtremely disappointed,- Sir, that this ease, %vhicb we 
have taken a great deal of trouble to put clbarly before the House, has not 
bfcj! con.si.l-;ivfi f,ii )is merits for one minute during this debate. 1 have 
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not heard any arguments or any criticisms directed towards the proposal 

that we have* put up or unyulteniatives piit : forward to achieve the same 
object. It isj therefore, extremely difficult /for me to put my case as I should 
have liked to put it if the debate had not' taken a definite political tiini... 1 
|)resuiue I am right in my reading. , of ' ^Sir Porshotamdas Thakllrdas^s 
aBiendment. Sir Piirshotamdas Thakurdas. who is a.': business man of 
very great reputation in India, has' 'urged over and over again, the separa- 
tion of Railway finances/' He rvas a member of the Acworth Committee 
whieh strongly recommended .early sepa.ration. , 

Sir Purslotaiiidas Thakurdas So"!' do dn-day, only 'with certain 
precautions and other safeguards, ../ 

Mr. G, B, M. Eiiidley : 'So.' 'lie does ■.to-day ! So we have heard him 
supporting in this Ilonse the motion and at the same time la 3 'ing before 
(iovernmont eoriditiojis v-hich have no connection whatever with the pro- 
posals of OoA'errunent. These.. are the conditions which he sa 3 ^s must be 
attached to a eoii\’ention. T do.'not wis,h to pursue this subject because I 
shall 'get on to political ground where T . do ■ not want to get. I am quite 
sure that Sir Fursliotamdas Thakurdas himself realises tliat the condittons 
whicli lie lias laid down cannot be aecex)ted by Goveriiinent, and llierefore he 
has adopted this iiiel.liod of throwing, out separation. That is my readii.ig, 
of it, Sir. I liave alread}^ said that I-.ani not a politician ; I am a railway 
manager. But I see that tlie constructive ivork we iiaie puit in over 
this biishiess during the last 18 months is about to fall to the ground on 
piirel.v political ccoisiderations. That, Sir, I think, Ls an interesting fact 
and I have no doubt that our friends the Press will diibv eoiiiBmnieate that 
laet fulbv^ to the rest of the world. .1 sm quite sura ^Sir Piirshotanidas 
Tliakordas will like it to he .]’e[jeated in Londou and will also like liis 
own friend. Sir "Wiliiaiii Acworth, to know what has been rhe result. 

Sir Fursliotamdas Thakurdas : According to Mr. Hindle,y’s opinion I 

Mr. 0. D, M, Hindley : I have not expressed any '',o'piiiio.ii. ■:■! .am- 
simply giving the facts. Now, Sir, if it is not too late, I should like to say 
just a few words in my capacity as a railway manager. I iiave put nyyself, 
as the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett kindH said, heart and soul hiio this 
scheme from the ^'cry beginning. I liave a good deal of experience of the 
present s^/stem. I had the honour of being in very close contact witli Sir 
William Acworth in the early part of his visit to this count ly, and was able 
to give him a great deal of first-hand information about the acrual detri- 
mental eifect of the existing sj^stem of finance on the Railway's of India. 
Anyone who takes the trouble to read the evidence as given before the 
Acworth Committee will see that the recommendations of that Comrnittee 
ivere founded on a very solid ])ody of evidence condemning the present 
system of finance. The whole position is, from the practical point of view, 
that -with a lapsing budget system as we have now, tliere is no possibility'' 
of carrying on a continuous bl^siIxe^ss like that of railway management with 
any kind of efficiency or success. The continuity of operations VvOiicIi I 
have in mind, ivhich is so desirable on Railways, is not, as perhaps might be 
at first thought, tlie mere continuity of keeping trains running— that is“ a 
minor matter. The most important matter, and one on which efficient 
and punctnal train service depends is the meeting of the necessities of the 
whole organisation, both with r^ard to growth and in the matter of repairs 
to decayed and worn out materials. The Acworth Committee came at a 
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iime vrhen tlie defeets caii>sed by the present system were most extra- 
ordinarily ain^arent. I do not wish to take np the time of the House by 
quoting what^iie Aeworth Committee found in regard to the state the 
Kailwa^'s : but I would like to say that it is no exaggeration at all to put 
down the widespread defects and inadequacies, which the Aeworth Com- 
mittee found, as d^ctly arising out of the present system of finance. 
Further, I would assert that the potential insolvency wdiicli the Incheape 
Cominittee also deBionsti%ted to iis also arose out of the present system of 
finam^e. During the war, of course, the matter became intensified by the 
diinciilty of obtaining materials, but I do not think it can be seriously 
contested, and I think both Lord Incheape and the Aeworth Committee 
themselves both agreed that the present system was at fault. 

The railway system is an organism of continuous growth. It can never 
stand stilL It dias always to go on increasing and improving its services 
to meet demands for inereases in traffic. Further, it has also constantly, 
day by day, to meet the necessity for renewals. The Honourable Sir Charles 
Innes^has already referred to some of the difficulties in effecting the neces- 
sary improvements on railways and also in carrying the essential renewals. 
I cmi give numbers of instances where the present system %vorks so as to 
produce results which I think might almost be considered to have originat- 
ed in a lunatic asylum. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta has been the most pow-erful 
advocate to-day for the abolition of the present system. I was very glad 
to hear his speech, and he certainly has a very clear vision of wffiat the 
present system was doing for us and what the new system might do. I do 
not wish to take up the time of the House by giving instances, but they have 
been brought home to us drastically in recent years, and I am personally 
satisfied of the possibility of these things happening again in the future. I 
am perfectly satisfied that you have no security whatever that your railways 
will not get again into the position that the Aeworth Committee found them, 
and into the position that the Incheape Committee found them. There is 
no hope, no certainty that we shall be allowed regular and sufficient grants 
for meeting renewals and for effecting improvements. All the construc- 
tive work, the constructive imaginative work that your railway officers have 
been putting in during the last year and a half, since \ve had the benefit 
of the Incheape Committee's inquiry, all the constructive effort towards 
improvements, towards seeking for additional traffic, for additional profits, 
for additional train services, all those constructive efforts are bound to go 
by the board if this House cannot come to some arrangement with Govern- 
ment whereby a continuous system of grants for revenue expenditure can 
be arrived at. I do not ask for sympathy for myself. I have done my 
best to try and get this scheme through because I believe in it, but I do ask 
the House to think for a little while what the effect of the rejection of these 
proposals would be All over the country engineers and railway managers 
have been for the last year and a half steadily putting together large 
schemes of development and improvement, so that train services might be 
improved, so that accommodation might be increased, station buildings 
made more comfortable, and in particular so that our friends the third class 
passengers might be more comfortably carried. What is the mainspring of 
these efforts towards improvement ? , It is the hope that in some way or 
other when we have devised schemes yffiich in themselves take three or four 
or five years to carry out, this Housej. holding the purse strings, may be able 
to give us some assurance that we can find the money at the time when it is 
required so that we can carry out those schemes. Can the House imagine 
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■\vhat happens for instance when .we.-hnve to take np '^tlie ease of , rebuild- 
ing a large bridge which takes perhaps three years to build ? They give 
iiH^a grarj{ for ili«^ lir^t year’s work. The iirst year’s work eoiibists o£ laying 
down' sidings, ereetijig workshops and collecting inaehinej'y and j)laiit. 
During the 'second year the first consignment of girders will arrive for 
erection. During the third year the second load of girders is due. This 
House has in its hands the power to stop the grant for the second year’s 
work, after Ave have planned the. Avorkshops, the sidings, eoileeted equip- 
ment and materials ; this House has 'the .poAA'er to say, Htop that bridge ; 
it shaJi not go on.” This House may .dotiiat by iiiaiving a cut in my grant 
for some purpose entirely extraneous .to.' liailAvays. That has its practical 
effect in XAreA'-eiiling Atvork being carried on. It has prevented Avoriv of this 
kind going forward in the past and Avill in the future. Biieh action lias 
also a much more ini])ortant psAuoioiogical effect on your raihvay managers 
and engineers. If they ai’e not assured of gettii^fT adequate grants to carry 
out schemes wliieh they haAui been preparing Avith tlie greatest difficulty 
and the full use of tlieir expert knoAvledge and experience, Avliat induce- 
ineiit is there for them to go aliead and deAuse further improvement 
scdiemes ? 

That, Sir, is the most serious matter, one to AAdiich I do not think siiffi- 
cieiit attention has been paid by this House because they do not altogether 
realise the conditious under Avhich these Avorks are devised. It vevj often 
takes a year or eighteen months to devise a scheme and think it out in order 
that it may be carried out efficiently. I do therefore feel very great regret, 
if it is the decision of this House to tliroAA" this proposal out, on behalf of 
these raihvay managers and engineers all over India Avho have been working 
heart and soul for the improvement of the Raihvays in the early future ; 
I do feel a great amount of sympathy for them, and I do feel there will 
be a A’ery great amount of disappointment. I also feel that there AA^ill be 
inevitably a sloAving doAvn of effort, because they Avill feel that this House 
does not in the least sympathise AAuth them, does not understand their work, 
and takes no trouble to help them to impiwe the RailAAviys. 

Sir, there is one Avord which I should like to add. One of the reasons 
why I have been very desirous of getting this proposal through. Avas that 
it was going to give us an opportunity of getting into much closer touch 
Avith the Members of the Assembly aauio are interested in raihvay manage- 
ment. I knoAv popular opinion, which is expressed fairly freely is — I 
cannot remember the expression used by Mr. Neogy, but it was something 
rather offensiA^e about my aloof attitude. Well, Sir, I may have perhaps 
a somewhat curt maimer in answering questions, but I am most desirous 
of coming into closer touch with those Members of this Assembly who are 
interested in railwffV matters and who can assist us in framing our policy. 
For that reason I haA’^e welcomed the alterations AAdiich liaA^e been proposed 
in regard to the Standing Finance Committee for RailwayvS and the Central 
Advisory Coimeil. I further AA’^elcomed the possibility of haAung a longer 
period to discuss the Railway Budget in this House. If it had been possible 
to change the date of the railway year and put the Railway Budget before 
this House separately in September, I feel quite satisfied that we should 
haA'e been able to get much closer, we should haA^e been able to understand 
one another better. The House would haAre understood Avhat Ave are driving 
at in our policy ; the House and its representatives on the Committee would 
haA?^e understood our difficulties and perhaps been a little more inclined 
to make alloAvanees for our difficulties. I very much regret that this 
' .LSBPI k2 
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prospect seems to be fnrtber and fnrtber away: We shall come np aga I 
suppo>se next March with a liarnm scamm debate lasting part of one 
day on a subject of vital importance to India, a harum seariim debate, no 
one knowing what amendments have been put or what heads of accounts 
they refer to ; every one bringing up his pet stunts and firing them off 
here in accordance with his annual custom, with no attempt at getting clown 
to the real buvsiness, that is to say, the management of the greatest property, 
the greatest railway property which belongs to a nation in thB 'whole of 
this wnrld. I very much regret to have to face that prospect again next 
March. I should much have preferred to have five or six days, if necessary, 
for leisurely and careful discussion of the votes as they come up one by 
one. .. ■ ■ 

Now, Sir, I do not feet for a moment that my contribution to this debate 
is likely to affect the main ciuestion, but I do hope that what I have said 
from the point of vie>v of the practical man wdil perhaps give some mis- 
givings to other practical minded Members of this House who have pledged 
themselves to vote 'against, a practical .measure' for a .purely political, 
purpose. 

•Diwan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Eao' (Godavari' mni Kistiia ■ : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, my Honourable friend Mr. Hindley made a 
very feeling and impassioned speech in support of the scheme %vhieh he and 
the officers associated with him have placed before this House. There is 
no doubt, . )Sir, that the scheme w-iiieh has been devised and considered 
in the Committee of this House has been the result of considerable trouble 
on the part of the officers and the Member in charge, and I may assure 
him that, so far as the merits of that scheme are concerned, there is ab- 
soIutel.y no one in this House who is not for separation. I may also tell 
him, Sir, that the further fact wliich he has mentioned to-day that the 
managers of railways have been accumulating large schemes in antici- 
pation of this separation, and the securing of a continuity of ralkway 
policy, is also a consideration which some of us had in mind. Therefmv, 
at the outset, let me remove from his mind ami the mind of those 'wlio 
think with him, that we are actuated by political considerations in 
regard to this matter. Sir Charles Innes, in the discussion on the Lee 
Commission’s Report, more or less gave expression to the same sentiment, 
and said that he w^as a practical man of business and affairs and that 
political discussions do not appeal to him. The same sentiments, Sir, 
have been expressed to-day by Mr. Hindley, "^vho even went to the extent 
of suggesting that my Honourable friend’s amendment was a way of 
shutting dov/n this separation. I think, Sir, my Honourable friend is 
doing a great deal of injustice to the Honourable Mover of this amend- 
ment. He has taken a considerable part in the deliberations of the 
Acworth Committee and the anxions days we had in the Committee of 
this House in regard to, this matter. Tlxerefore I think at the outset 
several Honourable Members who are on the Treasury Benches are 
always thinking that, whatever we say on this side of the House, must 
be actuated by political considerations, and I wish thev'' would try to 
understand our point ofwiew,. For example; in this ease, what is the 
exact position of the Secretary of .State -in regard to this measure ? We 
did not hear a single word either from. Sir Charles Innes or Sir Basil 
Blackett or my friend Mr. Hindley as regards the intentions of the 
Secretary of State in regard to t]be three points '^hich have been raised 
in this amendment. Sir, the Honourable Sir Purshotamdas mentioned 
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the' case of the' Soiith Indian 'Eailway. ' The renewal of that lease was 
made by the Secretary of State over the heads of the Local Govemiaent 
and without any knowledge of the Government of India, and what is 
there to prevent, even after, the separation, the Secretary of State giving 
the East Indian Eailw'aj-or the 'Great. Indian P'^iinsnla Railway to some 
.conipa.ny formed .in England,, or even in .India, without any discussion 
or without any consideration of' the terms' of that- lease, in this House f 
That is the vital point which has; been .raise.d by. this amendment. Sir, 
under the terms of the present'-constitution-the-Secretary :of St.ate is the 
final authority, -who, .has the power of making -contracts: with these raihvay 
eornpanies. Tliat power, it is co-neeivable, 'might'' be transferred to the 
Government of India under section 19A. It might be delegated to the 
G'Overiiineiit of India, ami so far. 'as I'.. am co'ncerned, we should like to 
see the Secretary of State dives'ted ' of .. this.- power -of making contracts 
with companies either in England or even in India. If that power is 
conceded to the Goveriime'nt of ' India, we are 'face to face with an 
authority witli which this Assembly can deal and iiegotlate. So long' 
m that povcer remains in the hands of-', the Secreta.ry ■ of State, it is quite 
pertinent to ask what, is the exact position of this Assembly with regard 
to tliese railway matters f The power of voting grants and dealing with 
the Railway Budget is vested in this Assembly, and if, over the heads of 
this Assembly and over the heads of the Government of India, the Sec- 
retary of State negotiates vritli some powerful coiw)oration in England, 
or even in India and concludes an agreement without an opportunity 
to this House to esarriine the terms of the lease, I should like to know 
what exactly is the position of this Assembly. The matters have been 
inentioiied so many times in the Select Commiitee of this House, that 
rliere is no misunderstanding of our position. In these eir- 
cunistaiices this charge of turning, every debate into a political 
iierjrte is absoluteiy without any foiindation, unless my Ilonourcible 
friends tvho are sitting opposite can give us an adequate aiisiver 
to the diificulty vrhieli we feel. Are thev^ prepared to ask the 
Secretary of State to transfer the power of making contracts to 
the Governiiient of India ? Will they put foiuvard the viev.'s of this 
Assembly regarding tlie delegation of that po\ver to the Government of 
India, and will they now convey to the Secretary of State the desire of 
this House that this potver should be delegated to the Government of 
India ] A good deal has been said that these companies hereafter 
would be domiciled in India. It is all the more reason why the authority 
in India, should deal with those future companierS if there are aiw terms 
negotiated tvith those companies. This is the fundamental point -which 
we wish to raise in connection with this separation of the railway 
finance from the general finance. The Budget has to be voted by this 
Assembly, but the powmr of making contracts will continue wdeh the 
Secretary of >State. The only answer that was attempted to be given to 
this question -was that the Government of India have absolutely no power 
to commit the Secretary of State. May I ask the Honourable Sir Basil 
Blackett, and the Honourable Sir Charles Innes, whether this vietv of the 
ease has been presented to the Secretary of State, and whether this 
constitutional difficulty of the final power being vested in the Secretary 
of State and the poumr of voting grants being in this Assembly has been 
appreciated and wdiether any attempt has been made to secure a solution ! 
Unless we have a clear and unequivocaT statement on this matter, my 
Honourable friends may rest assured that there would be no satisfac- 
tion on this side of the House. 
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>Sir, so niiicli for the initial difficulty. On the question of Indianisa- 
tion it has been pointed out over and over again that even here the 
final authority is the Secretary of State. Take the railway service. 
It is certainly open to him to engage anybody he likes for the Carriage 
.and Wagon Department^ for the Locomotive Department, for the Stores 
Department., In the matter oi the purchase of stores,' whatever .may be 
the policy of the Government of India, he may still continue to take steps 
which are not agreeable to this House, 

(At this stage Mr. President vacated the Chair which was taken by 
Mr. Deputy President.) 

As regards the general question of Indianisation, perhaps Plonoiirable 
Members have forgotten the very important memorandum marked as 
annexure A. which was circulated with the explanatory niemorandum 
of the Eailway Budget for 1924-25. From the figures there given, it will 
be seen that the total number of superior appointments were 1,428 in 
1923 and of this the number of Indians wms 288, making about 16 per 
cent, or one-sixth of these appointments. Is it unreasonable on the 
part of this Assembly to say that there should be a rapid Indianisation 
of the Services ? The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett has stated — I am 
not quite clear as to v/hat he said — he said that 75 per cent, of the appoint- 
ments in regard to these railway services would be recruited in India. 
I do not know whether he refers to all the Services which are mentioned 
in this annexure A, the Agency, Engineering, Traffic, Locomotive, 
Carriage and Wagon, Stores and other Departments, or whether it only 
refers to the Service of Engineers which was dealt with by the Lee Com- 
mission. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : All Services. Page 23 of the 
Lee Commission’s Report — ^State Railway Engineers and the Superior 
Revenue Establishments of State Railways. That covers all Services. 

Diwan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Rao : Therefore, looking at the 
fact that not even one-sixth of the appointments are now held by Indians, 
a better rate of Indianisation is absolutely necessary. In regard to the 
Railway Board, we are perfectly aware of the present constitution of 
this Board. It has an administrative side, it has an engineering side, 
and it has a financial side. I should like to ask my Honourable friend 
whether it is impossible to find a single Indian who could fill with credit 
an appointment on the Railway Board in one of these three branches. 
The amendment which has been framed does not commit the Government 
to appoint him to-morrow, but it says as early as possible, and J should 
like to ask him whether that suggestion is unreasonable. I have no 
desire to continue this discussion any longer than is necessary. It seems 
to me that there is a fundamental point on which my Honourable friends 
opposite and ourselves are in disagi'eement, but I myself think that an 
agreement is not impossible. They must realise that they must back 
'Our proposals to the Secretary of State, and unless they are prepared 
to do that, I am afraid we .shall be working at cross "purposes. We 
definitely put forward the view that, the control of the Secretry of State 
in regard to these matte;rs, seeing that the Budget is votable and is within 
the purview of this Legislature, should be transferred to the Government 
of India with whom we can deal. The Secretary of State is a person 
whom we cannot reach, and so. long as these powers are transferred 
there would be no objection to the acceptance of these proposals. 
What is asked is the establishment of a convention that, when we and 
the Government of India are in agreement in regard to the leasing of 
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an}- of tlie«e Railways, tlie. Seci’etaiy '- of. -State should not intervene, 
and that the decision arrived at between the Government of India and 
the Assembly should be binding, and, so long as the final power is with 
the fSeeretar}” of State* this the only logical constitutional position that 
can be taheii by this Assemb]3\ 

M.r. W. S. J. W.illsC'ii (Associated Chambers .of; Commerce : Xoiiii- 
iiatecl Non-Official) : I should like to'., go- straight to Sir Charles Innes® 
amendment. Personally, I tMnk That the -.contribution to be., paid by Ah© 
Railways is there fixed on too high a' basis* - . 'I think that transport should' 
not be taxed heavily ; that 5| per cent, is too much. I think that this 1 
per cent, is too much. But, Sir, as a member of the Committee it was my 
business to go in for a certain amount of give and take in order to arrive 
at a settlement of this very important qaestion. After all, Six*, the differ- 
ence between oTiths and 1 per cent, is really only a question of 14 amias 
or 16 annas, so I had no great difficulty in agreeing to that in order to bring 
in a unanimous report. Where my difficulty began was in certain reeom- 
iiiendatioiis which certain members of that Committee wished to make, and 
I was rather handicapped I may say by only receiving Sir Purshotamdas 
Tliakurdas’s amendments at a late hour to-day without being able to give 
them any previous consideraion. Sir Purshotamdas Thakiirdas and myself 
agree in a very large measure in our views about this separation question, 
but the difference is that he spoke to-day, as he frankly said, on behalf of 
the Nationalist party. When Sir Purshotamdas Thakiirdas speaks only ns a 
commercial representative, I find myself agreeing with him on a very great 
many points. T agree with wdiat he said about Sir Charles limes ’s pre- 
sentation of this case, but I defy Sir Charles Innes or any other man, or 
super-man to introduce in this Assembly a comprehensive motion like this 
which would not provoke a certain amount of criticism from some of us. 
Where I agree most with Sir Purshoianidas Thakiirdas is in the views as 
expressed by the Indian Merchants^ Cliamber and Bureau in their letter 
of the 25tli August 1922 to the Secretary of the Railway Board, Simla, 
wherein it is stated : 

My Goinmittee wish to reiterate their opinion that the rejection of the unanimous 
recommendations of the Acworth Committee regarding the separation of the railway 
budget from the general budget of the Government of India has been the fundamental 
wrong step taken by the Government of India. 

I absolutely agree with. that. Further on they say : 

My Committee are convinced that the successful management of Indian Bailways 
W'ill always be jeopardized unless a separate railway budget is insisted iix)on by the 
Assembly. , 

That is exactly my point of view. 

Nowy Sir when we come to consider the amendments, w’hat really is the 
difference between the Government and the House ? I put it to you, that 
it is extremely small. If separation is such an important thing, such an 
advisable step, as Sir Purshotamdas^ Chamber think and as mine think from 
the commeT'cial point of view, I put it to you that the difference between 
the Government and the Blouse or a section of the House is extremely small. 
Now’, I am ivell aware that there is a certain section of the House tvho think 
that if a Government Member came into the House naked he would still 
have something up his sleeve. That cannot be the ease at the present time. 
Po3* my part, taking clause ,(g) it is to me so unthinkable that Government 
should ever contemplate handing our Railways over to any company public, 
private, foreign or Indian, without the consent of this House that I simply 
cannot believe it. They have agreed not to, so far as words go, without 
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absolutely committiag themselYes to it for reasons whicii they say are con- 
stilutionaL Now, I am not competent to argue a eoiistitiitionai question, 
but I am prepared to accept from a responsible Member of Government) 
who has always eii joyed the absolute confidence of this House, who has been 
eomplimented upon the straight forward way in which he put this ease 
before jmii,' what he, has said. 

Now, I GQine to the question of Tndianisation. Here again I say it is 
iurgesy a question of 'words. Sir Purshotamdas puts it now as a ' ‘ proviso/^ 
but I may say that there is no provisouvhateverun the wdews expressed, by' 
his Chamber of Commerce , in . August 1922. This, surely is again a matter 
of words. The Goyernment have said they, are Indianising. Mr. Hindley, 
every time he gets on his feet, tells ns how niiich more Iiidiaiiisation has 
taken place. It has gone further in the Lee Report, which says you shall 
go up to 75 per cent. Surelj^ it is a matter of words, it is almost redundant 
to put it in this Resolution. 

Then, Sir, tve come to the amendment of Mr. Diiraiswamy Aiyangar 
(c) that the purchase of stores for the different railways should be under- 
taken through the organisation of the Stores Department. No^v, on that 
point, you have no assurance whatever from Governmeiit. I do not believe 
Government agree with you there. This amendment of Mr, Duraiswamy 
Aiyangar is what I want in principle myself. Nevertheless, I do not think 
■that this is the time to press this particular amendment. In the first place, 
it is impracticable, because I understand the Stores Department is iiisuffi- 
ciently developed to do the w^ork, but 1 a'm prepared to eo-operate in urging 
this question of store purchase in India with anybody and at all times. I 
made some remarks about it myself onl y the other day in the Finance Com- 
mittee, but I say that the question of the separation of railway finance is 
so vital at the present time that we should not clog or delay the issue by 
raising questions of this kind, although that particular part of the amend- 
ment is one with which I am in complete accord. Therefore, — T wish to put 
it no higher than that, — the commercial opinion of Bombay, of Sir Pur- 
shotamdas ^ Chamber in the wmrds which I have quoted, or of the Asso- 
ciated Chambers, is so strong on this question of the separation of raihvay 
from the general finance that I myself, one of the keenest supporters of the 
purchase of stores in India, am prepared to say that I am not prepared to 
jeopardise my chance of getting separation to-day by insisting on some 
other important, though minor matters. I put it to the House that the 
difference between Government and those Members who have spoken is 
largely a matter of words, mere words and no more. The principles are 
practically accepted. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : Sir, the reasons for the amendment 
have been very well put forward by many previous speakers. I want just 
to summarise our position as briefly as possible. In the first place there 
has been a good deal of confusion of thought in the view that has been 
put forw’-ard before the Homse regarding the conditions under which the 
Aeworth Committee recommended the separation of railway finance and 
the conditions which noiv exist in India. The Aeworth Committee on 
page 26 of their Report said : 

We flo not think that the Indian railways can be modernised, improved and 
enlarged so as to give to India the service of which it is in erjdng need at the moment, 
nor that the railways can yield to the, Indian pubKe the financial return which they are 
entitled to expect from so valuable a property, until the whole financial methods are 
radically reformed. And the essence of this; reform is contained in two things (1) the 
complete separation of the Bailway Budget from the general Budget of the country 
and its reconstruction in a form wMcli frees a great commercial business from the 
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trammels of a system whieli ■ assumes that the coacera ^oes oat of busiaess oa each 
31st of March and recommeaces cle noao oa the 1st of April, and (2) the emaacipatioa 
■uf the railway nuinageinent from the control of the Finance Bepartmont, ’ ' 

Those were in essence the tivo changes,. that the Committee recommended 
As regards the second, the Finance Member and the Goveriinient of India, 
have not accepted the vietv of the Acworth Committee. They have got a 
Fiiianeiai Comoiissioiier in the Railway ■^Bpard and the Financial Commis- 
sioner, we understand, acts strictly' 'under' the control of the Finance 
Member. Bo I take it that the Government of India Imve not accepted 
the reeomnieridaliori that the railway' immagement should' be emancipated 
from the control of the Finance Departroent, and I am glad that ilie Govern- 
of India hai'c ccSiiie to that conclusion. It '■ will be an evil day for 
the CO nil try if the railway management were-' :eiitirelv freed from tl}e 
control of the Finance Department of the.’ Government of Iiidic-i. There- 
fore ive are left to deal with only one change, which the Aewortli Coinniittee 
regarded as essential, namely, the complete . separation of , the Raihvay 
Budget from the general budget of the. eoiintry. ' No'w, I want to understand 
what is the exact meaning of that t. The Railway Budget is at present 
practically separated from the general B fidget. It i.s prepared and submitted 
as'a separate budget, though it no doubt' forms, part of the general Budget. 
The section dealing with it is entirely separate. It would not become 
more separate if it is ■ taken iip'^ at a ' different time from the time at 
which the general Budget is taken up. There are two things vrhich are of 
the essence of this separation. In the first X)lace tliere was the complaint 
in the past that there could not be a continuity of raihvay construction 
and improvement because there was no certainty that the necessary funds 
would be available from year to j-ear. That has been provided against 
by 150 erores having been voted by this Assembly for raihvay construc- 
tion and improvement during five years. That will go on. So there is 
no more any reason left for anybody to urge that raihvay improvement 
will be jeopardised for wuaiit of a certainty of continuous sufficient contri- 
bution from the Government of India. ' ^The thing that is of the essence 
of the change proposed is that the Government of India now' desire that 
this Assembly should bind itself to receive from Railways only a limited 
amount of profits for the general revenues every year. That is the only 
issue w'hich is a new issue before this Assembly. At present it is open to 
the Assembly or rather to the Finance Member acting for the Assembly, 
though he does not always act according to the -wishes of the Assembly, to 
appropriate the whole of the Railway profits to the general revenues of 
the jeai\ And %ve are asked to bind ourselves down to the view that the 
Finance Member shall not, in future, appropriate more than a certain 
fixed proportion of the i*ailway profits of the year to the general revenues, 
that w^e should bind ourselves to receive a definite amount, namely, 1 per 
cent, of profits 2 )lus one-fifth of the surplus, subject to the other condi- 
tion which has been mentioned wlien the surplus exceeds three erores. 
I submit, Sir, that the absence of such an agreement as is proposed docs 
not mean anything serious for the raiiwmy administration. The railway 
administration is assured of 150 erores to be spent in five years. They 
are also assured that the Finance Member is not going to ask for any v^ery 
large sum from the raihvay revenues to be made over to the general 
revenues. This is the position. 'Thex’efore when the Chief Commissioner 

of Railways and the other Members “who have 
spoken on that side dre-w a lurid picture of the 
evils that will arise to the railway administration if the proposal before us 
is not accepted, I submit that they did not place the correct facts before 
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the House. The railway administration will not come to grief, it cannot 
^*ome to grief, if the proposal of the Honourable Member for Gomrnerco 
is^iot accepted because there has been no suggestion that except during 
the years of the war the Government of India have not given ample funds 
to the Railways. The railway administration have been free to recom- 
mend what percentage of working expenses should be charged and what 
percentage should be reserved for renewals. The Government of India 
have as a rule provided in the Budget what they asked for. The question 
now before us is whether this House should bind itself to receive only a 
certain fixed percentage of the revenues of the railways or let the cudsting 
practice continue. Novv Sir, my friends on the .^Government side say 
that we should agree to this proposal because we do not lose anything 
very much by doing so, and that we shall help the railway administratioii 
to show better results if they will know that they will have a certain 
definite proportion of railway profits only to pay towards the general 
revenues and that the rest will go to improve railway administration or 
to reduce rates and fares. We ask our friends to agree to certain con- 
ditions, three conditions. To two of these conditions the Honourable the 
Finance Member and the Member for Commerce have expressed their 
general willingness to assent. They say, in practice, we agree that there 
shall be Indianisation of the railway services carried out with reasonable 
rapidity — at least that is how I understood them to express themselves. 
{The HonowaMe Sir Basil Blackett : '' Quite right.'’) The one thing 
they have not expressed themselves about is the representation of Indians 
on the Railway Board. I do not remember to have heard anything at 
all from either the Honourable Member for Commerce or the Finance 
Member on that question, and it has been to me, Sir, a matter rather of 
surprise that they should not have said anything on this subject. I am 
open to eorreetion. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : I think I mentioned that this 
was a case in which the Government should have no particular difficulty in 
coming to an agreement with the Assembly. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya ; On the question of the Raiiw-ay 
Board ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : Yes. 

jPandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : Thank you. Therefore, Sir, 
my friends do not find any difficulty in coming to an agreement vith 
the Assembly on these two questions of the representation of Indians 
on the Railway Board and on the rapid Indianisation of the railway 
services, the only point of importance which divides the Government 
from this side of the House, is the question of an assurance that we desire 
to have from the Government that no State railway shall be handed 
over in future for management to ,a private company except with the 
prior approval of this Assembly. My friends say we should not 
apprehend that they will hand over a railway to a private company with- 
out consulting the Assembly. The Honourable the Finance Member has 
gone to the extent of saying that the matter will be brought before the 
Central Railway Advisory Council, and if any member of that Council 
should so desire, the^ matter will be brought before the Assembly. But 
there he stops. It will be brought before, the Assembly for an expression 
of the opinion of this Assembly. Now, Sir, it is a painful thing for us 
to be reminded again and againand to remind our friends on the opposite 
■side that a consultation with this Assembly does not yet mean that the 
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CjOYernment of India will accept the view which this Assembly may 
express even by an overwhelming majority. We therefore desiiie that 
we’ slumkl have tire assiiranee from the Government that they will not 
band over- any State railway to a private company except with the 
approval of this Assembly. The Government say that this is a consti- 
tutional question, that they cannot as a Government — the Government of 
India and the Keeretaiy of State together — agree to ask for the previous 
approval of the Assembly before handing over the management of a 
State railway to a private company. The Honourable the Finance 
Member has not told us what the constitutional difficulty is. The power 
is at present exercised by the Secretary of State. The Secretary of 
State, if the matter is represented to him will, I venture to think, see 
the reasonableness of the demand which we put forward j and if this 
demand is put forward before him and if he considers it reasonable^ 
our difficulties and our differences will be solved. Why should jUOt 
this view of the Assembly be placed before the Secretary of State, and 
why should not the Government of India keep an open niind on this 
question f My Ilonouritble friend say.s, this is a constitutional question 
of -great importance: we cannot agree to it ’b Now^I ask ^ him to 
consider the other side of the case. There is a constitutional difficulty 
in the way of us Indian Members who represent the people in ace6X)ting 
the proposal of Government. That constitutional difficulty is this. 


Eailwaj^ revenues bring ns a certain amount of profit every ^ year. 
Suppose there is a profit of 8 crores next year so far as the Eaiiways 
are concerned, and supx:)Ose there is a deficit of two to three crores in 
the general Budget of the country. As matters stand at present, if we 
do not agree to tlie proposal of the Honourable the Commerce Member, 
the position will be that the Finance Member will take into account the 
8 crores of profits on the Railways and adjust his account, wihout resort- 
ing to any fresh taxation. If w'e agree to the convention which is pro- 
posed, that is, bind ourselves not to touch anything above five crores 
or so of railway x>rofits, we shall be face to face with this situation — that 
while there may bo three crores more of railway profits of the year, it 
must be kept as a railway reserve, and we may have to increase the salt 
tax, or customs duties, or find some other means of taxation to meet 
the deficit of the two or three crores in the general budget. That will be 
the constitutional position in which we shall be placed. Now, I ask 
Members of Government to consider in fairness \vhether it is reasonable 
to ask the House to agree to such a convention unless we feel satisfied that 
in certain essential matters Government will not act without the consent 
of this Assembly if we agree partly to give up the power of appropriating 
reveiiiftes from the Eaihvays to the general Budget. If we agree to 
expose ourselves to the situation in which fresh taxation may have to be 
imposed even while railway profits should be available, even when rail- 
way profits should be available but only to be placed in the raiRvay 
reserve^ — if • agree to put ourselves in ' that position, we must 

have ’the assurance that the , railway administration shall be con- 
ducted by the Government in conformity with the wishes of this 
Assembly, And what is the assurance ' that we want? The assur- 
ance that we want is that the 'biggest railway, the most profitable 
of all Indian railways, the Bast -Indian Railway, »shall not be handed 
over for management to a 'private 'company next year or the year after, 
'that when the Greet Indian Pehinshla tailway contract comes to an end 
it shall not be handed- oyer '.'to '-any private 'company without the prior 
L5DPI ' ' ' ■ ' ^ s - 
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approval of tMs Assembly. And why do we ask for this f We ask. 
for this assurance because we feel that, unless we get this assxiranee ' 
and iiiiles.s we get fair representation on the Eailway Board, we shall be . 
doing a wrong, an injiLstice to the people of this country if w© agree- 
to the proposals of the Government. Kow are railway profits made ! 
Ilo-w is the railway revenue made ? It is made up of the rates and fares 
imposed upon the people. It is the people who contribute in this indirect 
manner the revenues that the Railways raise. At present ^ the railway 
administration and the Government of India are free to raise the rates 
and fares as they may think fit. The rates have been raised, fares have 
been raised without any refcrenee to the Legislature. The people have 
long been complaining that rates and fares have become very high. We 
have heard a good deal to-day in this discussion and since these proposals 
were put forward of the desire to reduce rates and fares. We have not 
yet seen that desire put into practice. We shall be very grateful if the 
desire to reduce rates and fares is actually put into practice. We have no 
wish that our people should be taxed to a larger extent than is justified by 
reason, we do not desire that the geneiml revenues should receive a large 
yearly accretion from railway revenues by rates and fares being kept up ; 
on the contrary, we desire that the rates and fares should be reduced. 
But wm have no certainty that they will be reduced until we have an 
eifective representation on the Railway Board and the Railway adminis- 
tration, until the Government of India know that they are under the 
necessity of coming to this Assembly year ^by year for the appropria- 
tion of railway revenues. My European friends say : Do not throw 

away this highly desirable administrative reform for a considerat'on 
which is somewhat ulterior to the proposal before us’b But this con- 
sideration is hot ulterior. This is the one power which is m our 
hands of compelling the Government to carry out the reforms ■which 
consider to be essential. If we agree to bind ourselves by the con- 
vention which you propose, if we agree that we shall not touch railway 
revenues beyond one-third of surplus profits year after year for the next 
three years, then it means this that you will be free, if you think it right 
at the time and I apprehend that it may be that Members of Govern- 
ment who are in power at the time may find abundant reason to be 
satisfied at that time that the State should not manage its raihvays and 
that they should be handed to a private Company, so to hand them over. 
We feel that in that case we shall not be able to justify our position 
before the people Vvhom "we represent, and therefore it is that we desire 
that the Government should give us the assurance that bo State raii'way 
iffhall in future be hcinded over to a private company. 

Now, Sir, it has also been said that we have imported political consi- 
derations into what should be a purely commercial question. It is 
rather amusing’ to hear that said. Sir, , railway administration is not a 
purely commercial concern, it never has been so — ^it has I^n a politico- 
commercial concern from the time when the first Minute was ■written 
on Eajlways in 3853 or 1854, and that Minute was brimful of politico- 
commercial considerations. Railway administration has always been 
a politico-commercial business in this country. .We are face to face 
with a situation which I want my European friends and Government 
Members to consider from pnr point of view. Look at the railway 
administration as it js being caiMed- on at present. We take up the 
Railway Board Classified Inst. We find the Railway Board consists of 
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Mn Ilinclley, Mr. Parsons, Mr. 'SJieridaii and' Mr. Hadow. The officers 
are Mr. Chase. Mr. Alium, Mr.- .Tomkins, Mr. Maasoii, Mr. Maflin, 
Mr. Stanley, Mr, Harvey, Major Bndden, then one Indian gmilkmaii, 
then again an Englisliinan, then Mr. Nieolls, then one Bengali gentle- 
man, then Mr. Thomas, then Mr. Ilayman, then Mr. (Jraham. Inow tio's 
is the position. Is there any ■ country to wliieh reference lias hern made, 
either Sv'it?:erls2id or Prmsia or Japan or Italy, where eonditioiis like 
those obtaining in India exist, where- .the railways are so (miitrolled and 
managed by parsons who are net inhabitants' of the country in which 
the Eailways are run f Is there .any other railway administration in 
which the great bulk of the people who -contribute to the Eailways ai'c 
unrepresented as Indians are unrepresented in the railway admiiustratlon 
of this country ! It is -for these reasons that we desire to he assured that 
the manageirifeiit of a Slate railway shail not be handed over to a company 
without our consent. My friends may think that we are importing pG.d- 
tical considerations into the matter, but we are bound to do so ; and wo 
wish them to understand that it is part cf our dxity not to overlook poliiical 
considerations. If my Honourable friends on the opposite side recognize 
that these considerations are valid, if they recognize that these are not 
unreasonable, then the Government of India should communicate with 
the fcSeeretary of State, put our case before him., and obtain his consent 
to give us the assurance that v/e want, that no State raihvay shall in 
future be banded over to a Company for managenient until the approval 
of this Assembly has been obtained. They are put to the test of the 
sincerity of the viev/s which they have propounded v/itli great ability 
in this debate. The^^ are now put to the test : if they earnestly feel 
that the change they propose should be effected, and if they recognize 
that we are reasonable in demanding that no State railway shall in 
future be handed over to a private Company without our approval, let 
them put forward our case before the Secretary of State. I feel con- 
fident, at least 1 feel hopeful, that the .Secretary of State, considering* 
the arguments that have been put forward on both sides in this debate, 
will not so easily come to the conclusion that what we have urged 
deserves to be ignored and that what the Government Members have 
urged deserves to be accepted in its entirety. For these reasons, Sir, 

I strongly support the aniendnieiit of my friend, Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas, and I hope the House will carry it unanimously. 

The Eonourable Sir Charles Innes : Sir, I think we are all getting 
rather tired, and I do not propose to make a speech of any length. What 
impresses me about this debate is that after all there is very little differ- 
ence between that side of the House and this. I think I am correct in 
saying that almost everyone in this House is perfectly satisfied that the 
separation %ve propose is really in the interests of the railways, in the 
interests of India, and in the interests of tlie tax-payer ; and I believe 
that all would be glad if we could arrive at some settlement which would 
enable us to get rid of the very small difficulty which is between us. 

Now I will take fiirst this question of Indiapisation. Various things 
have been said in regard to this question in relation to the Railways to- 
day, but I think I may claim — do not say anything about the past, the 
distant past — I think I may claim that in recent years we have done 
more in the way of Indianisation on Eailways than in any other Depart- 
ment of Government. I have got the figures here. In the last three 
years we have taken on 16 officers in the' Superior Traffic Depapirtment. 
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Of those sixteen officers, not one has been a Bnropeatt— there were 8 
Anglo-Indians and 8 Indians, that is to say, the whole sixteen have been 
Statutory Natives of India. In the Engineering Department in the 
la.'-t three years we have taken on 31 officers. Of those 31 officers, 9 were 
Europeans* 5 Anglo-Indians and 17 Indians, In other Departments we 
have taken on 2!) officers, of which 5 have been Anglo-Indians and 2 have 
fceen Indians. Those other Departments ineffide Departments like the 
Carriage and Wagon Department and the Locomotive Departnrent which 
are Departments in respect of which we have got no facilities for train- 
ing in India at present. Now in addition to that, Sir Basil Blackett has 
told you that we have agreed to the Lee Commission’s proposals, namely, 
that*we have agreed to this recommendation : 

We are strongly o.f opinion that the extension of existing facilities Bhould be 
■pressed forward as expeditiously as possible in order that the reernitment of Ind'i’ju 
may be advanced as roon as practicable up to 75 per cent, of the total number of 
vacancies in the Bailway Bepartinent as a whole, the remaining 25 per cent, being 
recruited in England. 

Now we have accepted that recommendation. Then coming to the ques- 
tion of the Railway Board, I look at this question of Indifinisation in 
this way. You cannot possibly treat Indianisation with reference to 
individual appointments or individual officers. The Railw^ay Board is a 
technical Board. It is composed purely of men who are qualified to fill 
the appointment by reason of their knowledge and experience of Indian 
-Railways. It does not control policy. The policy of the Indian Rail- 
“^ay^s is controlled by the Government of India. But the Railway Board 
& a body of technical men. I do hope the House w^ould not think that 
there is any bar of any sort or kind against an Indian being appointed 
:as a Member of the Railway Board ; there is not. But the difficulty we 
experience in getting Indians to the Railway Board is that "we have not 
got Indians in the Railway service of sufficient experience. It may be 

due (At this stage Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya rose to speak). 

The Honourable Member spoke for half an hour. He might let me have 
my time. I will not give way. 

Pandit Bfadan Mohan Malaviya : May I just ask a question ^ f 
the Honourable the Commerce Member ? I do not want to interrupt him. 
I want to ask whether there is not an Indian like Rai Bahadur Rail Ram, 
who was for many years Chief Engineer of the Eastern Bengal Railway 
and whether he is not qualified f , 

Mr. Deputy President : The Honourable Member had better avoid 
personal questions. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : It is grossly improper for the 
Honourable Pandit to raise the question of individual officers. 

Mr. Deputy President : I have overruled it. 

Mr. Chaman tail : May lusk ■whether’ there is a single Indian Mem- 
ber of the Railway Board or a single Agent of Railways ? Is it not possi- 
Oie to get an Indian to occupy th^se places f 

Mr. Deputy President ; I. would permit the Honourable Member to 

The Honourable Sir Charles^Innes : The Railway Board is composed 
purely of technical men, of "senior-' techmeal experts in our Railway Ser- 
vice. The question of Iiulianisatioil in regard to the four members of , the 
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Board will riglif itself in time as, Indians now in the service rise to senior 
positions. It may ?je that there were defects in the past in reemitiiig 
IiKiiaiis -for these services. But nobody can say in the lost few years tiiat 
those <lefects have not been rex>airecl, and as Indians do dise 1o «nia.!itication 
and to the staiidax-d necessary for -appointments not only in the organisa- 
tion of the lh)i-ird hut in tlie Board itseif, I wiU uiKitnn.a.Ke that tiie claims 
of those Indians will be considered most earefiiily in each and every ease. 
Already we have taken in the last fev; months two Indians in the Railway 
Board, and 1 hope that in tiie near future we will be able to take more. 
But Sir, as I have said, I do not think there is veiy much difference 
between me and the House on that matter. 

Let me now come to what is the crucial point in this ease^ namely, this 
question of State management. The Honourable Pandit in the course of 
his speech just now said that they wan t(*d security that in the next two or 
tlu’ee years the East Indian Railway should not be handed over to a com- 
pan.y. I want to make a fair offer to the other side. I suggest that if the 
Ilononrable Sir Piirshotamdas Tbakurdas will drop his amendment that 
^xe should agree on adding the followung clause to the amended Resolution 
moved by Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith. It will come in as clause 9. It 
would go on : 

They (tPeee arrangemenis) shall hold good only so long as tlie East Indian 
Bailway, the Great Indian Peninsula Eailway and existing State-managed Bail ways 
Tciuain under State nianagenienty ’ 

That is to say, if any of these Railways is transferred to Company manage- 
ment, the eonvciition goes ; and I have further added : 

In the event of negotiations for transferring any of the above Eailways to a 
private Company being undertaken, those nogotiatipns shall not be concluded until 
facilities have been given for a discussion of the whole matter in the AssemblyP^ 

Now, it seems to me, Sir, that that clause which I suggest meets all our 
clKSculties. It enables the Members of this House to gain the separation 
proposals, to see these proposals through without gdving away any- thing 
at all. It gives you security as regards these Railways. According to 
this amendment if any Eailway, either the East Indian Railway, the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway or any Railway now" managed by the State is 
transferred to a private company during the currency of the convention 
that is to say, three years, the convention ceases to hold good, and I further 
siiy here that we are prepared, in the event — in the very unlikely event — 
of negotiations of this kind for transfer being undertaken, to have an under- 
standing vdth tlie House, to make a promise to the House, that before any 
such negotiations are concluded, the Government wdll give facilities for 
discussion of the w’hole matter in this House. It seems to me, Sir, that this 
is a bridge over which we can pass on to the goal desired, namely, the goal 
of separation. It seems to me that everybody in this House is agreed that 
this separation is going to enable us to manage our Railways better 
and more efficiently, and that separation will be for the good of India, Mr. 
Duraiswamy Aiyangar suggested that if we had separation, we would not 
be able to reduce pilgrim fares. I assure Mr. Duraiswamy Aiyangar that 
if he is anxious to get the fares of pilgrims reduced, to have the rates and 
fares for the whole country reduced, the best way to do it is to agree to 
our proposal about separation. There is nothing between us except this 
fear that these Railways.are going to 'be, transferred to companies in the 
next few years. The amendment which 1 have proposed "seems tO' me to ' 
iplieye that fear on your part and. 'enables this House to agree with a 
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perfectly, clear conscience to the proposals of Government, and I hope my 
Eonourable friends opposite will meet me in this matter. 

Sir Purshotamdas 'Ehakurdas : Sir, I see that the Cloelc stands very 
nearly at past five now, and in view of what I said at the outset when 
I moved my amendment that I was moving it on behalf of the Nationalist 
party, the Treasury Benches can easily understand that I am. not in a posi- 
tion to say yes or no in reply to their suggestion without consulting my 
party. I would therefore suggest to you that the House may be adjourned 
and the discussion kept over till the nest Government day. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : I move that the 
dotete be adjourned to the next Government day. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Inncs : I beg to move the following 

a-Jneiidment : 

Thnt a new clause 9 lie added to tlie azuended Besoluti^n moved by Sir Henry 
Moucrief? Cmitb. 

** 9. They sbaH hold good only go l<mg as the East Indian Eailway, Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway and existing Btate-managed Railways remain under State manage- 
ment. In the event of negotiations for transferring any of the above Eaihvays to s 
■private company being undertaken, those negotiaticns shall not be ceneiuded until 
facilities have been given for a discussion of the whole matter in the Assembly. ’ ^ 

Mr. Deputy President : Furtlier discussion is adjourned to next 
Friday. 


20th Sepfymher, 1924, 

The ITonottrable Sir Charles Imies (Commerce Memher) : Sir, the 
House will remember that on Wednesday in the final stages of our discus- 
sion on the Kesoliition regarding the separation of Railway from General 
Finance, I made a suggestion, which I hoped would remove the difiieiiities 
wliieh some of ray Honourable friends opposite felt in the way of my 
pro|,vasaIs. With your permission, Sir, I should now like to witludraw that 
aniciidment. I may explain that in the interval that lias elapsed since 
wi*' last discussed this subject, I have been in commnnicaHon with my 
friciids opposite and I have a revised amoudinent, wdiicli will satisfy all 
]>arties in the House. If, therefore, Sir, you will give me periuission to 
withdraw the amendment I moved on "Wednesday evening, I wall now 
moYt the following revised amendment ; 

That the followiBg be added as QMnm 9 to the Resolution moved by Sir Henry 
Moncrieff Smith ; 

* In view of the fact that the Assembly adheres to the Eesolutiort passed in 
February 1923 in favour of State management of Indian Railwavs, those arrange- 
ments shall hold good only so long as the East Indian Railway and the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway and existing State-managed Railways reniain under State manage- 
ment. But if in sjiite of the Assembly's Resolution above referred to GovGrriuieiit 
should enter on any negotiations, far the transfer of any of the above Railways to 
Company management, such negotiations shall not be concluded untii facilities have 
been given for a discussion of the whole matter in the Assembly. If any contract 
for the transfer of any of the above .Railways to Company management is foncliidcd 
against the advice of the Assembly, the Assembly will be at liberty to terminate tim 
arrangements in this Resolution 

I hope, Sir, that the House will realise that I have done luy very best 
to meet them in this matter and I have doile it by making this eonventioH 
iiat we ask the House to agree to depeiident upon the continuance of these 
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] Eailways under State iiiaiiagement, that fe, the Assembly will be' at El3erty 

); to terminate tlie arrangement if any of the Eailways are transferred to 

I , Company management against the ad%dce of the Assembly. I hope, Sir, 

I that my friends opposite and the House generally will be able to accept 

this amendment as a settlement of our difficulties. 

I Mr. President : The original question was : 

I That the Eesolution as moved by the HoKoarable Sir Charles Irnies on the Bzd 

, of March be adopted. ^ ’ 

[ Since w^hieli an amendment has been moved : 

' That the Besoliition moved hy Sir Heniy Monerieff Smith be substituted for 

I it.'^ 

i Further amendment moved in the name of Sir Purshotamdas Thalmrdas. : 

; To add the following as an additional clause at the end of the Besoliitioii : 

* (9) The above proposals be given effect to provided the Government agree to 

:| ■ ..the following ; ' ■ ■ ■ 

(a) That no Bailway Line now under State management and no Bailway Lino 
now managed by a Company whose contract may hereafter ceqjire should 
be hancled over to Company management without the x>revious ax>proval 
Cff the Legislative Assembly ; 

(h) That the raihvay services should be rapidly Indianised, and further that 
Indians should be appointed as Members of the liaihvay Board .is early 
as possible » 

Further amendment moved : 

i To substitute the following for the amendment which I have just read : 

* That the following be included as clause (9) ; 

(9) They shall hold good only so long as the East Indian Kail way, Great Indiast 
i Peninsula liailwiy and existing Shite-nuiTie.ged Kaihvays remain under State manage- 

f meat. In the event of negotiations for transferring any of the a.bovc Kiulways to a 

private Company being undertaken, those negotiations sha,ll not be, concluded until 
facilities have been given for a discussion of the whole matter in the Assembly 

The Honourable Mover of that amendment has asked for' perinission 
to with<iraw it. 

Is it your pleasure to grant him leave to withdraw that amendment I 
The amendment was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Further amendment moved: 

That the following be added to the amended Besolution as clause 9 : 

* In view of the fact that the Assembly adheres to the Besolution x^assed in' 
February 1923 in favour of Sti.te management of Indian Bailways, these «irrang'e- 
ments shall hold good only so long as the East Indian Eaihvay and the Greal: Indlfin 
Peninsula Bailway and existing State-managed Bailway s remain under State manage- 
ment. But if in spite of the Assembly’s Besolution above referred to Government 
should enter on any negotiations for the transfer of any of the above Eaihvays to 
Company management, such negotiations shall not be concluded until facilities have 
been given for a discussion of the whole matter in the Assembly. If any contract 
for the transfer of any of the above Bailways to Company management is concluded 
against the advice of the Assembly, the Assembly will be at liberty to terminate the 
arrangements in this Besolution h” 

Diwan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Rao (Godavari cum Kistiia ; Von. 
Muhammadari Rural) : Sir, I to inove the addition of a further clausa. 
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a,s Part fl to the amendment moved b7 Sir Charles limes. It is in these 

wrds .: 

* * Apart from the above e.onvention this Assembly further reeommencls : 

(i) that the Railway services should bo rapidly Indianised, and further that 
Indians should* be appointed as Members of the Railway Board as' early 
ar-i possible, and 

(ii) that the |TtiTehasc erf stores for the State Railways should be ixndcrtUiceTi 
thron;rh the orgnirisatlou of the Stores Purchase Bepartmeut of the Oovern- 
ment of India. 

Bir, I may say that the subject matter of tlik clause was dlsctissefl 
at great length in this House and I need not say anything further in 
support of this amendment. The first clause retifoduces the 
amendment of my Honourable friend Sir Pumhotanidas Thakardas and 
the substance of the second clause has been already proposed by Mr. 
Dn.raiswami Aiy.angar when the matter was under disenssion the other day. 
The lionourabie Sir Charles Innes has already given a sjmipathetic reply 
on behalf of Oovernraent and I do not wish to dilaie further in support of 
tliese two amendments, I trust, Sir, that Government will be able to give 
effect to these two matters which every one of us has at his heart. 

Mr. President : Further amendment moved : 

^ ' To add as Part II of the Resolutioii : 

^ Apart from the above convention this Assembly further recommends : 

(i) that the Railway services should be rapidly Indianisod, and further that 
ludiaiis should be appointed as Me-mbers of the Railway Board as early 
as possible, and 

(it) that the purchase of stores for the State Railways should be undertaken 
through the organisation of the Stores Purchase Bei/arfment of the 
Government of India 

Tlie Honourable Sir Charles Innes : Sir, I would ask the permis- 
sion of the House to make the position of the Govermnent clear in 
regard to this amendment. As I said the other day, we have already 
accepted the policy of Indianisation of the Railway Services, and we have 
agreed to the recommendation of the Lee Report that the recruitment 
should be 75 per cent. Indians and 25 per cent. Europeans. I showed 
Sb my speech the other day that in the last three years we have exceeded 
these figures in both the Traffic and in the Engineering Departments of 
the State Railways. As regards the Railway Board, we have already 
recruited Indians for the staff of the Railway Board, that is, for the ap- 
pointments of officers attached to the Railway Board, and I hope that we 
shall he able to continue this process* As each appointment becomes vacant, 
I will undertake that the claims of Indians are considered. I may mention 
that the Standing Finance Committee has just sanctioned an additional 
officer for statistical work in the Railway Board and that we are appoint- 
mg an Indian to that post. As regards the Members of the Railway Board, 
I cannot bind myself to dates, as it must take time before there are Indians 
of the requisite standing and experience in the Railway Department for 
^hP^ntments to the Railway Board. But, as I pointed out the other day^ 
the Railway Board is a purely teehiiical body and does not control policy. 
As regards the Stores question, I laid on the table the other day copies 
01 our orders on the subject, and I do not know whether Honourable 
Members have seen them. They have been placed, however, before the 
membeis oi the Central Advisory GouticfL The position is that we have 
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circulated the new Stores Rules which were issued only in May last. 
We have circ-ilated them to the Agents both of ^State and Coiupany 
Railways and we have told these Agents that we ex])ect them to 
carry out the policy of the Government of Iinlia as expressed in these 
rules. We have also discussed with -Mr, Pitkeathly, the Chief Ctuitrol- 
ler of Stores, the question of purchases through tlie Stores Depart- 
ment and we have come to an arrangement witli him. We have -written 
round to the Agents of all State Railways and of the East Indian and 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railways. We have informed them that 
we desire them to make use of the Indian Stores Department for their 
purchases generally, and particularly for certain classes of stores, 
with which Mr. Pitkeathly is immediately prepared to deal. Mr. 
Htkeathly is leaving Simla to-morrow to follow this matter up by 
individual discussion with the Agents and Storekeepers of the different 
Railways mentioned. He has gone to see these officers with the object 
of discussing with them how best his Department can undertake business 
for them. That is the position at present and for the present I can- 
not go further. The matter is one in which Mr. Pitkeathly and myself 
are in the closest possible touch. It is an extremely difficult matter 
to graft a new Department of this kind upon the existing elaborate 
organisations which already exist for the purchase of stores in the 
different Railways, and the wisest thing that the House can do is to 
leave Mr. Pitkeathly and my.ielf to manage the business in our own 
way. But I may mention for the information of the House that copies 
of all indents for stores sent Home by State Railways are .scrutinised 
by the Chief Controller of Stores, and I am consulting the Chief Con- 
troller of Stores on the question whether we can tighten up this nracr 
tice ao as to prevent indents being unnecessarily sent to the London 
Stores Department. I have only to add that the question is merely 
one of machinery. The policy of the Government of India in regard 
to the purchase of stores has been clearly laid dov/n by the Department 
of Industries and I shall make it my business to see that that policy 
is loyally carried out by that Department. (Hear, hear). 

^ Diwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar (Madras City : Non-Muhammadan 
Tlrban) Sir, there are one or two lessons which we have to draw from 
the protracted negotiations which preceded and the satisfactory settle- 
ment we have come to on this most important question, which has been 
before us for a long time. The first and foremost lesson to he Taken 
to heart is that if both the Government Benches and the non-official 
Benches can approach questions in a spirit of compromise, we can come 
to a satisfactory conclusion. And, if the Government will really embark 
upon a policy of taking the people's representatives into their confidence, 
they are sure to achieve results in a much better way than they can do 
on their own judgment. 

The second point which I wish to 'emphasise is the distrust which we 
on this side have of the administrative policy so far as Railways are 
concerned. That distrust is deep-rooted and I may assure the Honour- 
able Member in charge that anything that he may do to rapidly' remove 
the grounds for such distrust will be most welcome. Sir, these are the 
only words I wished to say. 

Mr. 0. D. M. Hindley (Chief Commissionet, Railways) : Sir, in the 
heat of the debate on Wednesday, being very anxious to emphasise the 
lindesirability of mixing polities with business, I was led to make certain 
L5X)PI ■■ bS 
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remarks about my Honourable friend, Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, 
whick, I think, unwittingly on my part, perhaps may have hurt his 
siisceptibiiities. Sir, I wish to acknowledge in most grateful term>s the 
valuable assistance which we have received on the Central Advisory 
Council and on other Committees, and especially in regard to this separa- 
tion proposal, from the business ability, knowledge and experience of 
Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas. (Hear, hear.) If, Sir, I have unwittingly 
hurt his feelings in this matter by emphasising his present conuecition 
with politics, I wish to modify what I said by expressing my belief 
that a man may be a very first class businessman and he may, at the 
same time, be a patriot. {Mr, M. A. Jinnah : '' Might be a politician, 
too.’’) I wish, Sir, to aknowledge that whatever advice Sir Pursliotam- 
das Thakurdas may have given to the House was based not only upon 
his profound business knowledge and ability but also on the highest 
patriotic motives. 

Mr. President : The first question is the amendment last moved 
by the Honourable Sir Charles Innes proposing that a new sub-section 
(§) to the Resolution be substituted 'for sub-section 9 standing in the 
name of Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants’ Chamber : Indian 
Commerce) : Sir, I am agreeable to withdraw my amendment, but I 
think it only fair that I should explain the reasons why I withdraw it. 

The amendment which I how ask the leave of the House to withdraw 
is substituted by another amendment which I think provides the safe- 
guards which I am anxious that this Assembly should insist upon. Whilst 
appreciating the remarks made by the Chief Commissioner I wish to add 
one word, and that is that the country and the representatives of the 
tax-payer in this House will make it one of their business hereafter to 
see that the Railways are -put on the best basis possible to earn as much 
as they can compatible with all the other aspirations of the industrial 
and commercial communities in India, and with fullest consideration 
for third class passengers for whom this House is very anxious. With 
these words I have pleasure~in fact, I am very happy to be able to with- 
draw my amendment v/hich, owing to Government’s unbending attitude, 
threatened at one time to practically give a set-back to this very deslr-* 
able administrative reform. 

The amendment was, by leave of the ALsaembly, withdrawn. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

That the following be added as a new sub-clanse (9) to the Eesolntion ; 

* (9) In view of the fact that the Assembly adheres to the Eesolntion passed 
in February 1923 in favour of State management of Indian Railways, these arrange- 
ments shall hold good only so long as the East Indian Eaiiway and the Groat Indian 
Peninsula Eaiiway and existing State-managed Railways remain under State manage- 
ment. But if in spite , of the Assembly's Resolution above referred to, Government 
»hould enter on any negotiations for the transfer of any of the above railways to 
Company management, such negotiations .shall not be concluded until facilities" have 
been given for a discussion of the whole matter in the Assembly. Jf any contract 
for the transfer of any of the above railways to Company management is concluded 
against the advice of the Assembly, the Assembly will be at liberty to terminate the 
arrangements in this Resolution 

The question is : 

That these words bo added to the Besolnlion. ' * 

The motion was adopted. ' 
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. .' Mr. ' Presidenl : Further amendment moved : ■, . , 

' * To aM as Part II to the Eesolution the followiag ; 

* Apart from the above convention, this Assembly further recommends 

(1) that the Eailway services should be rapidly Indianised, and further that 

Indians should be appointed as Members of the Eailway Board as early 
as possible, and 

(2) that the purchase of stores for the State Eailways should be undertaken 

through the organisation of the Stores Purchase Department of tli® 
Government of India 

The question is : 

** That those words be added to the Eesolution, ^ ^ 

The motion was adopted. ^ 

Mr. K. C. Heogy (Dacca Division : Non-Muliamraadan Eural) : Sir, 

I should like to know the procedure you are going to follow in this matter, 
because the amendment which stands in my name, and Vvhieh is numbered 
4, relates to the preamble. That is not going to be moved by me nor the 
subsequent one, numbered. The only amendments that I propose to move 
is in regra'd to clause (6). If it is desired that I should not move niy 
amendment to clause (6) before the amendments relating to the prior 
clauses which are set clown in the name of other Honourable Members^ 

I shall abide by your ruling. 

Mr. President : I called upon the Honourable Member because I was 
given to understand through the usual channel that the four amendments 
standing in his name \vere an integral part of the settlement. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy : I beg to move ; 

That the following amendments be added to the Eesolution : 

. Clause (6) . 

(i) For the words * two nominated official members of tlie Legislative Assembly 

one of whom substitute the Vv^ords * one nominated oilieial member of 
the Legislative Assembly who * ; 

(ii) For the word *ten b substitute the word ‘ eleven ^ ; 

(Hi) For the words ^ two furtlier nominated official members', substitute tha 
avoids * one further nominated official member ' ; 

(iv) For the w^ord * five ' wherever it occurs, substitute the word ^ six 

The House will realise that this amendment is aimed at reducing the 
official representation on the Standing Pinanee Committee and the Central 
Advisory Council, and to increase the number of the elected rep resent ativea 
of this House thereon. 

As I think my friend the Honourable Sir Charles Innes is going to 
accept tliis amendment, I will not take up the time of the Plouse in' dis- 
cussing it. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes ; I wish to say that Goversnueut 

accept Mr, Neogy's amendment. 

* ^ That these amendmeuts be made. ^ ^ 

The motion was adopted. 
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IDiwfiii BsilisiitTx M. Il3.Eia,cii3iiid.rs. Bfto i Sir, on belialf of Sir. K. 
Rama Aiyangar I beg to move the following amendment ; 

That at the end of paragraph 2 of clause (6), the following be added : 

^ and shall as far as possible, instead of the expenditure programme revenue sho^T 
the expenditure under a depreciation fund created as per the new rules for charge 
to capital and revenue 

I understand that there is no objection to this amendment from the 
GoYernment.' 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons (Financial Commissioner, Railways) : Sir, I 
accept the amendment. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

That that amendment be made. 

The motion was adopted, 

Diwan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Eao : Sir, on behalf of Mr. K. 
Rama Aiyangar I beg to move the following amendment : 

That in clause (7) for the words * in order that more time may bo ^ the words 
* and separate days shall be ^ be substituted.^' 

Mr. A. A, L. Parsons : Sir, I accept the amendment. 

Mr. President : The question is ; 

That that amendment be made.'' 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

That the main question be now put." 

The motion was .adopted. 

Mr, President : The question is : 

That the amended Resolution, as moved by Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith, and 
as subsequently amended by the House, be adopted." 

The motion was adopted in the following form : — 

" This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council tliat in order io 
relieve the general budget from the violent fluctuations caused by the incorporation there- 
in of the raihvay estimates and to enable railways to carry out a eontiruoas railway 
policy based on the necessity of mahing a definite return to general revenues, on the 
money expended by the State on railways i 

(1) The railw'ay hnances shall be separated from the general finances of the 

country and the general rcVeiuies shall receive a definite annual contribu- 
tion from railways which shall be the first charge on the net receipts of 
railways. ^ 

(2) The contribution shall be based on the capital at charge and working results 

of commercial lines, and shall be a sum equal to one per cent, on the 
capital at charge of commercial lines (excluding capital contributed by 
companies and Indian States) at the end of the penultimate financial year 
plus one-fifth of any surplus profits remaining after payment of this fixed 
return, ^subject to the condition, that, if in any year railway revenues are 
insufficient to provide the percentage of one per cent, on the capital at 
charge, surplus profits in the next or subsequent years will not be deemed 
to have accrued for purposes of division until such deficiency has been 
aaiade good. 

The interest on the capital .at charge of, and the loss in working, strategic 
Hnes shall be borne by general revenues .and shall consequently be deducted 
from the contribution so calculated in order to arrive at the net amount 
' 'P^y^^hle from' railway to general' revenues " 
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(3) Any surplus remaiiiing after tills payment to general revenues sliall he 

transferred to a railway reserve ; provided that if the amount available 
for transfer to the railway reserTO exceeds in any year three crores of 
rupees only tivo-thirds Of the excess over three crores shall be transferred 
to the railway reserve and the remaining one-third shall accrue to general 
revenues. 

(4) The railway reserve shall be used to secure the payment of the annual eon- 

tribution to general revenues: to provide, if necessary, for arrears of 
depreciation and for writing down and wTlting off capital: and to 
strengthen the iinaiicial position of raihvays in order tiiat the services 
rendered to the public may be improved and rates may be reduced. 

(5) The railway administration shall be entitled, subject to such conditions as 

may be prescribed by the Government of India, to borrow temporarily 
from capital or from the reserves for the jiurpose of meeting expenditure 
for which there is no j)^ovision or iiisuilicient provision in the revenue 
budget subject to the obligation to make repayment of such borrowings 
out of the revenue budgets of subsequent years- 

(6) A Standing Fiiiance Committee for Kaihvays shall bo constituted con- 

sisting of one nominated offieiai member of the Legislative Assembly 
w'ho should be Chairman and eleven members elected by the Legislative 
Assembly from their body. The members of tlie Standing Finance 
Committee for Railways shall be ex-officio members of the Central 
Advisory Council, which shall consist, in addition, of not more than 
one further nominated official member, six non-official members selected 
from a panel of eight elected by the Council of State from their body 
and six non-official members selected from a panel of eight elected by 
the Legislative Assembly from their body. 

The Railway Department shall place the estimates of railway expenditure 
before the Standing Finance Committee for Railways on some date 
prior to the date for the discussion of the demand for grants for 
railways and shall, as far as possible, instead of the expenditure pro- 
gramme revenue show the expenditure under a depreciation fund 
created as per the new rules for charge to capital and revenue. 

(7) The railway budget shall be presented to the Legislative Assembly if 

possible in advance of the general budget and separate days shall be 
allotted for its discussion, and the Member in charge of railways shall 
then make a general statement on railway accounts and working. 
The expenditure proposed in the railway budget, including expenditure 
from the depreeiatioii fund and the railway reserve, shall be placed 
before the Legislative Aspombly in the form of demands for grants. 
The ' fomi the biulget shall take after separation, the detail it shall 
give and the number of demands for grants into which the total vote 
shall be divided shall be considered by the Eaibvay Board in con- 
sultation with the proposed Standing Finance Committee for Railways 
with a view to the introduction of improvements in time for tiie next 
budget, if possible. 

(8) These arrangements §hall be subject to periodic revision but shall be. 

provisionally tried for at least three years. 

(9) In view of the fact that the Assembly adheres to the Resolution passed 

in February 1923 in favour of State management of Indian Railways, 
these, arrangements shall hold good only so long as the East Indian 
Railway and the Great Indian Peninsula Railway and existing State- 
managed Railways remain under State management. But if in spite 
of the Assembly's Resolution above referred to Government should 
enter on any negotiations for the transfer of any of the above Railways 
to Company management, such negotiations shall not be concluded 
until facilities have been given for a discussion of the whole matter 
in the Assembly. If any contract for the transfer of any of the above 
Railways to Company management is concluded against the advice of 
the Assembly, the Assembly will be at liberty to terminate the arrange- 
ments in this Resolution. ' . 
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Ax>art from tlie above eoiivention this Assembly further recommends: 

(t) that the Railway services should be rapidly India nised, and further that 
Indians should*^ be appointed as Members of the Railway Board as early 
as possible, and 

(w) tliat the purchase of stores for the State Railways should bo undertaken 
through the organisation of the Stores Purchase Department of tho 
Government of India. 


IBtli September, 192i. 

EECOMMENDATIONS OP THE INDIAN BAB COMMITTEE. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Eargachariar {Madras City : Non-Muhammadan 
Urban) : Sir, with your permission before I make the motion standing 
ill my name in regard to the Bill to consolidate and amend the Law 
relating to Legal Practitioners, I should like to know from the Gov- 
ernment whether they intend to bring in a measure to give^ effect to the 
recommendations made by the Indian Bar Committee, and if so, I shall 
consider Avhether it is my duty to proceed with my Bill or await the action 
of Government. And if they intend to bring in a Bill, I should like them 
to give me an assurance that it will be at an early date. 

Mr. H. Tonkinson (Home Department : Nominated OiSeial) : Sir, I 
gather that my Honourable friend merely washes us to state the action 
which we propose to take and are taking upon the Report of the Indian 
Bar Committee. . 

As has been explained, Sir, in answers given by the Honourable 
the Leader of the House, we have already consulted Local Governments 
and have asked Local Governments to consult High Courts and legal 
associations upon the subject of these recommendations. We are still 
awaiting replies from some of the major Local Governments. One Local 
Government have informed us a few ^days ago that the reason why 
they are unable to reply at present is the fact that the majority of 
the legal associations which they have consulted have not yet replied. 
I am sure, Sir, my Honourable friend will appreciate our position. 
We cannot decide until w^e h'a,ve received the view's of the learned pro- 
fession of %vhich he is so distinguished a member as to whether 
we shall be able to accept absolutely the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee. We have no desire to postpone a decision upon these 
questions and w’’e propose as . soon as replies are complete to endeavour 
to come to conclusions upon them with the minimum of delay. Some 
of the recommendations of the Indian Bar Committee may be put into 
operation by the High Courts under the powers which are vested in them 
and certain High Courts are in fact taking action in this direction. As 
regards any recommendations which may ultimately require legislation, 
we confidently expect to be able to bring forward proposals for legislation 

Biwan Bahadur T, Eangachariar •: ’.After that statement, Sir, I do 
not propose to move the motion which stands in my name. 
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16th Be 2 >t ember y 1924, 

THE INDIAN CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT (REPEALING) BILL. 

: ,Dr. H. S. Goiii ' (Central Provinces' Hindi DivisioBS Non-MiiliaiB-, 

madan) : Sir, I beg to move that the Bill to repeal certain provisions 
of the Indian Criminai Law Amendment Act, 1908, be taken into con- 
sideration. 

Honourable Members will remember that when introducing the 
Bill on the 25th March 1924 I gave my reasons in support of my motion. 
Briefly stated, they wei-e these. The Repressive Laws Committee in 
paragraph 2G of their report had reported as follows : 

‘MVe sincerely hope that it may be possible for Government to undertake the 
necessary legislation daring the Delhi session, but it is impossible for ua to make 
any definite recommendations on the point at present. We hope that the repeal 
of these Acts may be expedited by a healthy change in the character of the agitation 
going on at present. The duration of retention rests in other hands than ours. 

This was the report of the Repressive Laws Committee dated the 2nd 
September 1921. The members of the Repressive Laws Committee had 
strongly recommended, as Honourable Members will find, that the repeal 
of the Criminai Law Amendment Act might take place during the ensuing 
Delhi session, that is to say, during the months of February and March 
1922. It was up to the Members of the Repressive Laws Committee 
including the Government who were parties to that report, to bring for- 
ward a measure of legislation for the repeal of the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act, They did, indeed, introduce a measure for the repeal of 
certain repressive laws including Part I of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, but Part II of that Act still finds a place on the Statute-book. In 
the last Assembly the attention of Government was drawn to this recom- 
mendation and this obligation which rested upon them. But, unfor- 
tunately, the aitempt failed. As one of the humble members of .that Com- 
mittee I feel that it is my duty to malte good a recommendation to which 
I subscribed, namely, that the Criminal Law Amendment Act slxail be re- 
moved from the Statute-book as soon as possible. 

Well, Sir, I do not wish to go into the history of this Act onee more. 
It was passed, as Honourable Members will see, in 1908, and if Honour- 
able Members will turn to the report of the debates of that time they will find 
that the primary reason given by Sir Harvey Adamson who introduced 
this Act was the prevalence of anarchical crime in Bengal, and indeed 
throughout the country and the Bill was modelled upon iwo Bills X)opa- 
larly known as the Irish Coercion Acts, but with this difference that 
while the Irish Coercion Acts deal specifically with me^is rea by introduc- 
ing the term '' knowingly becomes a member of the association and so 
forth these ivords were omitted from the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act. A distinguished lawyer, no less than 'the late Dr. Sir Rash Behari 
Ghose, pointed out the difference and moved an amendment to that 
effect, but he was in a minority in those days because the Governmeat 
had the majority in the Imperial Legislative Council and his motion 
was defeated. Now, Sir, when I introduced the Bill I stated that if 
there was any such crime in the country the ordinary laws, which ^ had 
been strengthened since by the^ enactment 'of the conspiracy sections, 
were sufficient to deal with it. Sir Malcolm Hailey ^ opposing my 
motion for introduction gave three,, reasons for opposing it, and I shall 
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confine my remarks at the present moment to dealing with those three 
points which he made on that day and to which I could not then reply. 
The first point was that this is a power given by the Legislature to the 
Executive and therefore the Executive are entitled to exercise it, to 
which I reply that the power was undoubtedly given by the Legisla- 
ture to the Executive but it was given at a time when the Legislature 
was a branch of the Executive, and in any case the legislature can 
revoke the povrer it gave, and the more so since it has been unani- 
mously condemned by the mixed Committee constituted by Government 
to deal with the repressive la%vs. The second point raised by the then 
Home Member was that the time was inopportune for the repeal of 
this enactment. Now, Sir, I wish to ask, when will the time be 
opportune for its repeal, and what are the conditions which must be 
established before Government would appl 3 ^; for its repeal ? The reforms 
have been inaugurated by tlie Act of J919. A different poliev ha« 
been enunciated by Parliament. The old Imperial Council has ccascii 
to exist and we are the pioneers of a future Parliament which is to take 
its place. I therefore submit that it is up to us as representatives of 
the people to declare whether the time is not now opportune for giving 
effect to the recommendation of a committee as thoroughly representa- 
tive as the Repressive Laws Committee was. I further beg to say that 
while in 1908 there may have been some defect in the statute law of 
the country to deal with organised conspiracies to overawe the establish- 
ed Government, the Statute-book has been strengthened by the enact- 
ment of two sections known as the conspiracy sections added to the 
Indian Penal Code. It has been said, and I have no doubt it will be 
said again, that the standard of proof required to bring an offender to 
justice under the conspiracy sections is far too high and that therefore 
some measure of the character of Act XIV of 1908 is required to arm 
the Executive with the power of dealing with organised conspiracies. 
Well, Sir, I am speaking here as a la#yer and I ask those who study its 
provision to say wliether it is not a fact that if you have no proof to 
establish a conspnacy you have no case at all to convict a member there- 
of and if you have proof you will be able to- bring him to justice under 
the ordinary penal law of the country. The Honourable Sir Malcolm 
Hailey said that this House while repealing the Criminal Law Amende 
nicnt Act v/as offering the Government no substitute. I have already 
dealt with this point and I have pointed out that there is a substitute 
existing an the Statute-book wliieh the Government are loath to resort 
to mere!} because they think that some evidence us required and the 
ordinary procedure laid down for the trial of offenders by the Code of 
Criminal Procedure would have to be followed. It is for this House to 
declare whether it is a right aiid proper thing for the Executive Gov- 
ernment in this country to assume the role of judges in cases in which 
they are substantially the complainants, and I therefore submit that the 
existence of this Statute is repugnant to the primary principle of criminal 
jurisprudenee as known to the lawyers of this and indeed of any 
country. I therefore heg to submit that since 1908 and indeed since 
1921 when the Repressive Late Committee penned their report, the 
political situation in this country has improved and if it has not greatly 
improved it is not due to any defect on the part of the legislature but 
it is due to an agitation kept up for the purpose of enlarging popular 
liberties, and if there , are sporadic 4ases of anarchical crimes in any part 
of India, the ordinary machinery; of the law is sufficiently strong to 
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deal witli it. On tliese gronndSj Sir, I feel fortified in asking tills Hcm.se 
to aeeept mj motion to take' mj" Bill ■ into fiirtlier eonsideration. I 
Move it. 

I Tlie Honourable Sir Alexander Mmdr!ima!!i (ilome llrmMr) t I 

think it v/ill be well if I rise at this early stage to deal with tliis mol- wii. 
Tltc malter is one of very great importance. I may assu:"e tlhls iionse 
that speaking personally I am one of those who regard aiiytliiiig in 
the nature of legisiation which is; in excess of the ordinoty criminal 
law oi.d inToi^es the corJermeBt of special powers cu the ExeeiitiTe 
C D rariiiacjit with the greatest suspicion. Tli&t is my traitibig. Tiat 
IS the school in which I have been brought up. I agree that whore on.e 
apposes a motion of the kind brought forward by my Hcnotiroble friend 
one is argaing a easfi which requires special JustiSeation. I admit all 
that. But, Sir, one has to consider that there are situations wdmre 
special provisions are needed to meet special eases. There is one over- 
riding law that overrides all laws and that is vo.z pup%ll supreme lex« 
There is one functicn that every Government must perio.r£ii and that 
is to see that the law is maintained. If it aamiot he maintained by 
the ordinary methods it must be mamtained by ether ivays. That is 
a primary function, of all Governments be they respoiisibie or ir- 
responsible. Wlieix the arm of the law is made powerless, ivliritover from 
that takes and rights cannot be enforced, the state ceases to function 
! and a Government that is so faithless to its primary duty ought to 

..eease to exist. . That, Sir, is on, the general, point. I certaiiiiy am one 
of those who believe that whatever measures may be necessary to 
i preserve the State from anarchy, those measures must be undertaken 

and I am sure that there is no one in this House, however riiuhh he may 
! differ as to metliods, who will affirm to the eontrar^n It may be said. 

that this law is uirnecessary. You do not want it.*^ I am quite sure 
^ that if I can convince this Assembly that this law was and is necessary 

for the maintenance of law and order and for the preveiitioTi of anarchy 
then I shall have the vote of ever3" Member in this House. My Honour- 
able friend Dr. G-oiir has dealt very nkordr witli the histiuy of this 
law. I mn^'t go into ‘it in a liltle more detain It v/as enacted as you 
i ail know in the joar 1008. It was brjuiglit forward l}y Sir Harvey 

Adaiiisoii who was then Home Member and the ground on which he 
■ brought it forward wm that It was necesioary to deal with an anarchical 

; eonspirac^'^ in Bengal. Now, with regard to that I have never heard it 

contested that that conspiracy’' did not exist, that it caused great suffer- 
, ing, great loss of life throughout Bengal. That, I think, is admitted. 

' No one has ever denied it and I do not think it necessary at this stage 

: to revive old histories and old troubles. I think the H.ouse “would admit 

that in the period following there was a most serious outbreak which 
led to great loss of life, great destruction of property and ail the evils 
I that follow when law breaks down. Now, mj Honourable friend made 

I a great point of the fact that the repeal of this law was recommended 

I by the Eepressive Daws Committee, --as it ia so called. I understand ha 

refers to a Committee which was- presided, over by Sir Tej Bahadur 
i' SapFxi'of which my friend Sir William Ymcent,. who was then Home 

Member, was a member. I will read- what that committee recommended 
; in regard to this Bill. 

' ' Is regards the Indian Crmiiiml 'Daw.;Aino^d»ent Act, 1908, 

suggested that sections of the Indian Penal Code -are sufficient to cope with^any iitea- 
iion that is now likely to arise. It k" generally accepted that Part I of .this Act has 
: ' ■ MBPI , . . 
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failed to ricliicve in Bengal the purpose for -whieli it was desigried. As regards Part 11^ 
the conspiracy sections'' cl* the’ Indian Penal Code might meet the ease but only 
if. evidence v/ero fortliccniiiig. It v/as in no small measure the inipossibility of 
obtaining c^'idence ov/ing to tlio intiinidation of mtnesses that led to this enactment. 

As vro Imve already seen, tiicre is definite evidence of certain organisations encouraging 
acts of viedouco o.v resorting to intiinidation. ' h 

Tlicii tliey go on to deal with the situation in Dcllil and in other parts 
of India. I tull read vvhat Ihej. -say , 

We haro roccived information of a possible recTudoseeiice of aocTct associations 
in another part of India, it has also been stated in evidence that Bolshe^nk eini&« 
turlos have entered in India. 

1 ask the House to note that last remark : 

end u'o cannot overlook the x>f>ssibilit7 of illegal as5jodations promoted by them 
terrorising the population OvUd engaging in a campaign of crime and terrorism, 
ltd object is not only to break down existing unlawful assoeiatioiis but to deter 
young and comparatively guiltless persons from joining these bodies and to discourage 
the supply of p(.Kuuian' aseirdanee. We regret that v/e cannot at this juncture 
leconimond the inimediato repeal of Part II of this Act.l ’ 

That was their recommendation. I have read that to the House 
because it ha.s been put fvOrward that Crovcrnnient was under some kind 
of a pledge to this Committee. I submit that is not so. They said 
simply that the time ivas not ripe to repeal the Act. 

Dr. E. S. 6our : May I ask the Honourable the Home Member to read 
on further. In the next paragraph they say it should be recommended 
to be repealed. 

Eonoitrable t^ir Alex:ander Jduddim^ : I cannot- find that. 

Dr. H. S. Goiir : I have got it here, Sir. 

, The ' Honourable Sir Alexander - Miiddiman : . If \ the a Honoii^^ 
Member will give it to me I. will consider it latcrj but it is not in'my|. 
copy in the paragraph from which I ivas ixmding. Then my* Honourable 
friend did not refer to a matter of some importance. He said thislAct 
tvas passed wdaon the Legislature %vas a branch of the Executive. Sir, 

I demur to that. At any rate^ this Act has been|beforc this Assembly 
on a previous occasion. In the last Assembly on the 3rd July 1923 
u motion wms introduced recomraending the repealjof that Act. That 
motion wms rejectedA^The House would not even grant leave for its 
introduction. That is a matter of "some interest. It Shows at any rate 
that it did not merely rest on the authority of the pre-war Council.^ 
{/In Honourable Member: “ Not hereJ’O It ivas not this Assembly %vhicli 
threw out the motion, but I am perfectly justified In pointing out that it w^as 
not merely the pre- War Council that dealt -witlT this Act. lam justified in 
saying that I do not wish to pu^iy case one inch higher than this, but I am 
justified in going so far as to ^ that by re£using*^leave to introduce, the • 
last Asmimbly recognised the,, necessity— at any rate at that time — for 
the e'tMence of the- Act -llthmk'it goes, as far as that. We are now 
faced with the* Consideration of thfs JBill and I understood my Honourable 
friepd to base Ms contention very^ largely on the 'suggestion that .the state of" 
India is at present so peadeSul that At is possible without daiigei^p the 
Executive to repeal th§'"Aet,^^Well,.Sir,.is the sthte^of Ind^ so 'peace- 
ful ? I will deal "with that later but tMt was what I understood my 
Honourable friend’s conilention to be* r^ow the wheel of fate turns 
ill a eurious way at times. ''TfeiS Act' was introduced to' deal with ’anarchi- 
cal crime in 190|. This is"tlie''year'Of -grace 1924. NfW .Lnmtgoing to 
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rtiid to file House, a few faetrs re,a'ar:lg the present slluatltfn* hi Boii_y:aL 
I will employ no arguments and lefTue House ciiear 11s onn d«niucHoiis, 
Sir, you say in your noble Doric of dSo Kortlx : *'* a*“e lliingj; 

and winua ding” and if you will excu'^o my Honthn^n jo*on!i!icjalioi], 

1 will apply that to what I mii now' going to pat before ihn I biu, six | Sly 
predecessor Sir I^klalcolrn Hailey in his speecii on the motion ojxpo.sitig 
the intioduction of this Bill >said : 

I do not v/isli to suggest to tho House that the vAiole of these eireanistatteea 
iiKir recur ; but no attenpt has I)KE inaao In tUs ILouea W> uMi/ iL ^ tlust tli^ra 
lucj lately been a riMUuaesceiico Cti ruvolia icaajy eoiLuumtey iu ihrgab and tho^c who 
know tliG details of tiait rnovenicut will' roe ogniee tiait it is directed bj' tUe saraci 
associations as directed it in 190S» and that too , jo a ;soela,tione have the inotlYc.^, 

and the same objective of murder and assassination as tliej bad at that dateP^ 

Mowp Sir, that is a grave statement to be made hy a responsible Member of 
the Govcrniiient— the I^Iember most interested aiul charged with the pro- 
tection, the defence of law: and order. It is|a slateiiiCiii tliat requirci 
substantiation and I will endeavour to substantiate it. Tliesc are the 
facts. I will not take the House back beyond •well witliiii the year. The 
first fact I will draw their attention to is that on the lltli December a 
' daeoity wais committed in the Chittagong district in which Es. 17,000 was 
stolen from a hackney carriage. The money belonged to the Assam-BengaD 
Eaihvay, and the dacoits w'ho committed that ofenee w'ere hhadra log. I 
.do not propose to mention any nanicsf Oji the 2-±tii. December, 10 days 
afterwards, pistols and cartridges w-ere recovered d)y the . piolice in .a 
gciihle with certain men. That is nothing in itself but what is of the very 
greatest importance — and I invite the attention of the House to it — is 
this, that the cartridges w^ere cartridges of/a t 7 /pe ’which cannot be bought; 
in India. Therefore they wei’C illegaiSj imported cartridges. That is the 
point. Sir, on the 11th of January 1924, a harmless European Mr. Day 
was shot in Calcutta in mistake. The facts are known. The outrage wms 
directed really at the Cemnnssioner of Police, our chief Police Ofiieer 
■in Calcutta, iMr. Tcgart ; and' here I pause to say that Mr. Tegart^s 
serwees to Government have been of the most remarkable character, and 
even those with wEoni he comes in conflict will bear witness to the fairness 
and courage with wliieli he has conducted his operaticuis. Now' Sir, what 
was the cartridge used f It wms again a cartridge that cannot be bouglit 
in India. It “was a cartridge of the same kind as was u.sed in the second 
Chittagong daeoity. On the 15tli March the police searched a house in 
Calcutta, when very dangerous bombs were discovered, tw’o men’ ’wore 
sent up for trial and they received long terms of imprisonment. These 
were not toy bombs made in the bazaar, but bombs made by someone 
skilled in the art o# making bombs and of a mo.st dangerous character. 

I proceed with the story? On the 30th of March one of the Mauser pistols 
which w'ere stokn from Eodda in 1914 wms recovered. The person im- 
plicated was convicted under the Arms Act. Now the House is aware 
that in the year 1908 a parcel of 50 pistols was stolen from a gun-maker 
in Calcutta— the firm of Eodda, The recovery of those pistols have 
involved a very heavy loss of human Hfe, and they have been used in 
many murders that have takto place In eopnection with anarchist crimes. 
On, the 13th April an attempt -was made '’*to shoot a European named ■ 
Mr. Bruce ; here again there wuh'-m doubt whatever that the attack was 
really directed against Mr.Jj?egart .whb. wus Commissioner of Police in ’ 
Calcutta ; the unfortunate ’ Mr. 3ruce;- had. mtliing whatever to do with 
politics or anything of th 0 ,,;kiird:j', , tin -attack was apparently committed 
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because from the colour of his ear he was taken for the Commissioner 

Police* 

On the 25th of May an xinforttmate suh-mspeetor of police, Profnlla 
Chandra Roy, was shot down as a result of performing his duty in 
arresting certain persons; there xvas nothing whatever against him 
beyond that ; he was shot down' like -a dog. On the 13tR of Jiine; an 
arrest was made'' of a man with a loaded revolver and' thirty cartridges 
and he v/as convicted under the Arms xlct. Towards the ^end of June 
Red Bengal leaflets were circulated in Calcutta. These leallets advocate 
the murder of police officers, and terrorism and offer threats to all those 
xvlio assist the Government in any way in repressing revolutionary 
crime. These leaflets were again widely distributed during a ])rotest 
meeting which was held in connection with some observations that 
had been made by Lord Lytton v/hich had attracted public attention. 
Taking advantage" of the feeling against the Governor of Bengal these 
murderous leaflets were circulated again and I may tell the House that 
the cireuiation of similar leaflets was an incident in the previous trouble 
in Bengal and shortly after their cireuiation outrages were committed. 
On the 23rd August a bomb outrage was committed in Mirzapur Street, 
Calcutta, in which one innocent person lost his life. The accused is 
under trial and I v/ill say no more about it except that the instrument 
of death was of a most dangerous character and evidently prepared by 
a man who was skilled in the work. 

Those are the facts, Sir, that I lay before the House and I think 
the House could draw their own conclusions from it 

Dr. H, S. Gout : I am sorry to interrupt the Honourable the Homo 
Member ; but is the Criminal Law Amendment Act in force in Bengal f 
It is not. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Mnddiman : The Indian Criminal 
Law^ Amendment Act extends to the province of Bengal and Eastern 
Bengal and Assam ; but it may be extended by the Local Government 
in any other province. 

Now, Sir, I state those facts to the House not to create prejudice, 
not to lay any undue stress on them. I do not suggest that taking 
India as a whole things are not better than a few years ago. If a tiger 
kills in the jungles of Bengal or the red cock crows on the ruined houses 
of Kohat, the Government of India must recognize the immense size 
of the country. I have mentioned these crimes to call the very serious 
attention of the House to the position in one part of India. 

Now, Sir, let me read to you the opinion of a gentleman who 
1 understand, the leader of the Swaraj Party in Bengal. What does that 
gentleman say ! He gave an interview and I understand that what 
he 'said was revised by him — so it'-mnoi a mere careless statement The 
interviewer apparently asked him You think, then, that there is an 

anarchist movement in Bengal ? Undoubtedly ” replied Mr. Has, 
and a much more serious anarchist movement than the aathoxuties 
realise. If it is ^ more serious: than; we realise*— I have no means of 
cheeking that because it is very serious— then, Sir, that establishes my 
point, that as regards Bengal w-predeeessor 'Sir Makolm Hailey state- 
ment was perfectly correct arf'lhdeedi; bm ^nderstatemant of;. the case. ’ 
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Now, SlFj.wliat is the ^iew of tWHome oja a point, like this f. As 
a governiiicnt we are threatened with an anarchist conspiracy which 
we are told is more dangerous than are aware ot At a juncture 
like this are we to tlirow^ away any ^veapon in our hamh f Would we 
be justified in doing so f That is the point I should like to put to the 
House. We have the responsibility of niamtaiiiiiig law and order. I fear 
that perhaps an Act like this will not be sufficient ; but arc we Justified 
ill rejecting any power we have 7 Can we be fairly asked, when we have 
these troubles in front of us, to repeal this Act f And, mind you, my 
lloiioiirable friend oiters no substitute. He says ‘‘ No ; the jiet must go ; 
there is no tinuble in India ; you can deal with any trouble by the ordinary 
lawd^ Now, Sir, is that true ? Can organised assecialioiis devoting 
themselves to criiii.e be dealt %¥ith by the ordinary law ? Can the 
ordinary la'W deal with terrorisni of witnesses and the like f 1 submit 
.. it is not so. No one would' be -.better pleased 

Dr. H. S. Gout ; To enable my Ilonourabie fr-iend to develop his 
argimient, may I say that I have offered a substitute, nameCv, the 
Criirimal Jjaw Amendinent Act of 191S, known as the Consplra(iy Act, 
which adds sections 120.A and 120B to the Indian Penal Code f 

The Eonourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : I thank my Honourable 
friend ybiit I will read to the House what he himself says in his ow,b.-' 
book on the Penal Code in regard to evidence in conspiracies : 

Direct evidence is seldom available to prove a con^, piracy ; even wlicn available 
^it is tainted being the evidence of an aceomplico and requires corroboration.” 

If, Sir, I could be satisfied that by ordinary prosecutions we should 
be in a po:diion to deal vrith the situation that may arise I should be in a 
very difi’ereiit jmsitlon. I do not believe it. 

I now proceed to the second part of my argument. I think I have 
said eijoiigh to show to the House that this is no mere eliimera that I aim 
-ei'cati3’]g regarding Ihe situation in Bengal. It may be said and no 
doubt it will be said that this Act has been misapplied and misused. Let 
me quote what lias been said by a Local Government on the point : 

** The Aet bas been used to proclaim eortain aHsociations imla'vvfol. 'This step 
was not taken a moment too soon. Intimidation, forcible selzuie of lands, subversion 
of tbo Government by creation of courts, barbarous piiiiishmeiits mfiicted upon tiios« 
who failed to obey tiio orders of these courts, \v'ere all coniiiion. ” 

Now, in a situation like that the ordinary law is not sufficient. 
For more than two years the Punjab Government took no action. It 
was not till October 1923 that action was taken. Now, Sir, if action 
iiacl not been taken what would have been the result f If this law waa 
not available, we would have had to have another like it. I slinil not 
develop that point further. What I say is this ; these repressive laws — 

I will not say repressive laws, because all laws are repressive — iliese law* 
which confer extraordinary powers on the Executive are often a half* 
way house which prevents outbreaks,' leading to far more serious results 
Let me put that point. It may be said and it will be said no doubt 
that action of this kind is not only open to criticism but in itself is apt 
to act as an irritant causing further 'trouble. Sir, that I cannot accept. 

1 come back to my original proposition that it is the dutyA>I the 
Government to maintain laiv and' order. It the ordinary law fails, then 
extraordinary expedients will' have 'to.', bemused." ^ ' ‘Now, I have' tried to deal 
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with this question perfectly frankly and I have told the House what 
is in rny own mind. 1 have told them what is the situation in Bengal 
and 1 ask them to consider whether if they were responsible for the 
ricniitenaiice of lav/ and order in India they would consent to the 
repeal of this Aet. I doubt it, Sir. If the House should proceed to the 
sccD involved by the acceptance of my Honourable friend's Kosolulion, 
it will be taking on itself a very grave responsibility, and I hope that 
.wiser counsels will prevail. 

Hr. H. S. Holme (United Provinces : Nominated Oflieial) : Sir, it 
has been somewhat of a pimle to me, ever since I had the honour of 
becoming a member of this Assembly, why some Honourable ilenibers are 
practicallv always identifying the interests of the public with those of 
the criminal, or at any rate of the law-hreaker. The principle of the max:m 
that it is belter that 100 guilty men should be acquitted than that one 
innocent man should be convicted is ridden absolutely to death while the 
complementary iimxira judex-damnature, cum nocens absolviiur (it is the 
Judge who is* condenmed vdien the guilty man k acquitted) is entirely 
lost sight of. It seems to rue that this attitude of mind is part of an anti- 
6overmn.ent complex due to a throw back of the sub-conscious to the bad 
old times, both in England and in India and in other countries as \veli, 
when .the administration of justice was corrupt and much of the law was 
harsh and unfair, and when the only means of escarping from very 
detestable and shocking tyranny and despotism seemed to lie either in 
secret undermining of authority or open revolution. But the transfer of 
the same point of view to the present state of things in India, where we 
have a Government which, even though it ximy make mistakes, is always 
devoting its most strenuous efforts to what it considers to be the good of 
the country, and which indeed occasionctUy fdls some of us with some- 
thing like alarm lest in the concessions it makes to popular feeling it 
should prove to have gone too far for safety, — under such conclilions we 
are sureh’* doing harm and not good by attempting to deprive the Gov- 
ernment of any weapon essential to its existence. Moreover, -we do not 
wish that the future Indianised administration should be placed at a dis- 
advantage by being presented with a weakened and ineffective form of 
government, We desire, on the contrary, that it should be given every 
chance behig x^^^ovided with a framework of administration of the 
greatest possible strength and efficiency. It is time that we made up our 
3ninds whether we consider that the present Government of Ijidia is a 
well-meaning tliougli you may chcose to say defective inslituUon which 
is capable of, — if you like, ealling for — improvement constitutional 

means, or whether the Government is an enemy 'which must be resisted 
by every ' possible method. If we hold the former opinion, we should 
hesitate to release those who are pledged to sul)vert all authority and order, 
while if we consider that the Government is our bitter enemy, we might 
at least come out into the open and say so ; let us admit that we are 
urging the repeal of the Criminal Law Amendment Act and the release 
bf those imprisoned under it, not because we consider that they have been 
unjustly# convicted or that' they can be released without danger, but 
because, we hope to secure the assistance of pei\sons who will be powerful, 
if unscrupulous, auxiliaries in our carnpaign agajnst the Government. 
But in such a ease, we should not complain of or reproach the Government 
because they do not accept or act on Bills and Eesolutioiis expressly 
* aesigiied to hamper Ahem in, tlmir activities,, io interfere with.their •use- 
fulness and to bring idocut ■' their ''-destruetion. As regards the eontentiog 
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tLat tiie present is a specially cpportuxie time for tlie repeal of Part II 
of the Criaiinal Law Amendment Act; surely tlie present activity oc 
Boislicvik and ix'voliitloiiary; prepagaiicia; as has been pointed out, is a 
clear indication poijiting to an opposite con^ No one should wish 

to encourage individuals 

whici’ ejjco?irrte:o ox aid jiersens tt) cemniit acts of vL>lerice m iiitiiiiidatioii, or 
of which tlio aionibc.rd iiabitualij commit such acts or>vvIiich have for their object liiter' 
ferencG with the administration of the law, or vat Ii the maintojianco of law anl 
order, or whicli constitute a danger to the public peaceP - 

It is, liowever, eoiitoiidcd lliat'tli8'ordixiaiy''l^^ is siihieieTit for siicli cases,', 
but it has been clearly brought out that, the, ordinary ia\v must act on 
legall^v' admissible evideiiee and in accoxnlance ■ with a standard of proof 
wliieli it is iiiipossibre to attain when the eTidenee whieli v/ould otherwise 
have beeix available is ]U'evented from being produced by secrecy or iiiti- 
iiiidation. I see that the amendment which is down on the paper arxpeax’s; 
to recominend tiie release not only of prisoneiv^ convicted under Part II 
of the Criiniu.ai Law Ainendineiit Act, but also of those daeolts, murderers 
and, other crim,iixal3 hrv.vj 'been con vie tee! under Fart L " 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya {Allahabad and Jhaiisi Divisions : 
Non-Muhammadan Rural) : May I tell my Htnoiirable Friend that 
that is not m.7 object ? My object is to confine ,it to Part II. I am sorry 
that that was not made clear in the ameridmeiit, 

Mr. H. E. Holme : That a])pears to me to be tlio effect of the amend- 
ment even if it was not the object of it. Surely this is not the time to 
let loose all tlie^se dangerous enemies of society uixon the public. Sir, I 
oppose the motion. 

Pandit SSadan Moham Malaviya : Sir, I rise to oiTor my support to 
the motion that the Criminal Lgiw Amendment Act of 1908 be repealed. 
The Honourable the liome IMember has told us all the roasoxis l-e could 
urge against the motion. He has told us that the welfare of the peoijle 
is the supremo law. I do not think anybod^^ will take exception to 
that. He has also told us that this particiiiar law wa.s introduced in 1908 
because of the conditions which then existed in Bengal. We are not 
concerned with those conditions now. He has reminded us that the last 
Assembly turned dowui a proposal wdiich sought to recominend the 
repeal of this very Act in 1923, and he said that tliat meant that the 
Assembly affirmed the necessity of keeping this lav/ alive at the time 
they did so. Lastly the main argument which he advanced for keep- 
ing up this law, for continuing this law on the Statute-boolv was the 
incidents wliicli took place in Bengal during the last 12 months. I am 
not a-ware that this Criminal Law Amendment Act, Part II, lias been 
used against any associations in Bengal during the last 12 months. I 
asked my Honourable friend for information on this pmint and the 
Honourable the Home Member has not given any infonnation tha;t it 
has been so used. It comes to this then, that there have been a certain 
number of dacoities in Bengal during the last 12 months. Does that giva 
any justification for continuing this particular law on the Statute- 
book ? Have those dacoities been dealt with under the ordinary law f 
My Honourable friend has not told 11s that tlie ordinary law was not 
applied in these eases. , He Jhas not told us that this particular law, 
was put into use in order to prevent the formation of dangerous asso- 
ciations or for the purposes of breaking them. I take it that dacoitia^ 
have taken place in Bengal not only during the last 12 months but they 
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lave taken. place on other O'ccasions. also.; Occasionally /;da..eeities;,;,.d 
take : place '.in different .parts of the cotintry but the occiin^pce : of .these 
.dacoities' . ..does' . no t;.,. afford my , justification ' for eontinuing ..this ... .law on the 
..Statnte-bookV. position then " is -this,' that except in Bengal,; .except, 
for :the’: incidents ■ relating ' to Bengal which the Honourable the - Home 
Member...has ,. mentioned, he has not told us of . any disturbed condition', 
m any other part of the country -which would justify' Ms opposition.' to 
the'motion of: Goar.' On' the contrary he remembps and the' House 
.remembers, t^^^ Act .in question was passed' in 1908 under the'; 

special conditions which then prevailed. That "was the period which 
followed the partition of Bengal There was a strong agitation goia^ 
on:''a.gamst:'tiie partition of .B.engarwith, the des.ire 0 'i ^'hOTing\the.''..parth^^^ 
:tion; undone. The Act vras passed; in 1008'. His Majesty.' the .' King.. 
Emperor"' ho'noured ' India. ' with, a- visit .in 1911 and he' was:. pleased:.' .to. 
undo the partition. . The two .Bengals were -reiiinted. . 'AnareMcarsiid' 
revolutionary crime very much disappeared, if it did not entirely dis- 
..appear . iu; Bengal. ' The years that' followed did .not 'v/itiies.s any such 
..O'rg'anised '■ .and -dapgerouS' .associations 'as 'the Act of 1908' was eonteiii- 
plated to deal with. "We had peaceful times during the many years of 
.the war.. ; It Is a 'remarkable fact 'that durm.g dhe many jmm ol' tli% 
war there was, vei^ little 'e.rime, anarehical or 'revoliitioBary, ' in thia 
country.' Tliat; 'Wa'S U' eirciimstanee "which .was noted by '''6rOvernm,eiit a'nci 
... by;^rion-;offieial p'ubli.c men. . Three years -...after, the- close of. the war, .when 
His Eoyal Highness the Prince,.of IV-ales.- visited' India,., in. Noveiiiber 
.'l'92'l.,. .1:he ;'Qov'eriiB;ieBtv: of . Bengal," 't-he-; .Government of the. Ilnited Pro-, 
vinees, the Government of Biliar and tlie Government of the Punjab ex- 
;tcu.decl.' i%rt II of . the Act'^'^ .1908' - to.' their respective provinces.*:. We 
know the iin fort an ate occurrence that took place in Bombay on the 


arrival of ' His Sovai Hisliness'-'t-lie ■-Prince'' of ' Wales.'. -These' .o'{r:!''ii:ri*eB.ees. 


;;.-did . not take .place... in ;'Beugal,. but .while -.'the.- Bombay Gfi.verimient .'.'kept' 
its head cool even after what had occurred after the arrival of the 
'..Prince, the Bengal Government went info a panic and extended the 
Act in question to Bengal. It declared Congress Yolun!:eers an un- 
lawful association. As a protest Mr. C. R. Das and about a tlioiisand 
other geritlemeii immediately declared themseives as Cuiigress 
;;;Ydluhte;ers>'. 

The Eonourkble Sir Alexander Muddlman : I am very xiiTWilhn^i 
to interru'pt my Honourable friend. This Act applies to 
proprio vigore. There is- no question of extending it. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Kalaviya ; I beg your pardon. 

The HonomraMe Sir Alexander Muddiman : The Honourable Member 
said that the Bengal Governmenft , extended the Act. The Act applies 
lo. Bengal proprio vigore. 

Pandit Motilal Meliru (Cities of the' United' Prownees : Non-Muhain- 
madan Urban) : Is it net the fact that a notification of the Governments was 
issued saying that it applies to a particular association f 

. The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman ; That is certain Iv tb© ' 
case. The Honourable Pandit ■ said 'thatwthe Act was extended to 

Pandit Sladan Mohan Malaviya I' fear the Honourable the Homo 
Member has not been correctly informed.-.' - ' ■ ■ 

, My, recollection is that there; was- notification published by the 
Goye»ment of Bengal on the- ISthAf 'November 1921^ 
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Mr. M. A. Jinnali (Bombay City : Mubammadan Urban) : Not 

extending declaring associations unlawful. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman :: Yes, that : is' correct 

, Pandit ■ Madari' Mohan . Malaviya :, Thank ' you. ' thei 

Congress Voliiiiteers an unlawful assoeiatioii. Now, Sir, from 1908 to 
1921 covered a long distance of time, and it was most regrettable, most 
deplorable, that an Act which was meant to deal with the dacoits and 
anarchists of 1908 was applied to such honourable men as Mr. C. R. Das 
and a thGiisand other workers of the Gongress who joined with him in 
making a protest against the deelaration that Gongress Volunteers wer« 
an unia%vful association. At the same time the Act was applied to 
Congress Volunteers and similar assoeiations in other proviri'ces. Hia 
Royal Highness the IMnce of Wales left India after four months 
sojourn in India, rmd it v/as hoped that the notifications againsc- 
Congress Volunteers would then be withdrawn. They were not so 
withdrawn. We find the Government unwilling even at this distance 
of time to do without the Act we find the Government of India and tiio 
Local Governments still desire to keep up this Act on the Statute-book. 
Now what is the justification for it ? I say there is none. The Honour- 
able the Home Member has not referred to the Province where this 
Act is being misapplied in a shameful manner to-day. I understand 
nearly 500 persons vdio are not dacoits, who are not anarchists, are 
undergoing imprisonment in the Punjab at this moment, under the 
provisions of Part II of this Act of 1908. They are men who were 
recognised by the Government only a shoxd time — a year or so ago — as 
being representative of a large section of Sikh religious opinion. They 
were members and office-bearers of the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabhandak 
Committee. By June 1923 the Government of the Punjab had 
practically settled their dilTerences with the Sikhs of the Gurdwara 
Prabhandak Committee. They not only recognised them as representa- 
tives of Sil'ili reiigioas opinion, but they also released a large number 
of the Gurdwara Prabhandak Committee prisoners in appreciation of 
the help given by that Gonmiittee at the time of the unfortunate dis- 
turbances at Amritsar between Hindus and Muhammadans. Yet a 
few months after— in October 1923— the Government of the Punjab 
all of a sudden issued an order declaring the members of the Gurdwara 
Prabhandak Committee an unlawful, association. There is no other 
charge formulated against the men I am referring to. The mere 
fact that they are members of that Committee has been sufficient to 
prosecute them, and I understand that about 500 of such men are under- 
going imprisonment to-day. Nobody has said that even one of these 
members of the Gurdwara Prabhandak Committee is a dangerous 
person in any sense of the word ; these men I am speaking of have been 
convicted and imprisoned merely because the registered association to 
which they belonged had been declared by Government to be an unlaw- 
ful association under the provisions of this Act. I submit, Sir, that 
when an Act which was meant for anarchists and revolutionaries is 
being applied to punish and to break the spirit of men wffio have 
committed no crime, it is high time that the Act was repealed, that this 
weapon was taken away from the hands of the Government, because the 
Government have shown that they have not carefully, honourably, honest- 
ly used this weapon. In the cireumstahees the question for the House, to 
consider is whether there wiU be any in jury done to the cause of law and 
order* if this weapon is removed from the Statute-book, The Honourably 
I.5DPI 'tuSS . 
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tlie Home Member has not shown that any such injiiiy will be done. 
The ordinary law of the land is sufficient to cope vvith cases of dacoity, 
of violence, of murder and of conspiracy against the King. Offenders 
can he tried, they have been tried, in diff'erent parts of the country 
under that law, and it has not been shown that there has been a failure 
of justice because of the insufficiency of those laws. This being so, 
Sir, it is obvious that justice demands, the principles of good govern- 
ment demand, that this extraordinary law should be removed from 
the Statute-book. The Honourable the Home Member has urged tliat 
at a juncture like this we should not ask for. this law to be repealed. The 
juncture to which he referred was the situation which exists in Bengal. 
I have already said enough about that situation and in the absence of 
any evidence that the state of affairs in my part of tlie country requires 


the continuance of this Act on the Statute-book, it is fair and reason- 
able and just that it should be removed. My Honourable friend said 
that these laws were half v/ay houses to prevent outrages. Tliey have not 
been proved to be so. On the contrary during thvc lust three years we 
have seen this particular Act applied to persons to whom it should 
never have been applied. My Honourable friend Mr. Abhayankar has 
already referred to the regrettable fact that the Honourable Pandit 
Motilal Nehru and his compatriots in the United Provinces were also 
hauled up under this evil enactment. AYlien you find that men who 
w-ere leading the country in Bengal, the United Provinces and the 
country generally, when yiqu find tlint such men have been made the 
victims of this enactment, 1 submit that that fact alone is sufficient to 
justify the demand that such an enactment should be removed from the 
Statute-book, I very respectfully ask the Ilonovirable the Home Member 
and every other Member who supports the continuance of this law on 
the Statute-book, to shov7 in what cases of. associations of dangerous 
men this law has been appliexl during the last three years, to analyse 
those cases and to say v/hether the maiiitenance of lav/ and order 
would have suffered in the least degree if this lav/ liad not existed on 
the Statute-book. This being so, I submit, Sir, that -this law ought to 
he repealed, I will not deal wiili the amendment, at this moment. 
Unfortunately I did not put in the words ‘‘ Part II in the notice of 
the amendment which I gave some months ago, iny object w'as clearly 
that all prisoners undergoing imprisonment under Part II of tlie 
Act should be released, but I will not eoinplicatc the queation at this 
moment by diseussinir that amendment. Two davs after a Rcsoliitinn 
is coming before this Assembly dealing with the cpiestion of the 
release of political prisoners. I wnli reserve my remarks on the sub- 
ject of the release of prisoners for that occasion. For the present I 
will conclude by saying that the principles of good goveimment, fair- 
ness to the people, justice to the people, demand that this enactment 
which was never meant to he applied to ordinary times and wdiicli has 
been misapplied, as I have said, in* a shameful manner in many parts 
of the country, should be removed from the Statute-book without a 
moiaent’s further delay. I hope the, Goveinraerit will yet reconsider 
their view, and that they w^ill respond to the .cyenernl wish in the country, 
which is not affected by the remaadis bi OaptaiTi Ilira Sindi v/lio, I 
regret to say, has got into the habit of; reading notes — (An Jf'onovrahJe 
Member: v/hich are supplied by someone , elsp ) I wdll not say 

wMch ax'e supplied bvysomeone will leave it there— of reading 

n#t|| on subjects which come up for discussion, for the special edifi- 
some Members, I am- ufraM, .of.'tMs House, The Assembly 
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can take Ills remarkB Ait tlieir proper yaliie ; biR tlie country, Sir, ’Is 
■unanimous in desiring llie repeal of this enaetilient and I hope the Goveim- 
raent uull honourably accept the iinanimoiiS Terd^^ of the country and 
repeal it without any further delay, t 

Sir GMrnanlai Eetalvad' (Boriibay, :- Nominated' Non-Offi^^ : I wish, 
Sir, to say a few words in this debate. I ■^vish the Iloiise to realise what 
the nature of llie leghsiation is wiiieh is askeci to be repealed. Fart II ei 
the Ch-iiiiinal Law Ameiidment Act, 1908, defines an unlawful association 
as follows : 


Unlawful association means an association : 

(a) encourages or aids persons to commit acts of violoiico or intimida- 

tion or of which the members habitually commit such acts, 

has been declared to be miia\\Tul by the Local Government under 
the powers hereby conferred,’^ 

So that an association becomes according to this definition an nnlawful 
association, first, if it is shown to encourage or aid persons to conmiit 
acts of violence or intiniidvation or of wliich the mendoers habitually commit 
such act or secondly, it may become an unlawful association if the Local 
Government declare it to be unlawful. Then, if an association is unlaw- 
ful by reason of its falling veitlim description (a) or by reason of its 
having been declared under (h) to be unlawful by Government, then., 
under section 17 any person taldng part in the meetings of such associa- 
tion or contributing or receiving or soliciting contribution is liable to be 
punished. The difficulty, therefore, Sir, that arises is this, that the Govern- 
ment have the power to declare any association to be imlawfiil and section 
16 says that the Local Government nia^^ make such declaration if it is 
of opinion that any association interferes or has for its object interference 
with the administration of the law or with the maintenance of law and 
order or that it constitutes a danger to the public peace. Then they can 
make a declaration. But the final w\ord wuth regard to the declaration 
rests %vith Government itself. Goverriment may be acting on such in- 
formation as i‘iay be available or be placed before tliem by their ofilcers ; 
and still one can well conceive of cases in wliicli the association or person 
affected may really not be unlawful in the sense intended by the Act, and 
there is no remedy, so far as tlie declaration of the Government is con- 
cerned. Tlie association aiTecled cannot get the matter tested at all in 
any court of hnv and that, I submit, Sir, is a g:rave defect in the Act as 
it stands at present. I quite recognise that it is neces.sary to clothe the 
Executive Government wdth an emergency power to deal with a situation 
contemplaied by the Act ; but their v/ord that any association is unlawful 
should not be final. We know- by experience that as a matter of fact 
various associations, volunteers and others, "were declared to be unlawful 
])y Government and various people wmre prosecuted by reason of their 
liaving belonged to such associaticiis and w'cre sent to jail in very large 
numbers in Bengal and the United Provinces. Therefore, what one feels 
is this, that there" ought to be some safeguard in this Act ‘wliieli -will ena])le 
the association or person affected to have the view^ of Goverimient about 
its being unlaw-ful tested by some judicial authority. I quite agree that 
the initial step may bo taken by Government on their own initiative on the 
information placed before them in an emergency ; but the party affected 
should have the right of appealing to a court of law and having Mie 
declaration of the Government tested and it should be open to the assoeia* 
concerned to be able to show to* the cdurt'by 
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of the character contemplated by the Act, in whieli case the court to 
whom the jurisdiction is given over the matter will make a declaration 
that the declaration of Government is not valid. If Government are 
prepared to accept this suggestion that I have ventured to put forward 
and if they tell us that at a later stage they will bring forward legisla- 
tion to amend the Act as it stands in order to introduce some such safe- 
guard as I have indicated, then I think there will be no harm in leaving 
this emergency power in the hands of the Government. But I do most 
earnestly say, Sir, that some such safeguard is absolutely necessary. As 
the Act stands at present, the mere declaration of Government is final and 
nobody can question it. But as I say we can conceive of cases in vfhich 
Govermnent may have been mistaken ; the information placed before them 
may not have been correct and injustice may be done. Therefore I do 
urge that Government should at an early date bring forward some such 
legislation introducing certain safeguards in the manner I have indicated 
in this Act. If that is done, I for one see no harm in leaving the Act on 
the Statute-book with that safeguard introduced therein. 

Pandit Motiial Nehru : Sir, I do not intend to make a speech. I 
take part in this debate simply with the object of uttering a warning — ■ 
a two-fold warning, a warning to the House and a warning to the Govern- 
ment. My Honourable friend, Sir Cliiinanlal Setalvad, has just con- 
cluded a very able criticism of the Act based upon the language and the 
lack of safeguards. Let me clear the ground at the very outset by saying 
that I strongly dissent with the milk and water substitute that bn has 
suggested to the Government. Even if the Government are prepared tu 
accept his suggestion, I hope the House will not agree to it. Now, the 
warning that I wish to give to the House is this, be not led av/ay by the 
plausible argument wdiieli has been addressed to you by my Honourable 
friend, the Home Member. What does that argument come to f The 
wonder is that it has been advanced seriously in a House composed as 
this is. He says that the ordinary law is not sufficient. Nov7, please 
analyse this ; wdiat does it mean f What is ordinary law and what is 
extraordinary law ? What is a special law ? What is an emergency lav/ ? 
In order to answer any of these descriptions they must in the first instanrre 
be laws. You cannot have something Avhich has no claim to be recognised 
as law to be called an extraordinary or a special law to meet an emergency. 
It comes to this. When a confession of this kind is made by the Govern- 
ment, namely, that the ordinary law is not sufficient to meet the exigencies 
of the case, it really means that we have failed in the art of government, 
that we cannot govern you any longer and therefore we must— what 
administer the la^v strictly ? No. We must be permitted to break the 
law in the name of the law. Here are anarchists. We are sorry to confess 
that we cannot catch them — ^we cannot stop them — ^we cannot annihilate 
them. What are we to do ? We do not know what and how to do it 
under the law. The magnificent system of law and jurisprudence which 
has been handed down in England from generation to generation and which 
is the just pride of the England of to-day, is insufficient for us to meet 
the requirements of the case. What then is to be donh ? Obviously 
this, against one set of law-breakers yoxi must by giving us authority to 
break the law create a set of licensed law-breakers. That is what it comes 
to. What is meant by the insufficiency; of the ordinary law ? Is there 
any crime, any conceivable thing that law, if it can claim to be law, can- 
-3^0% and does mt anticipate ? Ahd what does this insufficiency of the 
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ordinary law consist in t It consists in the inability to find evidence to 

convince any honest man that a particular man is guilty. That is the 
iBsuSlcieney. Well, I say if you are unable to deal with a case under the 
law, under the magnificent system of law which prevails in England and 
which you have imported into this country, you must at once confess that 
you have no business to be in this country and give up all your pretensions 
to rule us as a subject race. 

Tlien, the Honourable the Home Member says ‘ * Oh give us a substitute 
for the ordinary law.” Now, the ordinary law has sometimes failed in 
other coanrries too. What is the substitute resorted to " I can under- 
stand that, if things go from bad to worse, the ordinary law is suspended 
and 3 ~Gu institute martial law or something of that nature for a time. But 
I cannot understand the ordinary law to go on side by side with the extra- 
ordinary procedure subversive of all laws that was laid down in this Act, 
And then, please note what the argument comes to. My learned friend 
will excuse ‘me if I say that all arguments so far advanced in support of 
this Part of the Act are mere pretences, mere camouflage, to keep it 
in force not for the purpose alleged but to meet quite a different set of 
eireumstances which has arisen in the past and rna^v" arise in the future ; 
not the conditions w^hich really obtain in Bengal but those which may 
arise anywhere in India. Why do I say that ? Will an%mne in this House 
tell me how is Part II of this Act, which still is the only Part in force 
to be applied against any conspiracy, any anareliical movement ? What 
is to be done under it to deal with such a movement ? The Part of the 
Act which really did apply to these movements was Part I which has 
already been repealed. Part II deals with unlawful associations, whether 
you know their names or not. And what do you do ? The Government 
iissue a notification that such and such an association is an unlawful 
association. Is it possible to conceive that any anarchical association, any 
secret society, will ever be known to the Government in that sense and the 
Government will issue a notification against that society ? Has it ever 
been done ? Can you conceive, can any practical man conceive, that a 
secret society will act in such a manner that the Government will be able 
to issue a notification ? And, if the Government are not able to issue 
a notification what happens f Why anarchical crime is committed. And 
when it is once committed, you have to catch the offender just as you 
v/ould any other offender, whether this Act is applicable or is not applicable, 
whether it is in force or is not in force. The whole argument of my 
learned friend is based upon the list of outrages which have recently 
happened in Bengal. I put it to him and to every Member of this House 
to tell me, how any of those outrages could have been stopped by the 
application of Part II. If a man is caught red-handed or if he is sub- 
sequently traced and put on his trial and if Part I were in force he could 
have been dealt with under that part, but I say again that Part II has 
absolutely no reference to a case of the kind that has been mentioned. 
Y7 ell, then, what is the substitute for this law which should be adopted 
in a ease like this ? What is first of all the evil which has to be removed ! 
The substitute for the Act wiU, of course, be the remedy for that evil 
The evil is this alien rule — ^this government by force — ^tMs government' 
against the will of the people whom you are governing, and the one remedy 
for it is to let the people govern themselves. There is no other remedy. You 
may try your best. You may invent and manufacture all sorts of engines 
of repression, I can assure you that, they will be of no avail and they will 
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recoil upon 3-011 in course o£ time. Has any nation in tlie \YorId jet 
succeeded in governing a people as 3^011 are trying to do I 

Tiien, I vcisli to say a woixl about the interview of wliicli my 

Honourable friend lias giveii to the House as a confession of tlie Swaraj 
Party. Now, Sir, the Swaraj Party'^stands upon its own' legs. It treats 
Hie charges of coiunptiori, such as those that •were nientioned at question 
lime this morning vritii the contempt they deserve. It cliallenges public 
inquiries into every act and eonduet of theirs. They are people who act 
above-board. No C. I. D., no special laws are necessarju You know 
^rl^c.n this very ciiactincnt was used against members of the Congress Party, 
what did they do ? Tlie^" %veiit to the Court ; they broke the law, and 
tlKW said the}- had broken it and there was an end of the matter. Well, 
Hr. Das says there is a more serious aiiarchical movement than the autho- 
rities realise. Noy>’, Sir, I do not know upon vrhat materials Mr. Das 
made that statement, but I wholly endorse it, every word of it, and not 
onh- that, but I say that, if you do not take care, you will one fine morning 
wake up to find the Vvdiolc country full of a honeycomb of secret con- 
spiracies and you will not know how to deal with it. Why do I say so ? 
Not because I am in concert with any of these conspirators. If I were 
I would admit it, but in fact I am not and my ovrn inclinations do not 
take me that way. But I sa^- as a reasonable man, who can put two and 
two together, that I know what ails my countrymen. I know how the' 
wave of anarchy arose, I have watched the ebb and flow of the wave. 
You pride yourself in the belief that it was your repressive iavvs 
that put down anarchy in Bengal for a time. Nothing can be farther 
from the truth. What actually happened was that Gandhi came in with 
his non-violent non-co-operation and put an effectual stop to all these 
anarchical crimes for the time being. It is you who ci’ipiDled him. It is 
you who deprived him of the opportunities lie possessed, and you must 
take the consequence. These conspiracies must revive in the ordinary 
course of things, and you cannot expect otherwise. Now, as I have already 
said — and I need not for that purpose read the provisions of the Act, it 
has nothing whatever to do with the activities of the anarchists, because 
they work underground. You cannot catch them. They have no tangible 
associations. Tlie}^ have no name for their associations except perhaps 
Red Bengal. By all means declare Red Bengal as an unlawful association. 
How many people you catch ? Who will come forward and say 
I am a member of the Red Bengal society Red Bengal wdll commit 
its crimes. It will work underground. Only when a crime is committed 
you will be able to identify- a man as a member of the Red Bengal society 
or association, whatever you may call it. But Part II will never come 
into play. It is only Part I that could come into play. The real use 
of the Act has been — as my learned friends who have spoken before me 
have alread^^ mentioned — against people of a more dangerous character 
than even anarchists. And W'ho are they ? People like my friend 
Mr. C. R. Das and myself. Why are we so dangerous f Because we^ have 
made it our business to awaken the people to a,eknowledge of their real 
rights, to inform them how they are misgoverned and to demand that they 
should be go%^erned by themselves. That is the danger of it. 

I do mot wish to detain the House any further. I will only say that 
this xict is a most outrageous law. It is a blot upon that magnificent 
system I have referred to above. It is a blot upon the English nation 
and upon British character. one thin^ before I sit down and it 
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is this. If tills law coBiimies in force "nnd if tliis law is applied in my 
own provinces or if a notiiieation is,:issned in proYinces to wliicli this law 
applies, i sliali takc-it to be my highest dn^^^^ to break the law myself and 
to call upon others to break it. 

The HonotiraMe Mr. A. 0. Ghatterjee (Industries Member) Sir,^ as 
I listened to the speech of tiiy Hononrahle friend opposite (Pandit Motilai 
Neiirii), I could not help regretting that for some years at any rate the 
courts had lost one of the best advocates in this country, an advocate who 
feels that although he lias not really a very good case, he must make 
a good ease and he does make a good case at least for the time being. 
But, Sir, I fear that my Honourable friend has on this occasion 
riroved a little too much, I gather from his speech that he thinks that 
this particular Act,fthis particular lav/ which we are now discussing, can 
be of no value v/liatever to the Executive in its present form. {A Voice : 
'' Great usek') I think he said it was|of no nse at all against anarchical 
activities. The only use that can be made for the present law was against 
persons like himself and like Mr. Das. Well, I can assure mj Honourable 
friend that in his present frame of mind there is not the least chance of 
this Act being used against him. (Mr. Amar Nath Dutt : It is no com- 
])liment to I think times have changed since 1921 when my 

Honourable friend did break the Act. I am perfectly certain, in spite of 
the assurance that he conveyed to the Honse a little while ago, that he 
will not break this Act again. So, I should like all m}^ Honourable friends 
in this House to disabuse themselves of the fear that this Act was again 
going to be used against my Honourable friend opposite, k (A Voice : 

What about Regulation III ? ’0 One good service my friend has done is 
that he has demolished the arguments that were used by my Honourable 
friend, Pandit Sladan jAolian Malaviya. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
seemed to doubt the statements that had been made by the Honourable 
the Home Member with regard to anarchical movements in Bengal and 
elsewhere. 

ParMit Madan Mohan Malaviya : I did not doubt, Sir, the facts 
stated by the Honourable the Home Member. I challenged the conclusions 
Y/hich he drew from those facts for keeping this Act on the Statute-book. 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. Chatterjee : One of the conclusions of the 
Honourable the Home Member was that there was anarchical 
conspiracy in Bengal and,. I understood the Honourable Pandit, who 
is also one of my oldest friends in this Assembly, to say that he did not 
believe that statement. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : The Honourable Member is utterly 
mistaken. I did not say that about the non-existence of conspiracy. I 
simply said that the Honourable the Home Member had not shown how 
■ thpse facts justified the keejping np of a special enactment 

The Honourable Mr. A. 0,. Chatterjee : I am very glad, Sir, that the 
Esmourable Pandit has explained his position. I am very glad that he has 
admitted that there is lanarehical conspiracy in Bengal, and I should 
like all my Honourable friends opposite to search their hearts and to say 
whether it is not likely that there may be a revival of similar conspiracies 
in provinces other than Bengal. . . . , ' 
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The Honourable Mr. A» 0. Chatterjee r Exactly r that is 'w^ 
Honourable friend Pandit Motiial Nehru has said, and I should like every 
Member in this House to ponder over that fact and to consider whether, 
when Governiiieni say that an enactment like this is necessary in order to 
combat such coii'^hracies, they should accept the motion of the Honourable 
Br. Goiir and proceed to the consideration of this Bill. 

Sir, Pandit Motiial Nehru made' anoiher extraordinary etatenient,^ 
staterrent which came to rne with a great deal of shocK coming as it did 
from a learned lawyer like himself. - He said that there wvere no special 
iaw%s in any other coumry. 

, Pandit Motiial Hehru : Who said that ? 

'The Honourable Mr. A. 0. Chatter jee : I certainly umderstood' my 
Honourable friend to say that. 

Pandit Motiial Nehra : I said there are special laws, emergency laws 
and all sorts of laws in every country. But they are laws. They do not 
violate all notions on which law's are founded % being called special or 
being qualified by any other word. This particiiiar law is no law at ail. 
That is what I said. 

The Honourable Mr. A. 0. Ghatterjee : I really do not know how a 
lawyer can say that a particular la%v is no law at all. If a law is passed 
by the constituted authority, I take it it is law. The position is exactly 
the same in England, only the constitution of the authorities who pass the 
law may be different. My Honourable friend said that no such special 
laws or emergency laws v/cre ever passed in England. He paid a very 
high compliment to the English people and to their traditions. I wonder if 
he had never heard of the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act and of the 
various other laws that have been passed in the United Kingdom from time 
to time to deal with special emergencies or to deal with special forms of 
crime. 

Pandit Motiial Ilehru : I admit that. I can understand the suspen-* 
sion of the law for the time being, but I cannot understand the ordinary 
law to go on with your special law superimposed. You have got an extx’a- 
ordinary special law running on for years. 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. Ghatterjee : What about the coercion Acts 
in England or in the United Kingdom ? I really am surprised that my 
H<mour,abie friend, who is always so straightforward in his arguments, 
should simply overlook that fact/ 

Mr. A. Eangaswami Iyengar (Tanjore cum Triehinopoly : Non« 
Mohammadan Rural) : May I know, Sir, on a point of information, 
whether any coercive Act has been passed in England for being applied to 
the people of England except during the time of the war when had the 
Dora— whether any Act suspending the Habeas Corpus Act has been passed 
since the French Revolution days ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. 0. Ghatterjee i The Honourable Member 
will have an ample opportunity of asking an questions after I have 
finished, j I am not a lawyer and it ils not for me to give him an answer, 
but certainly I was surprised to hear extraordinary statements made by 
a lawyer. Then, Sir, coming back , to the arguments of my Honourable 
friend, P andit Mada^^Mohan Malaviya, I noted that he said that there were 
no revolutionary activities in Bengal ;at; all during the War, and there- 
_ fore this Act was never- applied and therefore' it was not necessary., I do 
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not know if my Honourable friend has for the nionient forgotten the 
existence during tfie war of the Defence of India Act. The Defence of 
India Act gave for the time being the most extraordinary powers to 
Governinent and I think my Honourable friend iiiiist have forgotten that 
both Lord Cariiiichael and Lord Eonaldsliay stated more than once that 
it was because the Government of Bengal were enabled to apply the extra- 
ordinary provisions of the Defence of India Act that the revolutionary 
activities in Bengal had for the time being been stopped. I do not agree 
at all with mv Honourable friend opposite that it was only the cult of 
i^Iahatiiia, Gaiidhi--for whom I have the greatest respect— that it was 
merely the euit of Mahatma Gandhi which stopped the revolutionary 
activities in Bengal. They had been stopped at least for the time being 
during the war when Mahatma Gandhi’s cult was not in existence, and if 
iMahatma Gandhi’s cult was responsible or was instrumental in stopping 
revolutionary activities in Bengal, why has it failed now ? Mahatma 
Gandhi is out of jail, and why cannot he exercise his potent influence over 
again ? If he cannot exercise his influence I exi)ect my Honourable 
friends opposite are responsible for that and not Government. Sir, 
Pandit kladan iNlohan Malaviya also referred to the application of this 
Act, in recent months in the Punjab. He characterised the members of 
the Parbhandak Committee as so many gentlemen whose spirit had been 
broken and crushed by this most repressive measure. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Maiaviya : I did not say that their spirit 
had been broken or crushed. It will never be broken or crushed. 

The Honourable Mr. A. 0. Ohatterjee : I am very glad that the 
Honourable Member thinks that their spirit has not been broken or 
crushed. Then what harm has this Act done ? 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : If the Honourable Mr. Ohatterjee 
does not know it, no amount of expression of my opinion will convince 
him. I objected, because the Government had not the courage to flght 
them honourably in the open field. 

The Honourable Mr. A. 0. Ohatterjee : Is it not fighting in the open 
field to declare tlieir association unlawful under the law f Any way, 

I defy my Honourable friend to show that eveiy thing is well in the Punjab. 
He himself has tried times without number to restore peace in the Punjab. 

I acknowledge his services, but he must admit that the efforts of himself 
and his^ friends have been in vain and it is for the Government which is 
responsible for law and order in the Punjab to apply such measures as 
they consider necessary to maintain law and order. Now, my Honourable 
friend, the Home Member started by saying that all his training had been 
towards looking upon laws of this kind with suspicion. I expect my 
Honourable friend was referring to. his legal and judicial training. Sir, 

I was a Judge only for a few months. I expect I was a very bad Judge 
because I was at once transferred back again to the Executive. Anyhow, 
Sir, I wish as an officer, — as a servant of the Indian Government and as 
a. servant of the Indian public who has spent most of his time in discharg- 
nag executive functions, — I wish to . state on behalf of executive officers 
that they also look upon such, laws with very great suspicion and very 
great diffidence. They would much rather. use the ordinary provisions of 
the law, but, Sir, they have a yexy miTch inbre sacred duty to perform — a 
duty which they often perform amidst great danger and in the midst of 
very great difficulties, and that duty is the maintenance of the King’s 
mi>m .y:;L ^ 
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peace, and for that reason they* have to use any laws which have been 
provided for them by the constituted autJiorides. I hope that when 
Members of this House proceed to vote on this measure they will, thin]: 
of all these officers, and I would remind them lliat most of these officers 
are their own countrymen, I v/ish ■ Members ci this Tlouse to think of 
thevse Indian officers all over India trying to carry oiiv the law and trying 
to maintain peace and order in cireumsta.neos whicli are extremely difficult- 
and sometimes extremely dangerous to themseive,;. I wish Members of 
this House to think of these Indian officers from the Commissioner dow.i.i 
to the police constable and the Tahsii chaprassi, and in their interests 
I would ask Honourable Members of this House not to vote for Dr. Goiir's 
motion. 


Mr. M. A. Jinnah : I regret to say that even after the el 0 que 3 .it speech 
of my Honourable friend, Mr. Chatterjee, I am not convinced, and therefore 
I will not only vote for but wish to lend my entire support to tli.e 
motion of Dr. Gour. Sir, I am sure that the Honourable 

Mr. Chatterjee would not have made the speech or advanced the argu- 
ments which he made if he had been a lawyer. It is because of 
his associations with the Executive that what little law he learnt he has 
forgotten. I ask Mr. Chatterjee, was he really serious in the name of 
maintaining the King’s peace, — was he really serious in suggesting to 
this House that because there was a suspension of the Habeas Corpus in 
England, because there was a Defenpe of India Act passed in India during 
the war, therefore, to-day conditions prevail in India that justify the 
retention of the Statute f This Statute vras passed in 1908 and I know the 
circumstances under which it was passed, 1 know that it was due to the 
partition of Bengal when the Honoura])le Member’s province was aflame, 
and in order to pacify public opinion in this country we know that soon 
after this Act was passed by the tlien Imperial Legislative Coiineii ive 
get the Miuto-Morley reforms. The Minto-Morley reforms folloived this, 
but Government had already taken the instrument in their hands before the 
Minto-Morley i^eforms came into existence. Ever since then, Sir, what has 
happened f Giving to the introduction of the Minto-Morley reforms the 
country; at large changed its attitude. And I am sure that the Honourable 
Members across the Treasury Benches there who know an^fthing about 
India will bear me out that the bombs that appeared in 1906, 1907 and 
1908 , disappeared and disappeared for a considerable time. Then came 
the war in 1914. The Minto-Morley reforms worked from 1909-10 and 
in 1914 came the war. What was the position f Did you not have the 
entire bulk of the population of India supporting you ? Did you not pass 
the Defence of India Act ivith the unanimous consent almost of the non- 
official Members in the Imperial Council f What did 3 'ou do ? You 
wanted to present us after the war with the Kowlatt Bill and you w^ant 
to retain this now. Now, Sir, I for one have no hesitation in saying that 
I believe and I believe firmly that it is the primary function, of every 
Government to maintain law and order. We do not deny that. That is 
your function, that is your business.' But the question that this House 
has got to ask iteelf is this.. How is that function to inaintain law and 
order to be performed f Is it to, be, performed against the will of the 
people ? Is it to be perfonned in rspite.’ o will of the people f Is it 
to be performed by not responding to. the public opinion and by retaining 
a most reactionary and 'Uppressive-' m^asitre on the Statute-book. Is that 
yotir fim^^tion of Goverinhoiii:;tb‘' ;Are;ndl the people entitled to say to you: 
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that we are here as the representatives of the people and would never ^ive 
you this po\ver if you had come to ns to-day ? ‘Why, because you are the 
cause of the trouble, you are the root cause of the trouble, you are the 
primary cause of the trouble and you talk of the primary duty of 
maintaining ia,w and order. I maintain Sk, that if the Government were 
really responsive to public opinion, all the revolution ary organisations and 
anarchical organisations that you are now talking of and which you want 
to arrest and Jo destroy by means of this little Statute will disappear. On 
the other hand you may have this little Statute and you can have many 
more Statutes and if you do not respond to the wishes of the people, if you 
do not respond to the opinion of the people, in sj}ite of any number of 
StatiitevS you will not destroy these revolutionary inovements. Now% I 
j)articularly appeal to the Honourable the Home Member. You have ruled 
this country for nearly one hundred years, at any rate if not one hundred 
3 ^ears, very near it. In 1857 Queen Victoria assumed the reins and the 
power of ruling this country. ’Was there a bomb or an assassination, was 
even the hair of an Englishman in this comitiy in danger until 1906 or 
1907 ? (A Voice: What about the mutiny f) I will make a present 
of that argument to the Honourable the Home Member because I do not 
%vish to be misundei*stood and I do not want to be side-tracked. I will 
<joncede to you the mutiny if that is all that jon want. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddroian : I never referred to the 
mutiny, I spoke about assassination. {A Voice : ‘‘ Lord Mayo.’’) 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah : I think Mr. Cliatterjee has forgotten his history. 
Wbis Lord Ma 3 ' 0 '\s assassination a political assassination ? A particular 
person who happened to have a grievance and who happened to be in the 
Andamans assassinated Lord Mayo and surely you are not saying that it 
is a political crime. My point is this and I do not want to be side-tracked. 
Was there an Indian for a long time, until 1C06, who threw a bomb in 
this country ! Nov/, who are the people who' are really the members of 
these organisations ? You have caught some of them. You ought to have 
some fair idea of it. Why do these educated young men take to bombs f 
Have you ever thought of it f Why do these young men, bright youths 
who have drunk at your own literature and who have imbibed those 
principles of liberty and freedom, come together in secret organisations in 
order to assassinate you, the very people who have taught those fine 
principles ? Why ? Because they feel that this Government do not res- 
pond to their aspirations, to their ideals and to their ambition to secure 
complete political freedom for their country. Now, Sir, you are not going 
to put this right unless you meet those aspirations and those principles. 
They are deeper than you imagine. ^ 

Now, coming to this Act itself, it has been already pointed out what 
this Act is and how it can be used. The danger of this Statute is this. It 
has been already pointed out and I do not wish to repeat it, but a sugges- 
tion was made by my Honourable friend. Sir Chimanlal Setajlvad. I want 
the House to understand that. I do not know whether the Government are 
going to accept that proposal, but if the Government did, I am afraid the 
very object that they have will be destroyed. But, even if the Government 
are prepared to accept that, I shall . certainly not accept that. I will not 
be a party to that. I want this Act to be repealed and I do not want to see 
this Act again on the Statute-book. Sir, can you point me out a single 
country in the world, and I appeal again to Mr, Chatter jee’s knowledge of 
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history and law, that elaiiiis the name of a civili^^ted government whieh has 
got a Statute of this kind because there are a few bombs thrown. Which 
country is free, where bombs are not tlu'*own f Is this the rray jfoii are 
going to prevent bombs being thrown ? No. The way to prevent bombs 
being thrown is to meet the people, respond to their feelings, their senti- 
ments and tlieir legitimate and proper aspirations. I therefore strongly 
support this motion and I say that it is opposed to every principle of the 
constitution -^at in normal times the Executive should have such a pov/er. 
Even if the Executive were responsible to the Legislature 1%/Oiiid be the 
last person to give this power. Mr. Chatterjee said that the executive is 
also loath to use this Act. They also know the principles. They know 
that this Act is a very oppressive Act. They will be slow to use it. I 
recognise that, but you must remember that if the argument was applied, 
then why have at all any judicial tribunals in this eountiy ? Why?' not 
leave everything to the Executive f The very object, the very funda- 
mental pi'inciple of law which says that no man ’s property or life is to be 
taken away without a judicial trial and without giving him the right to 
defend himself you take away by this Act. Mr. Chatterjee can sit in Ms 
room in one of these buildings not very far from here and notify’ that this 
Act is applied or notify that a particular association is unlawful, and if, Sir, 
it happens to be my fortune or misfortune to be a member of that associa- 
tion I go to jail like my Honourable friend Pandit Motilal Nehru. What 
remedy have I ? Where can I go for redress ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. 0. Chatterjee : You should resign. 

Mr. M. A. Jimiah : Why should I resign, because you happen to 
pass an order under this Act which is a blot on the Statute-book f 
Because you as an Executive Member without giving an opportunity to 
the Association to be heard, declare that Association unlawful, I have 
got to resign and the Association has got to be disbanded because Mr. 
Chatterjee pleases in his secret chamber to make an order without giving 
me a right to be heard. That is the very fundamental principle for 
which Englishmen have shed their blood, and, it is to their credit, they 
have done so ; and I say I would be prepared to shed my blood for the 
same principle. 

Colonel J. D. Crawford (Bengal: European): Sir, it is with con- 
siderable amazement that I have heard, or rather I have not heard one 
word of condemnation fall from any of India’s responsible leaders against 
the use of anarchical methods for political progress. I do desire to claim 
the right as a citizen of India, and I claim that right not from the fact 
that I have been in jail under the Statute which we are examining but 
that I have risked my life in the defence of India’s frontiers, to say that 
I consider and I believe every^ law-abiding citizen considers, anarchical 
crime horrible and impossible. I desii’e for the moment to speak for iny 
Province of Bengal and to say that every law^-ahiding citizen there vimvs 
with grave misapprehension the recent outbreak of revolutionaiy tenden- 
cies in that Province, What is the proposal of Dr. Goiir ? It is to repeal 
the balance of the Act— Part It. What is the proposition of Government f 
Government say the situation at the moment, partienlarly in Bengal, does 
not justify us in foregoing any powders ,wuth which we are armed. And 
I do believe that the majority of people in Bengal believe and desire that 
Government should be thoroughly in d€?iKng with revolutionary crime 
' iri , _ They’ do not 'dosito'v'to'^ Bee their drawn ^ugain into the 
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horrors wliieli oc^roirred ■ froin '1908 'onwaixls. They desire, as msLny Mem- 
bers of this House d.esirev..,poiitieal -pro'gress, but tlie.y do not desire to 
attain it by that method. ReYolutionai’y activities do exist in Bengal. We 
Imve just lieard from the IlGnoLirable Pandit Motilal Nehru and I from 
my ovrn luiowledge and every Member who has eomo from Bengal from 
his oAVii knowledge, Imowts .that' siich'' activities are in existence 'and are a 
danger and a very real danger to all law-abiding citizens. I will remind 
tins House of iny ov;n distressful couiitry Ireland. Organised crime is 
one of tliose things against "vliieli the ordinary lav-abiding citizen and 
society eaiiiiot stand. In Ireland those of us who desired to speak what was 
in our mind, to give evidence oii wdiat we believed to ])e true on questions 
of fact, were only to be shot, to have our wives .shot, to have our children 
shot ; and that is a position which we must not allow to arise in India 
to-day. I have heard my Honourable friend Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya state that this Act ha.s been misapplied. We know, that is not 
an actual fact, because the Act when it was applied was intended to deal 
with a.ssoeiations which, were becoming a menace to society and it was 
then that many politicians in their desire to give further assistance to 
their country as they thought, joined those associations simply to embarrass 
Government. That is the reason why so many Indians have been put 
in prison under xhat Act. The Honourable Pandit Motilal Nehru stated 
that the ordinary hw of the land should be allowed to run. The ordinary 
law of the land is dependent upon the fact that you can protect the man 
who comes to give evidence in your courts of law. If you have an organised 
society capable of intimidating your witnesses, what chance has the ordi- 
nary lav/ of the land to run f Ab.solutely none. Po.ssibly the Honour- 
able Pandit would prefer that we take this Act awmy from the list of 
repressive laws and make it one of the ordinary laws of the land, so that 
we may protect ourselves from organised crime and the intimidation of 
those vlio have the right of freedom of speech and freedom of thought. 
With these words I beg to ox:)pose this Resolution. 

Dr. H. B, Clour : Sir, I shall very briefly reply to the criticisms that 
have been inadfs on my motion on this Bill for further consideration. I 
am. glad to find that the Honourable the Home jMember and the Honour- 
able Mr. Cliatterjee both agree on tlie main principle of my motion.., 
namely, that this Criminal Law Amendment Act is a detestable piece of 
legislation. 

Tile Honourable Mr. A. 0. Ohatterjee : I never said that I agreed 
that this was a dete.stable piece of legislation and I do not remember the 
Home Iilember having ever expressed that view. 

Dr. .H. S. Gour : Very well, Sir, I xvill assume that the Honourable 
Mr. Cliatterjee re,ga.rds it as a laudable piece of legislation. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett ' (Finance Member) : In those 
circumstances. 

Dr. H. S. Goiir : But at any rate so far as the Honourable the Home 
Member is concerned, he made no, secret of the fact that he did not like it. 

. The Honourable. Sir Alexander' Muddimam :^^The Honourable Member^ 
will excuse my interrupting him, but what I said was that I did not Hke 
_ any laws of this kind and I a^proacheddlem^with a suspicions eye, ' 
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Dr. H. S. Goni . Tlie Honourable the Home Member did not like any 
piece of legislation of this character unless it was justified by dire neces- 
sity, and the Ilono arable the Home Member tlierefore strove to establish 
a case of dire necessity. He said that in 1908 this measure was enacted 
for the suppression of anarchical crime in Bengal and he has enumerated 
a large number of cases of outbreaks of dacoity and murder during the 
last twelve months. Now. Sir, this enactment has been on the Statute- 
book during those last 12 months, and I ask the Honourable the Home 
Member if this Act was enacted for the benefit of Bengal and there was 
justification for its extension for the suppression of crime in that Province, 
has any notification been issued by the Local Government declaring any 
Association as unlav/ful as required by section 16 of the Act ? The fact 
that the Act itmit is in force in Bengal and is indeed in force elsewhere 
does not count In order to bring the provisions of that Act into force 
what the section requires is that there must be a notification by the Local 
Government under section 16 ; and I beg to ask whether any association 
has been declared unlawful in Bengal as required by that section ? I 
presume from the silence of the Honourable the Home Member that he is 
not in possession of any information declaring any association in Bengal 
as unlawful under the provisions of Part II. If so, Sir, the Act has failed 
of its effect and the existence of revolutionary crime in Bengal during 
the last twelve months has not been suppressed and no attempt has been 
made to suppress it by resorting to the provisions of Part II of the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act. I therefore submit that the justification which 
the Honourable the Home Member set out in his opening speech has not 
been made good by the facts which I have adverted to. 

I now pass on to the next question. The Honourable the Home 
Member has asked this House to endorse his view on the ground that 
it is necessary for the Executive to suppress anarchical crimes in Bengal 
and elsewhere ; which I pointed out cou!ld be done by resorting to the 
sections relating to conspiracy. The Home Member has also done me 
the honour to quote my remarks on the conspiracy sections. But may 
I also reciprocate that compliment* by quoting the words of the Mover 
of the motion which culminated in the enactment of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act of 1913, popularly known as the Conspiracy Act. 
Eeferring to the present Act, which I ask the House to repeal, he said : 

Experience has sllo^yll that dangerous conspiracies are entered into in India 
■jvhich have for their object some other than the eommission of the offence specihed 
in section 121- A. of the Indian Penal Code and that the existing law is inadequate 
to deal with modern conditions. ’ ^ 

Now, Sir, remember these words. The Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, 1908, was passed in that year ; in 1913 the Conspiracy Bill was 
introduced in the Imperial Legislative Council and the jtistineation for 
the introduction of the Conspiracy Bill was that this Act of 1908 had 
proved inadequate to suppress conspiracies in India. Novr, I beg to 
ask, in face of this confession made by the accredited spokesman of the 
Government in 1913, what justification is there for retaining this Act 
on the Statute-book ? , 

llhen the Honourable the Home Member said If we repeal this 
Act, where is the substitute ? I pointed out to him that the substitute 
exists in the Conspiracy Act ; . he: 'then said that the Conspiracy Act 
requires a higher standard of proof.; May I ask him to remember the 
the Hohonrable the, Mover of -'mer- Ml in 1913 when he confessed 
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that this Act of 1908 was wholly inadequate to deal with conspiracies ? 

I eaiiBot iinderstaiid, Sir, .liow' in. the face of .that confession Governirient 
can resist my motion to take my Bill into consideratioin 

Tiieiij Sir, my Ilononrable friend, Sir Cliimanlal Set alvad, in his 
speech pointed out that Part II of the Criminal Law Amendment^ Act 
which ;I am asking this House to- repeal contains dangerous provision 
.and he asked' the Government to .make a declaration whether they were 
prepared to table an amendment to remove this pernicious provision 
eontaiiied in section 15 (h) of .’the., Act. . .Well, Sir, the Government had a 
sufficiently long time to do so. If they will turn to page 2207 of the 
■Debates; containing the speeeheFf on.; the -day ■ of introduction, they will 
find that the identical point was brought to the notice of the then Home 
Member. I then pointed out that the Government were given the power 
of declaring any association as illegal without hearing the association or 
its representative or calling upon it to show cause. It was the condemna- 
tion of an association unheard and without the right to be heard and 
that association was po-werless beeanse it could not move any judicial 
tribunal to set aside the executive order of the Government. I further 
pointed out that once this declaration was made all members of that 
association became liable to be sentenced as provided in the next section, 
and it was not competent to the High Court to go into the question 
whether the declaration made by the Local Government was right or 
wrong. I further pointed out, Sir, that the terms of the Act had been 
greatly enlarged and the scope of its mischief extended by the enactment 
of the Act of 1920 ; for while in 1908 the power to declare these asso- 
ciations illegal was given merely to the Governor General in Council, 
by the Devolution Act of 1920 that power has been transferred to the 
Local Government with the result that the Local Governments who 
complained against an association are given the power to declare it as 
illegal and thereafter all members of that association become liable to 
sentence. I submit. Sir, that I further pointed out then that it was 
a very extremely humiliating position to ascribe to the Judges. The 
Executive Government says this man has committed an offence ; you 
pass the sentence and the sentencing Judge is powerless to inquire 
into the innocence or guilt of that person. Is this a position which the 
Honourable the Home Member with liis legal associations and traditions 
can ever justify and tolerate ? Sir, that was the position which Was 
pointed out to the Government in March last. What action have the 
Government taken to rectify this Act since then ? They could then 
have said : We are prepared to revise the provisions of this Act con- 
fining it to cases of anarchical crime and inserting salutary provisions 
and judicial safeguards 

Have they taken any action in the matter f They have done nothing 
of the kind. In these circumstances I ask my friend. Sir Chimanlal 
Setalvad, whether lie would not be justified in going into the lobby with 
us if this motion is pressed to a division. 

As regards the other speakers, including Colonel Crawford, I am 
afraid, Sir, they have not really realised the real situation. What is 
the good of talking about the existence of anarchy and revolutionary 
crime throughout the country ? What we are complaining of is not 
the weapons already existing in the armoury of the Government but of 
the method of trial under this Act/ which, we submit ^and the Honourable 
the Home Member waS' constrained, to .admit confers, npan the 'Executive 
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extraordinary powers of Jiirisdictioii. On these grounds I submit that 
the House should support iny motion. 

The Honourable Sir ' Alexander^- Muddiman : 
to the debate with great attention. I have had confirmed all my worst 
fears and have heard that there is a serious anarchical movement in 
Bengal which may spread to other provinces. That, I understood 
in effect my Honourable friend to say. That, Sir, is a matter vdiich 
the Government will have to consider and I can assure the Honourable 
Member we shall not forget our primary duty of maintaining huv and 
order .at whatever cost. Secondly, Sir, I referred to Bengal not so 
much for the purpose of showing that this particular Bill is being 
utilised in that province — I understood my Honourable frieiur’s main 
point was that things in India -were so quiet that he did not think it 
necessary for us to have these powers. He himself said in his speech 
wdien moving for leave to introduce the Bill : 

head of the State may be designated the Sovereign or the King or it 
may be a collective body of men like the British Parliament, or it may be one x^erson 
chosen by that Parliament in days of great national crisis and emergency as a 
Dictator, such as was chosen in the early days of Pome. Bnt whatever may be the 
position of the State, in times of emergency, all powers are centred in a small body 
of men or in one man. But in an ordinary state of society, when peace reigns supreme 
and ebnllitions of crime are local and sporadic, constitutional law recognises no po^ver 
in the executive to wield and perform judicial functions.^’ 

That was in an ordinary state of society, but I gather that he argues 
that things are different here. Secondly, he argues that this part of 
the Bill has been used in other provinces for other purposes ; not con- 
nected with anarchical crime and that it has not been used purely for the 
maintenance of law and order. I did not deal with this point because 
my Honourable friend in liis speech did not raise it. It has been 
dealt with by my Honourable friend Mr. Chatterjee. 

Now, I have been charged with laying undue stress on a few 
dacoities in Bengal. Sir, there have been many deeoities in Bengal 
and it was not to emphasize that that I was addressing the ITouse. I 
referred to these Chittagong oecurrenees for the purpose of making 
my point that in one of them ammunition was recovered which wms not 
ammunition which could be legally obtained in this country and further 
to make the point that the subsequent murder on the 12th of January 
was committed with cartridges of the same kind. It was no:l; merely for the 
sake of talking of dacoities in Bengal ; there are a groat mz^xv dacoities in 
Bengal and I only referred to these occurrences by way of illustrating the 
point which I made and which has not been controverted. 

Now, it is said : Why do not we let things drift f Because that is 
really "what it comes to — ^^vhy do you want these unusual laws f We do not 
like them ourselves. We hate them. Why not let things drift on till it 
comes to a question of martial law f Well Sir, I should be exceedingly 
unwilling to do that. If I can stop a leak with a small piece of wood, I do 
not take a large peg. If I can prevent the bursting through of law and 
order, I should prefer to do it when there is only a trickle coming through. 
I do not wish to wait till the waters have burst through. 

Or take another analogy. When the fire is starting, you can throw a 
bucket of water on it, you may stop it ^ But when the fire once gets hold 
of one ^s house, then, Sir, sometimes nothing but the destruction of the house 
wil' save the neighbouring houses./. Patel ; ‘Mt is the fire of 
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patriotism that :r()ri want to tlirow water on.’’) No, Sir, I do not wn'sh to 
throw w'alor lire ol 'pairiotism — Ihat is far frotii my inienlion. 1 

desire to see India patriotie,:d 3 iit.,'-I'clo;. not,, desire^.. to see India anarcliicaL 
(Mr, V. J, Patel i Give, ns Srvaraj,theii/') 

Sir, the suggestion -was thrown out by iny Honourable and learned 
friend. Sir ITliiinanlal ' Set alvad,. that something might be clone to amend the 
Aet. At present I think the Bill is merely for the repeal of the x\ct. If 
any alternative propos'd is put forward I shall certainly eonsider it, but 
it is not in my power to say that I can do more because of course in a matter 
of tills kind I can only speak snbjeet to the authority of the CTOvernment o*i 
India, The present proposal however is for the repeal of tlie Bill. 

■ : Sir Chmanlal, Setalvad :■ May I inquire 'whether we can have any 
thiiig more definite than what the Home Member has said ? Can w-e have 
any definite assurances of the character that I ha^^e suggested of introduc- 
ing some judicial safeguards, because on such assurances will depend the 
votes of some Members. ' ■ 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : It is quite obvious, as I 
said, that in a matter of this kind I can give no assiinince. .All I can 
say is that w'e -will eonsider the matter. It is a matter that concerns my 
Government. Nor is it, strictly speaking, relevant to this particular dis- 
cnssloB. This is a motion for the complete repeal of the Act — nothing 
more. 

Pamdit Motilal Nehru : And nothing less. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : And nothing less, says 
niy Honourabhi friend, I understood from something that fell from my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Jinnah, that he thought the period 1912 — 1917 was 
oiui which was immune from anarchical outrages. The point is a very 
small one, by I may say that there were 174 anarchical outrages in that 
I'eriod. I do not knov; "-whether that is sufficient. 

The main issue, it seems to me, is this. We are told we may be 
confronted — and T do not suggest that it is a threat, I am quite prepared 
to accept it as a f riendly warning — %ve are told that the Government may 
be confronted wdth very serious anarchical trouble. ¥7ell, Sir, if that is 
tl](j case, are we going to throw away weapon, how^ever small ? (Pandit 

Motilal Nehru : Is it a weapon ? Well, mj point is — it may not be 

a strong -weapon — I quite agree that you cannot notify the inner ring, 
because you do not. know- w^ho they are. But anarchical movements are 
made up not only of those who have entirely gone over to the enemy, so to 
say, but of those -who are in the condition, shall I say, of semi-solidification, 
and those persons you can affect. (Mr. F. J, Patel : Congress volun- 
teers. Well, if the creed of the Congress is violent, it may be so. 
I am not prepared to say who. Section 15 of the Bill defines an unlawful 
association as an association which encourages or aids persons to commit 
violence or intimidation or whose members habitually commit such acts. 
Sir, if that part of the definition is not to be used. (Hr. H, 8. Gout : 

What about (?>)? '0 But your Bill is to repeal the whole Act. You 
do not repeal (b) — ^you repeal (a) and ,(&) and the whole xiet. Is there 
anybody in the House who would encourage the persons who commit acts 
of ^dolence or intimidation ? No, Sir. , > 

Pandit Madan Mohan IfalaViya;: '.May I ask the Honourable the 
ITome Member to sa^/ whether there are jaot sufficient and abundant pro- 
visions in the existing law, the Criminal Procedure Code, the Indian Penal 
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Code, etc., to- deal with all the men who are mentioned in clauses (a) and 
(6) of the sections to which he has referred ! 

The Honourable Sir Alesander Muddiman : sSir, that is a conten- 
tion that my Honourable friend made out, but I do not admit that con- 
tention. Tire point of this Bill is that it deals with associations of this 
kind. You say : why do not you use the conspiracy law ? Is not that 
sufficient ? Sir, the answer is “ Because our witnesses are intimidated, 
onr witnesses are shot,” That is why ? Does the House not admit our 
difficulties in this matter ? Am I to stand by and see the Commis- 
sioner of Police, Calcutta, hunted for his life f Am I to stand by and see 
terrorism stalking over the land ? Am I to he told that when we ha’. o 
to cope with the bomb and the revolver, we sliould hand over any of 
the special powers we have ? No, Sir, not while I am in the Government 
of India. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

“ That the Bill to repeal certain provisions of the ludititi Criminal Lc-W Amend- 
meat Act, ISOS, oc takcii iato tiOHBiueTatioa. ^ ^ 

The motion was adopted. 


23rd Sepiembefy 1924. 

Br. S. Goitr (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Noii-Miiham- 
inadan) : Sir, I move that the Bill be passed. In doing so, I do not wish 
to recapitulate the arguments that have influenced me and my friends in 
asking this House for the repeal of Part II of the Criiiiinal Law Amendment 
Act. In introducing the Bill I pointed out how I was canning out the 
unanimous recommendation of the Repressive Laws Committee upon ^vhich 
the Government v/ere represented and whose recommendation was un- 
animous on this point. I have given to the House the ipsissinia verba of 
that recommendation, which to the effect that the Committee hoped 
that the Bill would be introduced in the Delhi Session of 1922 for the 
repeal of the Criminal Law Amendment Act. Honourable Sleiubers -will 
remember that the Government did pai^tiallj carry out the te:nns of this 
recomm.endation. They introduced a Bill repealing on!}' Part I of tiie 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, but left Part II intact. Part II of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act was sought to be repealed in the last 
Assembly, but without success. That attem.pt had been renewed by this 
Assembly. ^ Honourable Members will remember that during the previous 
stage of this Bill we pointed out to the Government how the provisions of 
Part II of this Act were obnozibus to. the. acknowledged and. ■well under- 
stood principles of criminal jurisprudence. We also pointed out ho’w the 
prototype of this Act, namely, the Irish Coercion Act, contained safeguards 
which are wanting in this Act. We .also pointed out hov/ the Governor 
General in ’Council, and latterly since the ''Devolution Act, the Local Gov- 
ernments, have been, given the '■power,, to declare any association as unlaw'* 
fuL The Honourable the IlomO' Member- replying to this ].)art of the debate 
laid emphasis — I submit undue ’.emphasis— upon the wumding of secthm 15, 
sub-clause (2) (a) of the .Act. ' I have .no'dolibt he wanted to impress. upon 
this House the desirability of arming the . Government wuth the povver rd- 
suppressing violent and dangerous, .conspiracies ; but if Honourable Mem- 
bers will turn to section X6 they wffi find a ready answu^r to tlie argximents 
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of llio IIononraMe will Jnd.aat _wMe ..an 

iiTilawfiil association is defined , in clauses (a) and section 16 of the 
Act lays dov^’n that if the Local GoTcrniiient is of opinion that any asso- 
ciation interferes or has for its object interference with the administration 
of law or Vv'ith the maintenance of law and order, or that it constitates a 
dan.<:?er to public peace, the Local Governincnt may, by notification m the 
odlrial Gazer, te, declare such association to be unlawful. 

Honourable Moinlors' null frirther 'find if they turn to clause (h) of 
section 15 that any association, whieh has been decbjred to l-e urilnwful by 
tli {3 Local Goyerimient under the powers hereby conferred, is an unlawful 
association. Consequently it comes to this that the Local Government, 
r^dljcr the Governor General in Council in 1908, and since the passing of 
the Devolution Act of 1920, the Local Government, has been given the 
absolule right of declaring any association as an unlawful association. 

The Honourable Sir Chimanlal Setalvad on the last occasion when this 
Bill was before this House pointed out that this large power conferred upon 
the Local Govermnent was not snhject to scrutiny or control by any 
judicial a,uthority, and it came to this that the Local Government may 
declare any body of men as constituting an unlawful association, and 
thereafter the members are exposed to the penalty which is prescribed in 
the following section. Now, Sir, one fact which I want particularly to 
draw the attention of the House to, and that fact I hope the Honourable 
the Home Member or any other occupant of the Treasury Benches will 
take note of, is this. Suppjose the Local ^Government declares a member 
or an association to be unlawful and afterwards hands him over to the 
magistrate for the purpose of passing sentence, what is to be the measure 
of x>u.nishment ? The magistrate says, You come before me as a member 
of an unlawful association. I have now to mete out the sentenced^ The 
accused says, I am not a member of an unlawful association ; I am an 
innocent men and have ];v:cn wrongly notified as a member of an unlawful 
association, and I am therefore entitled to the verdict of acquittal.’’ The 
magistrate says, You are a member of an unlawful association upon 
the finding of fact by the Executive Government, beyond whieh it is not 
competent for me to go, I am here the sentencing olhcer and all I have 
now to find is W'hat should be an adequate sentence that I should pass 
upon you.” 

Now, Sir, it is a well-known principle of law that the measure of 
punishment is the degree of crime, and if the magistrate is not in a position 
to inquire into the criminality of the accused, how is he to pass adequate 
sentence f And that is the position in which the judiciary in India is 
placed by the passing of what w-as considered to be an emergency legisla- 
tion. 

I further beg to point out that whatever may have been the immediate 
causes which led to the enactment of this Act of 1908, the Government 
themselves acknowledged in 1913 that this Act was not sufficient to cope 
with the mischief it was intended to fee directed against, and in 1913 they 
passed what is known as the Conspiracy Act adding t-vvo important sec- 
tions to the Indian Penal Code. In 1913 they said that the Act of 1908 
was a scrap of paper. They did not say so in words, but they meant it. 
They said it was not sufficient and had failed of its effect. In .1924 they 
say that the Act of 1913 is not sufficient, because they cannot get sufficient 
evidence to bring the offence home to: the /accused, and they therefore want 
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not only tlie retention of one or other of the penal provisions of the criminal 
law of this country but both. 

Now, Sir, I pointed out on the last occasion that if there is distiiii)ance 
of law and order of the eluiraeier described by the Honourable the Home 
Member and by his predecessor in office in this House, the Grovernment 
are empo^vered to resort to the ordinary provisions of the law 'which have 
been considerably strengthened by the addition of the two sections to 
which I have adverted. They have never tried those sections because they 
say they cannot get sufficient evidence for it. 

Now, Sir, my Honourable friends in saying so are on the horns of a 
texrible dilemma. I wish to ask them, If you liave no evidence to prove 
shat a particular man is guilty, how arc^i you justified in notifying liini as 
a member of an unlawful association f What are your data, and upon 
what grounds do you feel justified in issuing your notifieotion under sec- 
tion 16 of Part II of the Criminal Law Amendment Act ? Surffiy, fd 
it must be u])on some evidence, and if it is upon some evidence ■\vliidi you 
consider as sufficient, why should yon fear that that evidence should be 
examined and scruiinisecl by a trained judiciary ? That I submit is a 
weakness of Part II of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, and I have 
no doubt that v/hen the B-epressive Laws Committee recommended its 
rex)eal, they were imfluenced by the considerations to which I have adverted. 
Well, Sir, it has been said, I do not know with what degree of cogency, 
that if we w^ere to repeal Part II of the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
Government would be deprived of the power which they possess of stip- 
jiressing lawlesKsness and crime, and the Honourabie the Home Slember, at 
the last sitting of this House, when this Bill came up for further consi- 
deration I'eferred to a large number of cases of daeoity and murder, which 
he said had taken place in Bengal, and in which some of the miscreants 
had been brought to book. I pointed out, and I repeat it to-day, that in 
spite of the recrudescence of crime in Bengal, the provisions of Part II 
('f the Criminal Law Amendment Act have not been put in force in that 
Province, and therefore it follows that the ordinary law is sufficiently 
strong to cope with the crime of the nature described by the Honourable 
the Home Member. I therefore feel that I can safely ask this House to 
support my motion that the Bill be now passed, and I make that motion, 

Mr. H. Tonkinson (Home Department : Nominated Official) : Sir 
f^])eaking in this House a few days ago, my Honourable and learned friend 
Ih. Jinnah said that the Honourable the Leader of the House did not 
mind how foolish a decision this Assembly might arrive at on a particular 
matter, I am, speaking from memory, but that is, I think, the substance 
of a remark which he made. My Honourable friend was very mistaken, 
and this is one of the reasons why I rise now in the hope that even now, at 
this last stage, we may persuade the Assembly against the acceptance of 
llus motion. We consider in fact that the passing of this Bill in the present 
condition of affairs in India would be so opposed to the interests of the 
country that, even if we look only, at the reputation of this Assembly, it 
is desirable that the Bill should not be passed. I do not wish to take up the 
time of the House for lonsr, but I do wish to refer to certain aspects of the 
ease which have not, I think, receiyed; tatich attention in the Assembly. 

j - The Bilk as we know, seefeto .repbat the portions of the Criminal 
|i^w Amendment ' '■'•Aiet, with unlawful asBoeiations^ 
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That is, the presGiit Bill proposes, to. remove a restriction hpon %vliat is 
koewn as the right of association. This right may on the one hand be 
regarded as an W/ension of the right of individual freedom. For 
exaiJiple, if A, B and 0 may lawfully pursue a irirticular course of 
action, if acting without agreement, then ,A, B ami C may pursue the 
same course, of action when acting;, under agreement. This, however, is 
not a complete statement of the case, for on the other hand the right of 
association ' may greatly?' restrict ■ the right of freedom of individuals. 
This is due to a fact that, according to Professor Dicey, has received but 
little notice from English lawyers, namely, that whenever men act in concert 
for ,a .common .purpose, they A-end- to. create -a bo-dy w,liicli .from no fiction 
of the law, .but from the'.ve.iy''''nature''of. things, -differs ■, from the indivi- 
duals of whom it is composed. A body created by combination, whether 

a politicah league, or a trade union, by its mere existence, limits the 
freedom of its members and tends to limit the freedom of outsiders. 

Espirit de corps, to quote ag am from Dieeyf is Si real and powerful 
sentiment which drives men to act either above, or still more often, below the 
ordinary moral standard by which they themselves regulate their conduct as 
individuals. ■ ' 

I doubt whether it is necessary for me to refer at length to the 
application of these remarks to India. One has only to remember the 
proceedings of the volunteer movement in India a few years ago to see 
how seriously combinations of persons may curtail the freedom of out- 
siders. For my present purpose the point which I wish to make is that 
at the present day the exercise of the right of association raises difficul- 
ties in every civilised country. In England, as elsewhere, trades unions 
and strikes or federations of employers, and lock-outs; in Ireland the 
boycotting by leagues and societies of any landlord, tenant, trader or 
workmen bold enough to disobey their behests or break their laws ; in 
the United States the efforts of mercantile trusts to create for themselves 
huge monopolies ; in France the alleged necessity of stringent legislation 
in order to keep religious communities under the control of the State ; 
in almost every country, in short, some forms of association force upon 
public attention the practical difficulty of so regulating the right of 
association that its exercise may neither .tren’eli upon each citizen 
individual freedom nor shake the supreme authority of the State. 

I doubt whether it is necessary, for me, Sir, to develop further the 
theoretical justification for special provisions of law relating to associa- 
tions. I should like, however, to cite an authority which was appealed 
to in another connection by niy Honourable friend Pandit Motilal Nehru 
the other day. I refer to Professor Sidgwick. He refers to the danger 
of obstinate and systematic disobedience to Government being materially 
increased by the formation of organised associations and to certain kinds 
of acts which, when done by individuals, may be unsuitable for legal 
repression, but which become more grave and more palpably mischievous 
when carried out by the organised co-operation of a large group of persons.. 
Further he refers to the danger of disorderly conduct, and he says : 

This constitutes an adequate ground for special repressive intervention if it 
becomes manifest that the ultimate design of, a political association is to use unlawful 
violence for the attainment of its ends, or if — and here the Professor might well, 
1 think, have been referring to re eeni condUiom in India, — even though it formally 
repudiates unlawful methods, its operations, have a manifest and persistent tendency 
to cause such violence. Under these circumstances it is in harmony , with the 
principle on which indirectly individualistic interference has before been justified, 
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that tlio whole corporate action of such an association shall be prohibited and sup- 
pressed, even though a part of its operations may be perfectly lawful.^' 

Mr, ¥. J. Patel : All that applies when the Government are res- 
ponsible. 

Mr. H. ToBkinson : And then in a note, to which I think I shonld 
in\ite the particular attention of this House, Professor Sidgwick says: 

It will often tend to minimise the required interference if the suppression 
be not performed once for all by the Legislature, but from time to time, so far 
as may be required, by the executive temporarily invested with speciol powers. 
Such powers, if they are to be useful at all, should be somevv^hat wide ; or else the 
attempted repression may be evaded by the reconstitution of the dangerous associa- 
tion under a new name ; but the use of these wide powers should be carefully 
watched by the legislature.^’ 

I. ihink, Sir, this quotation enables me fittingly io leave the theoretical 
justification for legislative provisions relating to associations, because 
it is in conformity with the principles laid down in the note which I 
have just read that the Act which it is now proposed to repeal has been 
framed. 

Dr. H. S. Gour : It justifies temporary legislation. 

Mr. H. Tonkinson : And that note, I would remark, is a note by an 
authority whose greatness was appealed to so recently by the Honour- 
able Pandit Motilal Nehru. 

I now turn to the remaining portions of the Act of 1908. Wliat 
does it consist of ? In the first place an unlawful association is defined 
in sub*section (2) of section 15. I will leave clause (5) for the x>iesent. 
Clause (a) includes among unlav/fiil associations those which encourage 
or aid persons to commit acts of violence or intimidation or of which the 
members habitually commit such acts.’^ The provisions of this clause, 
xSir, of section 17, which provide for the penal sanction, and of section 18, 
which provide for the continuance of the association after a formal act 
of dissolution or change of title, have not been seriously questioned in 
this House. I submit, Sir, that these provisions are so reasonable, so 
consonant with the principles of criminal jurisprudence that save 
perhaps in regard to a few minor particulars they cannot be seriously 
questioned. It has been suggested that the provisions are covered by 
;the ordinary criminal law. But that is not so. Proof that A, B, and C 
'have joined in a criminal consx>iraey is very different from proof that 
X is an unlawful association and that A, B, and 0 are members of such 
an association. Prom what I have ali'eady said there can be no doubt 
that mere membership- of an association of the kind defined in clause (a) 
of section 15 {2) should be sufiScient to constitute a criminal offence. 
My Honourablle friend, Pandit Motilal Nehru, speaking on this Bill, 
referred to the magnificent system of law and jurisprudence which has 
been handed down in England from generation to generation and which 
is the pride of the England of to-day. I note, Sir, that that system 
contains provisions of a similar nature to those which I am now consider- 
ing. Members of certain societies are ^ deemed guilty of the offence of 
unlawful comhination and those someties include mter alia those which 
administer engagements purporting, or .intended to bind persons talcing tbo 
same to disturb the public peace or to obey the orders or commands of any eom- 
' mittee or body of nien not lawfully constituted or not to inform or give evidence 
against any associate, confederate or other -person, ’ ’ and so on. 

Sir, speaking in 1913 on the Conspiracy Bill to which my Honourable 

friend, Dr. Gonr has referred, Sir Beginaid Craddock quoted the remark 
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If yon fiKl a gap in yoiii* criarinal law stop it as soon as you find it, in a 
quiet time if possible, in troubled tim if you must.’^ 

Tlie sponsor for tMs Bill on the other Iiand seelvs not to follow this 
course but deliberately to make a gap in our law. He has not attacked 
these provisionSj but nevertheless he proposes to repeal them. I admit 
il-at Jie and other Members of this House have attacked other provisions 
oi; the Act of 1908, but then their proper course is to propose an amend- 
ment of those provisions and not the repeal of these provisions which, 
I sohniit, Sii'j ought to remain a part of the permanent law of the land. 
Admitting as they must do the justice of these provisions, they ought 
certainly to vote against the present Bill. 

I now turn to the provisions which have been attacked. They are 
those which enable the Local Government to declare an association as 
unlawful. This poiver, as I have already indicated, and as Professor 
Sidgwick has said, ought in certain circumstances to be vested in the 
Executive Govexumient. When may a Local Government deeiare. that 
an association is unlawful f This is provided for by section 16 which 
gives the power to the Local Government when it is of opinion that 

any association interferes or has for its object interference with the administra* 
tion of the law or with the maintenance of law and order, or that it constitutes a 
danger to the public peace. 

I would now like to draw atention to what my Honourable friend Dr. Gour 
has just said about membership. He suggested that the Executive 
Government by notification declares that a man is a member of an 
association and that when the accused appears before the Court he is 
not able to prove that he is not a member. This, Sir, is quite wrong 
as any one w^ho reads the provisions of the Act will at once see. If any 
association has for its object or if its operations are normally attended 
by the consequences set out in section 16, I think that all Members in 
this House must admit that membership of such an association ought 
in the interests of good government to be made a criminal offence. If 
then we admit for the present the existence of such circumstances in 
India, the objections should be directed not to the repeal of the Bill 
but as to the manner in which the provisions have been worked. We 
have been told that the powers have been improperly used. I have 
not got time to discuss this question at length. I v/ould, however, 
remind the House that a Committee of which Dr. Gour who has moved 
this motion and Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer were among the m.embers who ex- 
amined this question three years ago. I understand that they had access to 
confidential documents and they accepted the view that the provisions 
had been useful in regard to, and I gather from their report, properly 
applied against, the volunteer movement in India, The provisions are 
mow being used in the Punjab. I have not sufficient knowledge of the 
details of what is happening in that province to speak at lengtk on this 
subject. But I take it that every one here wiU admit that there have 
been instances there which would have called for what was de>scribed 
by Sir Maieoim Hailey as the exercise of that higher law which bids 
the State to protect the eommon citizen against intimidation, terrorism 
and wrong. The Act was passed, as we all know, to deal with anar-chical 
crime in Bengal. In regard to, the portions of the Act which still 
remain on the Statute-book Sir Harvey Adamson said, that it was 
hoped that the provisions wohld; bq maih^^^ He explained 

that the Goveimment of the time believed that the efl’eet of declaring 
an association unlawful would he to separate from it many of the young 
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and comparatively guiltless and also to deter the older men from giv- 
ing it henceforth the assistance, pecuniary or otherwise, which from 
inclination, thoughtlessness or fear they had given it in the past. He 
said, We hope to separate the waverers from the real criminals ’h 
The value of this weapon as against anarchical crime in Bengal was 
questioned in this House a few days ago. Our position in regard to 
anarchical crime is, however, still, as was explained by the Honourable 
the Leader of the House, the same as when the Act v/as passed. We 
hope to be able to utilise it to separate the waverers from the real 
criminal. We have little hope to secure by these provisions the real 
criminals. We still think we imij be able to deter the waverers, and 
in any case, the position, as stated in this House by the Honourable Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, is so serious that ^ve are not prepared, in view of our 
responsibility for the maintenanee of law and order, to abandon any 
weapon at the present juncture. Sir, I oppose the motion. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah (Bombay City : Muhammadan Urban) : In the 
first instance I think Mr. Tonkinson has completely inisiuiderKStood me 
when he attributes to me the suggestion that it did not matter how foolish 
the decision may be that this House should come to. 

Mr. H. Tonkiiison : On a point of explanation I may say that the 
remark of my Honourable and learned friend to which I referred was 
to the effect that the Honourable the Leader of tlie House did not niiiid 
how foolish the decision of tliis Assembly may be, 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah ; I never said anything of the kind, Sir. I' think 
the Honourable Member has quite misunderstood me. I have got the 
manuscript of my speech here ; if the Honourable Member likes I will 
send it across to him. 

Next, he said that the reputation of this House was at stake if it were 
to repeal this Act. Well, Sir, it seems to me that every now and then this 
argument is trotted out, that, if we do a particular thing which they 
do not like, our reputation is at stake. Sir, our reputation is at 
stake and we are determined to put an end to this foolish determination 
of those who arc advising the Govermient to continue this Statute ; and I 
say that if this House washes to redeem its reputation in the eye of 
the civilised world it should insist upon the removal of this 
Statute from the Statute-book. Sir, Mr. Tonkin son h speech ^Yas a beauti- 
ful essay, rich in quotations from most elementary text-books. But he 
never ans\vered the question -which I put in this House and I repeat that 
question again. Will he show me anywdiere in the -world where tbe Govern- 
ment have in normal times — of course we are at issue on that point, whether 
these are normal times or not— hut wall he show me any Government in 
normal time coming to a Legislature and asking for powers such as are 
contained in this Statute ? I say, Sir, no Legislature and no Government 
will dare to ask for the po-wers contained in this Statute. If that proposi- 
tion is sound, then I ask Mr. Tonldnson and I ask the Government on the 
other side there, do they think ■that hhere is that danger, that emergency, 
which entitles them to. come to; this, House to-day and say that they niiiKst 
be allowed to retain this Statute bp - ^ ! Noiv that is the 

question to which the lecture, of; Mr. Tqnfemson does not repty. (The 
; S&nowable Mr. A. C. •: discussed it the other dayAO 

I am answering been ma^e to-day on behalf of 
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the Governinent. I do not wish to repeat what I said to meet the Ilonour- 
able Mr. Chatterjee'as to hislaw.'. -NoWj'.'Six', the point is this..., /.The tloYepi- 
ment have not shown us a single instaneej excepting the recent association 
in the Puiiiab, ivhich has been dealt with under this xict. They have not 
shown us a single instance where an associatioiv that was bent upon re- 
volutionary crimes or anarchical movements has been dealt v/itli under 
this Statuk. That. is .admitted. ■ Then wdiat are, the associations tliat^you 
want' to . aim at f ,,, If you .cannot, to-ueh the: ■ revolutionary, organizations, 
if 3 "ou eaiinot touch the anarchicar movements under this Statute, because, 
as far as I understand. Sir, these bodies have no address, they have no 
specifie ioeatioii and their membership is unknown even to Government, 
omniscient as it is, then what are the associations that you v;isli to deal with 
under this Statute f That is the question I ask the Govcmnient. The 
answer is those associations which Mr. Tonkinson with his mentality may 
think are interfering with the administration of the country. The frame 
of mind which he displayed in his speech is one of a ruler who is deter- 
mined to brook no inteiibrence with the adiirlnistrati^^^ this country, 
and those are the oiTlers he will pass against any association, which comes 
into disfavour either with himself or wdth the Honourable the Home 
Member. And then what happens wdieii that association has no right to 
be heard, no right of defence ? It has got to be disbanded, and as I said 
before, if I had the inisfortime to belong to such an association I have 
either got to go to jail or resign against my ov>ui eonvietion that the asso- 
ciation is perfectly lawful and tliat its aims are loyal and panuotic. And. 
V7h.y 1 Because Mr. Tonkinson doesjiot agree wdtli me. That is the cpaes- 
tion which this House has got to decide, and I say this, that, if this House* 
did anything but vote for the repeal of this Statute, it would lose its re- 
■piitatioii. ■ _ , 

Pandit Motilal Nehra (Cities of the United Provinces : Non- 
Muhammadan Urban) : As I have been honoured by the Honourable 
Mr. Tonkinson by liis references to me more than once in the course of 
his speech, I think it is but fair to me and to him that I should be allowed 
to trespass on the patience ox the House for a few minutes. I have often 
had the misfortune of being misrepresented by the opposing Counsel in 
law courts and of having mj argument so tv/isted as to be used in fuipport 
of his argument. But tlie manner in which the JIoiiou”able >Jr. Tonkinson 
has persuaded himself to believe that he has Ike support of my 0W3i 
argument for his ease is, to sa}" the least of it, most surprising. lie says 
that I gv.YQ my opi,nion as to v/hat the present condition of the country 
was and as to what it may become, and in those circumstances lie says it 
will be very unwise for the Goveumient to throw away the weapon that 
they have. Now, Sir, the whole drift of my speech on the second reading 
o,£ this Bill was tha.t it wms the Government wlio wms responsUile for these 
associations ; that it was the Government that had brought them into ex- 
istence, and that if you do not mend your ways, you may be sure that one 
fine morning you wdll wake up to find the wdiole country a honoyeomb of 
secret societies. That was rny argument. I said you were standing on 
the edge of a precipice. Have a care, one false step wdil hurl you many 
fathoms down into the abyss. Mr., Tonkinson cays that on my own show-, 
ing it is for the Government not only to. stand on the brink of the abyss 
but also to dash down into , it. He is welcome to use my argument in 
that way. ^ ^ ^ - 

L5DPI • ' ’ ■ ' d V 
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The fact that you have not been able to touch the associations that you 
are afraid oi, namely, the anarchical associations, under this Part of the 
Act and the fact that you cannot possibly touch them, were my reasons 
for aslvin<>’ you to desist from keeping this law any longer on the Statute- 
book. I asked the IIonouraMe the Home. Member at the time when he 
was talking of this law as a weapon how the weapon v proposed to be 
used.' He' said eff ect.' what ■the; Honourable Mr. Toiikinson has said to-, , 

day,' namely, that by suppressing ■such associations at an ea,rly stage he , 
would prevent them from ripening into anarchical associations. Mr. Toii- 
kiiison has now said that the law may be applied to waverers. Now, Sir, 
that is a very dangerous proposition and one which we should examine 
further. How are we to know who are the waverers, and how is the law 
to deal with waverers ? I think the only law to meet a contingency like 
the one contemplated by the lionourable Mr. Tonkinson would be one 
enabling you to take charge of all the young men in the country whose 
minds are" beginning to be imbued with patriotic ideas, who begin to think 
of their country, and of their lot in it, who are wavering between joining 
an anarchical movement and doing what they can for their country in 
other ways. The only law whicli will meet a case like that would be a law 
if you can have it passed in this House or any other, enabling you to take 
■ charge of all the young men in the country to see that they may not develop 
at a later stage into anarchists.. Then the Honourable Member referred 
to one class of criminals, the Congress volunteers. The line npon which 
they stood was that one false step would lead them to anarchy. The 
right step, which of course would be the application of the Act, would make 
them very good citizens. These volunteers were Congrc.ss voiunteei's. 
What did they object to ? They objected to any encroachment on the very 
natural and elementary right of association which this Act denied to them. 
They were a determined set of people — there was no waver-ing there. 
They went to jail in their tliousands and in their teirs oi! thousands by 
breaking this very law, knowing fully what they were doing, and deter- 
mined to do it again if occasion arose. Can you call them waverers ? 
They did it, and there were so many of them who followed this course that 
you were not able to send them all to jail. To do that you would have to 
convert the whole of this eountiy .into an enormous jail. Well, then, 
what is this weapon for i As Mr. Jinnah has said, and as I Iiave sliown 
in my remarks on the second reading of this Bill, you cannot possibly 
touch a.ny real anarchical society. I hope I have disposed of the argii- 
ment, so far as it deals with waverers. 

Then it is said that such a law is not peculiar to this country. 

My Honourable friend has unearthed some old English Statute, in which 
he says that the law of unlawful assemblies is very similar to the law Irdd 
down in this , Act. I am sorry I was not * in the House when he made 
those ohservatioiis ; I shall only deal with them on the report I have received 
of his remarks. Well, no one has .ever denied that unlawful associations 
have to be dealt with under the law, that there have been laws dealing with 
unlawful associations from the beginning of civilization, and that there 
will he such laws to the end of eivilization. But I should like to ask the 
Honourable Mr. Tonkinson whether, any man in England incurring the 
displeasure of the bureaucracy— I mean the executive, there being no 
bureaucracy in England — can be .declared- to be a member of an unlawful 
assembly. The objection to thispAct is that it leaves in the hands of the 
Ex,ecutive what is- the proyineekdf the^Jiidieiary. „ I say; with confidence 
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tiiat there is no law: o£ this kind in any ■civilized country, there .never has 
■been and never can be any such. law in a civilized coimtary in iiornial times, 
namely, in times like these.' .'When .1 say .Abnormal times ’’ I distiiigiiisli 
such times from those v’hen':'it:. 'becomes necessary to enforce mrndial law. 
In sueli times there may be any mimber of secret societies, and c^}rispiraeies. 
It is for the ordinary law to deal with them. There can be no other law 
which leaves it entirely in the hands' 'o^f' -the Exeentive to decide whether a 
particular association is unlawful or not.' ^nt once a court , of law holds 
tlmt a particular assoeiatlonis an imlaw^ful assembly, there are the provi- 
sions of the ordinary law to deal with that association. You do not want a 
s|)ecial Act for it. The real sting of this Act lies in the fact that you i*ob 
the Judiciary of its proper function and invest the Executive with a power 
which it does not and should not possess in any country. That wms my 
point, Si^. As for the reputation of this House, well, I do not know how 
much of if is left in the minds of my friends opposite. I think it was the 
tweakest reed for my Honourable friend to rely upon. The reputation of 
this House is that it has pledged itself to the repeal of all repressive laws. 
That this is a repressive law can admit of no doubt. The House will only 
justify its traditions and its reputation if it passes this Bill. 

(Several Ilonoiira'ble Members : I move that the question be now 

piif). 

Mr. H. Oalvert (Punjab ; Nominated Official) : Sir, I had hoped 
that it would not he necessary for me to take any part in this debate, 
but as several speakers have made a specific reference to the province 
•which I represent and to happenings in that province, it seems desirable 
that the view^s held in that province with regard to the situation should 
be placed before the House. (Mr. M. A. Jinnah • Whose view^s ?) Sii*, 
the ground I tread is rather difficult, and I have no desire to wound the 
feelings of any people -who are in sympathy with that particular associa- 
tion. I will only say that in that province a body of men, -whom 
need not further mention, started an association and registered it under 
the Societies Registration Act, 1860 ; that association had objects both 
lawful and laudable ; but, Sir, other men took possession and control of 
that association and diverted its aims and its activities into other channels. 
Tliat association set about dire^-tly to challenge not only the authority 
of Government but the authority of the ordinary forms of law. It chal- 
lenged, Sir, the authority of law itself, and the Law' Courts and, Sir, the 
law that it challenged ■was no repressive law- but the ordinary civil la^v 
of the land, the ordinaiy law of property. 

I am going to deal, Sir, with wffiat happened before the application of 
the Act and 'wliieh led up to the trial, the trial of certain members of an 
unlawful association ; I am taking the period prior to the association being 
declared an unlawful association. 

Nowq Sir, we admit that this Act, which Dr. Gour desires to repeal, 
is a special Act of a very exceptional nature and which should only be 
applied in exceptional situations*’ There were a very large number of 
cases coming to courts and decided daily by the courts in which the 
ordinary law of the land was being defied. For two years the Government 
tried to use only the ordinary laws of the land. For two years various 
measures were put into foree. We tried avoiding arrests and arrest- 
ing, We tried ordinary trials ^under the ordinary law of the land ; "we 
sent people to prison. We tried releasing prisoners on a large scale* 
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Everything failed. It was only after two years of trial of tlxe ordinary 
law of the land and when parties of perambnlatiiig pilgrims were sent 
into territory not under the authority of this Assembly that the special 
law was invoked. Now, Sir, the result was that a situation arose which 
the ordinary law of the land was unable to cope with. There are in the 
Assembly, Sir, many Honourable Members who are in the profession of 
law and" they are bound by their profession to uphold the authority of 
the Courts. would ask them xvhat they would do if they were appointed 
judges and they found that their courts xvere flouted, that the they 
administered was openly flouted, wdien they found that they gave 
decrees and those decrees could not be executed because their authority 
was defied. If, Sir, they pressed for punishment of the direct offenders, 
they found that ihey v/ere immature youths, old men or people who w'ere 
the" dupes of others. If the lawyers of this House were placed in a 
position like that, when even the compounds of their courts are erovrded 
with a large niimber of people armed and inai'shalied for the purpose of 
defying them so that they could not carry on their v/ork, they vroiild 
apply for special methods. 

Now, Sir, the main point I seek to make is this, that in this province 
%ve had two years’ trial of the ordinary law. Most of the convictions 
that have taken place in connection with this movement have been con- 
victions under the ordinary law of the land, and I hold, Sir, tluit no 
evidence has been given in this Assendoly that the special powers had 
been in any way abused. So far, this Act lias been applied not only not 
indiscriminately but it has been applied only when matters wet*e reaching 
a stage when territory outside British India vras being aifeeted. 
I would only add one word. In the opinion of every one responsil.)le for 
maintaining in that province respect for the ordinary courts, adminis- 
tering the ordinary law and trying to iipiiold the ordinary right of person 
and property, in the opinion of all these people, the time for repeal of 
this Act has not yet come. I therefore oppose Dr. four’s Bill. 

Dr. H. S. Gour : I should like very briefly, Sk, to reply to the 
Honourable Mr. Tonkinson, who has defended this piecii of legislation 
upon theoretical and practical grounds. Dealing vrith the law of asso- 
ciations, he admits that it is a right of every man to associate and to create 
and join associations, but he cites Professor Henry Sidgwick in support, of 
the view tliat where people associate in large nimibers and are a menace 
to the peace and integrity of the State, the State is entitled t*) restrain 
their movements and their actions. But in citing that passage, he did not 
place emphasis, which the author of that work necessarily did on this, 
namely, that all interference by the State with the liberty of man is only 
justified in cases of national peril and can be supported only by temporary 
legislation. Now, Sir, I beg to ask, is this a temporary legislation ? If 

it were a case (ilfr. 31. A. Jinnah : Is there a national peril f ”) 

Is this a temporary legislation ? If it were the case, have a legislation 
limited by a number of years.. My friend on the other side ivouid have 
said It is covered by the enunciation of the principle of Professor 
Sidgwick,” and I;, ask certainly .with.', Mr., Jinnah, are we here in -a state 
of national peril ? Surely, Sir, even the Honourable the Home Member 
and his associate, who have defended, this measure, have not gone the 
length of describing this country as in a . state of national peril There- 
fore, Sir, so far as the theoretical considerations are concerned, I 
■Mibmit _tboy go by the bbardi''''''Npw/'#e Mescen from the arena of 
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theovY to that of praetiee. Are there any practical considerations which 
outweigh the mitial principle to which even the Honourable Mr. Tonkin* 
son subscribes f I ask the Honourable Member what justification is 
there for the retention of this measure on the Indian Statute-book, when 
all the eases mentioned by the Honourable the Home Member were 
dealt with iiiider the ordinary existing law ? The Honourable Mr* 
Tonkiuson has not vouchsafed any reply to it. On the other hand, there 
is a tone of sub-conscious conviction in my Honourable friend's remarks 
ivheii he said that there are provisions in this Act which might be 
modified ; and v/hen he has admitted that fact, I submit he lias paved 
the v-'ay for the repeal of the whole of it. Surely, Sir, it was up to 
tlie Government when they repealed Part I of the Criminal imvv Amend* 
ment ..Vet to bring in a measure for the amendmerit of Part I.h and when 
we introduced this Bill in March last, we pointed out the dagrant 
defects in the enaetnient, and we gave the Government ample time and 
opportunity to bring these provisions in line with the dictates of modern 
jurisprudence. What have they done f Even at the eleventh hour 
my esteemed friend Sir Chimanlal Setalvad .asked the Honourable the 
Home Member if he wvas prepared to modify its provisions. What was 
the response f The response was that he was not prepared to give 
an undertaking to that elfeet on behalf of Government. Now, Sir, what 
is, then, there to sirp];)ort this measure on the grounds of pra(dieal utility 
or practical considerations ? My Honourable friend read lo the Members 
of this House the definition of an unlawful association. He read clause 
(a) and when clause (b) confronted Mm, he dropped it like a hot potato. 
He forgets altogether that, in view of clause (a), clause (a) of section 
15 is unnecessary, because, on account of its large terms, clause (h) 
empowers a Local Government to declare any association as an unlawful 
association. Therefore, my Honourable friend Mr. Tonkinson studiously 
avoided mentioning clause (b) or justifying it, and I can only take 
it that he found it wholly unjustifiable. I think it was with reference 
to clause (b) that my Honourable friend conceded, by implication that 
there are provisions in this part of the Criminal Law Amendment Act. 
•which might be amended and improved. I, therefore, submit. Sir, that 
nothing whatever has been said in this long debate on this occasion 
and on the last occasion wdiicli in the slightest degree shakes the posi- 
tion of the Members on this side of the House that this piece of legisla- 
tion is vicious in principle and vicious in practice and the sooner we 
remove it from the Statute-book the better it will be for the reputation 
of the Members of this Assembly. What answer has my friend given 
to the pledge solemnly made by the Repressive Laws Committee, ' who 
hoped that the Government would bring forwuxrd a repealing Act during 
the Delhi session of 1922 for the repeal of this measure. Surely, Sir, 
between January 1922 and September 1924 much time has elapsed. The 
imdertaking given by the members of the Repressive Laws Committee 
should have made good or the non-compliance with their recommenda- 
tions justified on the floor of this House. I, therefore, submit. Sir, 
that, because we stand committed by the recommendations made not 
only by the members who are representatives of the non-official Members 
of this House but also by the Home Member, who was a representative 
of the Government, we are, pnma» /oofe, justified and entitled to ask 
for the repeal of this measure. We ask for its repeal upon the first 
principle, namely, the freedom of men and I ask my European friends. 
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who have struggled foi’ the liberation of themselves and their people, 
to support this measure of repeal and so uphold individual liberty and 
the natural right of lawful associations. My friend, the Honourable 
Mr. Tonkinson, while conceding the principle, said that, if the ease 
goes before a magistrate, a man can show that he is not a member of 
that association. "l can only think that my learned friend has not read 
section 17, the provisions of which not only make a person, w^ho is a 
member, liable to the penalty, but even, a non-member and an outsider 
liable to punishment if he contributes or receives or solicits any contri- 
bution for the purpose of any such association or in any way assi.'!ts the 
operations of any such association. Members and npn-menibers, asso- 
ciates and non-associates, are all equally liable to punishment undei- the 
]n-ovisions of section 17 of Part II of the Criminal Law Amendinent Act. 
Could the provisions of this section be possibly enlarged 7 And the 
question that I asked the Honourable Mr. Tonkinson was this. If the 
magistrate asks the accused to show cause why he should not be sentenced 
and he says that he is not a member of an unlawful assoeiatiou, it is not 
open to the magistrate to try the question whether the association is 
lawful or unlawful. That, I submit, takes away the plenary pow(5r of 
the judiciar}' to try a question upon which depends the measure of punish- 
ment. My friend, the Honourable Mr. Calvert, appealed to the legal 
element in this House to uphold the authority of law. Sir, I am quite 
certain that every lawyer in this House, and for that matter every 
Member of this House, is anxious to uphold the majesty ot the law 
and the authority of the judiciary and it is inspired by that feeling that 
I ask this House to support my measure. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddirtian (Home Member j : Sir, 
I do not propose to detain the House very long. In the first place, I 
should like to refute the statement that there has been any pledge 
given that the Bill should be repealed. No such pledge lias been given. 

Diwan Bahadur M. Eamachandra Sao (Godavari cum Kistua : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) ; May I ask the permission of tlie Honourable 
the Leader of the House to draw' his attention to a paragraph which 
appeared in the speech of Sir Harvey Adamson when the discussion was 
going on in 1908 ? This is what he said : 

It has been suggest ud that the Blil would be more acceptable to the 
if a provision ivore inserted limiting its operation to a stated period. Wo have 
eonsidered this point and conic to the coneliision that it is better to enact the 
Bill as a pennaiieiit measure. If, haxipi^y, conditions improve so as to make it 
apparent that its are no longer wanted, it will be easy to repeal it. ■ ^ 

The HonoiiraMe Sir Alexander Mnddiman : I quite accept that, 
But my reference was to the Repressive Laws Committee. The facts 
are that the Committee definitely recommended that the Cr.iminal Law 
Amendment Act should not be repealed and it is no use wasting' time on 
endeavouring' to extract a pledge by Government out of that report. 
Whether the law is a good law or a bad law, there is no question of a 
pledge to .repeal it. But, as I said in . my speech, if the condition of 
peace of the country was such as, would permit of it, no one would be 
better pleased tlii^an I to see that the law was ameiicied in so far as it is 
compatible with the peace and good gOTOrnment of the country. Now, 
the motion before the ^ House is. to repeal the law entirely. There has 
not been one word said — ^and , I. do ioi think there could be one word 
said—in^this House in support pi" Moaiationsy^^ which' encourage or aid 
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persons to commit acts of violence or hit miielation or of wliicli the 
members habitually commit such acts I cannot believe that there is a 
siujcie Member in this House who desires in any way to protect those 
associations. Therefore, I take it, that the think that, in so 

far as the associations of the class I have qiioted are concerned, there 
is no case against the Act 'as it 'Stands. ;'It ivas said bytiiiy Honourable 
friend that unbnvfnl associations of that kind can easily be dealt with 
under the ordinaiy law. That is not so. Dr. Goiir has .jiisi; read out 
to you section 17 and I do not propose to take the time of the House 
by reading' it again. But it is quite clear that section 17 read with 
section 15A of the Act does give very valuable power. 

Now, the main complaint against the Bill is in respect of section 15, 
clause (b), ivliich gives potver to the Executive Government to notify 
an association as unlawfiiL It does give that poiver, and I admit that 
it is a very great power ; but it does not give that power in an unlimited 
way. It must satisfy the provisions of section 16, that is, the Local 
Government must be of opinion that the Assoeiati on interferes, or has 
for its object interference with the adininistration of law and order. 
You might say — and I admit— that it is a very large power to give the 
Executive Government, but if the Executive Government exercises its 
discretion rightly what harm follows? Can you contend because of 
that the whole law should be repealed ? That is they v*di ole qiiesiion. 

Gdn il/cmbar : Who is to be the judge ? ’G 

I wish the Honourable Member would not interru]d-. 1 do not 
believe there is anybody in., this blouse who wishes that an association 
rightly declared unlawful should be countenanced. You propose to repeal 
the Vvdiole of this Bill because you object to one clause. That at any 
rate is my contention. 

The next point 7 ^vislL to raise is this. In the coarse of the debate 
it was said that this is a lavv vdiich is not a law ; though it is open 
to anyone to disobey it. Have we come to this stage tluit a man 
is to decide what law he is to obey ? Is that not tJie way in which 
anarchy lies ? Are we to be allowed to pick and choose our la\vs ? 
That is no argument for the repeal of a laAV. I may have a fondness 
for forgery, but no Legislature is going to i^epeal that law because I do 
not like the laws against forgery. 

Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer. (Madras : Nominated Non-Official) : 
M'ay I ask if Government are willing to cut out clause (h) ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : If the Honourable Mem- 
ber had raised the point before I might have been in a position to give 
liini a definite answer. It is not for myself but for the Government of 
India that I speak, and I suggest that it is not fair to ask me to make 
a statement of that kind at the last moment. 

Dr. H. S. Gour : That was the question put by the Honourable Sir 
Chinianlal Setalvad. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : What he proposed was 
that an appeal should be allowed from the Executive Government to the 
judicial authorities. (An HonpuraMe. Member: Ev^n that has not 

been done.’’) A suggestion has been rriade by other speakers that you 
may notify a member of an association. You do not do that. You 
noiify the association. 
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Air. Jimaali' asked me to show him any country in the work! where 
legislation of this kind exists in normal times. The point is that these 
are not normal times. These are abnormal times. "When I am told 
that there are dangerous conspiracies in the land I certainly do not tliink 
that these are normal times. 

Another point he made was that no Government could ever come 
to the Legislature and ask for legislation of this kind in normal times. 
We are not asking for legislation ; we are endeavouring to maintain 
legislation that was given to us’ in abiiormal times, and which we are 
desiring to maintain in times which I regard as abnormal. 

Aiy Honourable friend, Pandit Motilal Nehru, drew a picture of 
Government on tiie edge of a. precipice. If that is so, I am not one of 
those who vroiild neglect to hold on to any rope I can. Certainly this 
is not the time to cut away ropes. 

Then another gentleman objected, when my Honourable friend was 
speaking, and said we always had the potvers to make a dr:claratioii of 
martial law. Is that a reasonable proposition for any civilised Govern- 
ment (A Voice : Is it a civilised Government 1 Are we to wait 

until the forces of disorder burst upon us, and we are left to the last resort 
of Government f You say that this law is no good against anarcliy. 
I am not prepared to say that. Even if it is not, I am still prepared to 
retain it. 


It has been said that these matters can be dealt with under the 
ordinary law. Well, there you contend on the one hand that this is 
an extraordinary law and it therefore must go, and, on the other, that 
extraordinary situations can be dealt with under the ordinary law. 
It must be admitted everybody in this House that there comes a time 
when the ordinary law cannot work on account of the terrorism of 
witnesses, mass movements, intimidation, etc. A man ev^en of consider- 
able courage may be intimidated and afraid to give evidemKi. If one 
man came to my house and sat on my doorstep it would nor perhaps 
intimidate me ; but if 500 or 1,000 came into my compound ami refused 
to leave, it would seriously intimidate me. When you get to that stage 
the ordinary law does not function. The ordinary law presumes that a 
man Vrili give evidence if wanted. 'When you get to the stage when no 
one will give evidence for you, the police will not take up your case, 
and the court having insufficient evidence cannot convict, it is then iliat 
these extraordinary measures are necessary. 

I do beg tlie House to consider the position. I am not going to repeat 
all I said about Bengal It was not for the pitrpose of endeavouring to 
get a catch vote ; it was really with the object of impressing on the House 
the position in that province. The list of occurrences I read to you was 
read with the object of bringing before you not arguments but what has 
actually occurred. It has found confirmation in other quarters. 

One other point. I heard, my Honourable friend opposite say that all 
other so-called repressive laws must. , go. That is a much more serious 
ppposition., It is not necessary for me,to deal with it, but his declaration 
will provide matter for consideration.. 

In conclusion, I have nothing ihore to say to the House than this, 
that here we are. in times that are libt normal. We have something in 
our hands,, wbich the Legislature: gave-pUs---wMeli we ask you hot to take' 
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(HTay from ns. If yon do, if you take away all tliese powers, then there is 
no stag’e left between the ordmary law and martial law. {A Voice : 
'‘Good goveriiiiient I I trust the Gowrnment is good already. 

Voice : Self-government ! *’) Surefy no man can seriously believe 

that a change in the form of Government will be a imiversai x)anaeea. 

V\nth these words I opj)Ose the niotion. 

Mr. President : The question -is-': .■ . , o;,.'”, 

Tiiiit t]]C Bill to repeal eertaiii j)ro visions of tlie Indian Ca-iinlnai Law Aniend- 
rnent Act, DOS, be passed.’^' 

■ The motion was adopted. f// ' t b ^ 

y '-^Srd ' September^ ' -: 

THE CODE OF CRIMINAL PEOCEDUEE (AMENDMENT)'. BILIt. , 

Diwan Bahadur T. Eangachariar - (Madras' City Noii-Muhammad- 

aii Urban) : Sir, I beg to move : 

Tliat the Bill to ]jrovI(ie that, wluni firoaim.s are used for the purpose of dis- 
persing an asseuibly, prelimiiuiry warning shall, in certain circiiiustances, be givea, 
be referred to a {Select Ccininittce consisting of tlie Honourable the Horne Member, 
Mr. M. A. Jiiinah, Dr. H. IS. Gour, Sardar Gulab Singh, Mr. B. ^’enlvatapatirajii, 
Raja Gliazanfar Ali Khan, Mr. H. Tonkiiisoii, Mr. T. 0. Goswarnl, Mr. B. C. Pal, 
.Pandit Aladan Mohan Malaviya, Air. W. S. J. 'Willson and, witli your permission, 
Colonel Crawford and myself, and that the number of members wUiose x>resence shall 
be necessary to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall be seven. 

Sir, the title of the Bill is self-explanatory. The principle which I seek 
to emphasise by my Bill is that the provisions in the Criminal Proeediix^e 
Code relating: to the dispersal of unlaviul assemblies by the use of firing 
and of firing by the military are inadequate in certain respects, especially 
in cases where the authorities, civil or military, have to resort to the use 
of fire-arms in dispersing such unlawful assemblies. The defects in the 
Criminal Procedure Code were noticed for a long time and were brought 
to prominence in the unfortunate Puihiab tragedies. So niueli so that my 
Honourable friend, the Right .Honourable Srinivasa Sastri, brought in a 
motion on the 3rd Aiarch 1921 in the Council of State reconiiiiending the 
acceptance of certain Resolutions and asking for the amendment of the 
provisions of the Code on the lines, more or less, which I have indicated 
ill the various clauses of the Bill which I have introduced. Sir, there was 
a long discussion in the Council of State when our Honourable friend 
opposite was in the Chair there. The Government accepted two of the 
elaiises and. on the division, the rest of the clauses were defeated. But 
two of these clauses were accepted on behalf of Government and also by the 
Coiiiicil of State. Then, Sir, in pursuance of that Resolution the Govern- 
nieiit brought in a Bill to amend the Criminal Procedure Code to give 
effect to one of the objects enumerated in that Resolution. That passed 
the Coiineil of State, and when it came up to this House to be passed by 
this House, amendments were sou.gIit io be made in this House seeking 
to amend the Code further. , That uniemiraent I had the honour of giving 
notice of, and when the amendmeuts were tabled, the then Home Member 
apparently disapproved of them and he wanted to consider what steps he 
should take thereafter : but the Government never chose to bring in a 
■Bill -- "'A'": 

' ' hSDlF . , . , f ^ ^ ‘ „ . , . ■ , // ' rSt 
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The point which I wish to empnasise from that procedure is that Got- 
eniment themselTCS felt that there v/as a necessity to amend the sections 
of the Code dealing with the dispeivsal of unlawful assemblies.^ In some 
respects, no doubt the only difference hetwmeri them and this side of the 
House was whether the amendments went far enough. I considered that 
they did not go tar enough to meet the requirements of the case. They 
thought perhaps that discretion was the better part and they threw up the 
Bill altogether. 

It is a matter on which we feel very strongly that the law ought to be 
amended. Speaking for myself at any rate, I am very anxious that vlie 
executive should be clothed with all reasonable and legitimate* power to 
disperse unlawful assemblies and to put an end to riot, because, Sir, the 
possibilities ari>sing out of mischief of that sort are immense. But I do 
feel that the law in this country is quite different from the law in England 
in essential respects. I see no reason why it should be different, at any rate 
to the extent it is. The possession of firearms is rather a dangerous incen- 
tive to certain people, like those -who get easily panic-stricken and people 
who cannot keep their nerves steady. I do not object to people keeping 
firearms who can keep their nerves and do not easily rush into panic. Also 
there are dangerous views held by certain executive officers in this country 
that it is their solemn duty to kill people in order to create a moral effect, 
not in the places where the crowds are assembled, hut in other parts of the 
coiintry, I am glad to see, Sir, that His Majesty’s Government and the 
Government of India have recently deliberately dissociated themselves from 
inculcating any such doctrines in the minds of executive officers, because 
there can be no more dangerous doctrine -which can be propounded in the 
government of a country. It is the surest way for sucdi a Government to 
come to an end, hovvever weak the people may be. The w^eakest animals 
always find means of getting rid of tyrants, and I am not sure that weak 
as we are we cannot one day rise and put an end to tyranny, if tyranny 
continues. I am therefore anxious that the law should serve the purpose 
of the executive, while also protecting the people from dangerous misuse. 
As you know, Sir, and as the House also knows, there are ample safeguards 
in the provisions of the Lulian Penal Code, a Code wdiich has stood the 
test of time, a Code of which the English legislators can vrell be proud. 
Tliere are amnle safeguards iu the Chapters relating to general exceotions 
and private defence in the case of public officers doing their duty fearlessly, 
so lo'ng as Ihey perform tlieir duty in good faith. Now file provisions in the 
Criminal Procedure Code give unneceKSsary additional protection to officers 
engaged in this unpleasant task, I do not think that any human being is 
so bad as to take a delight in inflicting harm or injury or death on other 
human beings. I believe when these people enter upon their duty they 
enter upon it not with delight but with reluctance. Now, as T have stated 
already, often times on account of the habits of the people, on account of the 
ignorance pf language, or rather misconstruction of words used, the attitude 
of CI'Owd^s is often assumed to be hostile, when really the crowd is going to 
petition. I have heard it stated during the Punjab troubles that when the 
crowd walked barefooted iu order to petition the authorities, it was misraken 
for a hostile attitude and force was resorted to. Speaking of my own ex- 
perience in my own province, there, have been cases where force by the use 
of fire-arms has been resorted to unnecessarily, and if a pe^-,-:n mth more 
nerve had been in charge, fire-arms %ou;ld not have been used. I remember 
a case in Madras city, where my conviction and the conviction ot reasonable 
persons was that firearms had been freely, tised without any necessity. *Ib 
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this coiintiy it is so easy to quell disturbances. Crowds are easy to maiiago^ 

I should think, though I have never tried it myself, but knowing my people 
as I do for the last fifty years, they are unacenstoined to the nse of arms. 
That is one of the cmiipiaints which we have against the British Government, 
the reckless way in which they administer- the law' as to arms, and also the 
way ill which tiie little military instinct ^^w have in the south has 

been killed by the deliberate policy pui’sued of enlisting for the military 
foreigners and people from the Punjab and even from across the frontier as 
if they are the friends. The little militaTy instinet which we had has been 
killecl and crowds are not so dangerous as often times people represent them 
to be. I know of cases where a police constable with a baton has been able 
to keep at bay large numbers of people. After all wdiat are they armed 
with ! Brickbats und lathis. Do you think any London policeman would 
resort to the use of fire-arms in the way in which policemen in this country 
do f I do not want to exclude my eountrymen in this respect ; I attribute 
that conduct morn to the want of nerve only than any deliberate intention 
to kill. They get panic-stricken by seeing a crowd. W e know the 
effect the possessmn of fire-arms has on a house-holder when a thief or an 
imaginary thief enters his house. Having fire-arms his incentive is to use 
them. Being possessed of these deadly weapons, these j^eopie in authority 
ai'e tempted to use them unnecessarily. No doubt they sometimes get 
excited and use fire-arms unnecessarily. Therefore, unless there are safe- 
guards in the law there is a danger and lask of these arms being used upon 
innocent people, or of unnecessary violence being used where less force 
would have been quite ample. Now it is unnecessary for us to recapitulate 
instances, and I do not want to recall memories which I should like to 
bury in the dead past. The Government themselves have recognised that 
they should issue executive orders on the lines I have indicated in xny 
Bill. They may plead in opposition to my Bill that they have already 
issued executive orders to that effect to tlieir officers, and therefore why 
should there be a provision in the law ? but a i^rovision in the law is one 
thing, executive orders is another. Where you have a foreign Government 
. they naturally think (I do not blame them, it is human bias, it is human 
nature) that these executive officers, if they exceed the provisions of the 
law, are tliereby doing tlieir best to help the Exeeutire Government, and 
maintain their authority and therefore the3^ look at these excesses with a 
fond eye, and are willing to excuse where rigorous politicians like myself 
would not be inclined to excuse. That is tlie tendency of a foreign Ctovern- 
meiit. They do not know the people ; the people distrust them ; the}’” dis- 
trust the people ; and therefore there is a natural tendency to s?ip]iort tlu^ 
executive even when they abuse or misuse the power which is given to them, 
and in such cases the one provision of the Criminal Procedure Code which 
stands against getting an adequate remedy is this provision preventing 
prosecutions altogether, even when we know that officers have deliberately 
exceeded their powers. The necessity for obtaining sanction from the Local 
Goveriunent or from the Governor General, as the case niaj’' be, before ihe^ 
injured party can institute proceedings so as to make the person answerable 
in a Court of law stands as a great deterrent, and in fact my own view is 
that probably it encourages excesses at the hands of the executive officers. 
They feel they are safe, otherwise I could not understand how certain 
people acted in certain ciixiimstances, in the way they did, but for the assur- 
ance they had that they could not be touched by the arm of the law so long 
as they had got their Government to support, them. There nave been eases 
where, even on the Government's own admission, officers have abused the 
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powers entrusted to tliem by law. Is there one case in which the Govern- 
ment took the initiative to prosecute those officers ? It is said, oh t if 
applications are made to^ te Government, they will not withhold sanetion. 
Sir, I know the Executive Government and how difficult it is to move it 
in matters of this sort. As I said, there is a natural inclination to take a 
soft view of thing\s, whereas the injured party would not be inclined to do 
■so, and the Courts would rigorously apply the law. After all, what is it 
we ask ? I ask in my Bill that where officers misuse or abuse the law, the 
injured party, — I do not say the wdiole public as in England, — the injured 
party should be free to go to the Court, and I coniine it to cases only where 
fire-arms are used. That is the principle for which I would stand, and 
unless you give it to the people, no matter what other direction you give, 
leaving them, to the mercy of getting sanction or not from the Executive 
Government before they can take action, I think it is dangerous to allow 
this state of things to continue: I therefore ask that the injured party or 
persons or their representative should be given the liberty to go before 
the (jourt without any fetter of samydon. in En^ the injured ]>arty, 


in fact the pubiic, are free to go in a matter of that sort to the Courts' 
against the officers v'ho have exceeded their poveers. T have stated al- 
ready that- they are sufficiently protected by the substantive la^v, this 
special law need not protect them further. That is my point. And again 
I have been very careful in the v;ording i have given to the various clauses 
in my Bill. I say : Fire-arms should be used only if such assembly cannot 
otherwise be dispersed, and nq fire-^arms should as a rule be used except on 
the written authority of a Magistrate of the highest class available on the 
spot. I have heard of a case where the Prime Minister’s house in 
England ( I believe it was the Prime Minister’s house) was invaded by a 
crowd that wanted to gain access to him. The attitude of the ero^vd was 
threatening and the police played the waterhose on them : they discharged 
water and dispersed the assembly. But here — {Sir P. Sivastvamy Aiyer ; 

There are no hoses. ”) There are no hoses available, sometimes no water. 
But what is it you hear in the official accounts ? The attitude of the crowd 
looked ugly, a policeman’s turban was pulled oft*, or brickbats were thrown. 
On these slight provocations fire-arms are resorted to. That wms the case • 
in the Chulai riots ; that was the case in the Madura riots of which my 
friend Mr. Eama Aiyangar has knowledge. But I do deprecate the resort 
to the use of fire-arms when you have got drilled policemen. Twenty 
drilled p'olieemen can in concert face an inidiseiplined crowd, a mob which 
is generally composed of cowardly people, and to resort to fire-arms in such 
a case, ludess absolutely necessary, is a pity. They say, unless you nip 
it in the bud, the tiling is likely to spread, I do not think the risk is so 
great that you should unnecessarily resort to these deadly weapons of pre- 
cision. That is why I say unless it„ cannot be otherwise dispersed, no fire- 
arms should be used except on the written, authority of a Magistrate of the 
highest class. In fact I have in some of my clauses followed existing 
sections-; for in.stance, that military force cannot be resorted to except on 
*^the conditions I have indicated. I have taken care to embody in some 
of my clauses the language of the existing sections in the Code itself. Then 
I also make a proviso that : : 

“When iinmecliate measures should he , taken to prevent Imminent danger or 
injury of a serious kind to the public, the saniormost Police or Military officer present 
on the spot may give the written authority ' instead and the same shall be eominuni- 
eatecl to the nearest Magistrate forthwith/' ■ 

And in clause (5) I ' v.P : . " 

Before the assembly is fired , iqibii, the- fullest warning should be given by all- 
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available means to the assembly that/ nniess it disperses within a given time, it 
will be fired on.’’ 

And in clause ( 3 ) : 

The x->erson given the authority to fire shall ordinarily give such interval 
between the warning and firing as he considers suffieient in alfthe circumstances of 
the case,” 

I leave the discretion to him ; I know the difficulty of making 
up your mind on the spot, but still I make the person giving the authority 
the judge. Then I ask for a full report. I insist iipoii this as 
important because oftentimes you get inaccurate reports in the Press- 
and in the public platform about oceurrenees, and official versions 
often liaA^e additions or eTCcretions as time goes on, so that in cases of 
this sort \vhere severe measures are adopted the law should provide a 
safeguard that there should be an immediate report made on the spot 
when the facts are fresh. I east that obligation on the officer who 
resorts to it. The last clause is the most important, namely, giving 
the right to any person injured by the use of fire-arms or any x>urent 
or guardian, husband or wife of a person killed by the use of fire-arms 
to make a complaint against person for any olfe^e committed 
by him by reason of any act purporting to be done under this Cha})ter.’' 
"As I stated before, my object is to improve the law, to imxxose restric- 
tions, necessary restrictions, reasonable restrictions and that people 
who have to perform this unpleasant task should know and feel that 
they are entering u]:)on a serious task. ^ If there are provisions of law 
the}" will be guided by them and wilP think twice and thrice before they 
resort to the use of fire-arms. AVliile I do not restrain the use of fire- 
arms, I imriose reasonable restrictions and iiinitafions as to when they 
should be used. There may be many improvements which may be 
suggested in the course of discussion in the Select Committee. The 
principle that the law should be imxt roved has been accepted by Gov- 
ernment already, because tliey themselves introduced a Bill but later 
on Vv'ithdrevr it. The only question is to what extent we should 
improve it. PTuit question can be safely left to the Select Committee, 
There is no object in the Government fiying away from the question. 
The (piestioTi has got to be faced. There is a lot of public feeliim in the 
matter and the lavr must be improved. I therefore ask the House to 
accept my motion. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) : Sir, 
the object of my Honourable friend’s Bill, as stated in the Statement 
of Objects and Reasons, is to guard against the indiscriminate use of 
fire-arms for the purpose of dispersing an unlawful assembly, and all 
reasonable men must be in agreement with that. The subject is one, 
as my Honourable friend has said in his opening speech, of the greatest 
importance. It is of the greatest importance to the citizen tliat fire- 
arms should be used in dealing with mobs with the greatest care and 
discrimination, ]nit it is equally of great importance that when force 
.has to be resorted to, it should be resorted to in a manner that will curb 
the disturbance of the peace in an effective manner. On that subject 
luy Honourable friend and I are in entire agreement. My Honourable 
friend has mentioned that there are executive instructions which cor- 
raspond very closel}^ to the provisions of this Bill, but he wants them 
to be given statutory effect. I would point out,. Sir, that statutory effect 
is a very different thing from, executive instructions as he himself has 
recognised, and we must be careful lest in our desire to protect the rioter 
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from a misuse of force we slionld forget the claims of the geiieral publ^^^ 
to be protected from those gusts of passion which shake this country 
from time to time. 0 has attracted the notice of my 

Honourable friend, because quite recently I beard Iiiiii put questions on 
the matter. I am glad that the inoYer referred to tlie extremely un- 
plea, saiit duty that falls to the lot of un officer who has to siipp-ress mob 
violence by ordering firing. I can imagine no more difficult position for 
a humane man tliaii to liaye to judge between the danger of allowing 
the peace of a whole town to be wrecked and deciding to take action whicli 
must result in the loss of another fellow-creature life. It is one of 
the most painful positions to my mind in which any man can be placed, 
and he has to exercise his discretion on the spur of the moineut — that is 
a, point of great importance — he has to exercise it under conditions wiiieh 
are in themselYes of a very trying nature. I do not know wiietlier my 
Honourable friend has ever been a rioter or ever seen a riot. I presume 
that he has never been a luoter, but has he ever seen a riot ? I have 
seen a riot. I am not talking of India, but I may tell him I have seen 
a riot in one of the big continental cities, and it is one of the most appal- 
ling things to see and makes one feel how close to the surface the beast 
in man is on occasions. The roar of the crowd has ever since remained 
in my memory. When passions are roused to a degree of blood heat the 
officer responsible for the life and property of those under his clrarge has 
to take a responsibility which I believe to be one of the greatest that can 
be given to any human being. To meet a man in battle is one thing. 
You know what ymu are about. But to deal with a mob is a thing that 
demands not only courage, but cool-headedness and quick decision. 
It is not .merely that the decision must be made — It must be made at 
the right time. Before I pass on to the Bill itself I ought to have 
mentioned one thing which is not quite accurate in my Honourable 
friend’s speech. Sir William Vincent never actually moved a Bill 
here. He did not move any Bill here and it was therefore not withdrawn. 

Bivrm Bahadur T. Eaiigachariar : He moved it in the Council of 
State and got it passed. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Bluddiman : Not in this House. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Eaiigachariar : Tlien it was placed on the table 
of this House as passed in the Council of State. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : He never moved it in 
the Assembly, and the motion was not withdrawn. 

My Honourable friend said a great deal about the peaceful crowds 
of India and that it is very easy to restrain crowds in India. I agree 
that this is so up to a certain point, and that unless inflamed by religious 
passion or some powerful motive the ordinary behaviour of an Indian 
crowd, I agree on the whole,, is peaceful. But let me tell my Honourable 
friend who has never seen a riot that when it is inflamed by those 
passions there is no question of peaceful behaviour, and the mob shows 
its terrible nature as rxianjyof thq occurrences in India indicate only too 
truly. It may be said, and no doubt will be said, that men may lose their 
heads in dealing with the.se occurrences,, = In what country do men not lose 
their heads f When yon have, officials like gods who can face these 
cataclysmic outbreaks with a precision , and firmness that can hardly be 
demanded of humanity,, then you wiB be able Ho dispense with any 
law in. ^ the matter of dealing with a> mob.;; It .is^ perfectly , true that 
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ihere have been and will be in tlie futures wliatever your rules may be, 
oeeasioiis when officers lose,: , their heads— that ■ is^.Aincleniable, but the' 
‘exc!eption does not p]X)yeffihe'inileo:AIy.. Contention is that, speaking 
ymoraliy, ilic i hanks oi* this House are due to those who carry out diilics 
'of ft very iiiiploasant character with a/;--;single.;peye.' ' to tlie dictates of 
their duty. I am glad that my Honourable friend reeogrdscs that these 
duties are novr olTen mainly carried out by Indian ofiicers and 1 slionM 
like in this comieetion to pay a- tidlnite to many- Indian officers who in 
circumstances cf great difficulty have' shown- great discretion and great 
courage. 

Sir. I tvill now turn to the ' provisions of ' the, 'Honourable AIe'iii])er's 
Bill. I would first point out that it relates solely to the use of tire- 
arms ’h In this connection I,''wiir''siiggest. tO' the House that in dealing 
with this question of the use of force to suppress disorder, it is undesir- 
able to discriminate between the use of nre-arms and forms of force. 

My Honourable friendls clause makes a point of the distinction in a 
way that he could hardly have wished if he had considered the matter more 
, 'fully.- He says : 

Fire-tirms should be used only if such assembly cannot otherwise be dis- 
persed. 

Noiv, Sir, the first question I ivould put to this House is who is to be the 
judge of ivhether the assembly cannot otherwise be dispersed. Is that to 
be a matter for judicial finding, subsequent to the use of fire-arms f That 
is one point. Then I do not wish to make merely dialectical points but 
this procedure would require of an officer in charge of a squadron of 
cavalry armed ivitii lances and carbines to direct a charge on the mob 
before he directed firing. Now, I cannot believe myself, (I am not a 
soldier and I am speaking subject to correction), that a charge by lancers 
is a more humane method of dispersing the mob than carbine fire. The 
same argument applies to the case of infantry armed wilh bayonets. 
Under the proposecl provision, the duty of the officer eonirnandiug would 
be first of all to see if a bayonet charge ivould disperse the assembly. The 
inevitable result of that -will be, whether the charge was successful or not, 
that the mob would be brought to a state of great violence. If the eharire 
failed, the infantry would probably be torn to pieces. If it did not, the 
iiiunber of injured v:ould be far more serious and the ])assions of the mob 
greatly mflaiD.ed. That will be the eliect of iny Honourable friend’s 
provision. The next point in the clause wiiich I have to refer to is that 
it says there must be a written order. No^v, wvhat is the object of this 
written order. Has there usually been any question as to -whether the 
order to fire was given or not ? That was not the question. The general 
question is ^yllet]le^ the order was given too soon or too late. Take the 
case of a person in charge of the police facing rioters. As is often the 
ease, there is a Hindu mob on one vside and a Muhammadan mol) on the 
other and there is a thin line of policemen hettveen. The mobs on both 
aiders are threatening. Brickbats are throw- n. Perhaps a shot is fired from 
a house. At any moment the tw^o mobs may be at one another and the 
police W'OiiId then be torn to pieces. The order to fire must be given in 
'writing.^ Would you take a pencil and paper at such a time and write 
downi the order. Does my Honourable, friend require the wmrda Fire, 
Sd. A. P. MB’ to be written down i. Or does he want an officer to write 
Whereas I, Jhon Jones, Sub-Divisional Magistrate of the first class, 
have come to the conclusion that the moment has arrived to fire ” etc., etc., 
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I admit there are some cases where it is quite possible to give the written, 
order but these are not the ordinary cases. They are the exception rather 
than the rule. Now, Mr. Bray was telling the Assembly the other day about 
the Kohat riots. Does any one suppose that any useful purpose in a 
ease like that would be served by requiring a written order ? This clause 
further requires the Magistrate of the highest class to make the order. It 
is quite reasonable that a Magistrate should give the order wherever 
possible, but if you have a provision of this kind in the law, and it is not 
complied vith it becomes an invalidity. Take the case vviien liiere in an 
Honorai'y third class Magistrate. There is a communal riot going on. 
These things often happen and there is no use in hiding facts. The 
Magistrate will not: take the responsibility. The policeman has got to 
act. If he acts with this clause before his eyes he has to break the law 
because there is no order and if he does not act, he will be broken for 
not stopping the riot. He is between the devil and the deep sea. I do 
not think my Honourable friend really wants to bring about such a 
state of things. Then again I have heard it said, though my Honourable 
friend did not say this tor he is far too good a lawyer to use an argu- 
ment of tiiLs kind, — I have heard it said — that a written order- and 
reading of the Eiot Act is required by English law before force can be 
used to disperse a mob. No\v, that is not so. I will just explain what 
the English law on the point is. It is this. There is no restriction on 
the use of force against a mob imposed by the Eiot Act. The discretion 
of the officer is absolute. If you have the Riot Act read, as it is called, 
though it is an improper -way of putting it, then any one who remains 
in an asseinbl}^ thereby called upon to disperse for one hour after the 
reading of that Act is guilty of a felony and that is the only advantage 
you get by reading the Eiot Act. I apologise to iny Honourable friend 
for using an argument on a x^oint which he did not raise but I thoiiglit 
I had better clear it. So much for clause 1. 

Now I come to clause Tt reads : 

Before the assembly is fired upon the fullest warning should be given by 
all available means to the assembly that unless it disperses within a given time, it 
will be fired on. ’ ^ 

That again is on cxcelleni executive instruction. Our exeeui.ive instruc- 
tions require, as iw Honourable friend recognises, that warning should be 
given before firing. Wlien you lay it down as a condition in a laA^■ that you 
must give full warning, then the position becomes more difficult. Yv“lio is 
to decide what is a given time ? Who is to decide that time f Is it the 
Magistrate or the mob ? I assure you it is the mob who often decide wdiat 
is the given time. I have seen with my own eyes a worthy Hindu Deputy 
Magistrate running for his life and the mob were then deciding the given 
time. 

Diwan Bahadur T, Rangachariar : Then do not appoint a Hindu as 
a Magistrate. 

'The' Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : I am sorry. I cannot 
say whether: lie was a Hindu or a .Muhammadan. I ought to have said 
an Indian, Now, I quite agree with my Honourable friend that warning 
is most desirable and an interval shpuld be given if possible, but you can- 
not lay it down as a hard and fast protfision of the law. If you do" you get 
into a' position -which itfis’^perlaetly'lmp^^^ to 'accept 'I am not 
'■speaking now from -the ' point of :vieW.'o£' -Government I am speaking 
■ from the point of view of the 'ordinary eitiieij.'-"' It is generally the ordinary 
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eitizen* that STifcers in the end. It is ; bis . hoilse that is btirnt, it is his 
banker’s books that are stoien and it is his grain that is looted. 

Now the next clause reads : 

' The person given til 6' authority to- ..hre shaii ordinarily glvx* sneli interval 
between the warning and firing as ha. considers sufficient in all the circunistaiices 
of ■ the "Case. ■. 

There again we Inline the same diiTiedilty. • The officer may eonsicler 
the time siifSeient but the . mob may ■. not. .. 

'rdwan Bahadur T, Eangachariar rl- am' nof coneerned 'with the 
• inob. ■ 

The Henoiwable Sir illasiarider i IFrifortiiriatdj ihc oxfieer 

placed ill that position is. I agree that warjiing should be given wliereTer 
possible, but you cannot make, it' a riiie. ■ There' may be eases of deliberate 
defiance of- the law where you know that 'you can tell the mob if they 
do not disperse witlibi one hour,' soiiietliiiig rvill liap'peii. Yvarning 
may be possible in such cases. ..Buk this. i-B.-ono case out of 100. . In the 
other 99 cases the situation arises' suddenly and it would not be possible 
to give an, interval between the warning and the firiiig.^- They have^ to 
be suppressed in a hurry and there is no time for' warning. And mind 
you one other thing. If you warn. the mob.' in time and wait and the 
mob gather and attack you, ivhat' happens ? 'Your policemen arc tom to 
pieces. It is not a case of pulling of! their but of pulling off tlielr 

heads. 

As regards clause 4, I see no objection to it. I have not examined 
the drafting of it, but it requires that : 

A full report of the oceurreuco shall be made in all cases vdieii such assembly 
is dispersed by tlie use of fire-arms to the nearest first-class Magistrate within 
twenty-four hours of the occurrenee, and such report shall be a public doeuiucnty ^ 

Now, I can see no objection to the general principle. But may I te^^l you 
one thing and that is a remark based on experience. My Honourable 
friend has said, and he has said , rightly, that' very often the first reports 
that are given out eontain inaceuracies.; ■ 'That is perfectly true and I 
will tell you v/hy. Those first' reports are written when ike rioting is 
still going on and the full facts are not knov/n to the authorities. Take 
. a,.. recent, , ease. ■, We d,iad, a riot, in Delhi, "H-'thmk ,it went , on for tivo. or,,, 
three days. I was pressed considerably to publish at once a statement 
of what I had received. I declined to do so, because I was perfectly 
well aware that it was only a partial report, and that was borne out when 
we received the full report, when it turned out that rioting had not been 
confined to one quarter but had spread to other quarters. We must 
always bear in mind that inaccuracies in the early reports are not 
necessarily a sign of a desire for concealment. They occur very often 
because the early reports are sent in when the rioting is still going on, 
and therefore in some ways a premature ■ report is misleading and even 
dangerous. 

The next point raised by mj Honourable friend is clause 5, v^hich 
runs : 

person is Mmself ' a 'first-class Magistrate Ms report shall be made to 
the District Magistrate, and, if tliel person is a District ■ Magistrate, Ms report shall 
be made to tlie Local Govenmient. ’ ' 
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Well, tiiat foHmvs on the other and I have no coinments to make, 
although it may recpire a little exammation a.B to the fGriii in which it 
has been cast ; biit to the general principle embodied in the claa^ under 
consideration 1 see no objection. 

Now the last clause is one which my Honouroble ftiend emphasised,, 
t think, because he felt he had the English law behind him. What he 
empluisised and pressed was this question of the right to bring a complaint. 
I do not think I need read out the law as m many in the Assembly are 
lawyers, but as Honourable Members know% under the latv it is provided 
by section 132 that prosecutions in these cases require sanction ; in the 
one case they require the sanction of the Local Go verninent, in the other 
of the Governor General in Council. AVell, my Honourable friend pointed 
out, and rightly, that there is no such x>ro vision in the English lav/ : tluit 
i% the i&aiietioB of the Government if not required by that law. He pro- 
poses that — ■' 

Amy person by tbe tree of fire-aTiBS or aBy parent or gBar<51an, busbaiul 

or wife of a person killed by the use of , tire-arma may make a complaint against 
Kny person for any offence eommitted by him by reason of any act purporting to 
he done under this Cliopfey, 

Now, the only change in the law is that it dispenses with the sanction 
of the Governor General or the Local Government, as the case may be. 
In this coKucction I should like to read to the House a short extract frons 
Bieey’s Eule of La tv, where he makes what I think is quite a good point, 
lie is quoting fi'om a French wmiter, a jurist of standing. He says: 

** Under every legal system the right to proceed against a servant of Oovern- 
iment for wrongs done to individuals in Iris official capacity exista in some form or 
other. The right corresj)ouds to the instinctive impulse of the legal victim to seek 
compensation from the immediately visible vvroug-docr. But on this point the laws 
of different countries have utterly different tendencies. There are countries such, 
for example, as EBglaM arsid the United States, '?^'here every effort is made to 
shelter the liability of the State behind the per{iciixal responsibility of its officers. 
There are other countries where evwy effort is made to cover the responsibility 
of servants of the State behind the liability of the State itself to protect him 
againit and to save him fri>m ike' painfisi conscvpivnces of faults committed in tha 
service oi the State.’’' 

Those are entirely different points of viev/. The English law 
aNindoriS its agents to the mercy of the lav/ (Courts. The French law 
takes the liability upon itself and protects its ser'^ants. Now, it is not 
for me to attemiit to tell this House what the right line is in India. We 
who speak on this side are often tohl that we know nothing about tlie 
customs of the people and the habits of the counti'j- But I will bb.j thif-i. 
1 have lived 25 years iu this country and I have been brought into touch 
with a great many people in this country,, and it apr.'icars to me that you 
oannot draw a just parallel betv/een the position in regard to suits against 
officers charged with the administration of these provisions in England 
and in India. Sir, the last big case of firing in England on a mob. and 
if was a leading ease and is still the classieusy was the Aeton collicij 
case in 1893. I think I need hardly develop the point that the use ox 
fire-arms in India is far more frequent than it is in England. You 
have to go back some 50 years for a big cavSe of this kind over there; 
here you have only got to turn over the pages of the papers for the last 
few months to see the difference in that; respect. But you may say, wLere 
does that lead you f It may sinaply lead you to this, that more care is 
^ tir:ed in.' England xu these matters md the mere fact that this provision 
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exists, whidi enables , a suit to- be broiisflit- witboiit saiielicii is itself a .tliiiij-T ■; 
that i)reveuts those oecurrences.- Sir, 'that ' can liarJIy be supported. :ir 
think my Honourabie friend would not argue that. (Diwan Bahadur T, 
Iian(^acharkir i I would ' h) Well, I tliMc .my Ikuioiirable friend w’^ould 
be carrying it very far if he did ; and since he is .going, to argue that f 
wii.l de.velop my point ,a little further.. "It is 'this, ihat the need, for the 
use o.f fire-arm-s is far more frequent in this eouiitry. It is due — I do not 
wish to go into details— but it is due very largely to eomniimar differences, 
to racial '.differences and to religious diiTerenees. (Diwan Bahadur T. 
iL(in<j(mkariar : And the nervousness of the police Well Sir, I have 
follow^ed the, .history of the Indian police, and .1 think tlia/twvhatever faults 
they iia%^e, they are .not nervous, ■ They have maisy faults-; odfcers in 
ciiarge of them occasionally lose their heads; I admitted that from the 
beginning ; but the aiervous police ccnstable I have yet to meet as a coniinoii 
o.bjec-t. 

Well,, to return to the last clause, the right of eomplairit, "wiiich wm 
pressed by mj Iloiioiirable friend, I am not going to take the usual 
line taken on these occasions and say, well the Govermiieiit would never 
refuse sanction in a good case ’k Sir, I have fouM it: useless to protevl 
in this House that Government wciild not refiise sanetion. I do not think 
it w'ould but the House will not convinced by that. That a.rgiiment I am 
going to use is this. The nervous policeman 'wiH arise the day he finds that 
ho li: liable to a suit if he fires. That is when you will l;a,ve yoiir nervous 
|>oliceman. The fear of suit may very well not deter a man from doin^^ 
what he ought not to do; but it may deter Iiini from, doing what he ought 
to do in the interests of the rem.aia.der of the. population. AB.d that, Sii', 
is certainly a thmg to be greatly feared and I honestly believe it is to be 
.feai-ed. Did I use the word : suit ’^1 It was of course a slip. I meant 
criminai prosecution Of course the principle of sanction to the pro** 
secution of public servants is alrea-cW avcT reeog’nkcd in the Indian law in. 
many cases, though it is not recognized I believe in the English law. Aly 
Honourable friend telis me that in cm: tain cases sanction is necessary hi 
England. That may be so, but here at may rate it is a ■well-known prin- 
ciple and is recognized in Indian law. 

I'nere is one otlrar thing befA-)re I r^lose, I tliiii’k I have dealt \yitli 
the main points in my Honourable friend’s Bill, bxit he used words that 
1 think I cannot pass over without comment. He referred to the distrust 
of the peoihe in the oflieers. of HGvernm.ent, Now, Sir, if there is one 
occasion when Ihe people do trust officers of Go\ernment, it is on the 
^'/cMsion of riots. That, Sir, is not a suggestion ; it is a fact I may tell 
lu'm that during the Delhi riots and the Agra riots, the people showed the 
greatest thankfulness to those British troops 'who "were brought down to 
hold the streets during the riots. They brought them tea, milk and other 
refreshments and tliex'-e was certainly no question of dkstrnsL I am afraid. 
Sir, it is in the normal peaceful days that distrust is felt : the distrust is 
much less 03i these occasions than in the normal peaceful days, when, per- 
haps, their services are not quite so fully appreciated. I hope I have not 
made my Honourable friend feel that I am in any way opposed to what ho 
has at heart as much as I have. I have endeavoured to point out brieily 
ihe practical difficulties which attend the provisions of his Bill : 

Mr. President ; The -question y - ' 

Til ay the Bill to provide that, when fire-arms are used for the purpose of 
disspersing'" an ^ssembly^ preliminary '• warning 's in certnUi c:lreuaa..ta.nc<.nv. 
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Pal, PanSH Ibadan A'MianMalavij a, X ' g of members whose 

^d’ Diwaa Bahadur T. a mltia® Committea shall be 

presence shall be Reeessary to constitute a meeni-g ox ^ 

Eevea/^ 

Tke motion was adopted. 
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9th September^ 1924. 

BESOLTJTION i?® SETTLEMENT OF THE SIKH QUESTION. 

■ The Honourable Saruae JOG-ENDEA SINGH (Punjab :■ Sikb) ; ■ Sir, 
I move : . 

* Til at this Coimeil recommends to the Governor General in Council to appoint a 
Recoiiciiiation Board to consider the whole Sikh question and to promote its settlement 
hj mutual agreement.” 

I am moving tliis Eesolution after a great deal of careful tliought. As the 
only elected representative of tiie Sikh community in this Council, I feel it my 
duty to place ail the facts before this Council in the hope that our combined 
efforts may find a solution. I am conscious that what is likely to embarrass 
iny Government is no less likely to embarrass my community. I leal'se fully 
the need, one of the greatest needs, of our. times, is to preserve law and order and ■ 
to uphold the authority of the State. The Sikh community, as a, whole, stand 
firm in support of the State. Take for example the Hindu-Muslim trouble at 
Amritsar. The Sikhs came forward to help the Government, and I can affirm 
without hesitaticn that to-day, if the call came again, the Sikhs Vvould join in 
liarge numbers ^the army, to defend the. Empire.' I am sure IlisExceliency ^ 
the Comniander-in-CLief will support me in this as he has been recently 
touring in the Sildi districts. Then, Sir, there can be no greater .test of . loyalty 
than the desire of a community to serve th.e Empire in its armies. The Silihs 
as a body axe anxious to keep their religious movement free from politics. 

I li.ave no hesitation in declaring that my community would be fully satisfied 
if their absolute right to govern their Gurdwaras wa-s fully recognised by a 
legislative Act. This is all we want. I have for nearly four years endeavoured, 
without coming before this Council, to assist in finding a solution. I must freely 
acknowledge the kind and considerate hearing given to me by both the Punjab 
Government and the Government of India. The question has been on the 
brink of solution.- An agreement was very nearly reached when General 
Sir William Birdwood came on the scene ; but somehow the Birdwood Com- 
mittee never came into existence and private negotiadons never took shape. 
The negotiations were broken off so far as one could understand from the 
newspapers when a settlement was practically re*ached, I am sure that the 
Birdwood Committee would have reached/' a settlement if it had come into 
existence and if it had been given a free hand and allowed' to proceed on its own 
lines. I think I am reveahng no .State' secret in mentioning that I warned 
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'both. His Excellency Sxr Edward Maclagan^and General Sir IVilliain Birdwood- 
ivhoni 1 am glad to see liere to*day, not to follow tlie metliodB wHcli tad failed 
before, but to take a new line of free and open discussion ■with, all tlie members of 
the Sikli eommiinitj. The question in itself is very simple. The Sihhs wish 
to restore the control of the Sikh congregation over their places of worship. 
The history of the Sikh Giiidwaras goes back to the earliest days when the Sikh 
religion was founded. The present difficulties crystallised a generation alter 
the annexation of the Funiab. From time to time the community used te 
appoint suitable men to administer Gurdwara.s and the lands attached to 
Gurdwaras with the purpose of propagating the Sikh religion and maintaining 
a free kitolien. Gced and saintly men were nominated and they made our 
temples and shrines centres of the Sikh religion. Ties® or servants 

depended on the approbation of the Sangat or congregation. Things however 
changed with the annexation of the Punjab, The community was bewildered 
and the sewadars were entered as owners not only of the lands and endowments 
liut even of the temples in some cases, : The men in occupation Vfere men 
who enjoyed public confidence, and tie community did not .realise that any 
rights were being conferred on them till this generation of experienced old 
workers liacl passed away. It "was then that the change which bad actually 
taken place became arpaient and the commiimty realised what happened 
and appealed for he-p in vain. The Courts "were po"werkss to interfere and 
the Government, tco busy to take notice of the vie"ws of the community, paid no 
attention. I have ventured "to Bring this cpiestion before this Council because 
I am cenfident of the support of Hindus and Moslems and our old friends the 
English, officials.' Hindus are the bone of our bone and the foundation stone of 
Hie Golden Temple was laid at the instance of our Guru by a Muhammadan saint 
IViian Mir. For nearly I'hree generations English and SSrh blood has mingled 
on many a battlefield That is why every Cikh expects^ "whole-hearted support 
in his desire for Gurdwaia reform. hTcthing surprised and hurt liim more than 
the kikevvmm consideration which the Britfeh ofScia.1 gave to his earnest 
desire for reform. It is said wdion Mansi-?r v/rts being taken to the Cross men 
threw stenes at him and he rmiled, but when a friend pelted him with a flo'wer 
I.e wept. This is licw ilic Sikhs feel when their frie}idB laugh at their desire to- 
make their Gurdwaras the centres of the Sikh religion and accuse them of 
violating the laws of the State. 

I w ill no"w give you the history of tr/o or three Giirclrvaras as- most of the 
Corncil are not acqnaiLtrd with the hisHry of the Sikh religion. Take the 
fohhn Temple Cist, It ’was founded by Cuiu Earn Das and Arjan Dev, 
Of him Jehangir wrete in his TuiSak : 

Bo many of the simple-minded Hindus, my, many foolish Musalmans too, have 
leen fascinated By fns ways and teachings.’^ 

The Golden Temple and the Akal Takhat are our most sacred tempIeS; Ties® 
temples more than once passed out of our Bands. Ahmed Shah Abdali razed 
them to the gro'und, But Jai'sa Singli restored , them. His descendants are here? 
to-day and may as w^eJI claim the templet as their heritage. It was again 
destroyed by the Durani conqueror in 1763 and once Massa Hangar took his 
jgeat in the temple. The Sikhs took, possession of the temp-e and restored it 
again and again. Who dare say that the tern, pie belongs to any particular 
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prsoii <in.d that other communities have 's olaim I It .is the temple of the 
Sikhs an^l shall remain the Sikh temple to the end of the Sikh religion. It was 
this temple where the Puritan Siklia ’were refused admission ; it was here that 
Government wished to maintain their ovn maaiagement. That is how the 
trouhie Legan and continued., because it is held that private people ■ li:.d ^ 
acquired hereditary rights in the House of Gcd, 

let 'Tis 'ten to another temple, Hankana Sahib, the birth-pkce of ' 
Guru Nanak the founder of the Sikh religion. . The place is most sacred to^ 
the Sikhs, and the lands now attached to the temple wwe bestowed by Maha'- 
mja Raajit Singh, who told Baha Sahib Singh Bedi to go out on horseback 
and all the lands that he could go round before dinner would be given over to 
the temple. The Baba galloped his horse and covered as much ground as he 
could and this secured the large endowments wdiicii we are 4vsked to surrender 
to a profligate Mahant, Who are these Mahants you may ask 1 The Sikhs 
considered it as poison to u^e any offerings and asked the Udasi ot ascetic 
Sikhs to serve m the temples. The three last Mahants or abhotts at Nankana 
Sahib were men of loose character. Sadhu Rama and Kishan Dass died of 
venereal diseases. The present Maliant NarainPass snatched the lve 3 s out of 
the pocket of dying Kishan Das, got hold of the money aird made himself the 
Mahant. At the time of his successiion, in the presence of a Magistrate, he 
promised to heha^^ as hefitted a religious teacher. Re deckred in WTiting 
that, if he was proved to go wwong, he would abdicate at the bidding of the 
Sangat. He soon began to drink and keep women, ha/d children and built 
bouses for his inistresses and started nautches in the temple. It vtbb he who 
killed in cold blood over n hundred Bikhs. Pie is now undergoing a life sentence. 
It is at his behest that the Court appointed a receiver, u MuhammadaB 
Fatwari to manage an estate yielding over a lakh and a half per year ! The 
Sikhs were put in possession and are now booh to he turned out, all in the nanre 
of law and order. Can anything he more provoking ? It was at the martyr- 
dom of the Siklis ut this place that the following W’ords were added to the Bikh 
prayer : — 

Those who, to purge tire tomplos of the lon^-standnrg cvila, suffer od themseh*os 
to be shot, cut up, or burnt alive with kerosine oil, but did not mali'o aiw resistance 
matter even a sigh of complaint: think of their patient faith and call on Oodl ” 

There is another decree to be e^cecuted at Giira-ka-Bagh, The Mahant 
Tv^as a bad character. He submitted in the early days, he and his mistress were 
baptised Sikhs. He weni back on the arrangement and cleJmed a plot of land, 
the Government oiSered him assistance and later hundreds of Sikhs were 
mercilessly beaten. Men who had gone to the battlefield as soldiers of the 
Empire were beaten in "cold blood. How «iny British offleer could tolerate it 
passes my understanding. 

It was not without tremendous provocation that the Sikhs, tired of Courts 
and law suits, decided to reform the Gurdwaras. The servants of the temples 
had given themselves up to wine and women, and in some cases sold Gurdwara 
properties. I am sure no community could tolerate such desecration of their 
temple and wait and watch for. the coming of a legislation, which, i.a spit^ 
of their sacrifices and many promises^ is not in, sight, The coiiditiQim in -ouie 
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temples are mncli tte same as told in the Church History. I might just quote 
from it ; 

‘'•Tliere is no need to recount in cletail tlie^niiscleeds recorded against them ; suffice to 
say that charges of immorality, hypocrisy, and luxurious, Ji7mg were ^ proved against the 
maj ority up to the hilt, and not denied. If vows of chastity, self -denial, and poverty could 
^not furnish safeguards against breaches of the moral law -tbey deserved to be done away 
with. The acknowledged bad oharacter of many who pi'ofessed excessive piety brought 
all religion into discredit; and the notoriox’is scandals to w.hicli they gave rise, combined 
wh li the attempts made by * foreign ’ houses to denationalise the ancient Church, made all 
'true-aoarte'.i Eaglishiikeri haii wdth satisfaction the various Acts of Parliament by which 
the land was rid of their evil influences,” 

The Sikhs to d iv e:-cpect in the same way every Englishman to rejoice in 
the attempt of the Sikhs to rid their temples of these bad characters and to 
support t’lem so that tlieir centres of religion may be purified and these large 
endowmenls may be used for charitable and good purposes. 

Some of our religious abbotts have been convicted in Courts for offences 
which would prevent their aijpoaring in decent society, much less permit 
them to preside over religious histitutions. What, v/ould you say if a Church 
and the lands attached to it were claimed by profligate priests as their private 
property ? The Sikhs tried to get redress in ordinary Courts, they applied to 
Government for long years but without any success. Can you blame the Sikhs 
for their decision ? They hoped, the hope is not even now dead, thcit the 
Government was their friend, amd once they proved they were in earnest the 
Government vrould come to their aid. They decided to accept self- suffering 
in holding to the principle, that principle simply being that the community 
must resume fall control of their Gurdwaras and temples. Is it right to think 
that such a large number g£ men a,re nothing but dupes and they deserve no 
consideration whatever at the hands of the pCi-ternal Government i The 
Governrixeiit must be guided not by mere perver. eness but by some right 
principle. The struggle still continues. Thousands of good and simple-minded 
men are in jail and thousands prepared to take the place of those who are 
ushered peacefully into prison. So far as I can see, this vvill continu.e till the 
Sikhs obtain, what is theirs by right. A great many side issues have been 
raised. It is said that there are other communities concerned in the Sikh 
Gurdwaras. I can assure you that the Sikh temples essentially belong to 
the Sikhs. They are open to all communities who come there for worship. 
It is not our intention to close the temple doors. We v/ant to fling them 
wide open. I challenge the Government to show if there is any Sikh temple 
that has been built or endowed and maiiitained by any other community 
biit the Sikhs. I challenge them to show if the -vows taken by Udasin 
permit tlieir acquiring any persorxal property. 'If the congregation attend- 
ing the temple is no other but a Sikh congregation and if in the temple there 
is no other worship but as kid down in the Guru Gxanth Sahib, then the 
contention that other cornmuaities are concerned. is much too far-fetched to 
deserve any attention. 

If Tmay for' a moment linger.,! ''should like to describe to youyUdssi, 
.. Nimaks and Sikh proper. 

(1) The Udasin is a Sikh who /puts' on the yellow robe of a mendicant 
; ' ^ and gives up the life of .a, householder.- He has been greatly 
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respected, blit iie bas never "claimed to belong to any other fold. 
Indeed, at times of stress, Udasins have been fighting in the fore- , 
■front in;the wars v^Mcb' the Kllalsa■^ waged in tlie days of old.and. ; 
be lias been the pioneer, in ■ propagating the Sikh religion. Yon ; 
might as: well, speak. of a Christian nioiik as following .some other ; 
religion than Christianity. . ■ 

(2) Then, we have the Mrmalas who again take 'the.' vow of devotion to 

religion but they too like the-. Udasins form an iiitegia! part of the 
Sikh comriinnity; YYhen.; ordained they, receive '^their baptism 
exactly .like. any. other, class, of. Sikhs,, 'i.e.:, they .are given, the 
Amirit in the same form as other Sikhs. They, like Protestant 
priests, dress distinctively and can marry. 

(3) I need not define to you the Sikh proper. He is a householder devot- 

ed to agriculture and other occupations. He is always ready to 
defend his religion and its freedom. He believes in one God and 
His justice, and believes in the protection wdiich pure steel offers, 
hence the wearing of the Kirpan, This is what our Gurus have 
taught us. 

(4) Then there are the Sahajdharies or laymen. They may be Hindus 

or Muhamiiiiulans w^ho are attracted by the Sikh teachings 
and yet are unable to take baptism -which wo ild give them ad- 
mission to brotherhood. The bulk of this community are Sikhs. 
They make up 99 per cent, of the population and that is why they 
claim a decisive voice as to the governaiice of our temples and 
shrines. It is they who have made endo-wments. It is ih <"7 
who have given lands. It is they who have built temples ai d iu 
is the}" wdio Lave given their lives for them. It is they -who 
maintain the Udasins and the Kiimaks. 

The Government can a,t any moment by a referendum to the whole Sikh 
population ascertain the view^s of the community. We as fhkiis claim that it 
is the Government -wdio in the beginning made the mistake of entering as owners 
men rvho had no rights of ownership. It is now for the CTOvernment to cure the 
defect for rvhicli they alone are responsible. We are frequently told that 
Government will welcome any legislation which the Sikhs -would bring into the 
Council, but the Government are aware that a minority community like our- 
selves in the Councils has absolutely no chance of carrying through any legis- 
lation which is not in the first instance approved of by the Government. That is 
why we ha%^6 been trying to reach an agreement beforehand before introducing 
. any legislation in the Council. We want a simple Act, restoring to the com- 
munity all lands and temples and shrines that are ours, the whole Punjab know’^s 
it, and if the Government raise any abjections those objections are raised 
owing to apprehensions -which have nothing to do -with the Gurdwara question. 
A simple notification in Kapnrthala State has served the purpose. It runs : — 

(1) That all historic Gurdwaras and Dharmsalas wmiild thenceforth be 
■ "'under the direct"'managefii:ent'and control of an elected General 
Committee of Sikhs inhabiting the Plapuithala State. 

* ■ 'MDPI ' " "V,. . W2 
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(2) Tliat all village Gurdwaras and Dharmsalas would be managed 

and controlled by local Sikh Committees. 

(3) That all property (inoveable and immoveable) attached to historic 

and other village Gurdwaras and Dharmsalas, which had hither- 
to been shown in revenue registers against Sadhns and Mahants, 
would at once be mutated in favour of Sri Guru Granth Sahib. 

(4) That all Sadhus and Mahants leading vicious and wicked lives or 

not following the main principles of Sikhism as laid dowm by the 
Panth would be, after having been given an opportunity to 
reform themselves, at once turned out of the Gurdwaras or 
Dharm:"’alas. 

(5) That the General Committee would manage its work in accordance 

with the wishes of the Tahsil sub-committees, the members of 
which will be elected according to the rules prescribed by the 
Shromani Gurdwara Parbhandak Committee. 

In the name of the Sikh community, speaking with authority, I affirm 
that if Government give us a simple Act containing the substance of the 
clauses I read out to you we shall accept such an Act with gratitude and do all 
in our power to work it in a moderate, generous and chivalrous spirit. 
The following resolutions wxre passed in, 1921 and give an indication of 
the Sikh spirit ; — 

(1) That all Sikhs arrested by the authorilicvS in connection with t];e Guidw ai as tl cijM 
be released. 

(2) That the Panth strongly resents and condemns the action cf the anihorities con- 
cerned in arresting the Sikhs from Gurdwaras in various places and handirg o^c^ lie 
fliame to their previous Mahants and Piijaris. 

(3) That pending the enactment of legislation on the lines suggested by the Shromani 
Gurdwara Prabhandak Committee for the management cf the Gurdwaras and other religic i s 
tiharirahie institutions of the Sikhs, the control and managemomt of Gurdwaras be left 
in tho hands of tho.se A\\ho wxre exorcising such control at the time when the arrests cf the 
Sikhs began in various places. 

(4) All efforts of the Panth to make the Governnnmt alive to the pres- irg need ( i 
reform in the Sikh Gurdwaras and cliariUblcinsitutlons luivinci failed, the Panth standing 
before the Akal Takht in the presence of the Guru resolves solemnly that, if the innocer t 
Sikhs arrested are not released and a satisfactory legislation of the Gurdw'aras is not passed 
up to the 10th April, 1921, the Sikhs wdll consider it an interference with their religious 
rights and will bo compelled to resort to all necessary means of reforriimg tlic Gurdwaras 
themselves. 

(5) The Guru Panth calls upon every Sikh to join the Akali Jathas to eifect the rcfoim - 
ation of their Gurdwaras. 

(6) As by the grace of the Guru, the Sikhs during this hour of trial have showm the 
greatest fortitude and self-control, so the Guru Panth ordains that in future, too, they 
should similarly maintain their calmness and self-restraint in the face of even greater 
hardships and should never be prompted by an idea of revenge or retaliation. Thus 
should they remain faithful to Sikhism up to the last breath.” 

I need hardly add that, however, unimportant a community we 
may be considered to be and that we cannot cause any inconvenience 
to the Government, we may be driven out of our Gurdwaras, but we 
shall never adniit defeat. We are deterxmued to assert our religious 
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freedom in tlie sense of liaving full control over our Gurdwaras and temples. 
We shall return again and again till we recover our Gurdwaras, so help us God* 
We stand for justice, fair plav and equality for Sikhs and Sikh States, 
The Government can immediately close the chapter by introducing the neces- 
sary legislation and by a promise to release our prisoners. 

There is one more point I have to deal with. Supposing we have a temple 
in an outside place, supposing our rights to worship there are interfered with,, 
are we wrong in looking up to our Government to protect our rights there as in 
cur own country ? Can you imagine an English congregation being refused 
admission to a Cliiirch in China 1 Can you imagine a congregation of English- 
men going to worship being stopped and fired at ? 

Can you imagine the British Cabinet and the British Parliament sitting 
with folded hands without protecting the rights of its subjects ? This is wliat 
has happened in a neighbouring place. Our Government has taken no part 
in the inquiry or in asserting that its subjects have the fullest right to enter 
and w^orship there. 

The Honourable Mr. J. P, THOMPSON (Political Secretary) : I rise to 
a point of order, Sir. Is the Honourable Member in order in referring to the 
administration of a State which is under the suzerainty of His Majesty ? 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Honourable Member m 
aw^are of the rule on the subject and I must ask him to keep within its pro- 
visions. 

The Honourable Saruar JOGENDRA SINGH : With yoxir permis- 
sion, Sir, there is this point, I think it is a very important point which will 
have to be considered, w^hether Indian nationals outside India anywhere have 
their rights, and if the Legislative Councils have no right to express their 
viervs on that subject. That is the poiiit, Sir, on which a ruling is required. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I have given my ruling. The 
Honourable Member may proceed. Incidentally I would draw his attention 
to the fact that he has now only throe more minutes in which to conclude his 
speech. 

The Honourable Sardar JOGENDRA SINGH : I leave out any 
reference to that matter. At the same time, before proceeding with my 
speech, 1 should like to point out that it is a question for the Government to 
consider whether the Legislatures in India have no right to express any opinion 
or protect the rights of nationals here or outside. 

Briefly speaking, I conclude my remarks by summing up what the Sikhs 
desire. We have heard in the newspapers for the last month or so what the 
Government are prepared to do. Well^ the Sikh demands are : — 

(1) Immediate legislation restoring to the community the control of 

the Gurdwaras. 

(2) The release of all prisoners sentenced in connection -with the Gurd- 

wara movement on the passing of the* Act and the withdrawal 
of cases and cancellation of notifications now in force. 
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Can you tell me that our demands ate unreasonable ? I am the only 
elected representative 'of the Sihh community in this House^ but I have faith 
in the wisdom' of this House in which I. have worked for the last four years. 
'i':have; faith in my Muhammadan, Hindu, Parsee and English colleagues to 
take a broad view of the ma;tter and help the Government to reach an iinriie** 
diate solution and thus save a loyal and law-abiding community from ruin, 
even if it be granted that a few members of my community are guilty of trens- 
gression, I ask nothing more than what the Government have already sane-' 
tioned, the appointment of the Birdwood Committee to deal with the problem, 

I can promise you that, if such a Committee is appointed, the Sikhs will 
prove as good friends as in the past./ You have only to refer to what w as done 
by King Henry w^hen such a situation arose. I think most of my Colleagues 
know how King Henry dealt with the question. Possibly w'e are 4G0 years 
behind the times. The same sort of legislation is required in India now^ to 
meet the need of the moment. The mistake w^as originally made by the 
Government by making these entries, and it is now for the Government to 
remedy the defects they created. 

As a loyal subject and well-wisher of the Government, can I silently see 
a whole body of industrious and loyal v/orkers like the Bikiis being converted 
into a discontented class over a religious question ivitiiout doing my utmost to 
restore the old relations betw-een the Sikh community and the Government 
existing since the annexation of the Punjab 1 

The HerJOUHABLE the PEESILENT : Eesoliition moved : 

“That this Council recommends to the Governor General ;*n Council to eppoint a 
Reconciliation Board co consider the whole Sikh question and to promote its setljcinent 
by mutual agreement.” 

: , . The Hokoou- ABBE Mb., J. CEEEAR (Home Secretary) : Mr. President, 
I should like to oe the first to acknowledge, on behalf of Government, as 1 am 
sure the whole House will acknowledge, the sincerity, the eaine/iiie:ir:. a.nd 
gocd'wili wdiich have irxspired the Honourable Sardar in mo'ung tliis Ei-solu- 
tion. If I apprehend the Honourable Member’s position eorrettij, he yields io 
,no Sikh in his fervent desire for the maintenance of the Sil h religion, for the 
regulation by that comiminity of their communal institutions and for the 
vindication of all their just claims and rights. I think be deplores, as nuich 
as Government and any other friend of the Sikhs must deplore, the rasiiits cf a 
barren and acrimonious controversy and the adoption by a certain section of 
that cornnuinity of methods which are as little calculated to attain iiieir 
siblc objects as they are inconsistent with good citizenship and th(3 lights of 
other coinmunities. 

And on these considerations the Honourable Member is deeply impressed 
with the urgent importance of exploring every possible road to a remedy and 
a solution. Sir, I am not merely content to acknowledge the justice of these 
sentiments, though I am unable,, for 'the reasons which I shall subsequently 
lay before the House, to accept on .behalf' of the Government the precise terms 
of the Honourable Members Eesolution. ,■ T hope to make it clear that, though 
, it is my duty to oppose this 'Resolutioiii'wemot only respect these sentiments 
but reciprocate them. And not merely because they are just in themselves. I am 
^ not afraid myself to avow a certainpaadiaHty 'in the matter, and if I may intrude 
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a personal note in so grave a matter of public importanccj I sboulcl like to say 
that, tlioiigb I bave never baS tbe fortune to serve in a Sikh district, I have 
nevertiieless liad many opportunities of acquiring a - close, and I tbink I may 
say not unsyiiLpa,tlieiic, acquaintance with the problems wbicb confront, and I 
have manjr personal friends from amongst the Sikh community. I can, I hope, 
appreciate tlieir many admira^ble qualities. I can respect their devotion to 
their religion and Gympathise with their aspirations, and, most of all, we can 
all recall vfith pride and mutual congratulation their long and glorious associa- 
tion with the armies of the British Grown. ■ 

Sir, I do not abate one iota of these sentiments in approaching tlie Honour- 
able Member's proposition. Government are as amiious as the Honourable 
Member himself to promote a solution and to restore the old relations — never 
completely vsevercd, and shortly I hope to be completely restored — of cordiality 
and confidence. Our objects are the same and if we differ — and even so by no 
means by an insurmountable gulf — it is only in expedients. 

I must, however, approach the proposition in the light of the general policy 
of the Government. That policy is a simple policy, it is a straightforward 
policy ; it is the only policy which could be declared and acted upon by any 
Government alive to its responsibilities and determined to discharge thorn. It 
can therefore be simply stated, as it has been simply stated in a reply by His 
Majesty's Under Secretary of State in the House of Commons and in the 
following words : 

Tbe policy of the Punjab Government, which has the full approval of the Govern- 
ment of India and of the Secretary of State, is to maintain order and public security by con- 
sistently applying the law against ail offenders and at the same time to neglect no means 
of arriving at a suitable and equitable solution of the matters in controversy with due 
regard to all the interests that are affected.’’ 

A somewhat more detailed statement of this policy lias recently been 
announced by His Excellency the Governor of the Punjab, and I will ask the 
permission of the House to read one or two extracts from that speech. His 
Excellency remarked : 

I cannot properly distinguish niy own feelings from those of the Government, but 
if I attempt to define our position it is a genuine desire to save the Sikhs and not to destroy 
tliem. We wish to save them from the discredit and loss of position which must be the 
fate of a community which yields to the advice of those who for whatever motive attempt 
to inculcate a mentality which is contemptuous of the rights of other communities and 
subversive of the authority of the State. We desire to aid it to gain by legitimate and 
constitutional methods a full control over its religious institutions. W e have never attempt- 
ed in the past, nor shall we ever attempt in the future, to check it in the fullest exercise of 
its religious practices within the bounds, of law and good citizenship. We have come into 
this matter not because we were actuated by any feelings of hostility to the religious 
aspirations of any section of the Sikhs, but purely because it is our duty to maintain hw and 
order, to prevent invasion of the rights of other communities and to secure to individuals 
the peaceful enjoyment of any privileges secured to them by the verdict of our Courts.” 

That, ^Sir, is an expansion m some detail of the very brief statement of 
policy made in the House of Commons. ' With regard to what was spoken by 
His Excellency ;,;the Governor' of the, Punjab on the matter of the decrees of. 
Civil Courts, I may remind the House that in executing the decrees and orders 
of the Civil Courts, the Executive Government are merely 'the'''insti*uments 
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of the iudiciary •, axid the judiciary in their turn, in pronouncing their judg- 
ments are the instiumente of the Legis ature. Well, Sir, tliat is the fiolicy 
of the Government in the matter. I will now indicate the action which 
Government have takem in pursuance of that po icy. I will roniiud the House 
that w’hen this matter was under discussion in another place. Sir Malcolm 
Hailey, then Home Member, gave the following assurance ; 

“We shat! consider with the Punjab Government whotlior it is not posdlle to fu.d 
some better machinery than appears t% exist at present for enahUr.g the isikhs to stale 
doliait Jv their claims and their grievances and, if povssille, to ciiaLle them to ilnd a solution 

in co-operation with Govornmeat.” ,, 

The House k aware what step-s were taken by the,runjab Governniciit, 
with the complete approval of the Government of India and of the Secretary 

of State, to give effect to that assurance. 

If the very distinguished soldier, whom we have recently had the privilege 
of welcoming as an accession and an ornament to this House, will grant mo 
the indiilo.ncc of saying a few words personal to himself — I am afraid His 
Excellency wdll be reluctant to grant me that indulgence I would say this, 
that Government could have no bettor proof of its genuhie solicitude to ariive 
at a satisfactory solution of this (question than its action in entrusting the 
task to his hands. He accepted it at great personal sacrifice and inconvenience 
and established a claim, which I now very inadequately acknowledge, on the 
aratitude of Government, and I think no one wdll contest it if I add, of the 
Sikh community and the Indian public. These efforts were sincerely made, 
•but they bore no immediate fruit, I do not intend to dilate on the causes 
and the reasons why th' se efforts wore infructuous. I wdll only say this, 
that as I do not wish to look back on the old controversies, the old quarrels, and 
the troubles of the past, but as I look forward with hope and confidence to 
the future, I will say nothing now, I will speak no unnecessary syllabic, I will 
make no kiperfluous gesture, which ■ could poss'bly prejudice these hopes 
and anticipations. I listened with the utmost interest to the remarks of the 
Honourable Sardar when he recited the history of some of the religious en- 
dowments of his community. I cannot see eye to eye mth him either m his 
recital of the facts or in the interjiretations which he placed upon the actions 
and intentions of Government ; but again, for the reasons which I have men- 
tioned, I consider it unnecessary to go into controversies of that character. 
Mr. President, let us look to the future. The Honourable Sardar left me in 
considerable doubts as to the precise nature, the precise functions, of the 
Board or Committee which he contemplates. I merely wish to point out that if, 
as the actual terms of his Eesolution imply, the duties of such a Committee 
were to cover the whole ground of grievanaes which have been alleged, or the 
chims which have been made by persons purporting to represent the Sikh 
community, we should have to travel not only o\ ec questions of the control of 
Gurdwaras,’but over many questions involving constituiional points of a very 
wide implication, and I doubt very much whether the Government of India 
would be competent to give them ' the powers requisite for so wide an 
inquiry. But apart from that, I would ask the Honourable Member_ to 
reflect and consider whether the'.time r ig now quite opportune for the action 
which he asks the Government to take, Do those who have hitherto claimed 
'tta speak for the whole of-tiie Sikhdonannnity— do they still predominateia 
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their counsels'? Do the methods which have been adopted— the methods 
which we hear are still being persisted in— do they truly represent the methods 
which are accepted by the community as a whole ? The Honourable Member 
has given us the strongest reasons for believing that that is not so. We have 
ixilimalions that reasonaLle, moderate, opinion among the Sib hs :s beginning 
to assert itself, and I invite my Honourable friend and his friends to exert 
themselves to establish that fact. Certainly, if negotiations are to be resumed 
with any reasonable prospect of success, the move in that di^ecsion, as things 
now stand, should come from the Sikh cemmunity as a whole; or if that is 
not yet practicable, it must come in a form which will render it possible for the 
whole eoinmunity, not iiieiciy a party or a section, but for the v.hole com- 
munity, to be fully, freel^and efiectively consulted. It is epen to the 
Honourable Member and his friends to promole and to create tuch a sitiia;ion 
and their efiorts will command the sjTOpathy and the applause, and ultimately 
the active co-operation of ail true fiienels of their cause and their community. 
I have very litiie mere to say, but I sliculd like to quote the words used by 
His Excellency the present Governor of the liinjab in his capacity as 
Home Member. He said in another place 

“Let me say, again, as I said before, that We have no feeling against the reforining 
scGtion of the Sikhs and no bitterness. But it is only reasonable that wo should ask that 
the Sikh community at largo should recognise the position not only of Government but 
of ether sections and communities in this matter. In an India which is rapidly rising to 
full nationhood, no one community can justly claim too great insistence cn its own pcsitit ii 
or its own rights, and certainly there are other ways of preserving its religicus and social 
iii^titutions, than by those which run counter to the methods of good citizemhip. I will 
S'ly no more than that. It is no exacting claim on our part, and w e do not make it entirely 
on our own behalf. If they will recognise this, then I do not tiiink we should have to w’ait 
1 )ng for a return to happier conditions. We look back with pride on our long association 
with the' Sikhs, an association happy in peace and gloiious in war. We desire ncthii g 
better than to see once again that old feeling of confidence and of mutual trust that oi.r 
predecessors knew. The hand of fr'endship never has been withdiavrn ; it is tliere to-day, 
if only they would grasp it. We want to see again the day w^hen efiiters of our administi a- 
tion are honoured guests, as they used to be, in their Bhvans ; we want to see the day w hen 
the regimental officer who salutes the Granth Sahib, as he is bound to do w’hcn it is carrkd 
past, salutes it not as a duty, but because it is the emblem of the faith of a people bound 
to us In ties of friendship and unalloyed good-will.” 

Mr. President, though this was spoken more than six months ago 
and though much has hajipencd in the interval, I am perfc etly prepared to make 
it the burden and the tenour of my concluding words. Tlie deer is still open ; 
the hand is still extended. {Afplame). 

The Honourable Mb. G. S. KHAPAEDE (Berar : Nominated Fon-offi- 
c’al) : Sir, I wish to support this Eesolution. The reason of it is that thedemand 
is so moderate. All that my Hon#urabIe friend wants is a Conciliation Com- 
mittee on which the most influential families of the Sikhs will be represented, 
and I believe that others able to decide a difficult matter of this kind will also 
be there. So in the event of this Committee sitting together and going into 
all the matters, the important Sikh families will be represented. I suppose they 
will be the highest among them and will have an inward knowledge of the Sikh 
religion and the various tenets about which the fight is going on, and the other 
gentlemen on the Committee will, settle the other matters that are necessary 
to come to a finding on a delicate matter of this kind. The matter appears to 
me to be re.lly very delicate in this respect that since the, annexation of the 
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Punjab riglits liave grown up~~rigbts gerxerally brought into existence by tlie 
laws of limitation I believe. They say that for so long this person has been in 
possession and therefore he is the owner. That is an approved doctrine and 
is well established in British jurisprudence, but I beg to submit that in India 
such a doctrine did not exist before the British Governmeiit came in. The 
laws of prescription, or the statutes of repose as they are called now, found 
no counterpart in the older laws. 

Pwight is right and if there was really a mistake made and if the property 
of one community was put in the name of one person by a mistake, certainly, 
if that mistake can be proved, I believe Courts would grant relief except for 
these laws of limitation and prescription. The p;]icy that has been read out 
by the Honourable Mr. Grerar is a good policy ^id I think that it does not 
conflict with the demand that has been made to-day. That policy is that the 
Sikhs shall respect the judgment of the Courts and they will go by the prece- 
dents. There is room for talking this matter over with the Mali ants and find- 
ing a way out of the difficulty. In this respect also I believe the policy of Gov- 
ernment is not in direct conflict with the demand that has been made by the 
Eesolution. The Resolution asks for a Reconciliation Committee and there is 
always room for reconciliation. Reconciliation means that each party has to 
give up a certain portion of its right in order that peace may be purchased and 
that that peace may be enduring. All that I am anxious about is that high Sikh 
families should be represented on that Committee, and I take it that there should 
be others to bring in their experience of the world to find out a way in which 
that reconciliation should be brought about. In this sense therefore and fully 
recognising that there are very delicate matters involved, I support this pro- 
position that has been put forward by Sardar Jogendra Singh. 

Hrs Excellency the COMMANDER IN-CHIEF : I have listened to the 
speeches of my Honourable friends Sardar Jogendra Singh and the Honour- 
able Mr. Khaparde with the greatest interest and attention and having done 
so, I have failed to realise as to whether the Honourable Sardar Jogendra Singh 
has fully considered all that has been previously done in the very matter 
which he recommends, and also whether he has attempted to thiidc out to its 
logical conclusion the results that would happen were Government to take the 
steps which he now asks them to take. I know from personal experience liow 
very anxious Sardar Jogendra Singh has been to bring the Sikh troubles to a 
satisfactory conclusion for a long time. As he and the Honourable Mr. Crerar 
mentioned, His Excellency the Viceroy and Sir Edward Maclagan, the late 
Governor of the Punjab, did me the honour a short time ago of appointing me 
as President of a Committee which they had hoped might be able to deal with 
the Gurdwara questions. While so employed, the Honourable’ Sardar 
Jogendra Singh was kind enough to give me his help and advice whenever he 
could possibly do so. And not only he, but a very large number of Sikhs belong- 
ing to the different sects of the community from all parts of the Punjab, 
Jats, Hhatris, Ahluwalias, Aroras, . Bedis, Sodis, Keshdaris, Sajdhari and 
ganatan Sikhs Mahants, Udasis, Nirmalas all came to me and gave their 
advice and assistance. After being engaged in this for a day or two, it struck 
me that the work to be performed must surely be a simple one. I only had 
implicitly to foEow the advice .^ven me by each deputation and all would be 
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well. iiovfevsr I came to analyse the Ta-rioiis panacor'.s tliat were vSiig- 

gestedj I disco v-ereil that the recpmnierxlatioe^i irnjle, difteri.a es wisie’y ;:s 
the poles apairh These varied from handiag over rii slriries in tlie Purdcb 
iminediate^y to the to the depriving of the Akaiis of any shrines o-f 

i^dHch they have taken possession. I was ixiuch struck by the e'xti’enie anxiety 
of eve:y section of the Silili commumly to come to an iindexst-unling, and I 
oan Iioiaestly say this that I too was equally anxious to help the 'Sikhs to arrive 
at a snthiactory settlement. It isjustlOyeamsiioivshicelhacYe had" the prhi- 
iege' of serving alongside Sikh soldiers. Starting in a small cantonment in 
Central India. I liad the amplest opportunity of associating with my jiiai in 
their work, in their sports and in their play and, after all, the ini])ressicn£ and 
..friends of one’s bovdiood-. niot.: easily ■ forgotten, ,■ Later mii, I the, ad-, 
vantage of paying ma>nj visits to the Pimjah vilkiges cs the guest of my Sikh 
oclcers, living witli them, joining in the village life with iny Sikh ofneers and 
men, sitting under the viTago trees and converahig with Ihrsio. Ten or twelve 
years latei in 1897 I witnessooi the magnificent bahaduri of Idie Silchs durh'g 
the successful defence of the Fort of Gulistan, and the defence, and I arn son/ 
to say, fall of the sniali post at Saragarhi where every Siih soldier of the small 
garrison gave his life with shouts for- the Sirkar and Wall It is only- 

natural that, knovving men like that, I should' feel confi der.ee in entrusting to 
them the custody of niy wife and chilLcn in the sure belief tliat they ^voiild 
defend them with their lives, if necessary. xVgahi, quite recently during the 
last four years I have had opportunities of vi.iting personally a grea.t number 
of Sikh villages scatti>red about in tlie Punjab, mostly on our new canals. It 
has be‘.3n a real delight to me to visit them, if only in the fest instance to sec 
the extraordinary change that lias come over the wdicle face of the country. 
What in days gone by used to be miles of barren ''' Put are now rich lands 
of golden corn, and beautifui cotton — the results of the far-seeing and efBcicnt, 
administration of Government and the wonderful genius of our canal engineers. 
What specially pleased me Vvas to satisfy myself that iiiy old Sikh cemrades 
and many others are en 30 }'ing their full share of the piMisperity cf the count? y, 
enjoying that piosperity and pericotiy liapjjy tilling their laxid. It ivas nice 
too to find that same old stolid democralio spirit among the Sikhs theie. 
Perhaps I am not right in using the word dernoeiatic ’k I should rather 
call it theocratic , because I feci that the word “ theociacy ’’ is the one which 
describes the Sikli eormiranity better than any other, hleariy every man is 
inibued widi a sti'ong religious feeling and very jeaiciis cf anything that might 
interfere with his religicn. But in talking with them I found that tltey wore 
under no illusions ; I never came across a man who was able to say that he felt 
his religion was in danger owing to the action of Government. In fact the old 
soldiers weriiid remind me how in- days gone hy wiieii they first j.oiiied liio 
regiment the Eiitish oSle-ers werO' the first to ascertain if they had taken the 
Pahul---'d not to iiuist on thak doing so— to insist also on their daily attendance 
at the Guidwara to be iixstiiicted’ in GurmukM and to learn to read the Graiith 
Sahib— in which one of the British officers ■'■would often be as:.ociat3d with 
them. But one could not help liotking that^ there was in ways a subtle change 
coming over some of the villages, ; In the -more' distant ones they tod me that 
they only wanted to be lelt alone tp-befable to 'Join in the general prosperity. 
They did not want to be visited by 'any'’’ Jathas either of Shahidi or so-called 
„ MBIP -kvLvk., s: , ■ 
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Bhurli Jathas, and certaiiilj not to join in agitation. In tlie villages nearer tte 
lig towns tlie changes were most noticeable and there was apprehension that 
everything was not all right — something -was being done about tlieir religion. 
But that, I have only found in and near the biggest towns. The ordinary 
viIIagcTB of the Priiija-b, the zamindar, had no such feeling. He had con- 
fideice rliat he was being treated fairly and sq^uareiy by Govermrieiit on the 
subject. 

The HoiiotifaWo Mxa Crerfir rneiitioned the subject- of the Committees 
of wliich I was apinainted President. As Sardar Joge-ndra Pin.gh said, tlnrt 
Cormnittee neve^* met, and perhaps that is the best of ab reasons for* ray nro- 
saying anjudiing at all about it. Eut vre did liavQ a certain anioiHit of p.vgoti:v'» 
tioTiS and coi-ioersarions Vvith some of the Sikh members of tine .Punjah Lcvplsia- 
tis'o r’'-u’-v.ih ny.Ti \.'ho weTeinlhecoriidencc of tj^e haih-lu tj.Pslmvhrnoihiv*, 

I am unable to tell you about those conversations because they were pri\ ib-gech 

I wdil only say how deeply I regret the fact that they pliould not have led to 
success. Km? Sardar Jogendra Singh recommends that the Governnimit 
should again start a Eeconcillation Committee. 1 woiiU a'ph liim wliether lia 
has rerdiy thought out Imw Government could hope to do that vitli any real 
hope of coining to a satisfactory conclusion a,t the present moment and with 
all due dignity to itself, Bather I wmuid say that the time has come— if the 
time had not already come long ago — for the Sikh Sardars to step foiuvard and 
take their places like men. They know^ better than wq do how Government is 
perfectly prepared to meet them half way, and wdiat one wants to see them 
doing is to go to their people, lead and help them, talk to them, and above ail 
tell them the truth. As leaders this, is their duty — and for the za-mindars it is 
their right. That is what they have not done. They can tell them the truth 
now. The Honourable Mr. Crerar has told us how the Pmijah Government is 
in full sympathy with any movement to purify the SiVh Blrriniv. The one 
thing which they insist upon is that nothing shall be done ontside the four 
corners of the law, whicli nuist and will be upheld by the Punjab Govc^rnment 
and by the Government of India. But the Punjab Gor-ernment arc perfectljr 
prepared to accept any Gurdwara Bill that may be brought forward by tiu? 
leaders which is ax^ceptable to all classes ^of tie commiinify and wdiich mtir 
, receive tlie approval of the Ptinjab Legisktiye GoiinciL I am specially thinking 
at present of the Sikh Members of this Council, of the Legislative Assembly a/nd 
more especially of the Punjab Legislatiye ' CounciL Let them cease from 
hiding behind the shadow of Government. Let- them realise that their duty 
does not merely consist in formulating Eesolutions and asking questions, "‘Let 
, them go among their people^ .help them and, as I say, tell them the truth. It 
’ , has struck me that for the last few yCars'Some.of the leaders of tie Sikhs have 
taken the attitude of those of wdipmy.ou sometimcB, in a Piiiijabi crowd, hear 
a wise man saying with a shrug’ optlie sliouldexB or a shake of the head '' Qiar 
jpjiuh tammJia That surely is a movst ignoble attitude for any leader 

to adopt* While there k still time, -'associate, 'with yourselves every section of 
the Sikh community, for represerAation of. :ail sects is essentiai — the represent- 
atives of the big landholders 'of the 'Punjab of wdiom there are m.auy, ropresaxt- 
. atives of traders and merchantsvlaw'yeisaBd'professors, retired civil and mil L 
fery officerSy-they' will all hdp.yom and if -ican'say a word in the way of advice 
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1 would go to them and .remind tlieni'in-tlie ;words of one of joui Punjalji 
couplets : BhaMee beetee l^oree rafim, ^^^ , ■ 

The IIoxoitsable Dr. Mmn Sir MUHAMMAD SHAPI (Law Jlemlcr) : 
Sir, I entered t'he House ttiis snoriiing Vvitlioiit any intention of taldiig pari in 
this de]}ate. But mj own friendship for roy- Sikh brethren and the keen 
3‘egard I have always had for their educational, economic and political progress 
impels rne to say a few Words on this Eesolution. Sir, my Honourable friend, 
Bardar Jogendra Singh, is aware, as larn sure you, Sir, youmelf are awaje, 
that years ago when I began to take a humble pa.rt in the public life of the 
Punjab, I bud tlie privilege and the pleasure of coraing into dose contact 
with the leaders of the Sikh comnranity. It tvas but natural that it should 
have been so, for, being myself a member of an agriculhital conimunity, and 
my Sikh brelnwcn, the everwhelrning majority cl my Sikh brethren, beiiig 
also members of agricultural communities, it was natural that there slioiild be 
a community of interest as" well as of - feeling betv/eeii them and jnyself. I 
well remoinber the days when for some 12 years the then aekmowleilged leaders 
of the Sikh community and myself took part, and a very intimate part to- 
gether, in trying to promote the welfare of our province. 1 well remember 
those days when I had the pleasure and the privilege of attending some of 
the Sikh gatheriiigs in my province, educational, religious as well as political, 
and of showing my keen interest in the welfare of the Sikh community. 
Sir, you will remember, the Honourable Mover of the Eesolution will remem- 
ber, the Punjab Sikh Educational Conference, the annual gatherings of which 
held in difierent parts of the Punjab were really a source of intense pleasure 
and delight not only to the Sikhs themselves, but to those who had the 
wrelfare of their Sikh brethren at heart. 


Where are those great educational gathering;s of the Sikh community 
now ? I w^eli remember having attended some of those gatherings when 
I saw with my own eyes 20,000 Sikhs, men and women, gathered together 
deliberating over the burning educational questions of the day and discussing 
measures for the educational advancement of the Sikli eominunity. Since the 
rise of this Akali movement, what has happened to that educational movement 
among the Sikhs of the Punjab ! I w^ell remember the movement for soch,! 
reform among my Sikh brethren and the activities of the Siku leaders of those 
days when I was in the Punjab before I left Lahore in order to play a humble 
part in the Executive Council of His Excellency the Viceroy, a social move- 
ment which was bringing about results which delighted the hearts of not 
only the Sikhs, but those of us wEo had the welfare of the Sikh community at 
heart. Where is that social reform movement amongst the Sikhs now.’’ 

Sir, this new phase of the Sikh situation arose in the Punjab, as I said, 
since I left Lahore on my appointment as Member of the Executive Council ; 
and a-s one who is no longer taking an active part in the social, political and 
educational movements but is watching, and watching naturally as a 
Punjabee wdth the greatest interest, the various movements which are now 
going on apace in my province, I am perhaps in the best of positions to form 
not only a correct 'udgnient upon the existing situation, but to compare it with 
the state of things which existed in the Punjab in the old days before the year 
1919. And I assure you that, comparing the Sikh situation at present with 
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tliG SiHi situation of those days, xay heart is filled with sorrow. So far as the 
Gardwara movement it'='.elt is concerned, I am sure that no iion-Sikli, be he a 
Christian, be he a Hindu, be he a Muhammadan, can but have sympathy 
with the object which the Sikh reformers have in view. I am perfectly 
certain, and as a Punjabee I wish to avail myself cf this occasion to assure 
my Sikh brethren, that the Government of India, as well as the Punjab 
Government, are in entire sympathy wdth the Gurdwara reform movement. 
Was it not because they were in sympathy with the Gurdwara retorm move- 
ment that the Government of the Punjab introduced the Gurdwara Bill in the 
Punjab Legislative Council ? A.s both His Excellency the Oommander-in- 
Chief and the Honourable Mr. Crerar have pointed out, the door is still open. 
Indeed the recent appointment of what is knov/n as theBirdwood Committee 
itself is proof positive, if proof were needed, that the Government of India as 
well as the Punjab Government are as anxious to bring, about a reconciliation 
and to restore, the old situation between the Sikhs and the Government as the 
Honourable Mover of this Eesolution. Government could not have selected — 
and I am perfectly sure that the Sikh community itseH could not have selected 
— a better President for such a Committee than His Excellency the Com- 
man.der- in- Chief, whoso close and friendly association vdth the Sikh com- 
niiinlty is well known, to us all, who knows the language of the people, who 
knows the customs and habits of the people, v/ho has intiniate loiowlcdge of the 
social life of the Sikh cammunity, than w^hom how could you find a better head 
of a Conciliation Board ? _ ...... 

The HoxouuABTm Dn. Sib .DEVA PEASAD SAPahlDHIKiiHY : Will 
the Committee meet and work ? ■ - ■ 

The IIoxotTRABLE Db, Mim Sib MUHASIMAD SKAPI : The Committee 
did not hold any formal meeting it is quite quite true, but 

The Hohourable Sardae JOGENDEA SINGH : Was the Committee 
constituted '? 

The IIonoiTRABLE Dr. Mtah' Sie' -M lIHAMIAD SHAFI : As the 
Honourable Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary is perfoctlj- aware, there are certain 
preliminary steps wmich have to be, taken always ^vhen one is face to face 
with a diJicuIt and complicated situation like tliis before a formal Committee 
can be appointed and can meet, if there is earnestness, if there is de ire that 
the step taken should ultimately end in success. But if during those preli- 
iTTnary steps, a situation arises which makes it absolutely hopeless to expect 
that ‘ruy geed remit 'will aocme from' the formarcoustitumon or me Committee 
^ud from ta.liug formal proceedings, then w-hat is the good of proceeding with 
steps like that it impossible conditions precedent are laid down by one ]>arly 
or the other ? Bui if impossible. oonditiGns,, precedent are laid down by one 
party or the other before thef eometo grips.iu; order to deal with the difficult 
and compHcated situation, then, really "a; ;s6lution & the problem becomes 
Iiopelasa,- To-day I wish to point out not only. 'that the Government are willing 
and .ready to accept any* Gurdwara' BiUcwhich'ihe leaders of the Sikh com- 
miinity may frame consistently with the rights of other communities, but that 
they have always been so wiliing'and'.ready 'to accept -such a Bill as that. fret 
them frame a Bill I believe, i.f ,1; am' not wrtogj, that the Sikh Members of th.e 
Punjab Legislative Council were asked 4o' bring -forward a^Bill on those E|ies*' 
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What is there then to prevent a reconciliation ? What is there really which 

prevents the termination of the unfortunate sitnation which has arisen in the 
Punjab ? I, for one, as a Punjabee and as a sincere well-wisher of my Sikh 
brethren, fail to see what is the real stimibiing-biock in the way of such a 
reconciliation ; and I appeal, earnestly : appeal,, to my Sikh brethren and to ^ 
leaders of the Sikh commuDity like my Honourable friend Sardar Jogeiidra 
Singh to exert their influence in earnest to produce an atmosphere in which this 
painful and unfortunate Sikh problem can be settled, sr^ttlcd satisfactoribg 
settled to the mutual satisfaction of the Sikh community, the other communi- 
ties as well as the Government, so that nornial Co nelitions may be ' restored 
this unfortunate province, which has had to go through such series of crisis in 
recent years, I, -who am looking forward to going back to public life in a few 
months and w'-ho will again have to come into contact, and close contact, wh li 
my Sikh brethren, with my Hindu brethren, hope and pray that before I go out 
of Government, normal conditions may again be restored. 

The IIoNOLmAELE Sardau JOGEHDEA SIrTGH : Sir, I have listened 
with deep interest to what my Honourable friends, the Heme Secretary and 
His Excellency the Cornmander-iii-Chicf, have said. I do not doubt their 
sincerity nor the desire on the part of the Government of India„ and the Govern- 
ment of the Punjab to find a settlement of the difficulty. I am quite confident 
that no one dedres more than ilis Excellency General Sir 'William Eiidwood, 
who sacrificed Ids well- earned holiday to find a solution for tlie Sikh trouble, 
to find a settlement of the difficulty ; but at the same time I am not prepared 
to allow' the present j^osition to continue without asking tliis House to find 
some remedy, to provide some kind of machinery for the purpose of arriving at 
a settlement. The position, so far as I can see, and so far as the Government 
of India are concerned, has not changed in the last four years. Is it our fault 
entirely that the atmosphere which my Honourable fiiend Sir Muhammad 
Shafi wishes the Sikh loaders to create has not been created ? Have not the 
Govermnent to take any part in creating that atmosphere ? I ask the Govern- 
ment what they propose to do to hasten a solution of 'the question. It is for 
this reason that I propose that a Eeconciiialion Board should be appointed, so 
that the question may be ilium diately dealt with. I freely admit that in 
appointing General Sir William Bird wood the Government of India really did 
what the Sikhs desired. It ^as really at the request of the Sikhs that Sir 
William Birdw’ood ^vas asked to preside over this Committee, and the Sikhs 
were extremely anxious that under him a solution should be found. Difficul- 
ties however arose, which I am not in a position to detail before tlie Council, 
but I would say that those difficulties were not insurmountable and would have 
been surmounted if a little more time had been given. If this Council permits 
me I would like to point out what would be the result of delaying a decision 
and what has happened wfithin the last four years. It is true that the Sikhs 
have marched in batches of 25 and 500 to take possession of the Gurdwaras ; 
but when the su&agists in England wanted to get the law" s modified they went 
in larger crow"ds to demonstrate their desire for certain changes. The .Sikhs 
in the same way are continuing to demonstrate that they require a new Gur- 
dwara Bilk Y/e wnnt new legislation tp, rectify the defects that exist in the 
existing law. Perhaps the Council is not unaware of the fact that the Sikhs 
have undergone a great deal of suSering, They have laid down their lives in 
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Tarioiis places. There was a demonstrating crowd near Ravval Pindij -when 
a train rv'as allowed to run over it. 1 do not know if in any civilised government 
such a thing would he perinitted that a crowd which was demonstrating should 
have a train ninniiig over it. Then again nearly twenty thousand people 
liavc already gone to jail I am not aware under what law they are detained, 
nod how long they can be detained under that lawv These people are silently 
sent to prison. If this metliod cf creating an atmosphere is the best in the 
view of this Council, I have certainly no cbjection ; but if this Council 
tliinks other methods of creating a better atinosplicre are desirable, then I 
think the Council should help me to pass this Resolution, so thai the Recon- 
ciliation Board should he immediately constituted. We have been asked that 
the Sikh Members of the Legislative Council should intiodiice legislation, and 
I have no doubt that in due time such legislaiicn will be introduced. But, on 
the other hand, I may put it to you that the Governor occupies a dual position. 
He is the representative of the King on the one hand and on the other is 
responsible to his Council. It is for his Cabinet to introduce this law. It is done 
in other countries ; why should we be asked to introduce this legislation W'hen 
Govenunent can do it more easil}^ and more effectively ? Icy friend, the 
Honourable Mr. Barron, was telling me that they have already passed an Act. 
There is an xict in existenct^. There is a dispute about certain Gurdwaras in 
Courts. . That Act is now tlie law of the land. Why then are Government not 
making use of the Act to prove its usefulness ? It v;ouid certainly prevent the 
difficulties that are arising, and are likely to arise, in cnforciiig decrees. 

I am really grateful for the kind way in which the Government have re- 
ceived this E.esolution ; for the way they have expressed a desdre to promote 
Giirdwara legislation. At the same time 1 might infcrni them that to us who 
are more in touch wiilx pepuim: opinion than they, it is extremely desirable 
that certain machinery should be previdod to carry cut an immediate settle- 
ment. I do not see why Government shoiikl hesitate in accepting my Resolu- 
tion. The delay will only result in more difSciilties. I think it is the desire 
of this House that the question should be iiiiniediatel}^ seitled. 

C If I may, I should just like to read a letter which I have received from 
a Risaldar Major who has given the lest years of his life in the service of the 
Empire. It is a very long letter, hut at the end he says : 

“ Yonr forefathers and mine fongbt together for British Empire. We have done 
onr best to serve the Empire. Is not Government going to save ns now by enacting the 
legmlation we require ? Tlje result would be that when the people who new go to jail 
come back, many people u bo have lost their properties and have no profession, these will 
take to leading lawless lives. Are W’e going to continue in this way to swell their mimber 
and to increase the nnnibers of the discontented^ to continue to give real cause to people 
to b© dissatisfied ' ■ 

Then, Sir, there seems to be some misapprehension that all that could be 
done has beexi done. The Secretary of State, when speaking on the Indian 
question, dwelt largely on what was done in India. He said, let us establish 
a Sikh Board of Conti'M which shall be made the repository of the Sikh religion, 
so that these temples may be administered in the interests of the Sikh religion . 
1 desire to say here that the Sikhs require 'hothihg more than the promise con- 
tained in the words ’.of the Secretary of 'State:.;' nothing more than what His 
Es:cellency the Coimuandcr-in-Chief just now offered, and after getting full 
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eontroi over their GurclwirTas, nothing more hiit to be on the friendliest possible 
terms. But a.t the same time they feel that the eentres of their religion must 
be purified and that they must have control over their Gurdwaras, 

The Question before thiB House is not a very cliffiGult one. The Govern- 
ment have already said that they are .prepared to pass legislation. I do not 
tliinl: there has been a voice in this House which has been dissentient on that 
fmint. The main question is to ]provide an early remedy to reach that decision, 
and this lies with this House by supporting niy Resolution for the creation of 
a Reconciliation Board such as was proposed by me and which should come 
into existence,. If that is done, — speak for the Sikh community, they have 
come and told me, if such, a reconriiiation takes place, — the Sikhs have the 
greatest desire for friendship. In the villages I can assure you there is not the 
least amount of bitterness among the population. They feel puzzled, very 
very puzzled, why early legis.‘ation has not been passed, why their rights have 
ii'-t been recognised, and why we are still left to our own resources to find a new 
law and push it through the Council with our small minority. 

I will not detain this House any longer ; I wish I could withdraw this Reso- . 
iution, but, in the interests of the coimmmity, I do not think it would be ex- 
pedient to withdraw it. It is for this House to consider fully and carefully 
to take into oonsidera ‘ ion the phase which we are pa^ssing through, to see the 
psychological aspect of the question, and then to decide wliich is the best wmy 
to reacluthe solution. To my mind there can be no better way than to con- . 
stitiite a Board to take up the question and introduce legislation by agree- 
ment, If that is done, the question can be easily settled. 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR r Mr. President, I do not intend to 
detain the House very long in replyingto the debate, largely because, when I 
first addressed the House, I endeavoured to give as comprehensive and as 
concrete an account as was in my power of the policy and the intentions of 
Government ; and very little has fallen from Honourable Members during the 
coiirse of the debate to render it necessary for me either to add to or to sub- 
tract from the statement I then made. One HonoiiraHe Member observecl, and 
lie ob;c;ened witii some point, that he would supposed from the general 
content and character of ihis Resolution that it was a matter wliicli was more 
XI early the concern of the Provincial Government than of the Cer.tral Govern- 
ment. That was in a sense a perfectly just remark, and I hope the Honourable 
Mover of this Resolution and the House will realise that the fact that Government 
took no steps to have this Resolution disallowed on that ground was an indication 
of the kind which they have in many other respects and repeatedly given, an 
indication of their absolute willingness that the questions involved in the Sikh 
controversy should be freely discussed and that no means of arriving at a solu- 
tion should be neglected. That opportunity was again given to-day to my Hon- 
ourable friend. I do not know whether it would be proper for me to remind the 
Honourable Member, but I think it is correct, that he framed this Resolution 
and gave notice of it at a time considerably anterior to the efforts winch Gov- 
ernment made to constitute a Committee of Inquiry, Now the Honourable 
Member disappointed me in one respect,— and this is a point to which I have 
already adverted, — he failed to give any indication to the House aa to what 
he conceived to be the fimctions of this Oommittee,. the manner in which it 
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should proocod, a.iid (die powers which it should possess. I, Sir, speaking on 
hehalf of Government, affiriiL that we will neglect no practical remedy. If 
there is any remedj^ whicli we think ofiers a reasonahde prospect of success^ 
W 3 arc perfectly prepared to examhie it.’ ■■■My’ main objection, to,, the 'Honour- 
able Members Eesohition is not the spirit in Vfhich it is conceived, I have 
already aeknovclodged that, it is not the manner in which it is put forward ; 
I liavc stated that on some points the CTOvernment anid tlie Honoiirable. ,Sarda|, 
do not see eye to eye: I do not quarrel with that ; my objection is a practical 
one, Slioul.l we by this means further the cause vre have at heart '? I ob- 
serve that the Honourable' Sardar E-poke plaintively and rather vaguely of 
‘'some remedy/' of ‘‘some solution/’ That is exactly the point. We are 
ail anxious to find some remedy and some solution ; and thor:gh my Honourable 
fricn], in his concluding speech, spoke in the same veiri,thesameratherin.- 
deferminare, though I admit the same sincere, manner in which he had already 
moved his Resolution, th:.:-:- was lacking in it precisely that elemonl of practica- 
bility which I would adjure the House in aii)^ Eesoiiilion to which tlkey may 
c:-iumit tliernselves strictly to adhere. The lionourab-le Member rather surprised 
me by inqiiii ing why it v/as that the Government of the Punjab Lad not applied 
. the provisions of the Act which they had themselves- passed. That is a singular 
complaint for the Honoimable Sardar to make because he is as well aware as I 
am that that Act has beem placed on the Statute-book of the Province of the 
Punjab, that it is entire], y a matter. .... 

The Honourable Sardar JOGEHDEA SINGH : I iMnk it received 
the assent of the Govera.or General 

The Hokotjra33LE Mr. J. CREEAR : Quite so ; that Act is on the 
Statute-book of the Province of the Punjab and the initiative lies under that 
Ac t primarily with tnuse who desire their institutions to be regulated by the 
, ] rovisi eiis of tlm’h iict. It is not due to any supineness, any inactivity on the 
part of tlie Gowrnment ; it is due, as far as I can discover, to a rcluctanee on the 
part of the oit.Ii cvonimiuiity or of some section of it to have recourse to this 
measure. My Honourable and ieariicd friend oppoifite (the Honourable Sir 
Deva Prasad Satva'-lbikary) adopted an attitude vdiich I confess caused me 
CGino bewilderment. As fa,r as I can judge, he in the main approved and 
end )rscd the policy of Goveriiment winch I have endeavoured to explain,, but 
o’arne to no final conclusion on the licsolution. He left the matter in 
smpenso, and in suspense on one ground, because he wmiited to know why the 
ncgctiatioris which iiave already been referred to were infriictuous. 

The Honourablb Db, Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY : And 
whether" the Coiinnittee could and would go' on' with' the work., 

The Hohoue,able Mb. J, CRERAR : I will reply to that with a remark 
which I have already made : I think the auspices are now more favourable ; 
I think the sky is gradually becoming more.clear ; I tMiik views of moderation and 
common sense, which I am sure are entertained by my Honourable friend the 
Sardar and by liis friends-,^ are .beginning to assert themselves. It is for clear, 
tangible and unmistakable proofe,of:that' we are vraiting, for nothing more. 
The HonourabI : Member made no reply ho the", invitation which I had the 
honour to address to Mm, and which: was 'endorsed by His Excellency the 
Coimnander-in-'CIicf; that he ■a2id;Msi-rienda;^should, get to work' and promote 
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and create tlie atmosphere wliich is necessary for any hopeful project of this 
chaiactv.'r, I have one word more to say. My Iionoiuable and leariicd 
flier d opposite was perturbed by the words w^hic fell from His Excellency 
the Gommandcr-in- Chief . He seemed to be under some apprehension that 
Government would be whiling to accept any kind of Bill from any source what- 
ever. I must draw the att ntion of my learned friend to the fact that he has 
not precisely and correctly reproduced, or interprtted the w^crcs of His 
Excellenc}^ the Commaiider-in~Chief. What His Excellency said 'was that, 
if the Honourable Sardar Jogendra Singh and his friends, if the real leaders 
of the real opinion of the Sikh eommunity, those w^ho regard these matters 
with common sense and with a due regard for all the oblur considerations to be 
taken into accountj got together, His Excellency admitted that a Bill bearing 
the impress of such leaders and based on such principles would almost certainly 
be one \vhich Government would be willing and anxious to promote, I wmuld 
further reply quite specifl''ally to the question which was asked by my Honour- 
able and learned friend. He asked, w- hat kind of Bill would Government be 
prepared to promote ? Government are ready, and have always been ready, to 
promote and assist in the enactment of a measure for the administration of the 
Gurdw^aras in accordance wnth Sikh sentiment, provided always that that 
measure is in accordance with recognised legal principles, and provided further 
that the rights of all other communities are respected and protected. 

With these words I would merely ask my Honourable friend — ^he has had 
his discussion, his Resolution has been received and discussed, he will himself 
admit, wdth sympathy from all quarters of the House — I v/ill not ask him to 
withdraw his Resolution, but I will merely appeal to him to consider whether at 
the present stage w^e ought not to let the past alone and look forward with 
hopeful confidence to the futnre. If there is anything to be gained by pressing 
it to a division — if the Honourable Member is convii^ced of that, — I will say 
nothing further to the contrary. I Wfill merely say — Is it not our duty now 
to avoid anything in the nature of recrimination, to start afresh from the point 
at which we now stand and to endeavour to do nothing which will prejudice the 
prospects of an early and successful settlement of this controversy ? 

The Honourable Sardar JOGEHDRA SINGH : With your pemb* 
sion^ Sir, I should like to withdraw this Resolution. 

The Resolution was, by leave of the Council, withdrawn. 


15th September^ 1924. 

RESOLUTION REGARDING THE ■ RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 

LEE COaiMISSION. 

Thb] Honourable Mr. J. CEEEAR (Home Secretary) : Sir, I rise to 
move the Resolution which stands in my name. Before I do so I have been 
requested by the Honourable the Home Member to express to the House his 
regret that urgent business in another place prevents him from being in Ms 
place in this House to -day, and he trusts that the House wdll acquit him of 
any discourtesy in the matter. I am sure the House has a sufficiently lively 
recol-ect-Mn of the solicitude with, which the Honourable the Home Member^ 
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wlien be occupied your augusi; Chair, Sir, asserted the dignity and preroga- 
tives of this House to absolve him from any such imputation. 

vSii'j I move this Eesolution in redemption of an assurance which I was 
authorised last May to give to the House, that before any orders were passed 
on the recommendations of the Royal Commission this House would have an 
opportunity of expressing its views on those recommendations. The Report 
has now been for some time in the hands of Honourable Members, and I may 
safely assume that it has received Iheir close attention and examination. As 
1 do not wish to trespass unduly upon the patience and indulgence of the 
House and as I have in a brief space of time to cover a very extensive tract 
of ground, I shall not weary the House with any mere recapitulation of matter 
of which they arc already in full possession. I do not propose to refer to the 
history of the appointment of this Commission. The Commission has been 
unjustly charged with onuitiiig matters which did not fall within their terms 
of reference. On this point I shall only say tliis. The passing of the Govenm 
ment of India Act created new condilions and it was clearly important, apart 
from the unmistahable urgency of the question of rdief to the ScrviccB, 
that early steps ought to be taken as soon as suflicient experience should be 
obtained to bring the organisation of the Services more closely into conform- 
ity with the new conditions so set up. That may appear to some Honour- 
able Members an unduly limited objective. But it vras certainly a very 
necessary and logical objective. The Commission were not instructed to 
proceed on a hypothetical bavsis, but on the basis of the Act and of the policy 
undedying it in respect of the Services. They proceL'ded on that basis; 
they entered on their task vitli axdour and devotion and completed it with 
dne deliberation, but ncverthcle.ss with remarkable despatch, I think, -what- 
ever views may be h-Id of tacir conclusions, a recognition of these facts is due 
to the distinguished members of the- Commission. Nor ca-n anything be 
imputed to the ad\-isGi’s of His Majesty in the matter other than an honest 
and earnest desire to promote, in the worljs of Bacon, ^ ‘ a sober and laborious 
inquiry of truth and to select the fiitest instruments for that purpose. 
If the Report does not assume solutions of great constitutional issues, wldch 
as a matter of fact have not been yet solved, it not only does not prejudice 
them but keeps them clearly in view* , If the Commission had attempted to 
do more than this, they would have exceeded their instructions. 

Having regard, therefore, to the -conditions in which the Commission enter- 
ed or^ts iaboiirs, to the h^gli authority and grave responsibilities conferred and 
imposed upon it by His Majesty, and to the distinction of its niembeis, the 
House will, I think, be prepared to treat their united counsels with the respect 
which they deserve and will recognise the significance of the view which they 
emphasise as to the intor-dependence of their agreed conclusions and the 
spirit of compromise by which they have been inspire. d. Though the Com- 
mission has not hesitated to recommend bold and extensive measures of ad- 
vance, no extreme views have prevailed, and doubtless none of the advocates 
of the various interests afiecterl will express themselves as fully satisfied But 
tl'iat is an inevitable incident of uny. attempt to reconcile on a basis of com- 
promise divergent view^s.and interests. Compromises do not always lead to 
sound conclusions ; but when a Tribunal with the authori y of a Royal Com- 
mission, one of the highc\st Tribunals rcpQgni^ed by the British constitution. 
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and constituted as tliis Commission was constituted, is able to arrivm at imaiii- 
inoiis conclusions, tliat remarkable fact lends to their agreement a v^ay special 
degree of significance and importance. I would remind the House that com- 
promise in the best sense of the word means conciliation. 

I now turn to the definite proposals of the Commission and again I shall 
limit myself to essential principles and to the widest issues. The issues are 
indeed of the greatest moment and magnitude. They affect in almost all of 
it'; component parts an administrative machine Avhich, in the complexity of 
its structure, the diversity of its functions, the heavy burden of its duties and 
its responsibilities, has no close parallel at the present day and no precedent 
in liisioiy. Whatever the form of govfrnment, an efficient administrative 
service is an indispensable coiKlition of good government. Any Government 
whirh does not hand over touts successor contented, efficient and incorruptible 
services will have been guilty of one of the gi'/atest possibh'i derelictions of duty, 
especially if that transfer should take place at a crucial time of transition. 
Further, i: the a.dministrative services are to cany out honestly and impar- 
tially the policy of Government they must be safeguarded from the insidious 
dangers of political influence. Every modern State hns learnt, generally by 
bitter experience, the necessity for these safeguards and they have been clear- 
ly recognised in the recommendations of the Eoyal Commission on the subject 
of the control of Services. 

The present position, as the House is aware, is that the control of the All- 
India Services is vested com])lctely in the Secretary of State in Council. The 
Commission would leave this position iinehanged in respect of the Services 
operating in the reserved fields, and they woukl place the Services operating in 
the transferred fields under the control of the Local Governments. The basis 
of these proposals has been alfiy and acutely examined by a member of the 
Commission, Professor Coupland, in a separate Minute. He points out that 
they are based on two of the cardinal principles of the reforms. If the one 
principle was to make Ministers and Legislative Councils responsible in the 
fullest practicable degree for the good government of the transferred field, the 
other principle was that the Secretary of State and Parliament must remain 
no less fully responsible for the reserved field. Only through the Secretary" of 
State can the responsibility of Parliament be fulfilled. It cannot be fulfilled 
through any other agency if responsible gOA'ernment is to be interpreted and 
practised in accordance not merely vuth constitutional forms but with the well 
established lessons of political experience. The responsibility is too great to 
be broken at any point. It must form from link to link a single chain. 

As regards their second proposal — that relating to provincialisation — the 
Commission, as I have said, have not hesitated to urge a great and a significant 
advance. I am aware that there is a considerable body of opinion—and of 
Indian opinion — which holds that, looking to the future, looking to the ultimate 
consolidation of India as a national and political unit, this may prove to be too 
great a concession to centrifugal forces. That is a position which is entitled 
to respectful attention, but regarding the proposition as a whole, I think it 
will be admitted that it is in consonance with the policy and purposes of the 
Act and the predominant voice of political opinion in India. 
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The Services affected are the Indian Educational Service, the Indian 
Veterinary Service, the Indian Agricultural Service, the Indian Forest Service 
iiiBoinhay and Burma, and the Biiildings and Roads E ranch of the Indian 
Service of Engineers. I leave in a category by itself the India,n Medical Service, 
vdiich presents problems of special difficulty and intricacy on which no sum- 
rnarj^ decision is possible. But with the reservations stated in the Resolution 
the Government of India are provisionally prepared to accept the Commission’s 
recommendation for the constitution of Provincial Medical Services. 

In regard to the next point of major importance — the Tndianisation of the 
Services— the Commission has taken a view radically different from that of 
its predecessor and proposes a step far in advance of anything that has hitherto 
been contemplated. I will only invite the attention of the House to the follow- 
ing figures so that Honourable Members may visualize what it is that these 
proposals actually mean. I take the All-India Services. The present sanctioned 
strength is 4,279 ; their actual number is just under 4,000. It is estimated that 
on the proposals of the Commission, about 1,300 posts, so far as future recruits 
are concerned, will be provincialised, and I will assume for the sake of argu- 
ment that this means practically complete Indianisation. There will remain 
something under 3,000 posts on an All-India basis but of these 3,000 it is con- 
templated that the greater portion will eventually be filled by Indians. In 
every case except the Police it is recommended that Indian recruitment to the se 
Services should be more than half the total, wffiile in the Police it is proposed 
to recruit half and half. If the proposals of the Commission are given effect 
to, there will, I estimate, eventually remain in the All-India Services only some 
1,300 British officers including the doctors of the nulitary reserve. If we confine 
our consideration to the two security Services — the Indian Civil Service and the 
Indian Police — the number of posts wdiicli will eventually be held by Europeans 
on the proposals of the Commission is less than 900. I sometimes wonder if it 
is realised that, when the Indian Civil Service consists half of Europeans and 
half of Indirais, there Vvill only be 675 officers emploi^ed in the w-h^le of India in 
the important tasks wduch this service performs and of this number less than 
400 will be filling posts of major responsibility, the remainder being under 
training in less responsible posts or on leave. Is it really sugfgested that some 
400 British officers em])loyed in important Secretariat or administrative posts, 
as heads of districts, as Sessions Judges, as Judges of the High . Courts, as ■ 
Political officers and the like, is an excessive number for a country with a 
population of over 300 millions ? 

To tlieso proposals the Commission attach a corollary w^hich, for the reasons 
which I have already briefly indicated, is vital and indispensable. They urge 
that the Public Services Commission contemplated by the Government of India 
Act should be established without delay ; and they urge further, with special 
reference to their proposals for provincialisation, that Public Service Acts to 
regulate the conditions of service in the Public Services should be passed with 
as little delay as possible. 

Well, Sir, can it be denied that thes^ proposals go far ? To many they 
appear to go too far. They certainly do not err on the side of undue caution 
and timidity. Indeed, I have heard apprehensions expressed that, apart from 
the question of European and Indian recruitment, they will raise serious 
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problems in the sphere of Indian recruitment alone. The Miihamma.dan com- 
munity and otlior coraiTLiimties arc apprehensive that they may suffer in the 
process. Several of the Provinces evince alarm at the possibility of the im- 
portaticn into their jurisdiction of an undue number of officers from other 
Ihovinces, It is clear that questions of this charcacter cannot be met without 
s.)m 0 departure from the principle of unrestricted competition. The policy of 
Government in the matter was explained more than a year ego by Sir Malcolm 
Hailey ; but it is evident that these issues must inevitably arise, under the Lee 
Commission’s proposals, in a new and a more acute form. I can say no more 
than that they are engaging the very serious attention of the Government of 
India. 


Taking a broad survey of these proposals, it is at any rate obvious that the 
Commission did not, as many were disposed to anticipate, put on their terms 
of reference the narrow construction of a mandate to pjropose reliefs for the 
Services. It is to this aspect of the question that I now turn. The Com- 
mission approached this problem with two main objects in view. The first 
was relief to the officers now in the Services, and the second was the maintenance 
on the scale they proposed of recruitment to those Services. 


The financial' position of the Services had been urgent for a long time and 
it had become more urgent with the lapse of time. That was established by 
an elaborate inquiry instituted by the Government of India into the rise in 
prices before 1912. These questions again formed the subject of examination 
in 1912 when the Islington Commission was appointed. That Commission 
laboured under what in those distant days -was not uncommonly incidental to 
{.ueh inquiries, a more than elephantine period of gestation. It reported 
after the outbreak of the war. The war raised perilous and portentous issues 
to which all others had of necessity to yield precedence. Many members of the 
Service went to the war. The rest bent themselves to the tasks v^rhich had been 
allotted to them. They got no relief such as was obtained by the Civil Services 
in the United Kingdom in the shape of war bonuses or otherwise. 

It has frequently been contended that that was the right form in which to 
grant the relief. That may be so. But had the relief been given in that form 
and at that time, the cost up-to-date to the Indian Exchequer would have been 
a matter not of lakhs but of crores. The orders on the Islington Commission’s 
Report, many of the recommendations of which necessarily had already be- 
come largely obsolete, were issued during the years 1919-20 at a 'time when 
financial and economic oscillations were violent and unpredictable. It was 
impossible to foretell what the stable level of adjustment vfoiild be, and many 
of the anticipations then formed were falsified by events. Then we had the 
Moiitagii-Chelmsford inquiry. We had the enactment of the Government of 
India Act in 1919, — another momentous change in the data. There was the 
inquiry instituted by the document commonly known by the name of my 
Predecessor. There was the inquiry by Lord MeDoanelFs Committee, but 
as the Royal Commission rightly ^observes, the result of all tlicvse inquiries was 
merely to state the propositions and not to solve them. Now it has never been 
contended on behalf of the Services that they should be restored to the posi- 
tion occupied by their more fortunate predecessors. They do not claim to 
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be relieved of tlieir share of the burden of the war and of the disturbing econo- 
mic conditions which supervened. They only claim that they should be 
pla ced in a position to discharge their duties under tolerable conditions without 
the coiitiniiai strain and anxiety of great and growing financial embarrassments. 
The revisions of pay of 1919 did not attempt to go further than this. There 
was one vital assumption on v/hich these revisions -were based — the exchange 
value of the rupee. I will not recapitulate the evidence to show that that is a 
fact. It has been affirmed so explicitly by men who are in the best position to 
judge, inciuding the then Viceroy and the then Secretary of State for Indian 
that the matter is no longer open to debate. It will be observed tliat the pro- 
posals of the Commission are largely designed to meet the needs of tlie remitter ^ 
as is apparent from the main form in which they propose that relief sliould be 
granted. Tlicy suggest that an addition of iis. 50 a month should be made to 
overseas pay, and that the whole of the overseas pay should then be converted 
into keriing at a 2s, rate of exchange. The Government of India prefer to put 
this proposal in a simplified form by which the overseas pay will be stated in 
sterling and paid in sterling. The officer wdll be protected against loss if the 
rupee falls below 1^. id,, and if the rupee rises above 1^. id. the profit will go 
to Government. Another of the most crushing burdens which fell upon the 
Services wms the enormous rise in the cost of sea passages. I believe it is a fact 
that an officer w’lio before the war could take his wdfe and one child to England 
and back for Es. 3,0C0 and could do it in 1920 for Rs. 2,CC0 could only do it 
now for Es. 5,CC0. The Commission proposes to give a moderate relief in this 
respect. As regards officers holding administrative posts, the Commission 
did not arrive at unanimous conclusion. The majority of the Commission 
proposes to give relief to posts whose pay does not exceed Rs. 4, COO a month. 
The Government of India are disposed to take a middle Course. They are 
impressed by the fact that the financial circumstances of many officers holding 
administrative posts are straitened and that it will in many cases be a matter 
of administrative necessity to raise the pay of certain posts above the time- 
scales to correspond with the relief given at the top of the time-scales, so that 
the proportion between theofficer onthetime-scale and the officer holding an 
administrative post may not be unduly disturbed. At the same time they con- 
sider it unnecessary to extend the grant of relief to any officer drawing at 
present more than Rs. 3, COO a month except in respect cf passages. 

In the matter of pensions the Commission declined to re-open the question 
of the refund of the 4 per cent, contribution to officers of the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice. It must be remembered that under the system which terminated in 191 9 
the pension of a member of the Indian Civil Service was not £1,000 per annum 
as commonly represented. It has been calculated that an officer of the Indian 
Civil Service formerly contributed £250 a year to his owm pension and received 
only £750 per annum from the State. It will not be till 1944 that any officer of 
the Indian Civil Service will receive a pension of £1 ,000 per annum. Those now 
retiring receive very much less. The Commission proposed to grant certain 
enhanced pensions to members of the Indian Civil Service who attain the high 
rank of Afexnber of Council or Governor, v : The Government of India are unable 
to accept this proposal It has been argued that the great and special respon* 
sibilities devolving on Members of Councils and, Governors clearly differentiate 
them from other administrative and judicial officers in the service, and that 
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the increase advocated by tlie majority of the Commission is a very moderate 
reco^';nition of this fact. On the other hand, the pensions of the Indian Civil 
Service have hidaerto always been on a uniform basis, and any breach in this 
iinifoinity miglit lead to a total reconstruction of the whole of the pension 
system which the Government of India are not at present prepared to advocate 
or to undertake. Therefore, Sir, the only reward vrliich these oSicers will 
obtain is the honour of having served India in some of the most exacting and 
most arduous posts under the Crown. In the case of the other Services the 
proposal is for a moderate increase of Rs. 1,000 a year in ordinary pension froni 
25 ^rears’ service onvvards. The inadequacy of the existing rates has been, 
a iong-standirig ground for complaint. The pension was fixed originally n6‘.arly 
70 years ago al lis; 5,000 a year which at that time was worth £500. Under the 
inoposal of tbo Commission the 30 year pension will now bring £610-lCia. 
It is, I think not an excessive increase to cover the changed conditions of so 
long a period. 


ITiese are the main recommendations of the Commission in rega,rd to finan- 
cial relief, eaid I shall leave it to my Honourable Colleague the Financial Sec- 
ret ary to explain tlieni and their conseqiiemccs in fuller detail. I will only sa,y 
this that the S..i:vio('s have suffered the Hope deferred that maketh the heart 
sick 'h Tl;.o Oomrnission themselves have givf3n testimeny to the vTiole-hearted 
as.ceptaiiCe of the reforms and the spirit of the Government of India Act by 
the Services and their anxiety to assist and play tlieir part in the progress of 
India along t|ie road to self-government. In spite of much obloquy, they have 
not deviated from tins path. If I should select any particular Service which 
has been more exposed to such att.a^ ks but which has nevertheless, in spite of 
such attacks and in spile of the hardshij^s and perils peculiarly incidental to 
Iheir profession, persisted steadfastly in the path of duty, it would be the 
Indian Poiioe Service. If the recommendations made on tiieir behalf and on 
Imdiaif of the Services as a whole are moderate and equitable, as I contend they 
are, they should be granted without further delay. Efficient and contented 
services are not more essential to the Government as at present constituted than 
to the Ck)vermnent as it may hereafter be conslituied. Inefficient and. 
discontented, services must prove the most costly of all. 


I will touch very briefly on the subject of recruitment. The Com- 
mission luive proceeded on the assumption that a certain though a much 
reduced element of Europeans in the higher public Services will be re- 
cjiiircd for a considerable number of years to come. I do not think, — and 
I am encouraged in this belief by a letter written by an Honourable Member 
of tliis IIoUBO wliich I recently saw in the Press and which struck me by the 
spirit of generosity and goodwill by wffiicli it was inspired - J do not think that 
any Iloiiourable Member will desire to contest that assumption and I do not 
therefore propose to fortify it. Indeed I myself look foiward to the dav 
•when India, having attained to her full political stature, will of her own free 
W’ill desire to retain the services of European officers. It has been suggested 
that this result could be obtained and these prospects could still be kept in 
view if European recruitment ^ were,, ^suspended in order to accelerate the 
process of Indianisation. I would .remind: the’ House that as a- service is an 
orga.iiism of slow growth so also it extends its roots, the sources of its life and 
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r enoTation, botli wide and deep. There has been a tradition of the inheritance 
from father to son of service in India and there are distinguished records of 
services in India rendered by members of families whose names are liouvse- 
hold words. There have been, and there still are, traditions at the Univer- 
sities and the great schools of England giving encouragement to an Indian 
career and making provision for it. These old and valuable traditions, — valu- 
able certainly to England, but even more: so to India— can easily be destroyed, 
but if you cut them at the root they will di^ and they cannot be revived. 

That, Sir, is the plain and unvarnished tale which I have to la-y before 
the House. 1 have not attempted to adorn it with any flowers of rhetoiio 
or to point it with any thorns of controversy. I have made no attempt to 
sv/ay the judgment of the House by any invocation of emotion or prejudice. 
I have appealed to the reason, the sense of justice and the statesmanship of 
the House. I am prepared to base my case on that appeal and on that appeal 
alone. The House is now in full possession of the views provisionally arrived 
at by the Government of India on the main recommendations of the Commis- 
sion, and I think that, whatever may be the judgment of Honourable Members 
on questions of principle or on questions of detail, they will agree that these 
recommendations represent a serious, a sincere, and a statesmanlike endeavour 
to arrive without fear or favour at just and practical conclusions. These 
large issues, on which so much that is momentous for the expeditious as 
well as for the orderly, and peaceful progress of the country depends, ought to 
be approached with a large mind ; and I say this not with regard to any parti- 
cular aspect of the problem, such as the relief of the Services, but equally with 
regard to those great questions of reconstruction and reorganisation, on all 
of which, as the Commission so strenuously plead, the integrality of their 
report as an organic whole is based. I urge. Sir, that we for our part ought 
to take a broad perspective of that structure. 

I urge that we for our part ought to approach those issues in the spirit 
of the words of the most statesmanlike of philosophers and the most philoso- 
phic of statesmen, ‘‘ Magnanimity in politics is not seldom the truest wisdom.'’ 

I move: 

“ That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council : — 

(1) that tlie following recommendations of the Eoyal Commission on the Superior 
Civil Services in India be in principle approved — 

(a) that while the existing system of appointment and control of the All-India 
Services should, in present conditions, be maintained in reserved fields, 
the following Services operating in transferred fields, namely, the Indian 
Educational Service, the Indian Agiicultural Service, the Indian Veterinary 
Service, the Buildings and Roads Branch of the Indian Service of En- 
gineers in those provinces in v^ich the two branches have been separated,' 
and the Indian. Forest Service in Bombay and Burma, should so far as 
future recruits are concerned be appointed and controlled by Local Gov- 
ernments; 

(h) that recruitment of Indians for the Services in reserved fields should he 
increased as recommended; 

(c) that, having particular regard to recommendation (a), early steps be taken to 
constitute the Public Service Commission contemplated by section 96-0 
of the Government of India 'Act and , to enact such legislation as may be 
necessary; ^ 
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(2) that pay, passage coacessions and xjensions be granted to the officers of the 

Superior Civil Services in India, approximately on the scale recommended ; 

■ and ■ '' ■■■"•' ■ ' ■ ’V , ■ ' 

(3) that the recommendation of the Boyal Commission regarding the constitution 

of Provincial Medical Services in Governors’ Provinces be accepted in 
principle subject to — 

fa) the employment in the provinces of an ada<|uate military reserve ; 

(b) the provision of adequate medical attendance lor British officers in the Civil 
Services and their families; and 

fc) the further consideration of the conditions necessary to secure an aderpato 
number of British medical recru.ts for the needs of the army,'’ 

Thb Honorable Db. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKAEY {West 
Bengal : Non-Muliammadaii) : Sir, I beg to move the amendnient standing 
in my name and having regard to your ruling I shall read out the whole of the 
amendment but would not move the last portion of it for the present. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I think it would be convenient if 
the Honourable Member reads out the amendment which he intends to move. 

The Honourable Dr, Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIILIEY ; I move : 

** That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that it be repre* 
sen ted to the Right Honourable the Secretary of State for India that pending the inquiries 
about Reforms and action that may be taken thareon, it Is not desirable to give effect to the 
Eceommendations of the Lee Commission,” 

The portion of the amendment that will not be now moved but will be 
moved later is shown in the paper and need not be read out except to show 
what connection it would have with the first portion of the amendment and the 
context. 

Before proceeding to speak on my amendment I desire to congratulate 
the Honourable the Home Secretary on the lucid and dispassionate manner in 
which he has presented the Government case before the House, I am sure we 
should have been glad to see our old friendythe Honourable the Home Member, 
here to-day if it was possible. He has not been good enough to visit us since 
he left us and this would be one occasion when should have looked forward 
to his presence in our midst. But, Sir, as has been explained, business elsewhere 
detains him and if I may say so the lucid presentment of the Honourable 
Mr. Crerar has left nothing to be desired. He has taken all possible care to leave 
controversial matters out and to import none of that Hand bravado and 
pitiless pleasantry that have been attempted elsewhere on the Government 
Benches for no useful purpose. It will be my endeavour and I am sure it will 
be the endeavour of all Honourable Members to keep the debate on the same 
high level and to do our barest duty on the occasion, which for me happens to be 
on a line difierent from that of many others in this House. The Honourable 
Mr. Crerar comes here in an atmosphere which was described by Lord Bentland 
as deliberately and wisely constructed in order to represent powerful 
interests and men with larger stake in the country.'^’ My misfortune is that I 
can hardly claim to be one of such and my duty is to put the popular point 
. LSMP . ■ X 
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‘Of view for I belong to the people, a point of view which may not find larg 
favour here. The Honourable Mr. Crerar comes with the confident modesty 
an assured victor who has only to walk in to look round and to win. If as 
in ancient times, when the Rajput’s own citadel gate was closed against him 
if he happened badly to lose an action elsewhere, Mr. Crerar’s attitude might 
have been difierent. He is assured of victory here ! 


But that will not dissuade me from trying to do my duty and to take my 
defeat, for some defeats are better than victories as some victories are worse 
than defeats. I could not allow judgment to go by default without trying to 
put in the point of view which I believe aiiiinatcs ttse large bull: of what 
i may be permitted to call the people of the country, the intelligentsia if you 
like •whom some are anxious to see separated! from the masses from certain 
points of view. Sir, on previous occasion^ it became my duty, sometimes 
painful, to have to withdravr Resolutions and amendments for which I found 
not the least chance of success in this House. But on an occasion like this such 
a course would serve no useful purpose, for the Government Resolution is there 
and will have to be dealt with and be'passed in any event./ You have been pleased 
to describe my motion as a dilatory one. It may be so'' trom certain points of 
view-l Butitisnotput forward with the object of mere idle delay. I am pre- 
pared to discuss the Report on its merits, to show that my mentality is not one of 
obstmetive dilatoriness, but it is only the exigencies of the situation that have 
obliged nie\to put forward the suggestion about the postponement of this ques- 
tion till the Reforms Committee, which the Government saw fit to appoint, 
following their own departmental Committee, to investigate closely the possibili- 
ties of iiirihei aofion e\en. in regard lo the Reforms under ih GoA criiineiit 


of India Act, has reported though this is not the lime to refer iiilly to the 
evidence that has been given before that Committee in public, not in cmnera 
as in the other case. I thiidv pul opinion isy?.oiuhderaLb/ satish d that all 
that has been going*: on under the Government of India Act and tr!eE<...foi-m8 
Scheme is not in the best interests of the country and drastic c’tr.r-g s are necued; 
It has also come out that those offcdals\vho have to deal vvh;hrhe ’i>rc:;iste?s hi 
th 6 transferred depart nienis of the Provinces are not f hvayshc'- ing, to put it 
mildly, a happy time of it. That tension has been the ovdn: c!' the day is 
clear, and if in some Provinces diarchy hasparrially or fully faih-cl, it islcr cndy, 
if not wholly, due to the existence of llial tension bet ■^vecnlli-o mini'-i'iy nnd (ho 
officials who are charged with the carrying out of the oidn. and decisions 
of the ministry. 

Having regard to that fact, it is incumbent upon those who hare the ordc-T- 


ing of things to wait and see what further developnients talve place, to see 
what action the Reforms Committee suggest to minimise that tv^nsion and 
for .having the decisions of the Ministry concerned better carried out. Thar, 
Sir, is in part niy reason for urging that? in view of the present exaruination 
of reform measures that is going on, Government should wait and watch 
before undertaking large administrative changes aficcting tlxe uncertain 
future. . 

Taking some of the poinfs of merit w^hich I thinJe I ought to indicate, as 
showing that, rot merely on the ground' that I am putting foiward for delay 
but on the merits also, it would be desirable to wait and obtain further public 
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opinion regarding' the Lee recommendations^ which both in principle and 
detail the Eight Honourable the Secretary of State has shown a coinroendable 
desire to obtain. Let ns take in instance the financial question. 

In the House of Lords and elsewhere we were given to uitderstand that the 
expenses involved by what was proposed by the Commission vroiild be some- 
where near 1 crore, 1| crore if not crores a year in time. The Honourable 
the Finance Member elsewhere said the other day that we need not talk at 
all of the finances in this concern in cimres^ for they are in lakhs. Well, Sir^ 

1 have never been- able to understand financial legerdemain feats; and when 
the opportunity occurs there; may be an obstacle that vanishes iike a wall of 
water when other opportunities clemand precedence, 1 siiall take the figures 
as they have been given in the other place though lam not persuaded that 
they are correct. The Government of India will not have to pay more than 26 
lakhs, I believe, and it can do so when necessary ; but I shall go back to my 
own Province where the seemingly modest sum of 9*3 lakhs will have to be 
spent. Situated as w’e are in that unfortunate Province— I shall not refer to 
political and other questicms but merely to the financial question — we have to 
find and pay in the near future 63 lalchs of rupees, which the generosity of the 
Legislature and the Government enabled us to get for the last three years. 
And, Sir, wdth regard to the question OMetrenchment which has been engaging 
attention here as elsewhere, although an influential and representative Eetrench- 
ment Committee has been recommending fairly large reductions in Bengal^ 
reductions amounting I believe to nearly a crore of rupees, Es, 98,25,900 to be 
closer, — no more than Es. 9^23,000 have beto retrenched so far and the ultimate 
reductions in view are no more than Es. 11,66,000. That is the position of 
Bengal w-hich is invited now, in addition to the 63 lakhs of rupees that she 
will have to find in regard to questions arising olitof the Provincial Contribu- 
tion Scheme, to meet this addition of over 9 lakhs. I say Bengal is not able 
to bear that burden^ That in itself would be enough reason for my entering 
a protest. 

With regard to the larger questions involved by the Lee Commission’s 
Eeport, I shall take one other aspect of the quest’ on. Sir, it is very unedify- 
ing, it is Undignified, to have to quibble about meeting the legitimate griev- 
ances of those who are serving you, those who have undoubtedly served well 
in the past and those who, if left alonej, will serve us as w^ell and better in the 
future. 1 1 for myself would be prepared to treat the grievances and cCndi- 
jdaints and requirements of those vho are already in service with the fullest 
measure of generosity that would be permissible on the materials pMced before 
lis ; I should like to separate their case from those larger questions of policy 
in the future which have been hopelessly and unwarrantably mixed up in the 
recommendations of the LeC Commission.^ The adamantine interdependent 
pact if I may so call it, that the Lee Commission made the pivot of theix re-; 
Commendations, has been much in the way of treating separately the case of 
those whose immediate grievances have to be, and I say ought to be, imme- 
diately satisfied on proper materials. I shall not indulge in any meticulous 
examination of the wording of this Eesolutiou, as to whether the words in 
principle ” and '' approximately ” do not give the whole show away from the 
point of view of the interdependency of the recommendations. Hor shall I 
tefer to those changes in the recommendations voiced in this EesolutioU 
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v/hicli tlie Government of India have themselves shown readiness to suggest. 
Tale for example their generous and seemly consent to the withholding of 
larger pensions in the case of an Executive Member of the Government or a 
Governor. I need not go into details but say that the interdependence does 
not stand. The belated addition of the question of the Medical Services in 
this Resolution and elsewhere shows that that interdepenclence has for all prac^ 
tical ].urposes disappeared. I suggest therefore that the case of those in 
service, or who are immediately aiiected by the situation that has arisen 
out of the Eeforms, should be taken up and redressed on proper materials as 
soon as possible. Sir, family budgets have been circulated although the 
evidence before the Commission is not forthcoming. But who has ever 
troubled about the family budgets of those from whose pockets this crore and 
a half (or 9 lakhs for Bengal) is to come ? But I should not allow questions 
cf that hind to stand iux the way of justly dealing with the case of those whose 
grievances are legitimate and well-founded. Unfortunately, Sir, the terms 
of reference have been somewhat widened, and a subtle change in interpreta- 
tion has come in which has permitted the Commission not to confine itself 
to the absolute req’oirements of the case, but has permitted enunciation of 
questions of policy, questions of future control and recruitment on racial basis 
that would not on a strict reading of the.terms of reference arise. It has 
enabled them also to change and ^fferentiatein a way that was not intended 
regarding the position of members of the same Service, with the same training, 
recruited in England but having a diifereiit’ domicile. If 29 per cent, increase 
of pay wae intended, as the Finance Member’s statement wmuld showq it might 
have been given straight away insi ead of being eamoufaged to the detriment of 
Indian Members. Those who tell us that we are making bad blood bet'ween 
the people and the Service by withholding our immediate assent to these 
recommendations— to them I shall answer back that by mixing up these ques- 
tions you have made the position more difficult. The tension is not only 
between the people and the Services, which did not exist before, but also 
betw^een different sections and membexs of the same Service. We have been 
told a certain proportion of Europeans is necessary in order to secure the 
British character, or wffiat other people have called, the Steel frame character 
of the administration. Well, before 1919 questions of that kind did not 
trouble the authorities. They wmre content to have as members of the same 
Service men, whether Europeans or Indians, but sufficiently trained and 
recruited in England, and they had exactly the same privileges, the same 
concessions, the same pay. hTow for the first time questions of pay, of over- 
seas allow^'ances, of exchange compensation and of special privileges, medical 
attendance, etc., have been imported which have certainly led to tension 
between these two sections of the same Service who are inequitably differea- 
liated and among whom amity and good feeling have so long prevailed. 
Qxiestions of that kind hardly affect those who are already in service, who had 
entered service with their eyes fully open as to what was in store for them 
and whom the questions arising out of the reforms would in no way affect 
so far as those details are concerned. This differentiation for the first time is 
an unfortunate aspect of the r^commendatiohs which to my rnind would in 
itself be a good reason fgx hesitating to them. Shall I say, Sir, that for 
the first time in the Superior Sendees what may be called a diarchy of colour 
has attempted to be introduced ? I do not want to labour these points 
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because tlie time is limited and even witli your indulgence, Sir, I do not think 

I can deal in sufficient detail with these, matters. But I think that it is possible 
to deal with the Eeport keeping aside these questions and limiting the con- 
sideration to tliose who are in service aLteady, our obligations and duties 
towards whom I fully recognise and am prepared to meet. I say there are 
good reasons why we should wait regarding the rest till we know exootly where 
we are. If the -small measure of reform that has been introduced has already 
created a Sutter, why, we ought not to complicate future issues by bringing in 
those who will be disgruntled more than those who are now in service, because 
of the worsened possibilities of the situation. Axe we sure that if we go on as we 
are going on we shall be getting the best Europeans that we want ? The 
Honourable the Home Member said elsewhere the other day that if recruitment 
were stopped for five years there will be 340 vacancies, not 20 as some people 
had put forward. At the present moment I am confining myself to the European 
members. In the Indian Civil Service out of 1,400 we have 164 Indians. 
Supposing the limit that has been put forward were to be attained in a given 
number of years, would it be so much of a disaster if on the strength of . Indian 
recruitment alone we were to go on for the time being, even if 340 Europeans 
divsappeared in 5 years, and after the atmosphere cleared up we reverted to. the 
old system of recruitment ? Knowing as I do my friends in England I have 
not the least apprehension that matters will suffer in regard to recruitment 
if it vrere to be resumed laler on. Sir, vrehad21 applicants for 22 vacancies 
this year ; in previous years it was either 20, 21 or 33, whereas before the war the 
applicants used to number about 200. Should we be content with getting 
what we can supplemented by milita-ry recruits as has been the case in the 
near past. An active propaganda to my own certain knowledge has been 
in operation to prevent European youths from competing for these posts ; 
I have talked to vsoine of them and dispelled their mistakes and seen them ready 
for competition. Let us take other spheres of usefulness whore the European 
finds employment. Take the Indian States ; take the Indian merchants ; 
take the Indian Zamiiidars some of \vhom also employ Europeans. Take our 
missionary friends who have so selflessly given in the past of the best that is 
in them without considerations such as those which eixercise the Services. 
Has there been any falling off in those directions ? I have great faith, supremo 
faith, in the British people that wrhen w^anted on proper conditions they will ba 
willing to give us a helping hand ; they have been doing so in the past and much 
good has come out of it. We expect, we hope, we want to work together. 
QuevStions of provincialisation or Indianisation do not necessarily rule out 
British association. On the other handr no sane man w^oiild rule it out, except 
in so far as it is permissible and necessary in the changed circumstances that are 
before the country. 

In the state of uncertainty in which we undoubtedly are, having regard to 
the further measures of reform which will create greater difiiculties from the 
point of view of those who do not want to serve except under the old conditions 
to which the Honourable Mr. Crerar does not expect to get them back, I tiiinfc 
the only reasonable course is to wait and in the meantime to give relief to those 
Tvho are wanting it badly and whose case can be made out. 

As l am not moving the second part of My amendment I shall noLfully go 
into the question as to how by suspending recruitment we are not likely t# 
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snfier in the way that it is apprehended in some quart ers. we may do. But 
limiting myself to the first part of the amendment, I think there is a strong 
case for waiting and seeing what the Reforms Committee, that is now sitting 
at the instance of Government of India, recommends and what further aetioii 
Government are prepared to take. 

Sir, the Resolution speaks of the appointment of the Public Service Com- 
mission contemplated by section 96C df the Government of India Act. It is 
rather a gratuitous suggestion ; there was nothing to prevent the Secretary of 
State appointing this Commission and by rules directing that some of the 
powers that are vested in him might be made over to the Government of 
India ; in the wide words of the Government of India Act, section 96C, the 
Public Services Commission should discharge in regard to the recrnitnient and 
control of Public Services in India such functions as may be assigned thereto 
by rules made by the Secretary of State in Council, and much could be covered 
by the Rules. Even if the Lee Commission’s recommendations were held up, 
there is nothing to prevent the Secretary of State from appointing a Public 
Services Commission to-morrow and getting all that he thinks necessary 
should be done. Therefore any delay with regard to thi? matter cannot handi- 
cap Government in any way. 

With regard to what has been said about provincialisation and Indianisa- 
tion, that they will sufier if the Resolution were not to be accepted, I myself 
am not troubled by the apprehension for a moment. Sir, I do not view this 
prospect of undiluted provincialisation with equanimity. We have always 
been for Indian unity and Indian progress as an organic whole an.d All-India 
Services are a great help in this. I may differ from some of my friends on this 
side of the House and in the country, but I say it mil be a bad day for India 
and for the Services and for the Government when there is thorough and total 
provincialisation of the kind contemplated in water-tight compartnieiits. 
I do not for a moment suggest that Local Governments ought not to have all 
the powers of control and discipline that are necessary for the purpose of 
proper %vork ; but that the Superior Services with regard to memy branches 
that are now under the Central Government, I myself have not the slightest 
doubt should continue central in the broader sense. Indian unity is \vhat 
the Congress has always aimed at in its saner days. Indian unity as a whole 
and a free flow from the different provinces of men of light and leading in 
the services and in public life are alike needed. Take for example the depart- 
ment in v/hich I am very much interested, education. Men from different 
provinces going to other provinces and giving of their best is, I think, the ideal 
that ought always to be kept before us, and in Calcutta we have been working 
up to it. Therefore, when we are told that provincialisation will suffer for the 
time, I myself am not perturbed ; and when provincialisation comes I hope 
some means will be found of retaining some touch and control for the Central 
Government so that the prospects and ideals of a united and progressive 
India may not suffer. It was urged in favour of the immediate acceptance of 
the recommendations of the Lee Commissiqn that otherwise national interests 
would suffer. / ■ 

I myself do not for a moment think so. All sorts of considerations are 
iirged and there has been loss of balance of |udgment. We^have been told fo^ 
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example that the recommendatioiis of the Lee Commission amount to a 
verdict of the juiy. Even the Judges have not had the evidence before them 
and the foreman of the jiirj attempted to address some of the Judges and 
what is more he, Vvithout an Indian past and future, attempted to call in 
evidence at this late stage. Lord Inchcape and others came forward willingly 
and the foreman of the jury was given an opportunity of reinforcing the case 
that lie had made in the recommendations of the Report, which to a certainty 
has influenced the authorities in England, I :do not think that is a sort of pro« 
cedure that will find countenance and that should be allowed to influence judg- 
meiit on the merits of the situation which should be dealt with another way. 

The Honoueable the PRESIDENT : The Honourable Member 
drawing near to the end of his time. 

The Honourable Db. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY : I shaU 
appeal to my friends on these Benches as well as on the other Benches, that it is 
only upon mutual trust and good-will and mutual regard for one another’s 
interest that this Empire can be broad-based, and, if there are genuine apjire- 
hensions in the public mind that the immediate giving effect to all the recom- 
mendations of the Lee Commission is likely to lead to further unrest. Govern- 
ment should represent to the Right Honourable the Secretary of State that he 
should wait and see what further developments in the reforms are possible and 
likely to be made, and then take up household arrangemenrs for the future. 

The Honourable Dr. Mian Sir MUHAMMxlD SHAFI (Law Member) ■: 
Sir, during the recent debate on Indian affairs initiated by Viscount Peel in the 
House of Lords the Secretary of State for India made a very important pro- 
nouncement to which. I would invite Honourable Members’ attention. ■ 

“ The Secretary of State for India in Council ”, said Lord Olivier, who is, as the 
nohle Lord has pointed out, the final arbiter responsible to Parliament in regard to practi- 
callv the whole field governed by this Report, must necessarily subject the Report to a 
thorough evaminalion on points both of principl and detail. Th.c mere fact that he, 
stated, accepts the view that the B eport must be tr«. ated as a v/holc cannot of course in any '• 

absolve him from the duty of t*xamining the Report in all its hearings or commit him > 
in advance to the acceptance of each and every recommendation Just as it stands. He. 
must also use the occasion to determine wLich of the recommendations in their relation to 
the Report as a whole wall further need priority of treatment when the time comes to 
implement his decisions.” 

Along with this pronouncement of the Secretary of State it is essential for 
Honourable Members to bear in mind what Viscount Chelmsford sahl in his 
final reply on behalf of His Majesty’s Government towards the conclusion of 
that debate — 

** No one can doubt ”, said Lord Chelmsford, that there must be an examination of Lord 
I^e’s report. He would not pretend to regard it as so inspired that we must accept it in 
every jot and tittle. Therefore there must foe an examination on the part of the Secretary 
of State, the Government of India and the Provincial Governments.” 

But later on in his speech Lord Chelmsford macle*‘a pronouncement w’ ‘cih to 
my mind is of the utmost importance in connection with our own final condu- , 
sions on the Resolution now before th^ House. This is what he said : — 

Going back to the method, the Secretary of State told your Lordships the other day“t' at 
he was doing everything ha possibly could, to get the whole case prepared for a speedy 
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Eeforms. In otlier words, under the tiew eonslitxition introduced hy the 
Government of India Act, 1919, certain portions of onr provincial administra- 
tion vrere placed in the charge of the popular side of the Government presided 
over by Ministers selected from among the elected representatives of the 
people and responsible for the administration of those subjects to the Provincial 
Legislature. But the Superior .Services operating even in the transferred 
field were, for certain reasons enunciated in the Chelmsford-Montagu Report, 
j)laced for a time under the control of the Secretary of State in so far as recruit- 
ment, pay, allowances and so on were concerned. My Honourable and learned 
friend will remember that the critics of this constitution, both friendly and 
hostile, complained that a system, a constitution which transferred certain 
subjects to popular Ministers responsible for their administration to the 
Provincial Legislative Council, and still retained the appointment as well as the 
control of the superior branch of the Services operating in the transferred field 
in the hands of an outside authority 6,000 miles away, could never be successful. 
That was the criticism advanced at that time in Indian political circles. The 
friendly critic said that transfer in these circumstances was incomplete: 
the hostile critics characterized the transfer as a mere sham-. This, Sir, has 
been the demand put forward in all political circles during the whole course of 
these four years — th it the superior branches of these Services must be placed 
under the control of the Provincial Government ; appointment to these Services 
must rest in their hands, appointment as well as control being tahen away from 
the hands of the Secretary of State. Well, the Royal Commission on the 
Superior Services in India presided over by Lord Lee, now has recommended to 
His Majesty's Government that appointment to and control of these Services 
operating in the transferred field should be taken away from the Secretary 
of State and placed in the hands of the Provincial Governments. But my 
Honourable and learned friend asks this Council to recommend to the Secretary 
of State : “ Oh no ! It is not necessary to carry out this much-needed reform, 
although Indian ])olitica] circles have been crying themselves hoar.se in their 
demand for it. Better wait until the Constitutional Inquiry Committee which 
is no^v holding its inquiries has made its recommendations to the Government 
of India and the Government of India have come to their conclusions and those 
conclusions have been sent to England and the Secretary of State has reached 
his own decisions upon those recommendations.'' Until the final decision is 
arrived at on that question, this popular demand which has been put forward in 
ail Indian political circles during the whole of these four years and is now 
accepted by the Lee Commission and accepted by the Government of India 
should not be carried out ! Is that course of action calculated to accelerate 
constitutional advance in this country ? Is it not on the other hand calculated 
to retard constitutional advance ? 

•The Honoueable De. Ste D. P. SAR¥ADHIKARY :■ -My 'Mend will 
remember the modiiicaiions. I distinctly "said that so far as control, discipline 
and working rules aye conwmed, they should be entirely provincialised; 
but I wanted it to be an All-Indi i Service in the broader sense, 

ThE'Hokoueable pE, Miah Bib ''MUHAMMAD SHARI-: ; At 'any rate 
my Honourable and learned friend^'s :4#endmeiit does not- say so. ^That 
amendment in the clearest possible language says that tie decision on the 

I.5DIP , JZ 
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recruitment is 40 per cent, in all the Provinces and in Burma it is 35 per cent 
The Lee Commission recommend that in future the Indian reeniitmeiit shall be' 
75 per cent, of the entire strength. As regards the Indian Service ol Engineers 
the Lee Commission recommend that so far as the Eoads and Buildings branc-h 
of that Service is concerned recruitment in future shall be left entirely in the 
hands of the Provincial Governments, Similarly, in the case of the Indian 
Agricultural Service, the Indian Educational Service, the Indian Veterinary 
Service — so that it will be for the Provincial Governments to fix what per- 
centage of Europeans they will recruit for these Services, the entire control being 
vested in their hands. Well, Sir, the difference between the existing position 
and that recommended by the Lee Commission is undoubtedly a satisfactory 
advance in so far as the Indianisation of Superior Services in India is concern- 
ed. “ But,” says my Honourable and learned friend, '' Oh, no. We do not 
want any of this greater Inclianisation of our public services now ; we must wait 
until the constitutional inquiry is completed.” 

Sh’, it is a disputable point upon which even the highest authorities have 
differed whether administrative advance should precede constitutional advance 
or vice versa. Indeed, to my mind administrative capacity and experience are 
tlie corner stone of the constitutional edifice. A nation which is not prepared 
by training and by experience to run its public services in the most effici- 
ent manner for the good of the people is to my mind not fit for constitutional 
responsibility. At any rate it must be plain to all sensible people that the 
two administrative and constitutional advance— iniist proceed simultane- 
ously side by side. That being so, we had administrative advance, embodied 
in the Report of the Islington Commission carried into effect in 1919, We 
had the step onward in constitutional advance embodied in the Montagu- 
Chelmsford E eport carried into effect two years later in 1921. We have now a 
further administrative advance embodied in the Lee Commission’s Report 
before i s. We ought, this House ought, to earnestly rec[uest the Secretary 
cf State to carry into effect the proposals now before us as soon o.s possible in 
order“ to pave the way for the nex-b constitutional advance which may result 
from the inquiries of the constitutional Committee to which my Honourable and 
learned friend has referred in his amendment. It is thus, step by step, stage by 
stage, that both administrative and constitutional advance mil go on apace, and 
India will at the appointed time attain to full responsible government. Instead 
of adopting this course, I am surprised that a far-sighted and experienced 
politician like my Honourable and learned friend, Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary, 
should advocate, to my mind, a retrograde step, which is calculated to retard 
ra^^r than accelerate constitutional advance in this country. 

Sir, there is another feature of this Lee Commission’s Report to which I 
would like to invite the attention of the House.^ For years past, even in the 
old days before the introduction of the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms, the central 
Legislature has always been demanding the creation of a Civil Medical Service 
in this country to look after the medical needs of the population. At last, 
after years of agitation, now, as a result of the Lee Commission’s Report, 
we have the prospect of a beginning of that Civil Medical Service which we 
have always been asking for and looking forward to. My Honourable and 
learned friend and his supporters say : no, the needs of the people regard- 

the necessity for the creation of a Civil Medical Service should be ignore^ 
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for the moment. Wait, wait, until the Constitutional Inquiry Committee has 
concluded its inquiry and until a decision has been arrived at Well, Sir, 
I confess as an Indian and in consequence as a sincere well-wisher of constitution- 
al advance in the country, I for one am unable to understand the process of 
reasoning v/hich has resulted in the adoption of this attitude on the part of my 
Honourable friend. 

Then, I pass on to the question of relief to the Services. My Honourable 
friend himself has admitted the necessity of giving relief where relief is needed, 
and therefore I need not dwell on that point ^ at any length. But there is one 
observation vdiich I would like to make in that connection, and it is this. It 
has been said in another place that the members of our Services should recog- 
nise that they are no longer the ''ma-hap'' of the people, but that in the new con- 
ditions introduced as a result of the famous declaration of the 20th August 1917, 
now omhodied by the British Parliament in the Preamble to the Act of 1919, they 
must look upon themselves as the “ hhii-bhain '' of the people. With that 
sentiment I myself am in entire accord. But that sentiment, or rather that 
proposition connotes as a necessary corollary another proposition which I w-ant 
to put before the House and that is this. It follows necessarily that we ourselves 
also should look upon the members of our Services as our “ hhais ’’ real brothers, 
not step-brothers to be ignored whenever they put forward any reasonable de^ 
mands for concessions or for alleviation of conditions which they find very 
difficult to face. I do hope that this House will look upon the recommendations, 
embodied in the Lee Commission’s Report and accepted by the Government 
of India as those which the necessities of the situation call for, and will therefore 
adopt the Resolution moved by my Honourable friend Mr. Crerar and reject 
the amendment put forward by my Honourable and learned friend. Indeed, 
if I may venture to say so, the interest of constitutional advance which my 
Honourable friend and I have equally at leart necessitates the adoption of the 
measures wdiich have been recommended by the Lee Commission. The provin- 
cialisation of the All-India f: errices operating in the transferred field is in itself ta 
step forward towards that constitutional aim which he and I have in view — Ihe 
ultimate attainment of full responsible government in t' e country. As further 
subjects axe transferred the same principle will continue to apply to the Services 
operating in the widening field of transferred subjects until a stage is reached 
when provinces will have full responsible government if this process of advance- 
ment tow’ards the ultimate goal is to be decayed. I am sure advance towards 
responsible government will be retarded rather than accelerated, and it is on 
that ground that I appeal to the Honourable Members of this House to accept 
the Resolution put forward on behalf of the Government of India and to reject 
the. amendment moved by my Honourable and learned friend. 

Thb Honourable Mr. S. VEDAMITETI ^ (Burma ; General) : Sir, I 
dare say the House has listened with great interest to the eloquent speech made 
by the Honourable Sir Mian Muhammad' SKafi, the Leader of the House. He 
has told us that he is as eager for conBtituti6nal advance as any of us, and 
that there is nothing in the Report of Lhe'Lee'Cemmissioh’ that can in any way 
be inteijireted to be against such’ am Mvaiice- Let me join' issue with him. 
One of my first objectioiis to theAdb^tibh'oi the' recommendations; of the Lee 
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advance of constitutional reforms for wHch the country lias been clamouring 
This is borne out, Sir, by the fact that, in the terms of reference, apart from 
the mention of the declared policy of Parliament in respect of the increasing 
association of Indians in every branch of the administration/’ there is not a 
word about the more vital part of the Preamble of the Government of India 
Act of 1919, which is the ‘‘gradualdevelopment of self-governing institutions 
with a view to the realisation of responsible government/’ I am not one of 
those who are referred to by the Honourable Mr. Crerar as accusing the Com- 
mission of not dealing with the constitutional issue. But that significant 
omission is in the terms of reference to the Commission, and it has justly 
; aroused the fears in our minds that constitutional advance will receive a set- 

back by the adoption of their recommendations. Again, Sir, even when the 
Commission refers to the new policy directed towards the progressive realisa- 
; tion of responsible government ” as one of the factors in the situation, the 

Commission has in despair left the question unsolved, for the Eeport says on 
page 5 that — 

“it was, however, impossible to produce a scheme whicli wouldfitthenewcircum- 
stances without a complete rc-exammation of the problem/’ 

I At any rate, the questions that are answered in their own way by the 

j Commission, whether the reduction of the European element will be praciticable 

! within the next 20 years ; whether the Services operating on the reserved 

' side should continue to be members of an All-India Service, their appoint- 

ment and control to continue to be vested in the Secretary of State.; whie- 
j t]ier a guarantee should be given not only to the existing members of the 

I Service but also to future entrants in those Services as long as those 

departments continue to be reserved ; whether in case such transfers 
from the reserved to the transferred side take place within the course 
of 15 years the guarantee should not continue in the case of pay, allowances 
and pension ; whether Parliament should not guarantee the pensions of the 
j members of these Services in the case of future constitutional development. 

^ in India ; whether the grants in respect of certain Central Services and certain 

! officers of the All-India Services should not be made a non-votable item, 

I thus depriving the Assembly of its legitimate right — the answers given to 

I these questions by the Commission go to ptove that the pace of responsible 

j government will be slower than what we demand. -The justification for 

' our fears comes from unexpected quarters. The Go erhment of Bihar . and 

I Orissa in their reply to the G overnment of India circular say on page 28 of 

i the correspondence ; — 

I 

When tbe transfer of a subject takes place, it is difficult to withstand the conse- 
quence that it should be accompanied by. the transfer of the service dealing with that 
subject. If, at some date hereafter, an attempt is made to introduce full provincial 
autonomy, the risks inherent in the acceptance, of the piincipie wili be real and serious^ 
but if they are considered to be too great to be undertaken, the true remedy is the post- 
ponement of provincial autonomy, and not an attempt to restrict its actual working in a 
manner which would certainly engender friction, even if, given the attainment of that 
I stage it was practical politics, wMbh almpst ceJ^ainly* It would not be.” 

I These are my reasons for saying that the recommendations of the Lee 

I Commission really give a set-back to oblistitutional advance. 
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So far as tlie control of the Superior Services is coUGerned, it is a matter 
for some satisfaction that those members whose departments are now trans- 
ferred will, in future, in the case of future recruits (other than the Indian 
Medical Service) be placed under the charge of Local Governments, but it is 
said that the existing nienibers should retain all their present rights and 
status. I fail to understand, if the T<oca] Governmenis are expected to deal 
fairly and justly in the case of futurs entrants, wl\y they would not deal with 
the existing incumbents farily and justly as well. Again, the popular demand 
is that the Secretary of State’s powers of appointment and control of All- 
India Services should cease, and that they should be delegated to the Govern- 
ment of India. I refrain from quoting the authority of several Ministers in 
the Provinces who are of opinion that the All-India Services should no more 
be controlled by the Secretary of State, but that the Government of India 
should appoint and control the members of these All-India Services. But 
1 will quote an instance in which the Binance Member of the Government of 
Burma goes further than that. The Honourable Mr. W. J. Keith, the Finance 
Member of the Burma Government, is against the retention of any xill-India 
Service and is in favour of recruitmetn thronghoiit on a provincial basis. 
The Chief Secretary to the Government of Burma says in his reply to the Gov« 
ernment of India at page 30 : 

** The Honourable the Pinance Member and the two Ministers would have preferred the 
solution set out in their answer to the Boyal Commission’s Questionnaire, namely, that 
recruitment to the present All-India Services (whether working in the Reserved or in tito 
transferred fields) should cease forthwith, and their duties and functions be transferred 
gradually to new services organised on a provincial basis for which a minimum proportion 
of European recruitment would be laid down by the Secretary of State, who would reerui'|^- 
Europeans on behalf of the Local GovernnioRt, but would not control them, although their 
contracts would provide for an appeal to him from any order of the Local Government 
affecting emoluments or prospects.^’ 

w# * 

Sir, as regards Indianisation, it is claimed, and claimed rightly, that the 
recommendations of the Lee Commission go far towards the Indianisation of the 
Services, and the Honourable Sir Muhammad Shaft has consoled us by quoting 
certain figures, but I am prepared to contest the statement and say that the 
advance is more specious than real. Take, for instance, the Indian Civil Service. 
The Commission proposes that the^roportion should be 40 per cent. European, 
40 per cent, Indian directly recruit^, and 20 per cent, to be obtained by pro- 
motion feom the Provincial Service which will produce an equal cadre in 16 
years. To a question asked by the Honourable Mr. Orerar in ins tlrcular 
whether it would be reasonable to guarantee that this result would be achieved 
in not more than 15 years, and whether any restriction should be imposed that 
this result should not be attained within a shorter period than 15 years, the 
Local Governments are almost unanimoins in saying that no guarantee should 
be given. One Government says that, if a particular policy is adopted, it will 
not be practicable to alter that ratio at some future date in favour of the 
European element. Another Government says that no conditions need be made 
regardieg the attainment of equa.1 numbers within 15 years, as this depends, 
on contingencies which it is impossible to forecast. In my opinion, it will take 
a longer period than 15 years to obtain an equal cadre. In fact, it is difficult 
to estimate, as the Madras Government have printed out, what ratio of re- 
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cmitmerit would be calculated to produce tMs result* The Honourable Mr* 
Biiiha, Minister in Bihar and Orissa, thinks that— * 

in order to attain a proportion of 40 European, 40 Indian direct recruited, and 20 Indian, 
promoted, within a period of 10 or 15 years, the recruitment ratios of 21 Europeans 
53 Indians directly recruited* and 26 Indians promoted from the Provincial Service siiould 
at once be adopted.' ’ 

The Honourable Mr, Crerar himself admits at page 37 

‘‘It is extremely difficult to conjecture the period within which tins rate of recruitment 
would produce a half and half composition of the Service, A consulcrahle number of retire- 
ments on proportionate pension would accelerate the period appreciably, andit muj^t-be 
borne in mind that there is a possibility that the required number of European roc .ruits 
will not be forthcoming. These factors perhaps render any conjectures regarding the 
period at which equal numbers will be obtained of little practical value.” 

The Honoubable Mr. J. CRERAE : The purport of it would be material- 
ly to reduce the period, of 15 years. 

The Honourable Mr. S. VEDAJ^IURTI : At any rate, there is a 
haziness about the whole situation. If the recommendations of the Lee Com- 
mission thus land us in an atmosphere of uncertainty regarding Ii}.dia.Tiisa1ioii, 
is it fair to say that the Commission lias advanced the cause of Indiamisation 
to the satisfaction of the people of this country ? 

Unless further European recruitment is stopped at once, there is no pro- 
bability of attaining an equal cadre in the Indian Civil Service, say, even within 
30 years. Unless further recruitment is stopped at once how long will it take 
to reduce the present strength of 1,129 British I.C.S. ofSoers to the figure of 655 
to obtain an equal cadre? The Honourable Mr. Crerar has not chosen to answer 
that question. The same should be the case in the case of the other Imperial 
Services, the Police, the Irrigation portion of the Indian Bervioe of Engineers, 
and the Forest Service, if the proportion suggested by the Commission is to be 
attained. In view^ of the fact that the recommendations, if carried into eff^ ct, 
will retard the pace of constitutional advance ; in view of the fact that they are 
going to perpetuate the co,ntrol of the Secretary of State over Ali-India Services 
operating in the reserved field ; and in view of the fact that the reconimenda- 
rions for the Indianisation of the Services could be completed only at a distant 
date even according to the proportions set up by the Commission, I do not want 
to support the main proposition, but I support the amendment that has been 
moved by my .Honourable friend, Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary. 

The Honourable Sir ARTHX.TR FROOM : (Bombay Chamber of Com- 
mer{;e) : Sir, wlien any matter of vital and national importance to this country 
comes up for discussion before the Central Legislature, a debate invariably 
talres place in the Legislative Assembly before it is discussed in this Council. 
I have heard it described in some quarters that this procedure detracts from the 
value of the debate in this Council. I cannot, Sir, however, subscribe to that 
view in any way. The Council of State was primarily instituted as a revising 
Chamber, and it follows therefore that the procedure which I have described has 
of necessity, to be adopted, and it is not without its value, as the Members of this 
House usually have the opportunity of liistening to words of wisdom, and per- 
haps to words of what I may describe as iin- wisdom which fall from the lips of 
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So far as the control of the Superior Services is concerned, it is a matter 
for some satisfaction that those members whose departments are now trans- 
ferred will, in future, in the case of future recruits (other than the Indian 
Medical Service) be placed under the charge of Local Governments, but it is 
said that the existing re embers should retain all their present rights and 
status. I fail to understand, if the T.oca] Governmenis are expected to deal 
fairly and justly in the case of futuiB entrants, wViy they would not deal with 
the existing incumbents failly and justly as well Again, the popular demand 
is that the Secretary of State’s powers of appointment and.' control of All- 
India Services should cease, and that they should be delegated to the Govern- 
ment of India. I refrain from quoting the authority of several Ministers in 
the Provinces who are of opinion that the All-India Services should no more 
be controlled by the Secretary of States but that the Government of India 
should appoint and control the members of these All-India Services. But 
I ^yi.ll quote an instance in which the Finance Member of the Government of 
Burma goes further than that. The Honourable Mr. W. J, Keith, the Finance 
Member of the Burma Government, is against the retention of any All-India 
Service and is in favour of recruitmetn throughout on a provincial basis. 
The Chief Secretary to the Government of Burma saj^-s in his reply to the Gov« 
eminent of India at page 30 : 

The Honourable the Finance Member and the two Ministers would have preferred the 
solution set out in their answer to the Boj^ai Commission’s Questionnaire, namely , that 
recruitment to the present All-India Services (whether working in the Reserved or in tbe 
transferred fields) should cease forthwith, and their duties and functions be transferred 
gradually to new services organised on a provincial basis for which a minimum proportion 
of European recruitment would be laid down by the Secretary of State, who would recrui|^ 
Europeans on behalf of the Local Government, but would not control them, although their 
contracts would provide for an appeal to him from any order of the Local Government 
affecting emoluments or prospects.*’ 

Sir, as regards Indiauisation, it is claimed, and claimed rightly, that the 
recommendations of the Lee Commission go far towards the Indiauisation of the 
Services, and the Honourable Sir Muhammad Shafi has consoled us by quoting 
certain figures, but I am prepared to contest the statement and say that the 
advance is more specious than real. Take, for instance, the Indian Civil Service. 
The Commission proposes that the^roportion should be 40 per cent. European, 
40 per cent. Indian directly recruiteid, and 20 per cent, to be obtained by pro- 
motion from the Provincial Service which will produce an equal cadre in 15 
years. To a question avsked by the Honourable Mr. Crerar in iais Uircular 
whether it would be reasonable to guarantee that this result would be achieved 
in not more than 15 years, and whether any restriction should be imposed that 
this result should not be attained within a shorter period than 15 years, the 
Local Governments are almost unanimous in saying that no guarantee should 
be given. One Government says that, if a particular policy is adopted, it will 
not be practicable to alter that ratio at some future date in favour of the 
European element. Another Government says that no conditions- need be made 
regarding the attainment of equal numbers within 15 years, as this depends, 
on contingencies which it is impossible to forecast. In my opinion, it will take 
a longer period than 15 years to obtain an equal cadre. In fact, it is difficult 
to estimate, as the Madras GovernmMt have printed out, what ratio of re-* 
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cruitment would be calculated to produce tMs result* The Honourable Mr. 
Binlia, Minister in Bibar and Orissa, tHnks that— * 

“ in order to attain a proportion of 40 European, 40 Indian direct recruited, and 20 Indian, 
promoted, within a period of 10 or 15 years, tHe recruitmerit ratios of 21 Europeans 
53 Indians directly recruited, and 26 Indians promoted from the Proviiieiai Service si j on Id 
at once be adopted.'’ 

The Honourable Mr. Crerar himself admits at page 37 

‘'It Is extremely difficult to conjecture the period within which this ratoof recruitriient 
would produce a half and half composition of the Service. A considerable number of retire- 
ments on proportionate pension would accelerate the period appreciably, and it must be 
borne in mind that there is a possibility that the required number of European recruits 
will not be forthcoming. These factors perhaps render anj^ conjectures regarding the 
period at which equal numbers will be obtained of little practical value.” 

The Honoxjbable Mr. J. CRERAR : The purport of it would be material- 
ly to reduce the period, of 15 years* 

The Honourable Mr. S, VEDAMURTI : At any rate, there is a 
haziness about the whole situation. If the recommendations of the Lee Co sii- 
mission thus land us in an atmosphere of uncertainty regarding Indianisation, 
is it fair to say that the Commission has advanced the cause of Indiiinisation 
to the satisfaction of the people of this country ? 

Unless further European recruitment is stopped at once, there is no pro- 
bability of attaining an equal cadre in the Indian Civil Service, say, even within 
30 years. Unless further recruitment is stopped at once how long will it take 
to reduce the present strength of 1,129 British I.C.S. officers to the figure of 655 
to obtain an equal cadre? The Honourable Mr. Crerar has not chosen to answer 
that question. The same should be the case in the case of the other Imperial 
Services, the Police, the Irrigation portion of the Indian Service of Engineers, 
and the Forest Service, if the proportion suggested by tlie Commission is to be 
attained. In view of the fact that the recommendations, if carried into efft ct, 
will retard the pace of constitutional advance ; in view^ of the fact that tliey are 
going to perpetuate the control of the Secretary of State over All-India Services 
operating in the reserved field ; and in view of the fact that the recommenda- 
tions .for the Indianisation of the Services could be completed only at a distant 
date even according to the proportions set up by the Commission, I do not want 
to support the main proposition, but I support the amendment that has been 
moved by my Honourable friend, Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary. 

The Honotjrabt^e Sib ARTHUR FROOM : {Bombay Chamber of Com- 
meix'e) : Sir, when any matter of vital and national importance to this country 
comes up for discussion before the Central Legislature, a debate invariably 
takes place in the Legislative Assembly before it is discussed in this Council. 
I have heard it described in some quarters that this procedure detracts from the 
value of the debate in this Council. I cannot, Sir, however, subscribe to that 
view in any way. The Council of State was primarily instituted as a revising 
Chainb-)r, and it follows therefore that the procedure which I have described has 
of necessity, to be adopted, and it is not without its value, as the Members of this 
House usually have the opportunity of Estening to words of wisdom, and per- 
haps to w^ords of what I may describe as un- wisdom which fall from the lips of 
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Members in the other House. Therefore the Council of State is at an advantage 
and when the subject comes up before it, the Council is able to exercise a restrain- 
ing influence in its discussions. I had hoped that in this particular instance 
alf the Members would h.ave learnt some lesson from the discussion which 
took place in the other House and would have refrained from taking this 
debate into side-issues, an example of which is the amendment before the House 
now, which have no direct bearing on the important matter which we arc 
called upon to discuss to-d'ay. I listened, Sit, wdth interest to the soft w'ords 
and calm speech with which the HonouraHe Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary 
introduced his amendment. But I consider that there is a sting in that amend- 
ment. It provides for delay in the adoption of this important Resolution now- 
before the House. The Honourable Member told us that he had no disagree- 
ment with any suggestion to impi-ove the pay of the-Services, but that he did 
object to the Lee Commission’s Report as a whole because it introduced other 
matters. And what other matters did it introduce ? Did it make any sug- 
gestion of a retrograde step in Indianisation ? Does the Dee Commission’s Report 
make any suggestion of a retrograde step in the matter of piovincialisation ? 
Ho. What does the Lee Report do, in addition to providing relief for the 
Services ? It takes the constitution of this country another step forward 
and why the Honourable Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary should object to that 
I fail to see. The Honourable the Leader of the House has brought this point 
very forcibly before us to-day and therefore I will not refer to it further. The 
Honourable Mr. Karandikar in supporting the amendment gave voice to many 
principles, and one of the principles on which he based his objection was want 
of money. I .sympathise with the Honourable Member in that respect. I 
think too most of us Members here feel a certain amount of grief when we have 
got to pay for everything just about twice what we would have paid ten or 
twelve years ago. This equally applies to wages, and the pay of the Services. 
You have got to pay more for them. I want the Honourable Members of this 
Council to keep that clearly before them. The Resolution which has been 
moved by the Honourable Mr. Crefar in efiect proposes to adopt the majority 
of the recommendations of the Royal Cpnamission on the Superior Services 
in India, the chief exception being that the reconunendations on the Medical 
Services as a whole are set on one side, and I think rightly so, for further con- 
sideration. There is also wLat might be considered a minor matter. The 
recommendations of the CommiEsioii .as regards small increases in the pensions 
of Members of Council and of Governors of Provinces, promoted from the 
Services, are not being adopted by the Government of India. 

It has been seen that the Report does not make any general recommenda- 
tion for increases in the pensions of the Indian Civil Service, the Commission 
contenting itself with the reflection that the abolition of the system under which 
the members of the I.C.S. contributed 4 per cent, of their pay annually would 
in years to come provide for an extra £260 a year for those dra-wing a pension. 
The years to cume will not arrive until 1944 if I understood the Honourable 
the Home Secretary correctly. :Wh:at^^^ the members of the I.C.S. 
■who are about to retire shortly, I' would have welcomed some suggestion 
in the Report that relief should be given to them in the matter of their pensions 
possibly taking the shape- of sohie alld-wance in respect of the very large 
reduction in their pensions on aceount 'ttf income-tax in England. However 
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the ConiDiission after due cleiiberation has not thought fit to make ?my 
recommendation witJi. regard to this matter, and I do not feel it iiieumDent 
upon me to press the point. But I do think that, presumably out of a 
sense of modesty or self-abnegation the Government of India have acted 
somewhat over sensitively in not adopting the recojnmendalions for 
small increases in the pensions of those members of the I.C.S. who by sheer 
ability, hard work and life-long devotion to their duties have climbed to 
the top and occupied positions of Members of Council or of Governors of 
Provinces. I cannot agree in any way with the remarks published in the 
Report as a foot-note by one of its distinguished members. He gives as one 
of his reasons for dissenting from this particular and strong reconiniendation 
of the Commission that he would not like to disturb the feelmgof equality and 
camaraderie of the Services. I do not agree with that in the slightest respect. 
To follow such an a,rgument to its logical conclusion you might as well suggest 
that the pay of the Member of Council should be no more than that of a Colleo- 
for. The Commission in making its recommendation for a higher pension for 
those most successful in the Service to my mind put forward a very reasonable 
proposal, but I do not think it would be becoming in me to bring forward 
any amendment for reasons wliich perhaps I need not dilate upon but which 
will be readily comprehended by all the Members of this Council. I think 
though it would be a befitting and gracious act on the part of one of my Indian 
friends in this Coimcii to bring forward such an amendment and to suggest that 
paragraph 68 of the Report should be given efiect to. I would welcome such 
an amendment and give it my cordial support'. One word more on this subject 
and that is the cost. The cost would be very small. Its immediate effect 
works out to about £1,200 a year, and its effect when fully felt would not, 
I beheve, exceed something like a sum of 1| and 2 lakfis a year. 

Sir, I will now refer briefly to the Indianisation which is provided for at a 
steady rate in the Lee Report. It will be seen that the Indianisation suggested 
far exceeds the proposals of the Moiitagu-Cheimsford report of only a few 
years ago, and yet some Members of the Legislature are not satisfied. The 
figures given to this Council by the Honourable the Home Secretary I confess 
astounded me. I will not go into them in detail. 

The Honourable the Leader of the House has already referred to them and 
a careful study of them will show that the progress of Indianisation is not slow, 
and in the opinion of many, if not of most, of the Members of this Council it is as 
rapid as should be adopted with due regard to the safe, efficient and satisfactory 
administration of this great country. 

Sir, having dealt briefly with the progress of Indianisation, I now come to 
the all important question of the retention of the Britisli element, and I think 
it will be agreed by all of us here that a proportion of British in the All-India 
Services will be necessary for many years to come. In voicing these views 
I feel sure that the Honourable Members of this Council will recognise that I 
have no intention nor that there is any suggestion on my part to cast any re- 
flection on the ability and capability of Indians, and here I speak with con- 
fidence, coming as I do from Bombay where perhaps Indians and Europeans 
are in closer touch than in any other part of India. We work, there together 
freely and unrestrainedly in business and in many other walks of life, and I 
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the actioii is in any way one to cavil at. I listened with regret to the 
Honourable Mover of the amendment w^hen be proposed that it was not 
desirable to give effect to the recomniendations of the Lee Commission pend- 
ing the inquiries about Eeforms. I believe that a somewhat similar enunci- 
ation was made in the other place, and I was much grieved to find that an 
amendment to that effect had been brought forward before tliiB Council. 
What have the individiial members of the Services to do with legislation 
affecting the Constitution ? And why should their individual difficulties 
remain unsolved pending the results of the inquiry of the Eeforms Committee ? 
In lower of life when individuals are dissatisfied with their pay they 

go on strike and thus bring before their employers their grievances, and if 
their grievances are just they are readily remedied. Would anybody suggest 
that the All-India Services should take action of this sort 1 Men in the Ser- 
vices have had to wait year after year in the hope that some relief would be 
found for their financial embarrassment. 

Sir, I support whole-heartedly the Eesolution brought forward by the 
Honourable the Home Secretary. I condemn as ungenerous in the extreme, 
and wholly to be deplored, the view of any one who proposes to use the 
granting of financial relief to the Services as a lever for further amendments 
in the Constitution. Sir, I appeal to Honourable Members of this Council 
to refrain further from dragging in politics where politics are not required. 
I appeal to Members of this Council as man to man to rise to the occasion 
and to show to the people of India and England that this Council is ready 
to give relief to the Services — ^relief for which the Services have appealed 
for so many years in vain. 


The Honourable Mr. G. A. NATESAH (Madras: Nominated Non- 
official) r Sir, I felt very happy and very proud indeed at the tenour of the 
speech which was delivered by the Honourable Mr. Crerar in placing his 
Resolution before the House ; but I regret the remarks made by the Honourable 
Sir Arthur Eroom who has just sat down. I have always thought that ques- 
tions of this description should be disciissed in no other spirit but one of good- 
will, and I hope I shall practise the utmost self-restraint in giving expression 
to certain views which perhaps mil not appeal to my Honourable friend Sir 
Arthur Eroom and others who might think like him.. 



It is to me a regrettable circumstance that the Report of the Lee Con> 
mission should be forced more or less upon the Legislature at this time — 
particularly when after the introduction of the Blontagu-Chelmsford Report 
sums amounting to a crore of rupees have already been given to remedy the 
grievances of the Civil Service. It is also, Sir, a circumstance to be regretted 
that after the Report of the Retrenchment Committee which proposed a i*educ- 
tion of over 5 crores this question should come up before us. It is equally 
unforti\nate that this discussion should take place at a time when the Eeforms 
Inquiry Committee is going on, when Minister after Minister has given evidence 
that the manner in which dyarchy is being worked is unsatisfactory, that the 
difference between transferred and reseiyed subjects should be done away 
v/ith, and it is high time that provincial autonomy was given to the Provinces. 
My Honourable friend Sir .Arthur Eroom asked what has this proposal to give 
relief to the Services to do with constitutional development ? 1 tell him in all 
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sincerity and earnestness that it has a great deal to do mtb it. I give my 
word, and I speak with authority, that not only my countrymen here but 
elsswhere would undoubtedly be prepared to give relief to the Services if you 
brought it up as a separate recommendation and presented it to this House 
clause by clause. It was a demand made elsewhere. It was a denianci made 
in several parts of this country in the course of public discussions in journals 
and at meetings. I hope the Honourable Sir Arthur Frooin has read the whole 
of this Eeport carefully. The proposals are interdependent and are inextricably 
bound up. The Commission itself says so, and, says very clearly, that you can- 
not separate one part from another without doing violence to the manner in 
wliich the whole thing has been constructed. And if to-day I am here to say 
that I regret I cannot support this proposition, it is not because 1 or any of 
my countrymen who share my views are ungenerous (as the Plonourable Sir 
Arthur Froom seems to think) and unwilling to give relief which tlie Services 
need. I do not believe anybody in tkis country would be so base or mean 
as to stand the aspersion which my Honourable friend Sir Arthur Frooni has 
cast upon them. 

Sir, I cannot give my consent to this Resolution as it is framed and pre- 
sented to this House because in my opinion it undoubtedly perpetuates an 
anomalous system. When at the time of the Montagu-Chelmsford Act many 
of my countrymen, particularly the Liberal Party to which I have the honour 
to belong, agreed to a condition that the appointment and control of the Services 
and their discipline and future should be in the hands of the Secretary of State, 
many people agreed to it reluctantly ; but since then the opinion has been 
publicly expressed that it was an unfortunate tiling. There is not a politician 
of note in India who does not now say that that system should cease. It is an 
anomaly, Sir. I say at once that it does great credit to their sense of loyalty 
and sense of discipline and their devotion to duty that the Civil Service should 
obey the Government of India, though they are always looking forward to the 
Secretary of State for India as the ultimate authority. But can any one point 
out to me any country in the world where this system of appointment and 
control of services is in the hands of an outside authority six thousand miles 
away ? Even if there were any, I shall be unable to give my vote to this pro- 
position as it is. 

1 should like to point out, Sir, that I quite agree that the Commission’s 
proposals for Indianisation are certainly in advance of the present state of 
affairs. But without going into details I must say that there are many who 
think that Indianisation could not be effected even to the extent of fifty per 
cent, on the calculations arrived at by the Lee Commission ; and by the way 
may I say here that we have not the evidence of the Lee Commission before us 1 
We have none o ' the data which they had to come to a conclusion. We are 
simply told that, according to the scale they have proposed for Indianisation, 
50% would be reached in 15 years in the case of the Civil Service, My Honour- 
able friend, Sir Arthtir Froom and others who talk about rapid Indianisation 
do not seem to be acquainted with the real Indian view on this question. It 
is not a mere question of power and pelf and petty attempts to get offices. 
It is a question of trying to see as far as possible that the people of this country 
have their proper share in the administration and that the Services are under 
nnmtva] of the Central Li^islattire, with His Excellency the Viceroy at 
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tlie head, as at present. I feel Iionestiy that if the proposals of the Lee 
Commission are given effect to, it will add to the difficulties which are already 
bad enough in all conscience. It is clear— and the whole Report of the Lee 
Commission bears witness to the fact—that these proposals are made because 
there is a great deal of distrust and suspicion and a cloud of uneasiness 
hanging over some members of the present Services and haunting those young 
men who wish to come here. Now, I think in all fairness it is not a bad 
proposition to state: ^hDo not bring more jmung men into this country. 
Stop recruitment for some time. It is not fair t o these young men that they 
should be brought into an atmosphere which as you say is already surcharged 
with suspicion and distrust.'’ 

I also wish to point out that this proposal to stop recruitment is nothing 
strange. It is the opinion of our distinguished friend, the Right Honourable 
Srinivasa Sastri, who cannot be accused of taking an ultra-radical view. It h 
also the viewr of Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer and of Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, two 
gentlemen who held the ofiic3 of Member of the Executive Councils in their 
respective Provinces and whose moderation in politics is undoubted. It is 
also the view of a gentleman who was till lately a Minister, Mr. Chintamani ; 
it is also the view of one who adorned the place of Member in the Viceroy's 
Executive Council till recently, about wEose services to the State a Gazette 
Extraordinary w^as issued. I refer to the opinion of Sir Tej Bahadur Saprii. 
It is also on record that the National Liberal Federation consisting mostly 
of moderate politicians have said that it is desirable to stop recruitment 
May I say, speaking for the Province from w^hich I come, that the combined 
V Madras Government have deliberately stated as their opinion that recruitment, 
bhould be stopped ? I may say, in fairness, that their conclusion is arrived at 
perhaps for a different reason from the one wdiich I give. It is also the view 
of the Ministers in Assam ; it is the view^^ of the Honourable Raja of Mahmud- 
abad, a distinguished Muhammadan nobleman who had taken an active part 
in the political life of the country and who is liow an official. It is also the view 
of the minority in the Bombay Executive CounciL 

Further, I wish to draw the attention of the House to the fact that the 
recommendations of the Lee Commission have been disapproved by a majority 
of the Provincial Legislatures ; they have been disapproved by Madras, by the 
United Provinces, by Assam, by Bihar and Orissa and by Burma — I speak 
subject to correction. If in spite of all this, having regard to the fact that 
the recommendations are so inextricably bound up, that we are told that if 
you detach one you are more or less doing violence to the spirit of the whole 
recommendation, if in spite of all this, you still ask me to vote for a proposi- 
tion which means perpetuating the existing system of recruitment and control 
and the vesting of authority in an outside individual who is six thousand miles 
away, a proposition which by bringing in new men in the present circum- 
stances is calculated to add to the tension of feeling which at the present 
moment exists in this country, I say you have no right to do so. If you ask 
me to do all this, if you accuse ine of being wanting in loyalty and 
mamanimity and charity, I only wish t6 turn to yon and say that you are 
asbmg “ me, an Indian, to mor%age the future political destinies of his 
country". 
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I turn now from this to a consideration of the financial position— the 
suggested increase of pay. passage and pensions. Allow me to state in all 
sincerity that I have had to study a great deal of literature about the Civil 
Services. I have had to study it very carefully when I had the honour of 
being called upon to give evidence by the Madras Government before the 
Islington Commission. In my own profevssional career as a journalist and 
publisher I have had to study the pronouncements of not one or two but of 
many distinguished Indians who have helped to make this nation better than 
it was and some of whom are still with us. Allo%v me also to state that for 
several years as a member of the Madras Corporation which has always been 
presided over by civilians, and in my capacity as member of several com- 
mittees, in which I have served along wdth civilians I have had opportunities 
to watch their work. Let me state unhesitatingly -without any reserve that 
I have always been struck by their high standard of duty, by their integrity 
and sense of discipline and their ivillingness to adapt themselves to altered 
circumstances. All this I grant. But when I say all this allow me to state 
also that in the opinion of many of my countrymen, an opinion which was 
supported by the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett the other day, the Civil 
Service is a highly paid Service. It is a very unique Service, unique in charac- 
ter, unique in policy, unique in its unparalleled devotion to duty but unique 
also in the very high scale of salaries which its members get as compared with 
Services in other parts of the world. Let me also state that it is not a view 
which I am propounding for the first time, I am one of those w^ho have pub- 
licly and privately protested against the attempts made by the Ministers, 
many of them Moderates, who insisted upon getting equal salaries with 
Executive Councillors. Let me tell my Honourable friend, Sir Arthur Eroom, 
that the view I have consistently held is that Indian Ministers, once they got 
the right of equal status with Members of the Executive Council, had no 
right to demand the same salary; because from the time of the, venerable 
Dadabhoy Naoroji, we have always said that our services were costly, that 
India is poor and cannot afford to pay. such high salaries ; and I am proud 
to say after sticking to a very unfortunate point of view for sometime that some 
Ministers in the Provinces have practically agreed to take less pay than before. 

The PIonoxjbable Sm AETHUE FROOM : I never drew any comparison 
between the salaries of Ministers and the salaries of Members of the Executive 
Council. 

The Honourable Mr. G. A. NATESAH : My point is to show that 
when all is said and done the salaries here are fairly high now and they should 
not be increased without regard to the actual condition of Indian finances and 
that it is a view which I am not holding now after the presentation of the Lee 
Commission Eeport but long before I saw the Eeport. Long before this 
Report I and some of my friends have been protesting that Indian Ministers 
ought not to get the same salaries as Executive Council Members, and for nearly 
half a century we have been saying that the salaries are high. 

Sir, to sum up the popular view, I quote some extracts here : 

. “The Indian Civil Service and all the cognate services are very highly paid.’* 

“Old times have changed, and the time is come when the salaries should be 
with reference to the market rate prevailing all over the*worid/’ 
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There should be no more agreements and covenants. These covenants are most 
burdensome; they bring in their train costly furlough allowances, pensions, and a lot of 
other charges. All these must be abolished.*’ 

India wants efficient but less costly service from an^’’ place in the world.” 

“ If impartially con,sidered, the Government of India ought to pay no heed to the 
recommendations made by the Public Service Commission, that about a crore of rupees 
at this juncture should be added to the burdens of the tax-payers.” 

Sir, these observations were made seven years ago, in 1917, at the time a 
Resolution was moved in the Viceroy’s Legislative Council by Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, and I believe the Honourable Mr. Sastri also took part 
in the discussion. Since then one crore has been added to the salaries of the All- 
India Services. There is not a nobler friend of British rule, nor a truer or 
warmer admirer of British character than the Honourable Sir Dinshaw Wacha, 
or one who is more in favour of law and order. These extracts are from a 
speech delivered by him, whose collected speeches it has been the privilege of 
my firm to publish. I admit since then certain difficulties have arisen. But 
let me state that in any attempt to ask us to agree to an increase of pay, pensions, 
passages, etc., your claims to relief are sternly limited by the low condition ^ 
of our finances. The Honourable the Finance Secretary has often told us 
that the present condition of Indian finance is not sound. {The Honovrable 
Mr. A. 0. MeWatters : I don’t think I said that). I will put it another way. 
We are in the circumstances in wdiich extraordinary difficulty has been felt in 
making both ends of our Budget meet. 

Now, I come again to the question of calculation. It has been estinmed 
that the cost is about one and one-fourth crores, with regard to pay, pensions and 
other things, and kindly remember that this is limited to the All-India Services. 
But what about the others ? We had an authoritative statement from Sir 
Basil Blackett that already there is a proposal for increase of pay for Army 
officers. Could this House appear to treat one set of Services one way and 
another set of Services in another way ? What is to become of European 
officials in the Railway services when you take over the G. I. P. and E. I. 
Railways ? And may I ask if you have included the cost of special medical 
attendance which is one of the suggestions made by the Commission ? Have 
you included also the cost of house rent allowances which have been proposed ? 
May I ask further how would these new proposals affect the Budget for next 
year 1 

Despite all this, let me state that I am prepared, speaking for myself and 
I am sure there are others who will agree with me, if you put a proposition 
simply and purely by itself which says that we should vote something for the ■ 
relief of these Services we are prepared to vote for the same. As I said I have 
been on terms of intimate friendship with several Civilians. I am bouiad to 
say that I think the grievance is not universal. It is true of some Civilians 
who have their boys and girls to educate in England and who find it difficult 
to make both ends meet. Therefore, give an opportunity to me and to others 
who are similarly situated to consider that in order that we may vote upon 
the proposals separately and give relief to existing members of the Serv'ce 
only who are hard hit. But do not put a set of Resolutions tagged together 
and tell me that if you do violence to this part you will nullify the whole 
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thing, and that the whole stmctiire would go to pieces. Sir, it is not fair to 
myself nor to the Civil Services who have very naturally the right to expect 
reiiei I am glad that already the Honourable tlie Home Member Ims said 
elsewhere and my Honourable friend, Mr. Crerar said here, that in the case 
of officials drawing a salary of over Rs. 3,000 you would not give increased 
salaries. That only shows that even in these recommendations you can do 
violence to one portion without nullifying the rest. I have no doubt as to the 
result of this debate here and also of the voting. But I do ask in all earnestness, 
just as the Government of India have very carefully scrutinised these proposals 
—and I find at least one of these proposals could not be put before the A ssembly 
and its support or the support of the people of India asked for it, they ought 
to scrutinise again every other proposal despite the fact that these ])ropof:'als 
en bloc may be carried in this House,. May I also ])oint out that it has been the 
pride and the very just pride of the Civil Service — that the Civil Service here are 
the trustees of tlie people of India. I ask you and I appeal to you — I will not 
be silly or adopt the tone of a non-official member of tiie European mercantile 
community, who said elsew^here that they \vould withdraw all support from 
Government — and that they will cause them trouble if all these proposals are 
^ not carried en bloc — I venture to adopt the more humble tone of a loyal citizen 
and to ask you to remember that you are the trustees of the people of India, 
and to remember the responsibilities and solenm obligations which trusteeship 
inevitably carries with it in every part of the world. 

Hu Excellency the COMMANDER-in-CHIEP : Sir, it is with the 
greatest diffidence that I, a soldier, and only a very temporary member of 
Government, venture to address this House on this subject. I only do so 
because after many years’ service in India, the land of my birth, I feel that 
I should say a word or two regarding the affection and regard which I have 
for India and I also feel that from the somewhat detached point of view^ of a 
soldier I may be able to speak in an unbiassed manner regarding tlie work 
done by those great Services regarding whom the Lee Commission has just 
reported. 

I would like to begin by saying how very touched indeed I was at the wel- 
come which I received on the first day L entered this Chamber and by the 
receipt of a letter written by one who, I imagine, is possibly one of the oldest, 
certainly in years, of my fellow members, for he tells me that he has been a 
lawyer for 46 years. The Honourable Mr. Karandikar very kindly wrote 
to me, and in doing so referred to the respect and regard, indeed affection, he 
had had for a member of the Bombay Civil Service who served for 40 yeais 
in that Presidency, a name, he told me, which was still after many years a 
household word. That civil servant was my father and I only mention the 
fact to show the traditions in which I have been brought up, traditiom wdiicli 
have been with me from the date of my birth down in the Mahratta country. 
And with those traditions it is surely only natural that I should be very jealous 
of the good name of India and anxious to do all I can to help her and her 
people. As regards the Lee Commission Report, the only point which really 
affects me personally, as Member in charge of the Army Department* is that in 
connection with the Medical Service. These have been already fully ex- 
plained by my Honourable and learned friend Sir Narasimha Sarma in another 
nlace, while in another place detais given regarding the effect on the 
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military Medical Services. T think it will probably be patent to all that the 
recommendations^ as far as the military portion of the medical ser%dce was con- 
cerned, was really beyond the terms of the Royal Commission. The Govern- 
ment of India have tlierefore decided to put them entirely aside for tlie pre- 
sent, and not to consider them in connection with the remainder of the Lee 
Conunission Report. I can only assure alt Honourable Members of this House 
that if they have any recommendations to make regardi ng this subject thf se will 
receive tlie Ml consideration of Government. Sir, it has oemi recognised by all 
civilised Governments that it is essential to keep up a war reserv<; for medical 
service, and it has also been recognised that that war reserve must be taken 
from the ranks of civil practitioners. The actual form of that war reserve 
has not yet been decided. 

Talking about the medical service, I am rather reminded of a passage in a 
despatch I happened to come across the other day. It was a despatch of the 
Government of India on the termination of our first expedition to Burma in 
1811. That despatch finished up with the curious and cryptic sentence 
** though there were 38 doctors yet there were only 20 deaths.” It rather 
struck me that the Government of the day took strong exception to the fact 
that the troops had not consented to die in proportion to the number of medical 
officers with the expedition. When I listened to a speech in another place 
1 could not help thinking that possibly one of the Members was actuated by 
the same feelings and that he resented the fact that a very large number of 
beds in both our British and Indian hospitals were iintenanted. ' I may mention, 
incidentally, that the number of these beds is being greatly reduced. But it 
seemed possible that this Honourable Member would have been content 
had all these beds been full. Surely those empty beds are the very greatest 
tribute that can possibly be paid to the efficiency of our medical service* 
Sir, I expect that many Honourable Members of this Council took the opportu- 
nity, as I did, of attending in another place last week and listening to the words 
of wisdom which we then heard. I heard a reference in moving terms to the 
disappointment felt by a hypothetical gentleman who had hoped for a ride 
on a magnificent and high spirited horse, only to find that he was sitting 
on a hollow wooden horse and moreover fastened down by a steel frame work. 
I should have felt sorry for his disappointment but for the fact that a story 
happened to come to my mind, which an Irish friend told me about an uncle of 
his. Passing through the streets of Dublin he saw an advertisement offering 
a reward of £5 to anyone who could sit on a certain fnechanical horse for five 
minutes. The uncle was at once persuaded to try his luck on that mechanical 
horse. Being the rider he was, he sat the horse with success for four minutes, 
but as the story was told to me, during the last minute the horse began to buck, 
bound, plunge and kick with terrible results — (I am sorry I caniiot vouch for 
the truth of this story) ; but as told me the result, was so appalling in the very 
last minute that in the words of the narrator, '‘the horse kicked himself inside 
out, and I have never seen my uncle since ! ” 

Well, Sir, when I thought of that I could not help thinking to myself how 
extraordinarily fortunate was the gentleman we heard of in the other place, who 
was still comfoitably seated on his wbodien horse, thanks to that honest steel 
frame, which kept him in his place, till he had learnt to have a really fii'm seat in 
the saddle and be able to ride by himseif, I trust the people of India will never 

Ja5PIF 
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forget or despise that framework which, has done so much for them in past 
generations. 

But, Sir, listening to’some of those speeches, I wondered whether I \Yas in 
a dream wdien I heard an Honourable Member contrasting what he described 
as the present poverty and misery of this country compared to the prosperity, 
happiness and well-being in times gone by before men of the British race 
came out here to help in carrying on the government of this country. In 
my miners eye, I could see hordes of Afghans and Mongols sweeping down in 
their invasions over the North-West Frontier, leaving beliind them devastated 
cities and whole tribes of people wiped oif from the face of the earth. I saw 
before me Nadir Shah the Persian sacking Delhi, and that the beautiful 
city being given over to murder and rapine and plunder for days. I could see 
the armies of the Malirattas — of the Peshawa, of Scindia, Blionsla an-vl Ilolkar, 
followed by swarms of Piiidaris, sweeping over India and sparing none. I 
saw before me the gaunt spectres of famine and pestilence sweeping througli ihe 
country with no hand to stay their progress. You have only to march, as I 
have done, through Central India, Rajputana, the Deccan and elsewliere 
to come across what were evidently once magnificent cities but are now in 
decay and ruin — because either they were overthrown by a merciless enemy 
or destroyed by the ruthless ravages of pestilence and famine wliich swept 
through them when no one was mlling or able to give a helping hand. And 
when one comes to think of that and compare it with the preseiit state of 
affairs one realises how extraordinarily easy it must be for one wlio has no 
knowledge of the past, to have his point of perspective obliterated and liis 
sense of proportion entirely gone. But, Sir, when I heard the dangers, poverty 
and misery of those days contrasted as happy with the present, I really won- 
dered whether the speaker meant all he saicl. Think of the present state of 
things in comparison to that -which I have just described. Think of India 
covered from north to south and east to west with her lines of railways, her 
telegraphs, her roads and life-giving canals. Let ns realise how during the 
last 60 years everyone has been able to go al^ut in perfect safety and so<niriiA’, 
how everyone who wishes to sow his fields can do so in the certainty that he will 
reap them in due course. Let us realise that traders have been aide to carry on 
their business with safety ; hospitals have been established, education has been 
spread and famines have been provided for and their effects minimised as far as 
they humanly can be. And, Sir, I would ask who has been responsible for this 
great change which has come over the country ? Personally I have no 
hesitation in saying that the greater part of the responsibility for that lies 
upon the shoulders of the Service whose position is now being discussed, 
I have no hesitation in saying that after 40 years’ experience of them— and j 
will add that there is no Service in the world which contains anything like the 
same number of loyal, efficient and devoted men— men who time after time 
have sacrificed their lives and are still prepared to sacrifice their lives for the 
sake of India and its people. Thave seen them working away through the hot 
weather, absolutely alone, rightofii of publie ken— working entirely for the good 
of those whose destinies have b^n J^laced in their hands— %voridng through 
epidemics of cholera and plague, -with, ipip fjiought of themselves, and no thought 
of reward or recognition, and doing their utmost to prevent^ — very often with 
success— anything like oonoi^ttiid'tdistur^ but when such have un- 
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fortunately broken out, I liave seen tliem dealing witli sucli, witJi^ 
determination and very often at great personal danger. It may be quite 
impossible to estimate tlie nuniber of lives and tbe enormous amount of 
property whicli lias been saved by tliese officers on sucb occasions. Personally, 
Sir, I have never quite liked to regard the Services as a steel frame — solid, 
efficient framework though they are : I have rather regarded them as the 
cement which has bound India together ; and I for one think that without 
it India could never have reached the stage to which she has now come. 
Think of India in days gone by. The India of those days was a conglomeration 
of nations — Pathans, Sikhs, Piinjabis,: Mah^ Rajputs, Tamils, Scindis, 
Bengalis, Burmese and goodness knows how many other races. They have 
been bound together into one solid nation by, as I say, the cement oi the 
Imperial Services. I appeal to the Members of this House to remember 
what those Services have meant not only to India’s past, but what they mean to 
India’s future. And remember too that the members of those Services have 
loyally accepted and will carry out the promises held out to India under the 
Government of India Act of 1919 ; that they are doing, and that they will continue 
to do, their duty in helping India towards that state of self-government which 
has been promised by the British Parliament. I entirely associate myself 
with my Honourable friend and Colleague Sir Muhammad Shafi in what he said 
on the subject of Ma-hap ” government, but from my personal observations in 
villages I still believe there are an enormous number of those who are really 
thankful for the help, sympathy and kindness of those British officers who 
come to them in the guise of Ma-hap. I am certain there are many who will 
confirm me in that ; the time may come when they will not be regarded in 
that respect, but I honestly believe at the present moment, if the British 
officer were to withdraw from his role of Ma-hap^ the act would not only be 
regarded as the greatest unkiudness but also as a great betrayal on the part 
of those whom the people of the country have learn not only to trust but to 
love. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I should like to know what the 
wish of the House is about coming to a decision on the amendment before it. 
The speeches to which we have been listening have been gradually drifting 
away from the main object of the amendment to the Resolution itself. If it is 
the pleasure of the House we might, I suggest, deal before wc adjourn this 
evening with the two dilatory amendments. In that ease the amendment of 
Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary should be put to the vote now. Is tlmt the 
pleasure of the House ? 

(The House signified its assent.) 

To the Resolution moved by the Honourable Mr. Crerar the following 
amendment has been proposed : ■ 

That alter the words * This. Cotincil recommends to the Governor Ceriera! * the fol- 
lowing words be substituted : 

^ That it be represented to the Right Honourable the Secretary of State for India 
that pending theinqumes about Reforms and action that may he tahen there 
on, it is not. desirabie to give ' etfeet- to tha recommendations of the Lee 
Commission 
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The question I have” to put is that that amendment be made. 

The motion was negatived. 

The Honourable the PEESIDENT : I now call on the Honourable 
Mr. Karandikar to move formallj?' his amendment. If there are anv remarks 
he wishes to make tjhey must be strictly limited to the subject of the amend- 
ment ; and any remarks thereafter will be similarly limited. 

The Honourable Mr, R. P, KAEANDIKAE. : Sir, the amendment 
which stands in my name and Vvhieh I have formally to read is this : 

“ Tiiat for the original Resolution the follo^’i’ing be substituted, namely : 

‘This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that the several 
recommendations of the Lee Commission be referred to a Committee of both 
Houses, of which ten will be non-ofificial elected Members of the Assembly 
and five of the non-official elected Members of the Council of State, all tlie 
fifteen being elected by the two Houses respectively, forcoiisidciatiun and 
report after review of ail matters availed of by the Lee Commission and all 
such other matter, documentary and oral, as they in their discretion deem it 
necessary to call for, and, in the event of their favouring any of the recom- 
mendations, for an expression of their opinion as to how the extra cost 
due to such recommendations is to be met out of the public revenue, and that 
this report be due by the end of 1924. 

(2) That until such report is further considered by both Houses, no action affecting 

the finances of the country be taken on the Lee Commission. 

(3) That it is open to the Committee so appointed to make any other suggestVns 

which in the interests of the ideal of self-government accepted for India they 
deem it desirable to make. 

(4) That the Committee do appoint their owm chairman and their owm officers 

and that as a temporary measure and until such appointment the Secretary 
of the Legislative Department be the Secretary of such Committee h*’ 

Bearing in mind the observation from the Chair I shall limit my remarks and 
merely refer to the sentiments that have prompted me to stand up and move 
this amendment. Honourable Members have just heard from His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief in how high esteem I do hold and did liold at one time 
members belonging to the Civil Service, especially those tliat belong, to the 
judicial side to which’ Mr. Justice Bird wood had the honour to belong and 
Honourable Members will realise that I would be the last man to say anything 
in disparagement of the work done by the. Civil Services generally : it is from 
the point of view that any vote on this Eesolution should carry real weight 
that I am moving this amendment. Here I am reminded of what Sir Malcolm 
Hailey said in the other place when the discussion took place about the adjourn- 
ment of the House and when he was asked as to how any committee appointed 
by the Government of India on such a matter could not have carried weight 
and why a Eoyal Commission was needed. Sir Malcolm Hailey then pointed 
out that no committee appointed by the Government of India could have 
carried as much weight in England with the British people, who have to be 
satisfied, that the recommendations emanated from the highest source such 
as a Eoyal Commission.^ I am anxious that no recommendation that might 
go; from this House should fall flat ; and I am anxious that there must be a full 
and thorough inquiry satisfying all it may concern, and therefore I suggest a 
Committee, to go into the matter fully^ and this caii only be done by associating 
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Members of this House with Members of the other House ; and though the other 

House, if my memory is light, did not mention Members of this House in the 
committee proposed there, I am willing to have a joint committee of both 
Houses in order that we might have all the importance attached to such a 
Resolution in consequence of what we may do. My anxiety is also that the 
matter should be considered as quickly as possible. I am not willing to defer 
the matter until the result of the Reforms Committee is out. The Reforms 
Committee, I am told, will be sitting in October. If it does, well and 
good. But if it did not I am anxious that this inquiry should be pushed 
on and that the public should be satisfied as to the iiiatter on which the^^^ 
Lee Commission made their recommendations. As yet it is a sealed Book. 

I really do not like that idea — -that there should be no evidence 
behre the public to sustain the recommendations of the Lee Commis- 
sion. There must be an endeavour made to place all the matters before the 
public so that a full judgment may be assured. It is from this point of view 
that I am making this recommendation in my amendment. I have also 
endeavoured in the third clause to make it possible for any other recommenda- 
tion to be made — with reference to the points »hat were discussed in connec- 
tion with self-government for India. This Committee will have to consider 
also Vvhetlier it is essentially necessary that the reserved subjects should be 
reserved for the reserved services and that those departments should be con- 
trolled by the Secretary of State, and whether the Public Services Commission 
which is likely to be brought into existence must be only the representative of 
the views of the Secretary of State, as the Lee Commission contemplate. The 
Public Services Commission would be appointed wholly by the Secretary of 
State ; its members cannot be chosen by any Assembly or Legislature ; the Lee 
Commission has made only a recommendation wdth reference to their nomi- 
nation. I submit that it is possible for the Committee I suggest to make some 
■ recommendations to Government in that matter also. I am not deterred by 
the fate of the amendment which has just been thrown out. The Government 
of India have been twice defeated, first when the adjournment was moved and 
second on the 12tli instant in the Assembly. Still they persist in bringing 
forward this Resolution here, and I therefore feel it necessary to submit this 
recommendation of mine as an amendment. 

The HonouRxIble Db. Mian Sm MUHAMMAD SHAFI Sir, I have 
only a few observations to make in connection with the Honourable 
Mr. Karaiidikai’s amendment. The House is aw^aie that the Royal Commission 
consisted of 8 members, 4 Euiopeans and 4 Indians. Of these 8 members, 5, 

a majority did not belong to any of the Imperial Services in India* 
Of the 3 Indians, Mr. Bhupendranath Basu is 'well known, I have no rloubt, 
to Honourable Members of this House as one who at one time was a 
leading figure ni the public life of this ccimtry and who spent a long number 
of years in the service of his motherland; The other, Mr. Samarth, was a 
Member of the other House, and a very leading Member, who always took an 
active part in the discussions upon public affairs which took place in the 
I.egishitive Assembly. The third member, Sir Muhammad Habibullah, was a 
member of the Bar who after^some years, of practice was appointed to a special 
post in Madras and. subsequently became a Member of the Executive Council 
there. The only Indian member out of the four members who was a member 
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of our services was Eai Bahadur Pundit Hari Kishen Kaul;one of the leading 
members of the Punjab Provincial ServiGeV Of the four luropean members 
two came cut from England, one a welhlmown authoiitj on GOiistitutiohal law 
and constitutional history and the otEer an e^j-Cabiriet Minister. There were 
only two Eiiro[)ean members of the Commission who belonged to the Services, 
one to the Indian Civil Service and one to the Indian Police Service. That was 
the constitution of this Commission. The Commission travelled all over India 
and held inquiries into the questions which had been referred] to them. My 
Honourable friend, Mr. Earandilcar, complained in his speech this morning 
that their inquiries were one-sided, that the popular view was not placed before 
them, and in consequence their Report cannot carry such weight as it would 
have carried had both sides of the case been represented to them. Well, Sir, 
whose fault was it that the popular view was not represented to this Com- 
mission? Unfortunately, the popular leaders decided upon ‘ boycotting the 
Commission, and the result was that they did not place their view of the matter 
before it. But it must not be forgo tt:m that there were two popular leaders on 
the Commission itself, Mr. Bhupendranath Basu and Mr. Samarth, and in 
consequence they were well able to place the popular view before the body of 
which they were members. And I have no doubt that it was as a result of their 
advocacy of the popular view that all this provincialisation of the Services 
operating in the transferred field and the greater Indianisation of the All-India 
Services has been advocated by the Lee Commission. Therefore, it seems to me 
that the reference of all these matters again to a Committee of the two Houses 
will serve no useful purpose and will merely delay decision upon the problems 
which were referred to the Commission. And after all, there have been two full 
dress debates, one in the other House and again one here to-day, when Honour- 
able Members have had full opportunity of expressing their views and of ad- 
vising the Secretary of State with ref erence to what the right position in this 
matter is. Where is then the necessity of postponing decision by referring this 
question again to a Committee of the two Houses ? No useful purpose will 
really be served by this reference to a Committee consisting of non-officials 
and officials. The Royal Commission itself consisted of officials and non- 
officials and in consequence a second reference to another committee will not 
bring about any practical results. And I am afraid the amendment moved by 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Karandikar, will create a position of difficulty, for 
one of the two Houses of Legislature because in view of what has been said and 
in view of the pronouncements made, really they would have to face a very 
difficult position indeed by coming on to this Joint Committee and then svrallow- 
ing what they have hitherto said. Therefore, I think, from all points of view 
really it would be best if my Honourable friend were to withdraw his amend- 
ment. 

The Honoxieable Sie MANECKJI DADABHOY (Central Provinces: 
General) : Sir, I object to this amendment from another point of view. 
This amendment is of a peculiar character. It wants a Committee of both 
Houses to sit in judgment on the Report of the Lee Commission, and as such 
the proposal to my mind is simply ridiculous. 

,.y The Homoueable Be. Sie DEYA'PRASAJD SARVADHIK^RY : That 
is what we are doing now. 
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■ ■ The'' HoisfoxTEABEE: Sib ■ MANECKJI DADABHOY : Ko,; we are not doing 
tliat now. What does this amendment ask ? That 10 elected members of 
that House associated with 5 elected members of this House should sit together 
and consider the Report and call for all documentary, oral and other evidence 
as they think fit and make any fresh proposals they deem proper. In the 
sub-clauses to this amendment the widest possible powers are allowed to this 
Committee. How, Sir, does my Honourable friend seriously intend that the 
country should spend another five lakhs of rupees and that what the Lee 
Commission did by way of thorough investigation should be repeated by this 
Committee ? Is there any man in this Council w^ho wmiild attach more 
•weight in such administrative matters to the conclusions of amateur politi- 
cians who never had any administrative knowdedge or experience ? Is this 
Council to be guided by the views of pohticians wPo had no administrative 
training in big matters involving the administration of the country and the 
welfare of one-fifth of the human race ? 

The Honoubable Mb. R. P. KARANDIKAR : We will have the 
Honourable Member himself. 

The ITonoubable Sib MANECKJI DADABHOY : I submit theVopo- 
sal is one which does not ap[)eal to me. It is, in the first instance, impossible 
for this body, constituted as it would be, to come to any decision. On that 
body who would be elected ? On that body elected Members mostly will 
be representatives who have shown great bias and prejudice against this 
Report and who have refused to discuss and debate the Report from the 
standpoint of the materials that are embodied in the Report. Is that body 
likety to come to a decision worthy of the importance of the subject ? I 
do not believe at all that there will be any unanimity in that Committee. 
Public money and public time will be wasted if this suggestion is accepted. 
I therefore request the House to reject the amendment if my Honourable 
friend does not agree to withdraw it. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The motion now before the 
HoUvse is : 

“ That for the Resoiution proposed by the Honourable Mr. Crerar the words si&t out in 
the amendment moved by the Honourable Mr. Karaiidikar be substituted.” 

The question I have to put is that that amendment be made. 

The motion was negatived. 


- The Honourable Mr, G. S. KHAPARDl (Berar: Nominated Non^ 
official) ; Sir, I beg to move : . , . ^ 

{a) That lor the words and figures imm ^'(I) that the foiiowing reeommendatio 
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of the Royal Commission ’ down to the end oi paragraph (1) (6), the following be sub- 
stituted, namely : — 

(i) That in modification of the recommendations of the Royal Commission on the 
Superior Civil Services in India on the subject of the recruitment and contro 1 
of the All-India Services, the following propositions be adopted, namely ; — 

(a) That every Alb India Service, w'hether operating in the reserved or in the 
transferred field, should, so far as future recruits are concerned, be appoint- 
ed and controlled by Local Governments ; 

(h) Thai recruitment for the Alb India Services be so conducted as to produce 
at the earliest possible moment not exceeding ten years, a proportion of 
Indians to Europeans in each such sarvicein the ratio of 75 to 25 per cent. 

(6) That sub-paragraph. ** 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Honourable Member should 
not move his clause (5) at the present stage. 

The Honourable Mr. G, S. KHAPAEDE : In dealing with the amend- 
ments I take it for granted, and hope that the Honourable Members also will 
do so, ifemeiy, that the Lee Commission was very well composed, that is to say, 
its personnel was unexceptionable. Its recommendations are also unanimously 
arrived at, and that both these facts deserve our respect, and we have got to 
treat them with as much deference as we can. Well, arising out of that circum- 
stance is a circumstance which I wish to mention specially, namely, they being 
eomposed of men of great eminence according to our Hindu ideas they were as 
Brahmins are the best of men. Well, these are the Brahmins of the wdiole 
British Empire and such men wore sitting together on this Lee Commission. 
But like Brahmins — the Brahmins are fond of the caste system — and these being 
the Bxalimins, they are also fond of the caste system, and they introduced it here. 
Brahmins are divided into two parts, which are called Panch Gaud and Panch 
Saraswat. So they divided the wdiole Service into two parts, one having a 
domicile in England and another having a domicile in India. Two Brah- 
mins of two castes : they met together— that is the beauty of our Plindu 
religion, and it is this that it fits in anywhere. Having made that distinction, 
they then went on to consider all the matters that were laid before them*- in 
fact it was only one, as will be seen from the earlier part of their Report and the 
history given there I am not going to mention the rest but only one |>art of it, 
namely, the Macdonald Committee. They recommended that the in(|uiry 
should be into the case of all the Services and into all the reforms that ha^^e 
been introduced, and the adjustment of both ; there ■were three subjects, the 
Services, the Legislature, and -^he interaction between them, and all these w^ere 
to be considered. Well, this was a large problem, or, popularly speaking, a 
large fish, and some xvould like at once to roast and fry the wrhole fish, and 
others would like to divide it into two parts and take each part and make it. into 
a kind of pastry or some other thing — the Government chose that tliey 
should not take the whole problem, at once, and they appointed ibis Lee Com- 
mission toftake only one part, namely, the Services— not all the Services, only 
the head of that part. They wumt to cook' each separately. One may not 
object to that, as a matter of opinion I may differ, hut smil there it is. So 
I am now confining myself to th^t. part j Well, how about this Commission 1 
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I have praised them, I admit that they were verj good men, I admit they work- 
ed conscientiously and in the best manner, but, as I said, defects crept in be- 
cause of their being regarded as Brahmins, as they divided the Services into 
two parts, namely, those having, if you choose to call it, a non-Indian domicile 
or European domicile, and the other having an Indian domicile. These are two 
castes, not t^Yo races — do not want to deal with the racial point at all. Tt is 
a caste business. Well, proceeding to that, they eonfinecl themselves to the 
All-India Services, and only incidentally mentioned the others. That is their 
way. First, there are the Brahmins, then the Khatriyas, then you get the 
Vaishyas, which is the ordinary serving class, and then the Sudras, the servants. 
They omit the Khatriyas, they omit the Vaishyas and for the present purposes 
also the Sudra class, and only deal with the Brahmin caste. In making these 
recommendations they came to the conclusion that in the first year there would 
be an increase of cost. Well speaking in round figures in the beginning the costs 
come to something like Es. 96 lakhs, and then they go on until the}^ increase to 
nearly Es. 1-| crores, and then they begin a decline and then go back — I do not 
know whether they fall to zero — ^but I suppose it will go back to 96 lakhs. Where 
is the money to come from ? They did not consider that question at all. With 
all due respect to this Commission, they never devoted their attention to find- 
ing out as to how the increase is to be provided for. That is one of the Brah- 
min’s faults. Then the other thing is that they did not explore any part of the 
subject so as to find out whether reductions in any direction were possible. 
That I find was a great defect ; and it is no use talking of a defect ^\itllout 
supplying the remedy, because I am not a des ructive critic,! am what you 
may call a constructive critic. So l went about to seek a remedy and I 
•said, let us see. There is a schedule of what we used to call listed appoint- 
ments, they are mentioned, and they are to be given only to members of the 
Indian Civil Service. Well I find that had these eminent Brahmins looked 
into that, they would have discovered that there were some fields 
from which this highest Seiwdce is, so to say, excluded, or rather what I say is 
that they should not be employed m those posts at all. There is a list given, 

I do not think I need give it, everybody is familiar with it. You will find 
the subject of Education not mentioned in that list. Similarly, commerce 
is not mentioned there ; also finance is not mentioned there. Now we find 


the members of this highest Service employed in various posts, these highly- 
trained, most intelligent, carefully selected and nicely and most carefuliy 
brought up, — how are they employed in^ India ? They do not confine them- 
selves to their proper sphere, and so w’'e find, one of tliese civil servants 
a very nice, a very able man, superintending a printing press. This I. C. S. 
gentleman was selected with great care, was brought up with great care, 
trained with great care, to industrial 'work and he is employed in looking 
after the printing press. I say this is bad. Then I find that another liigliiy 
educated, most nicely brought up member of the Ser\uce is put on telegraph 
duty, post office duty. I think this is rather a bad thing to do. Even in the 
matter of finance, I suppose my Honourable Colleagues will agree with me, 
that finance is a technical subject and it requires a long preparation to attain 
eminence ; so that in that department there should be what are called char- 
tered accountants and .people who have made it' the business of their life to 
master all the details of it. We could employ one of them ; what do we do t 
' hmm . "iA 
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We bring out tbese carefiilly selected I. C. S. gentlemen, tlien we give them 
a training in inmance. First we put them on to district duties and them 
acquire some knowledge of the country and then we carefully draft the most 
intelligent of them into the Finance Department, train them there and then 
bring them to the Secretariat here and they get more training and then they 
become Finance Members. There is nothing to be objected to, so far as I 
can vsee. Some of the best fiaanciers in the world have been produced by 
Civil Service training in that way. The last I met, I suppose ail of us remem- 
ber, was Sir William Meyer, one of the greatest financiers. The reason is 
that these are carefully selected people and you can teach them almost 
anything you like. There is no trouble about it. But in spite of all that, 
I tiiink that this is a branch for which the general public also train its people 
as chartered accountants, as financiers. I do not see why our highly trained 
Civil Servants should be put to this business of finance when we can get an 
expert financier ready made in the market. As a matter of fact, the 
Government of India themselves recognise it, and now lye have our Finance 
Member, specially brought out from England, a very able person, a very good 
man and all the rest of it. Had this Lee Commission looked about this 
business and seen whether these highly trained persons are necessary or 
whether they can be spared, I think they would have found that there are a 
good number of places from which they could have been spared, and to that 
extent, the cadre could be reduced ; and the expenditure in bringing them up 
and training them and other things might have been saved. So, that would be 
one source from which this additional cost could be met. They could have 
explored these thiugs to secure more revenue or rather to husband the 
revenue wbich they already have. The Brahmins are notoriously extra- 
vagant and so are these people. But if you husband your resources and 
manage your gift and use it properly, you can make a decent Living out of it. 
If you reduce the cadre and do not employ them on business not strictly assigned 
to them, then you would probably find more funds left than there would 
otherwise be. I did not mention one departineut and I wish to mention 
it now, and that is the judicial department. According to the schedule, 
the posts of District Judges and District Magistrates are reserved for the 
Civil Service. It might be that in those days wiien tin’s KService was created, 
there was not a large class of pleaders. There was not a large class of what 
you Call professional men ; and in those days it was perhaps necessary to bring 
men and train them in l-iie judicial department. But now the Bar has becoine 
overcrowded. I read an article in the Times of India which says that 
pleaders are increasing and litigation is going down. I suppose niy Honour- 
able Colleagues will agree that Indians practising at the Bar have a special 
ambition. They talk of having an Indian Bar, having Indian Inns of 
Court, and Benchers and all appliances of control. There is a Bill coming 
up I believe ; at least it is talked about. Novr, in Great Britain, the judi- 
ciary is entirely taken from people in the profession. Practising barristers 
rise to eminence, become King’s Counsel and in course of time they occupy 
selected higher judicial appointments, also the lower judicial appointments, 
namely, County Court Judges and Magistrates. If we could, therefore, 
spare our Indian Civil Service, from "gqing into these |udicial appointments, 
It would be a matter of very .great’ importance and aifect much saving. If 
■»- dftusirtment of administration, it is in 
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tie judicml department. I conld give you illustrious names from Calcutta, 
and tie Urited Provinces, illustrious names even from tie Central Provinces, 
I tlinky and Madras, and so on. Tlese people lave filled lonourable judicial 
positions with great distinction and some of them have retired with long 
titles. Tlierefordj, I say now that the circumstances have changed, kindly 
take the judiciary also out of the sphere of the Civil Service. You can then 
reduce the cadre, and save the expenses of preparation, training, and ail the 
rest of it, and in that way you save. You also save in another direction. Take 
them away from these technical posts, then these technical appointments will 
easily admit of being filled up, so to say, by a system of contract, just as we have 
got a Finance Member for five years on a certain pay. He goes awaj^ after 
that period and he does not claim pension. You then get another expert. The 
same is the case with the Department of Commerce. I do not mean to reflect 
at all on the Civil Service. They have done very well even as commercial men^ 
but still I say that these are technical appointments and should go to the persons 
of the profession. Many of the minor departments can go to men in the profes- 
sion and thus expenditure can be saved. Of course yon will have to reduce 
the cadre, but that does not matter. The remaining persons will be very 
happy and we shall be very glad to give them all that they want. A discon- 
tented service is a great misfortune. I want that the Service should be 
thoroughlj:^ contented. In fact, I %vanteach individual member of it to feel 
that he is very well looked after and he should not want to go out of India. I 
should like them to settle down here. I w-ant to make their lives ver}^ kappy. 
In that \vay you see that I am not unkind to them at all. In fact, I want 
to extend their sphere of action in another direction. In England, there is ^vhat 
is called a Parliamentary Secretariat. I suppose the time has coine when we 
should have in India also a Parliamentary Secretariat, wdiere these higlily trained 
members will be highly useful. I thus provide for them another department in 
which they can be employed. So, I say there should be this exploration. 
Have you seen how a lioiiseL older acts ? I found I had two thread ceremonies- 
and one marriage to do and it required so many thousand rupees, and I had not 
the money. I found that the best course was not to have a new coat but to 
go on. wdth the old coat for one more year, not to bu;r a horse, but to go on with 
what I had. In the same -way had the gentlemen of the Lee Commission done 
so and explored these things, this difficulty of 1 J erores would not have appeared 
so terrible as it appears now, and no new or additional taxation would be 
required. All that money would have been provided for by exploration of 
possible savings. Another defect which I found and which I have mentioned 
is their caste distinction. They have tried to introduce the caste distinction 
in the Services. They say that gentlemen of non-Indian domicile should be 
provided with passages and with convenience of doctors and for remitting 
money. Their reasons for making these distinctions are not convincing. 
Take the cadre as it is now or as it was three or four years ago (because 
lately we have taken to examining people for the Civil Service in India too) ^ 
What was the state of things in the case of, an Indian wishing to enter the Hgher 
Civil KService ? He had to go to England,, join some college, live a few, years in 
England, and learn all the subjects he wanted to be examined in, and then he 
wentthroiigha very narrow door called competition, competitive examination. 
He, however,,. ..vrent there,„.orhis father'perhaps borrowed. in some .cases,,,, and... in. 
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other cases got money somMiow and he sent his son to England. He had t^ 
maintain his son for four or five years in England to be trained there. Supposing 
he passed, then he had to be kept there for another few years to learn riding, 
to go about, see people and make acquaintances, learn English life, and so forth, 
Then you bring him out here and send him into some district as a supernumerary. 
He has no particular duty to perform but tries to get generally acquainted with 
the people and see the country, and so forth. All this is done as training and 
that is all right. Why should he recuve less thm a civil servant with a 
non-Indian domicile '■ It is a general rule that everybody likes to educate hi> 
son at least as well as he himself lias been educated. Tliat isagoodideaand 
I accept it. Then, this Indian Civil Servant of the Indian domicile has got a 
son and generally he has many sons. He wants to bring them up in the same 
style as he was brought up. He was sent to England, so he has got to send his 
wife and his son to England. The wife and the son remain in Eiigland. The 
;Son attends the college and goes througli the whole training. The necessity 
:for him to send money to England is thus just the same as it is to the Indian 
j£)ivil Service officer with an English domicile. 

JSfow take the tpiestion of passage money. The Englishman must goHorne. 
It is his own country and therefore he likes to go there. The climate of England 
•suits him very well and he goes there to refresh his energy. This Englishman, 
when he goes to England, kills very many birds with one stone. He goes to 
his OTO country. That is very good. He sees his sous and looks after their 
'education. That is also very good. Supposing he is a J udge, lie goes and sees 
?some of the Judge’s Court. If he is an Engineer, then he goes to some Engiiiaerh 
place just to refresh his memory and keep himself in contact with the latest 
ideas on the subject and be as proficient as he can possibly be. That is all 
right. But the same necessity arises in the case of the Indian Ci\dl Ser^’-ant 
of Indian domicile. He wants to go to England to see any of his people 
there. He has to pay the same passage money. If he is in a profession, he 
also goes to the places of his profession and tries to increase his knowledge 
and keep up to date. So, the cases of both these officials are practically 
the same. In the case of an officer of an Indian domicile, however, the 
difference is that he not going to his own country but is talcing himself 
away from his country. That is the disadvantage in his case. Anyhow, the 
necessity of going over there and spending some money and the inconvenience 
caused thereby are common to both of them. The third distinction that 
the Lee Commission have made is rather amusing to me. They say that 
the officers with a European domicile want themselves to be treated by 
a European doctor when ill I said to myself that it was all right. But 
does noh ithe Indian wa^^t to be treated by an Indian doctor ? Personally 
I do not see wffiy a European should object to be treated by an Indian 
doctor. When Indians go to England they have to have English doctors. 
The Commissioners may say that the ladies of these European officers might 
object. Well, the women are always conservative, whether they are Indian 
or European. It is a matter of sentiment ■ The Indian I. M. S. doctor is 
trained in the same college as the European L'M. doctor, he has been to Eng- 
laiidj andbem verjr_ carefully examined, he -has- learnt all that medical science 
^eou|d teach, and tKeh he comesvoutfe India and diagnoses the diseases just as 
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well as r ny doctor with an English domicile can do. He prescribes the same medi- 
cines as a: e prescribed by European doctors. Supposing he prescribes quininey 
I do not think it will loie its property because the doctor who has prescribed it is 
an Indian doctor. In other words, quinine cannot have one effect if prescribed 
by an English doctor with an English domicile and another effect if prescribed 
by an Indian doctor with an Indian domicile. Such a thing is unknown. 

So, all these three reasons which have been advanced bj^ the Lee Com- 
mission people do not appear to me to be conclusive. I have, therefore, in 
my amendment proposed that these distinctions should be abolished. Both 
the Indians and the Europeans are members of the highest Indian Service 
and in their case no distinction should be made between the allowances, re- 
mittance concessions and other things that may be given to the European mem- 
bers of the Service. Then, we go a little bit further and we see. . . . . . 

The Honourable Dr. Mian Sir MUHAMMAD SHAFI (Law Member^ ; 
May I be permitted, Sir, to ask the Honourable Member where is that amend- 
ment that he is speaking of ? 

The Honourable Mr. G. S. KHAPAEDE : The reply is that this amend- 
ment is to be found in clause (a) of my amendment where I say : 

** That every- All- India Service, whether operating in the reserved or in the transferred 
iSeld, should, so far as future recruits are concerned, be appointed and controlled by Local 
Governments.” 

I maintain that the members of the highest Civil Services are included in 
the All-India Services. 

The Honourable the PEESIDENT : The Honourable Member is 
travelling very far from his amendment. I have not interrupted him so far, 
but I must remind him with regret that he has already exceeded his time limit. 
I would ask the Honourable Member to bring his remarks to a close. 

ThFw Honourable Mr. G. S. KHAPAEDE : I bow to the decision and I 
will close my remarks very shortly. I cnly want to raention the other heads 
about which I want to speak. I object to the Lee Commission’s Report ( n the 
ground that it is unbusinesslike. I do not know any other term. I believe 
" ur.businesslike ’ is not an offensive term. Therefore, I object to their Report. 

I want to proceed a little further and say that you should not make any 
distiiiciion between the members of the All-India Services. It does not 
matter whether they are Europeans or Indians. I want . to provide for that 
The principle of my amendment is that all these distinctions should be done 
away with. All the allowances, such as travelling allowance, etc., should be 
given cn the same scale to all of them, otherwise you cannot have a contented 
Service. All the existing rights of the members should be maintained. 

For the future entrants, however, ’I would say that they will have to 
come in under one condition which will be laid down hereafter by the Govern- 
ment cf India, I hopeyin consultation ■’with'ms.. Anyhow, there will be some 
condition laid down and everybody will then come in under that one 
cenditun. ' 
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Th^ third thing which I wish to bring in is that it can be ^aid against my 
amendment that if you want to do away with caste distinction, why do yom 
mention that the Indians must be 75 per cent, and the Europeans must be 2§ 
per cent. The reply 13 that this distinction -I have made has been declared by 
the 1917 declaration under which this Act of 1919 w^'as enacted and in which the 
words are '' increasing association.’’ I thought then, and I still think so now, 
that the w'ords ought to have been increasing assimilation.” But they would 
not agree to my 'word assimilation” and they said that it ought to be 
assceiation.” If the w'ord w^as assimilation ” then 1 shall not talk of 
percentages at all But since they talk of association ” and recommend in 
the case of some departments 50 and 50, in the case of others 25 and 75, etc., 
I have Ihouglit it proper to take a flat rate of 75 and 25. 

Another thing on which I will lay particular stress is that you slioiild give 
them increased pay and be done with them. But they say “ No.” If you 
give them an increase of Es. 100 per mensem they will spend it, but I 
“ why not compel them to contribute tovards the Provident Fund out of 
which they can borrow.” In that ease, the cjuestion of exchange wdii come up. 
Sometimes the exchange will be very low, then it wiil be profitable to give them 
in riipc es. So, I say it is better to give theni so much pay in sterling if you like, 
but give it to all entitled to it without making any distinctions. It will be easy 
to manage. It will not require an establishment to be kept up to administer 
the fund. Why not do it in this way '? I forgot to mention about the Ccm- 
missioners in Madras. Why cannot these appointments of Commission eis 
be abolished all over India ? They do not appear ^to have any special busi- 
ness, Howwer, that i>s a matter of small importance. It is only one of the 
ways of exploring how the cost can be reduced. 

The HoKOURAimE the PRESIDENT : My disinclination to stop the 
Honourable Member is as strong as ever, but iny duty compels me to do so. 
I must really ask him to draw his remarks to a close. 

The H 0 NOUKABJ.E Mr. G. S, KHAPAEDE : Very well. Sir, with 
these words I will bring my remarks to a close. 

The Hoxoxjeable Dr. Sir DIVA PRASAD SAEVADHIKARY (West 
Bengal : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, availing myself of tlie leave which 
you were good enough to give me yesterday, I propose to put before the House, 
necessarily in a modified form, the last part of my amendment as appearing 
in the A.genda, and the modification that T have, after consideration, adopted 
and submit for your consideration is that : 

“ Por {g^)'( 1} (5) the following words be substituted* 

/ That ail recruitment in England for the various Services I e for the picsent stoj f ed I” 

But I just want to say a few words in regard to what has fallen from my 
Honourable and esteemed friend the Honourable Mr. Khaparde. Like a 
good Brahmin he wants to see caste distinctions everywhere. That is the 
normal Bi:ahmin frame of mind — white or dark. I would like to ask him 
if he would like to see fairly early marriage introduced among 

^ ^ , The Hokotjuabee • the; PEISIDENT; r’ ' ; I 'hope the Honourable Member 
' ismot going to deal with the subject of :^rly;iharriage, . . _ ' 
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arises out of the remarks of the Honourable Member and the Lee Eecommend- 
ations as I will show in a minute. AVe have in these Recommendations a 
provision about certain concessions after five years of service. I appeal to 
all who know to say whether the marriage of young officers from England 
•as a matter of fact takes place at the end of five years or not. A young 
man coming out at the age of 21 does not marry at the age of 26. I ask 
whether on the merits therefore it would not be an advantage to put the begin-* 
ning of the concession period at the seventh or the eighth year of service, 
if there must be concessions, and not the fifth. Fully four or five lakhs of 
rupees would thus be saved to Indian revenue, and the desire to see early mar- 
riage promoted among the European members of the Services be gratified. 
As it is they would be £1 ,500 or thereabout > better off than the Indian Members 
at thi ' stage. My friend has referred to other Brahminical matters, one of 
which mayfivell be that arising out of image or idol worship. Those who know 
something of the worship of the Goddes^s Durga in Bengal know that she 
is ten-handed. The tradition according to the village grand dame is that 
when the eldest son, Ganesh the God of Wisdom, was ill-advised enough to 
seek matrimony, the Great Mother spread out ten hands, lest the daughter- 
in-law should come in and interfere with domestic arrangements and with 
these ten hands thrown out, she had spread out on a big plantain leaf a rich 
repast — her last square meal before the daughter-in-law’s advent. When 
Ganesh haj)pened to come back to get something he had forgotten and found 
the mother with ten hands, and ascertained the reason, he preferred to 
have the sare?-dressod and vermillion painted plantain tree as his vife. 
And is that %vhat is going to happen because under the Reforms Scheme 
a differ. nt set of things is likely to come and before the interfering pov/er 
arises, tne best that can be had out of the situation should be secured for 
and bv the outgoing power. The ten hands of the powerful Goddess coming 
out to guard against the likely interference of the daiighter-in- law would 
alarm even the God of Wisdom, nay the God of Valour who elected to 
xenm'n single. 

This brings me to the subj ect of my amendment. I brought out certain 
points yesterday in this concern and do not wish to Ia))our those. I shall 
restrict my observat'ons to day mainly to those I did not bring out yesterday. 
The reason why I want recruitment for the present to be stopped - I cannot 
expressly say for how long— lias to a certain extent been brought .put by niy 
friemb Jf the position is already difficult for those who are actually in service, 
because of the small instalment of Refer xs their successor’s position will be 
more difficult when more reforms and more real powers are given, when more 
subjects are transferred and on the whole a more complicated itate of things 
comes about, even if they had bargained for it. They should come with 
their eyes open, their minds absolutely clear, and know the terms uj.’on and 
work for wffiieh they have to come to India. We were told that recruitment 
is an organised matter and cannot be interfered with lightly, and that should 
we stop recTuitment even for a time, we are not likely to get the right kind of 
material when w^'e reopen recruitment. Wli-at we have been getting for the 
last four years in Eng’ and is certainly not the -type of men thstt we wantv We 
tad not a sufficient number of candidates,-.' whatever the reasons inay'be. We- 
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have to take all we caa get and supplement them by military recruits as we 
had to do in the near past. We do not get the pick of the men for reasons of 
uncertainty. I am fully convinced, when we have settled our domestic afiairs 
absolutely and to the satisfaction of the parties concerned, there will be no 
difficulty in getting the type of men we want. Other countries and, as I show^ed 
yesterday, other departments of life in this country have no difficulty. May 
I have your leave and that of the House to refer to three short paragraphs in 
an article by Lord Winterton in a recent number of the Asiatic Meview, 
where he deals with the question of recruitment elsewhere and the hardships 
of the services there and the possibilities. One extract is as follows : 

That hard work, difficult conditions and indifferent pay do not of themselves act as a 
deterrent to the Civil Service overseas is proved by the case of Africa.” 

So I take it that conditions of service cannot be more attractive in Africa, 
Bast, West or South, than they are even in uncivilised India. 

Then his Lordship says : 

I can scarcely conceive a harder life than that led^ say, by a British member of the 
Soudan Civil Service in the Equatorial Provinces.” 

The last paragraph that I shall quote is as follows : 

“ It must be remembered how small are the entrances to a livelihood open to the 
successful University man in the present time of world- wide trade depression, and though 
no one wishes to see men go into the Indian Civil Services because there is nothing else for 
them to do, it is legitimate to emphasise the fact that the war has made life in every pro- 
fession harder than easier.” 

Are we sure that middle class employment in England has been so satis** 
factorily settled that it will be difficult for us to get 45 British youths of the 
right t}q)e, or whatever number is fixed, which the Honourable the Home 
Member said elsewhere is annually absorbed by any mercantile firm 
in India. 

I submit therefore, Sir, that there is absolutely no ground for apprehen- 
sion that if, for a short time, recruitment is suspended for reasons that to us 
appear necessary, when the time comes for reopening recruitment, there will 
be any real difficulty. On the general question the mind of the House should 
be absoiul^ly clear that till matters have settled down, as a result of the 
Keforms Inquiry Committee, till we know where we are, we have need for 
taking what we can get nor r^glit to let people come in and be disgruntled more 
than ever. 

The Honourable Sie^ MANICKJI DADABHOY (Central Provinces : 
General): Sir, I rise to oppose both the amendments. I wish I could possibly 
accept the proposals enunciated by my friend Dr. Sarvadhikary. The argu- 
ments on which he has based his proposal, for the total stoppage of all recruit- 
ment seem to my mind not only unconvincing, but not feasible, and will, if put 
into practice, cause disastrous consequences. My Honourable friend has not 
realised the other side of the question. . ' 'BSs pnly ground, so far >s I have been 
'able to- ascertain. from, his speech^ isYhat''the;Refpm inquiry is pending, and 
’there may be a change in the constitution hereafter .'And it would not be fair %o 
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Bew recruits from that point of view, and it would be better to stop recruit'- 
ment till conditions shape themselves properly. Now, Sir, a policy like that 
in my humble opinion will have an altogether demoralising effect. If you stop 
recruitment, it will demoralise, as I say, the educational policy inth^s way 
that it will interfere wdth the education of the university men who are- 
now undergoing training. And please remember that the Civil >Service course 
requires a number of years of training, men go in for that special and methodi- 
cal training for years together ; there are schools and colleges in wluch that: 
training is imparted to certain classes of students with the idea of fitting them 
only for this important Service. And what is going to happen if you are going' 
to stop the reciuitment ? Are you going to shut up all these universities and 
private classes where to a certain class of people who intend to go in for an 
Indian career this special training is being given ? Yfill it not be difficult when 
you again start the process of recruitment, to obtain men to join the classes- 
and schools to prepare for the studies ? And what guarantee will there be for 
universities which impart this class of knowledge and prepare the students for 
competition in the Civil Service to incur fresh expenditure, what guarantee^ 
will they have that once this training is started it will not be interrupted again 1 
It will altogether dislocate things. Further, it is very clear to my mind that,, 
once you stop recruitment, it will be almost impossible to revive it. I feel 
confident that Honourable Members here who are now preaching the stoppage 
of recruitment will then stand up and be foremost to oppose the resumption of 
recruitment. It is not possible that if you now decide on the total stoppage 
of recruitment, that the Legislative Assembly is going to agree to resume it at: 
a later date, and what would be the result ? The result would be the total 
elimination of the British element from the Service, to which proposition no 
sane man, looking to the present circumstances of the country, can possibly 
agree. Does my Honourable friend seriously believe that once the recruit- 
ment is stopped, there will be no difficulty in reviving it ? (Dr, Sir Deva Prasad 
Sarvadhikary : ‘‘I do.”) Then he is very much mistaken ; he has not appre- 
ciated the psychology of the people, and I speak with great cautioh, but I say 
this is the thin end of the wedge ; this is the thin end of the wedge in this way,, 
that it is the first step which you deliberately propose to take for the total 
t iimination of the British element from the Service, and as such I distinctly 
and emphatically oppose it. I believe for the safety and well being of one- 
fifth of the human race, for the security of 315 millions of our people, it is- 
necessary that we should liave the British element in the Service, and we should 
always and permanently have a certain tangible proportion. I am convinced 
in this view because of what I see in the country. From the Southern parts of 
India to the most northern limits, we have now' nothing but riots, we have^ 
nothing but communal differences, nothing but ravages, plundering, killing' 
and maiming of human beings, and, in these circumstances, I do not think any 
reasonable and unprejudiced mind could possibly -^^gree to a proposition of 
this character. The^,.* is another factor also to be considered. Have you 
realised what would be the effect of feuch a proposal, e-mn if it was adopted ? 
Do you realise that,^ if you stop recruitmsnt altogether for a certain period, say 
five or ten years, in order to accelerate the, local recruitment of the Indiaii. 
element, what would be the result!-: ' .After in the lower ranks of 

the Civil Service there will be a gap. 'You may fill up the top of the gap' by 
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T^romoting jumors ; how are you going to fill up the gap in the junior ranks ? 
Where are you going to get the men feom 1 My Honourable friend may say, 
we will take men from the Provincial Semees. All right, we will take men 
-from the Provincial Services and fill up the lower gap, but once that is done 
and you resume recruitment, what are you going to do with these men who 
have been put from the Provincial Services into this gap 1 Are you going to 
kick them out ? Will not that cause discontent, and dislocate the work of the 
Service altogether? Will you be satisfied with the poor and inadequate 
training and knowledge of these men ; wdll you prefer them to a highly cultured 
.and equipped class of men ? I say to my mind the whole proposition is an 
altogether impracticable suggestion and could not possibly be adopted. 

I will, with your permission, say a couple of words only with reference to 
my Honourable friend Mr. Khaparde’s amendment. My Honourable friend 
Mr. Ehaparde, like Oliver Twist, always wants something more. If he gets 
.gomething, he says, no I am not satisfied, I must have something more ...... 

The Honourable Mr. G. S. KHAPARDE : Everybody, even the Civil 
Service, wants something more. 

The Hokourable Sib MANEGE JI DADABHOY : But there is a limita- 
tion to the demand which we can only rationally make. Now what was the 

position of recruitment in 1920 ? In 1920 in 
" * ^ " the Indian Civil Service the, recruitment of 

Indians was Lxed at 33 per cent. It was then agreed to raise it by Pi- 
per cent annually to 48 percent, in the year 1930. To-day, which is only 
1924, it is nearly 39 per cent, and by the Lee Commission’s programme it is 
settled that the proportion should be 50 to 50 in the cadre of the Indian Civil 
Service, and after this has been attained, it should be continued until a cadre of 
60 Indians to 40 Europeans is reached. Now I must say honestly, Sii’, that 
when I first read the liCe Report this came upon me as a great surprise. I 
never expected that the Lee Commission would go to this extent and fix a 
-cadre of 60 Indians to 40 Europeans. I do not look without some apprehension 
and perfect equanimity on this proposal I hope everytliing will turn out all 
right. The promise and pledge of the British Parliament were of increasing 
association of Indians in the Services, but it was then distinctly stated that 
Indians will ha ve to prove their fitnes.s and the Judges of the fituess wxuld be iha 
British Parliament. Here to-day the Lee Commission Report has gone far in 
advance of the Preamble of the Government of India Act and of Mr. Montagu’s 
scheme and proposals. I think we are very lucky, very fortunate in having 
tins generous proportion given to us. I think we ought to be reasonably satis- 
fied with w'hat is given to us, and during the time wdien we are attaining this 
proportion let us show our fitness for administrative work ; let us prove our 
ability and merit and then in the fulness of time ask for a gradual increase 
in the numbers. I think my Honourable friend will see the propriety of my 
remarks. (The Honourah'e Mr. G.8/ Khaparde: do not.”) There are 

some people w^ho can never see things in their cor .• ect perspective. There are 
•some people who are blind to other views except to their own and vrho do not 
know and can never realise what is good! qt them. W e cannot help such people, 
let them abide by the conseq^uences. In my opinion the arrangement which 
been arrived at'both in the tndian'Givfl;0emce and the cadres of the Indian 
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Police and tba Indian Forest Service seems to be just and reasonable and no 
sane person can quarrel with. it. For these reasons,, Sir, I cannot see mj way* 
to supporting either of these two amendments. 

The Honoukable Me. J. P, THOMPSON (Political Secretciry) : On 
behalf of the Government of India, Sir, I join in the opposition tcboth these 
amendments. It is always a pleasure to hear the Honourable Mr. Khaparde 
speak and to open the proceedings with a speech from him is rather like getting 
up on a bright morning after months of mist and rain. The issues before the 
House, which are raised by his speech, by his amendment and by that moved 
by Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary, are perfectly clear. The first of them is 
the demand for further provincialisation. Further provincialisation can be 
effected by delegation of powers under the Government of India Act. The 
question that we have to decide is whether we, as a House, should recommend 
to the Government of India to continue the process further. There are two 
aspects of this question, first the constitutional and, secondly, the practical. My 
HonQurable friend, the Leader of the House, yesterday explained to us in very 
lucid and forcible terms the constitutional position. He pointed out that 
the same logic which makes it necessary to transfer the control of the Services 
working in the transferred fields to the Local Govermnents makes it necessary 
for the Secretary of State to retain control over the All-India Services working 
in the reserved fields. So long as he retains responsibility, he must retain 
cOntroh The position is put very clearly in the note by Professor Coupland, 
which is printed at pages 116 to 123 of the Report of the Royal Commission 
on the Superior Civil Services in India. Let me read to the House what lie 
says about the constitutional position. He is quoting at the outset from the 
first reforms despatch of the Government of India in paragraph 10 of Ms note, 
page 119 : 

“ As regards the AlMndia Services, ‘ we consider that recruitment, whether in England 
or in India, should be according to the methods laid down by the Secretary of State, 
and that ail persons recruited should be appointed by that authority.* These proposal* 
were accepted by the Biwsion of Functions Committee and the Secretary of State. They 
were embodied in the Act in sections 96'B, 96-C and 97 to 100 inclusive. And in the 
Memorandum he laid before Parliament by way of explanation of the Bill, the Secretary of 
State declared, in particular, that ‘ members pf All- India Services will continue as at 
present to be appointed by the Secretary of State in Council, and the conditions of tleir 
service will be regulated by the same authority, which alone will have power to dismiss 
them'. 

He goes on : 

This decision was dictated by the second of the two cardina* principles of the Eeforma. 
If the one principle was to make Ministers and Legislative Councils responsible in the 
fu’lest practical degree for the good government of the transferred field, the other princi pie 
was that the Secretary of State and Parliament must remain no less fully responsible for the 
good government of the reserved field. It was never intended that this reserved responsi- 
bility should be diminished or delegated by degrees. The only change contemplated wua 
the s'ngie tchange involved in the transfer, when the time should be ripe, of a subjec* or 
subjects in the first instance reserved. As long as sueh subjects should be reseived. the 
responsibility of Parliament with regard to them was to remain complete. It lollows 
that the Secretary of State must continue to control the All-India Services operating 
in the.reserved field. Only through the Secretary of State can Parliament’s responsibility 
be fulfilled ; it cannot be fulfilled through any; other' agency if responsible government is' 
to be interpreted and practised in accordance, not merely with constitutional lorms, but 
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with the well-estaMished lessors of political experience. And the Secretary of State on 
his part can only discharge this dutyif he controls the Services concerned.” 

That, Sir, is a wry clear statement of what has all along been int'aided 
and it would, I think, o b viously be a breach of these intentions if we %vere now 
to transfer control of the All-India Services which are operating in the reserved 
fields to the Local Governments. 

I now come to the practical aspect of the questicn. - here seems to be 
an idea that the new conditions proposed will iii some way work hardly on the 
Indian members of the Service. Let us just examine that idea. The Indian 
members of the Service who now draw overseas pay will continue to draw it. 
They will ohtam the remittance privileges if they have a wife and family in 
England. That, Honourable Members will recollect, is in accordance with 
the principle which is embodied in the Government of India Act in regard to 
the pay of members of the Council of India. An Englishman serving on the 
Council of India is paid at the rate of £1,200 a year. An Indian Member of 
that Council draws in addition an allowance of £600 a year as a subsistence 
Allowance on the ground that he is residing outside his own country. 

Now I come to the question of passage concessions. 1 understand these 
concessions also will be extended to Indian members of tl.e Civil Pervice draw- 
ing overseas allowance now. My Honourable friend Mr. Crerar will correet 
me if I am wrong in making this statement. 

The second practical aspect that I wish to put before the House is one 
that has been emphasised by many speakers. The speakers have been divid- 
ed, apparently sharply, into two different schools of thought on this point. 
That point is that the stoppage of recruitment is going to affect the prospects 
of recruitment, should it be necessary again to revive it. That comes up in 
connection with the provincialisation proposals and from the point of \unY of 
abandoning the Secretary of State as xiie recruiter. I lelieve — and many 
Honourable Members of this House have expressed their concurrence — that 
the Secretary of State is the only authority which can recruit for the All- 
India Services men of the right stamp. The Honourable Sir Deva Prasad 
Sarvadhikary disagrees. It seems to me, Sir, that the point is quite appar- 
ent that once you stop recruiting you cannot resume it on advantageous 
terms. If you stop recruiting, you break a tradition. You have got to 
re-create it. Men of the right stamp will not come forward until you have 
re-created that tradition. May I put this aspect in another way ? Who woule 
join the Club which has once closed its doors ? 

The Hokoubable De. Sib DIVA PBASAD SAEVADHIKAEY : Even 
for spring cleaning ! 

: y The Honoubabbe Mb. A. P. THOMPSON': The Honorable Member 
proposes to close the doors much longer, than for spring cleaning. What 
I do say, in spite of Sir Deva'Pxasad' .Sarvadhikary ’s opposition, is that, if 
we attempt to recruit-'- for the All-India administrative Services— it may be 
^ different lor the’ technical; Services-^throtigh the' "Local Governments, we 
shall only get the wastage of England. We shall not’ get men the stamp 
'rwe desire,’'’"' -''V ' ^ ^ A . , 
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Thirdly, Sir, this is a matter in which the Goyerninent ot India ar d we 
in the Central Legislatures are greatly interested. The Government of India 
draw from the Provincial cadres of the All-India Services the officers which 
they need for their own secretariat and for other appointments under their 
own control. The convenience of the Legislatures depends, to some extent at 
any rate, on the efficiency of the Government of India Secretariat. Is it 
right, is it reasonable, that the Government of India and the Central Legis- 
latures in this respect should be at the men y of provincial standards i 

I now pass on, Sir, to the question which has been raised by the second 
part of the Honourable Mr. Khaparde’s amendment. He proposes that 
recruitment should be so arranged that at the end of ten years there shall bs 
left in the service of India a residuum of 25 per cent, of British officers. 

The Honourable Mr. G. S. KHAPARDE : I did not urge that roiiit 
here, anyhow. I Lave it in my amendment, but I did not iiige it here. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI D ADABHOY : Does my Ilonoiuabla 
friend propose to abandon that part of his amendment '? 

The Honourable Mr. G. S. KHAPARDE : If I did not urge a 
ground, it is supposed to be given up. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I think the House is entitled 
to have a clear indication on this point. Do I imderstand that the Honour- 
able Member wants to withdraw sub-clause (b) of his amendment ? 

The Honourable Me. G. S. KHAPARDE : I would withdraw the 
words ' not exceeding ten years ' k I withdraw those words because I did 
not urge this proposition here. 

The Honourable Mr. J. P. THOMPSON : Then the position is, I take 
it, that the Honourable Member requires that we shall worlv up to a percent- 
age of 25 of British officers in the Services after some wholly indeterminate 
period of years. Is that the case ? 

The Honourable Mr. G. S. KHAPARDE : I believe the expression 
used is at the earliest possible moment ’k 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I must point out that the amend- 
ment, as it stands, is before the House. If any words are to be removed, 
it can only be by process of amendment. Pending their removal, the 
Honourable Mr. Thompson is quite justified in commenting upon any 
words contained in the amendment. 

The Honourable Mr. J. P. THOMPSON : I think, as the Honourable 
Member is not going to withdraw them, it will be as well for me to make some 
-comments on this proposal just in order to show the House how difficult these 
problems of recruitment and percentages are. 

The Honourable Member proposes that we should work up to a percent^ 
,age of 25 after a period of ten years. Let me, give the House some figures. 
In paragraph 6 of the Report' it' is- shpwn .that there are at present 1,290 
members in the Indian Ci%il Service. " Of these, 16'6 are Indians.' That leaves 
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1,125 Europeans.^ N we call in recruitment ea-ses the casualty rate^ 

that is to say, the average number of losses by retirement and death which 
may be expected every year is, I believe, 4’ 19 per cent. Let us put it at 5 
pec cent. That means to say that in ten years’ time we should have got rid of 
50 per cent, of the Europeans now in the Service. That would bring down 
the number to 560, so that even if there is no European recruitment for 
the next ten years, we shall still have at the end of that period not less than 
43 per cent, of British officers in the Indian Civil Service in India. I 
thought it possible that the Honourabie Member was going to unfold some 
scheme for offering particularly liberal terms in order to induce men to retire I 
That would I fear prove very expensive, but if he is unable to stimulate 
retirement, the only other way of bringing about what he desires is to stimu- 
late the other kind of casualties. I hope he will provide us with some very 
simple and painless method. All he wull have to do is to get rid of about 24 
members of the Indian Civil Service each year, over and above the normal 
losses from deaths and retirement. 

I now, Sir, come to the larger questions. The question of the rate of 
Indianisation and the complementary question of the need for a British ele- 
ment are, of course, largely matters of opinion. I know^ of no exact method.. 
of determining the percentage of Europeans in the Government of India, 
in the administration of India, which wdll give us the best results. But Sir 
Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary whose proposal would amount in reality to an 
entire stoppage of European recruitment for India raises the whole question 
of the need for British officers in this country. .Now^, this is a subject, Sir, on 
Vrhicli it is easy to strike sparks, and I intend to strike none. But the need is- 
a need which is - based on facts deep-seated in human nature, and if Honour- 
able Members have studied the works of those who have w-ritten on this, 
question, wdiich is after all largely a question of the effect of climate on 
civilization, they will have realised that this questimi is in reality a question 
for India of insurance, and it is simply and solely from the point of vievv of 
the advantage to India that it is admissible to discuss it. Just as every clime 
has its own fauna and its own flora, so every clime produces its owm human 
character. England and France are separated by less than 30 miles of 
water, hardly more than the breadth of some Indian rivers in flood time, 
and yet look at the difference betw^een the characters of the English and the 
French. It used to be a commonplace among Indians in India when the 
French bulked more la.rgeJy in India than they do now" to contract the charac- 
ters of the British and of the French. Their comments W'ere not alw’-ays,. 
I regret to sa}% to the advantage of the Englishman, but it W'as we who 
stood and the French who fell Character, after all, is destiny. The main 
question for us to decide is whether India wants, whether India needs- 
the British. I think there is hardly a man here who W"ould seriously contest 
that India does w^ant, and probaby will alw^ays want, British soldiers 
and British administrators. Let us consider for a moment what the 
peculiar features are which make this desirable. It is not very difficult 
to explain. The only consideration is the dangers to which this country 
is exposed. Look at the map, the long coast line, the exposed ports,, 
the frailty of sea-borne coimnerce. Theh the long land frontier, with many 
-fiiA Md. A, II safelv closed now. And without — we can hear even 
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now tlie howling— just of the mountain- winds. And within— the daily telegram 
are daily reminders, they will m let us forget it. S ome Honourable Member 
may seek to minimise the danger, and this is not the only one ; but as for thiS' 
Hindii-Mosleiii business let me see if I can put it in a new light to some 
Honourable Members. To what is due this growing bitterness ? To my mind it 
is the Nemesis of religion profaned. Religious feelings have been stirred up, not 
to turn the people from evil and to incline them towards good, but to rouse up= 
hatred for political ends. The hatred is recoiling on the heads of those who- 
roused it and the people have become a prey. What is the remedy ? Each 
man’s conscience can find it. Teach religion because it is good, because it is 
right, and not because it will lead you to pomp, popularity and power, — the 
single aim, the single eye, sincerity of heart and a grand tolerance. If those- 
who are inaugurating this new campaign for Hindu-Moslem unity will bear that 
in mind, a blessing wull rest on their labours. Otherwise once more will it be 
written : 

“ Welcome light 

Dawns in the East but dawns to disappear. 

And mock us with a day that ripens not 

Into the perfect morning.’’ 

Sir, I have been led to speak warmly on a subject on which I feel deeply.. 
The point from which I started w^as the need for British assistance in this coun- 
try, and the view that this vras not the time to attempt drastic reductions.. 
After all w^hat w^e are now asked to approve is a transitional measure. Things 
may be brighter in 1929 \?hen it is bound to come under review. The Royal 
Commission have -weighed the question from all points of vie-w. There was- 
evidence before them of many schools of thought, and after weighing it they 
have come to certain conclusions. And I suggest that this House cannot do- 
better than endorse and accept those couclusions. But though I am convinced 
that these proposals of the Commission are as good as we shall get from any 
other body, yet at the >same time I recognise that the decision as to whether 
these proposals are going to effect the end a,t wdiich they are aimed rests, not 
with this House, not with the Government of India, not even with the Sec- 
retary of State ; it rests with the youth of England, and unless a change comes 
Civer their attitude, w'c >shall not get men of the stamp we desire. If that is so, 
the vanity of human forecasts may defeat us yet, and the Honounible Sir Deva 
Prasad may some day have the satisfaction of feeling that, though he was 
defeated on his amendment to-day, 5 ’'et after all destiny w^as on his side. 

The Honourable Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY : I want 
no satisfaction like that. 

The Honourable Mr. J. P. THOMPSON : I fear the Honourable Mem- 
ber might perhaps not regard it as a satisfaction if that time ever came, and 
that the thought might come to him not as a healing balm, but as w’ornnvood 
and as gall. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : ■ If the Council wishes to wind up 
this debate before the adjournment, we should, I think, proceed at once to a 
decision on the motion now before it.. Otherwise the debate will be continued 
this afternoon. 
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The Honourable ; Sir NARASIMHA SARMA (Member for the Depart- 
ment of Education, Healtb and Lands) : Sir, I shall cleal first with the amend- 
ment moved by the Honourable Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadliikary. I realise that 
,almost all that can be said on this difficult questionhas been said already on both 
.sides cf the House ; but I feel it my duty to show to the House that, whatever 
may be the difference of view on the question of principle, the proposition that he 
is urging upon the Government of India is not in any way a practicable proposi- 
tion so far as the amendment goes. We shall have to treat this amendment witli 
the verv greatest respect possible because this is a view that has been urged upon 
the Government by highly esteemed members of both the Houses. The 
Honciirabie Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, Sir Deva Prasad 
Sarvadhikary, not to mention numerous other names, and a large body of 
Indian public opinion in the eountrj have been pressing upon the Government 
■of India that a part of the solution of this problem might be reached if, fertile 
present at any rate, recruitment in England could be stopped for the All-India 
Services, The Honourable Mr. Crerar, the Honourable Sir Alexander Muddimaii 
.and others have given very cogent reasons showing that that is not a practical 
course, and that it would defeat the purpose which the Government of India 
have in view. I would urge one other consideration, an i that is this. Honourable 
.Members ask tiiat the British recruitment should be stopped for the present. 

For the present ” is rather a va,gue term. It has been defined, more particu- 
larly in the otlier House, and I think in the terms of the original amendment, 
as being confined to the period by which the future constitution of the Govern- 
ment of India can be settled. To take up a more easy answer, when in the 
Public Works Department, on account of the then existing ratio of British and 
Indian officers in the service, it was resolved to alter the ratio of recruitment, and 


to stop in future the recruitment of Indians in England, it was found impossible 
to stop recruitment at once, or within a short period of years, for the simple 
reason that there were a number of young men qualifying themselves for these 
services with a view to enter the field of competition, and it was undesirable, 




it would have been unjust, to stop recruitment without adequate notice. It 
may be said, for the same reason, that a number of youths in England, Britishers 
and Indians, have been training themselves with an eye to an Indian career, and 
it is but right that the Government of India should do nothing to prevent these 
youths, British and Indian, now being trained in England, from competing 
for the Indian Civil Service and for other All-India Services. Therefore, as 
a practical proposition, on this siniple ground of justice and expediency, I think 
it would not be desirable, it would not be just, to carry out a proposition of this 
kind. But I shall not rest my contention on that simple ground. The question 
we will be faced with is this. Even under a ref ormed system, which we can 
anticipate, are we going to have British youth in our Civil Service or not ? 
That is the essentially concrete propositon we shall have to face, and there is 
no use shirking it. In my conception of the Empire, although I can give no 
adequate answer having regard to the attitude of some parts of the Empire, 
in my conception of the Empire, there should be nothing done to prevent all 
members of the Empire from competing on equal terms for service in India or 
elsewhere. And if that is to be our conception, and that has been the con- 
ception of the Indian National Confess which has been risking for fair and 
feee and equal treatment by means.'',bf s'&uitaneous examinations;, I do not 
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tliink it would be riglit on, our part td'.'&'i.jp.tliat recruitiiieiit- of Bpitidi yoatli.3 
should be sto ped artificially. !, quite- grant tliat. tbese prlne-iptcr^ a.re sub- 
ject to exceptions, and we have in tlie- Lee Report for various coosi derations an 
exception made. I am not now arguing tliat qiie.Ftion, but J saj tiiari 
Indians, bopiog to live in an E 2 npixe wli8re-.w'‘e- expect equality' oi trc’.at)'aeixri 
it would be wrong on our part to take the narrow view and to say that recruit- 
ment should be stopped. What we -shouhi urge- is fair and equal and iieo pia}u 
it has been said then ths,t something lias ..to be done to prevent great iriet,|ii'dii“ 
ty between the members' of the two communities in oivleiriuiat there 
may not be friction betwacven the 'two eoastituent pai’ts ui; tiio axwioiis 
services or the Services and the Ministers. ■ And that is one of the rensoi:s urged 
. for. the stoppage of recruitment.' : Another -reason, and it- is a. .-very fair feason^ 
that is urged is' that the British youth shouK not be teiiipted to come to India 
■only to find that a little later they .may -be . confr.onted witii conditions w^hieh 
at present do not - exist. I will take -the first, ■ ' It . is to meer the first condition , 
that the Lee Conimission have increased'. the ratio from 3'T| to 60.- With regard 
'to the. second po.mt,. namely, that it is unfair to the Br.iti.sh youth to bring them ,■ 
out here in this unsettled state of aft’airs, I join issue. You may quarreL 
you may not agree .witli ''Sorne' of the details of the recommendations. . That .is " 
...point wdiich is not - in, issue now. But young men in 'England, who are competing. , , 
for these. Ser trices -are not children. . They loiow the conditions they have to 
face. They are coming or have to come here to help us to achieve self-govern- 
ment. They are going, to come- here to' help, us to evolve .a co'nstitution .which 
will place us on a solid basis. And therefore I do not see why there should be 
this undue sympathy for British youth, when we have told them clearly, when 
the Government of India of 1 919 has told them clearly, that changes are possible 
and yirobab-le in the near o- distant future^s.ccordmg to the coutliiions of things, . 
w'h.i.ch wciild anti 'iiiiis C alter the. policy .of Govemment and the basis on, which the 
British youbh will have to work in conjunction with the new constitution 
that may be set up. Therefore' to this extent, Indian poaiicians are correct, 
namely, that the British yoiitli who 'come, here must come with their eyes open 
and knowing the possibility of changes to which tiiey will lia-ve to culapt tnem- 
selves. That notice has ahaarly been given and is being given, and therefore ; 
it is not for us to say, it is not for the Government of India to say, iihat recruit- 
ment slioiild be stopped for the benefit of Britishers who will have to (;ome with 
their eyes open. But, fir. I think Hoiiourable Members wtli on rf^fiecrion find 
that tlie aiiMety of tlie Secretaiy of State, the anxiety of t1i<i Goverameiit of 
India and the anxiety of the Lee Commission in making these recommondarions 
is to secure Brifisli recruits of the right type for service in India. I know it has 
been said that the country is ready to treat existing members of the Services 
fairly in the matter of emoluments. But I may assure you that some of the 
recommend at ions had this distinct object, and correctly too, that they should 
atri'aid. British recruits for the Government of India, and tliat was the anxiety 
winch actuated partly the appointment of this CoinmlsBion. Tliurefcre. w’'e are 
21 )t dealing with practical polities in urging upon the Goveimment} of India— end 
I knoiv I shall be making myself unpopular in making this st rtsiaenr — wlim we 
as-k tlfiun to stop recruitment immechately* I may inform Honourable Iifeinbcts 
that recruitment has been stopped 'on a competitive basis in the Indian 'Medical 
Service, for the simple reason that we have not been able to get recruits, and 
L5DPI , 
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we have had to get in oflicem on special terms. And it is in order to prel^ent 
a similar breakdown; of ' < lie competitive system for the other Services that many 
of these concessions have been dewised. I hope therefore that Honourable 
Members will see that there is not much use in nr^rim^ this Daldi of their propo». , 
sition. 

' Then, Sir, there is the proposition which has been very strongly pressed^ 
namely, that the Services workmg in the reserved fields shonlfi be apoointed by 
the Local Governments. I think the Honourable Mr. Khaparde will see th-fcj , 
although soiiiething can be said for his vieiv, as the amendnmTit stands at 
present there can be no All-India Service if it be left to each Local GnveTfim^nt 
. to make its own arrangements with regard to appointments and controL 
There cannot be such a thing as an AlMndia Service oc-erating in the reserved 
fields so far as future recruits are concerned who we are t(>ld are to be appointed 
by Local Governments on a separate and distinct basi^. The Honourable Mr, 
Kliaparde may say that Local Governments may work possibly under a sclienie 
evolved by the Govemnlent of Ind'a or the Secretarjp of State, I am reading 
into Hs amendment something which is not there ; but even then what does 
it come to ? It means really the control of the reserved fields of activity by tho 
people rather than control by Parliament in England. If yon analyse ifc it 
comes to that, and I Lave np^selx “^^ery great sympathy with the progress of 
reform.; but if you acutely analyse it there does not seem to be much from tho 
constitutional point of view in favour of tlie control of the Local Governments, 
As the censtitutien stands the Local Governments and the Government of India 
are subject to the superintend ence. direction and control of the fecretuiy of 
^tate. 

The Honourable Mr. G. S. KHAPARDE : I think it might save time 
if I intervene. I did not have time to expound the point in mak ng my speech, 

1 will only indicate that all these young people will be selected by the Secretary 
of State by a)mpetiti< ii mid the Local Governments can pick from out of them 
the men they want. That is what I meant. 

The Honourable Sir NARASIMHA SABMA : I may say if the Secre- 
tary of State is to make the appointnunts that is practicadly what i*^ occurring 
now. The young men are given a choice in tlie first in'd'=ance, subject to some 
sort of superintendence by the Government. They are then sent to the Local 
Governments and are hardly ever removed from there. It is only in ease^ 
where officers feel that they have been unjustly dealt with that there is an 
appeal to the Government of India and the Secretary of State. In other res- 
pects the Local Governmints are practically supreme in rovspect of the All- 
India Ser\dces. {The Homurable Sir, G, 8. Khafarde : ‘‘ That is what I want. 

If that is what you want, it is already there. [The Homurable Mr, G, S, 
Khafarde : That is the point. It is not there.” ) I wns thinking that what 
wras wanted IS that control, with regard to the power of making appointments 
and the final right of dismissal, etc., should rest wdtli the Governments in India 
if the Local Governments are not satisfied with the conduct of officers under 
them. Well the point I would suggest for the consideraticn of the House on 
this subject is, that even if the final authority be the Government of India under 
the present constitution it can only be subject to the control of the Secretary of 
State. W e will have to obey the behest oi the Secretary of State unless there is 
a devolution of authority, and if he can do a thing whether he does it through 
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iis or does it directly does not make muck difference - in sutstalice. And I hope 
tiieiuiore that it will be 'recognized that-under- the - existing constitution the Lee 
ConiiniLsion 'were not wuong in recommending whlit w^a-s technically correct^ 
namclys that wliere the Indian Leg'islatiires are paramonnt, the Services .should 
he subject to the LegislstiireSj and where the -British .Paiiia-inent is supreme, the 
Services should be subject to Ihe -eontroi' and ■' app-oiatiiient of the' au^^ 
who is directly responsible to the B-ritish Parliament. . Thereus a good deal of 
truth in the phiioBophical .and cahn statement of facts Icy the Honourable hdr..; 
Thompson and the importance he attaches, to' the mflueiice'of cliiiiate. Yv'e 
lEiist realize that what has mad.e the British administration of--I.iidia so success- a 
fui is - the vantage point from which they have been able' to view’' the -situation-^ 
5o:d the characteristics ■\vh.ich;- they have^ abte. to' di -play ia practical', 

mn tiers.. Luckily for India we possess eYe:ry type - of cii’uate, and therefore it ; 
vdllnot be'impessiblefor India to evolve the. types of 'character .necessary, -for the, 
proper self-government of India if onh’' we set about in the right manner 
and in the right direction. What is w^anted is education on sound lines ; the 
development of character has been the aim of the educational policy of ouif 
British friends, and I Hope that with their assistance the country will achieve 
that measure of progress in the near future and to a time when they can look 
forward safely to administering their owrn affairs. 

The Ho'NotJEABLE Mn. G, S, KHAPAEDE : The Hmiourahle Member, 
contemplates the British colonisation of a part of India ? 

The Hcxouba-ble Sib NAEASIMHA. ,SAEMA : I do not follow that 
cjuite, but ’sve are now practically on a different question, and there is not the 
eiiglitestdoubt that, as for as wre can foresee at present, British recruits would 
be nceessax}' fur some time, and the evolution that has been suggested by the Lee 
Commission is calecdated to achieve tliat end. And let me therefore express 
the hope that British youth will rise to the occasion and see in India a fair 
field for their activities in helping their Indian brethren to s'tand firm and 
self-reliant and in enabling them to take charge of their affairs in the fulness of 
time when self-government becomes not merely a possibility but a reality. 
Meanwdiile I submit, Sir, that all that has to be done in a transitional stage 
must be done, and the remarks wdiich have been made with regard to the 
Indianisation of tJie Services and the other points raised wdll receive the very 
careful and symj>athetic attention of the Government. 

The Honoubable Db, Sib DE VA PEASAD SARVADHIKAEY : May I be 
permitted a short wmid of personal explanation ? My friend, the Honourable 
Sir Nara-simha Sarma, has complained of vagueness in regard to the expression 

for the present in my amendment. What 1 intended and made clear in 
my speech was that, pending action on the Eeforms Committee’s Report ’’ 
ree raitment should be suspended. But owung to the exigencies of circumstances 
those qualifying w’ords which had been attached to the amendment of yester- 
day having been defeated, I could not bring in those very words and that is 
why I introduce the words for the present.” 

The Honoueable the PRESIDENT : I think it is unfortuante that the 
Honourable Member has made tMs personal explanation, because it suggests that 
the whole of his speech was out of order. , The House decided yesterday that 
there should be no such delay as apparently he has in mmd^ and had I under* 
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stood that the words “for the present” were meant in the sense now 
indicated, I would not have allowed him to move his amendment. 

I will now put the amendment of the Honourable Mr. Khaparde in two 
parts. I will pat sub-clause (a) first and then sub clause (&), end before 
putting (5) I will put the amendment of the Honourable Sir Deva Prasad 
Sarvadhikary to the Honourable Sir. Khaparde’s amendment. In the original 
Eesolution sub-clause (ffl) runs : 

“ That while the existing sjBteni of appointment and control of the All-India SerTices 
should, in present conditions, be maintained in reBorved fields, the following Services 
operating in transferred fields, namely, the Indian Ednoatioiial Service, the Indian Agri- 
cuUdiral Service, the Indian Veterinary Service, the Bniklings and Eoads Branch of t,he 
Indian Service of Snghieers in those provinces in vrMch the two branches have been 
separated, and the Indian Forest Service in Bombay and Burma, should so far as futuie 
foctuits are concerned be appointed and coixtrollod by Local OovemmeiitsA’ 

To this an amendment has been moved in the following terms : 

** That every Ail -India Service, whether operating iiv the reserved or i n the transAu'red 
field, should so far as future recruits a^re concerned, be appointed and eontrolled by Local 
Governments/’ 

The question I have to put is that that amendment be made. 

The motion was negatived. 

Sub-clause (5) of the original Resolution runs : 

**That recruitment of Indians for the Services in reserved fields should be increas- 
ed as recommended/’ 

To this an amendment has been moved by the Honourable Sir. Khaparde 
as follows : 

“ That recruitment for the All-Tndia Services be so conducted as to produce at the 
earliest possible moment not exceeding ter. years a proportion of Indiar.s to Europ eans in 
each such service in the ratio of 75 to 25 per cent.” 

To this amendment a further amendment has been moved by the Honour- 
able Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary : 

“ That for the proposed amendment the following worvis be substituted : 

‘ that ail recruitment in England for the various services be for the present si epp cfl' /’ 

The question I have to put is that the amendment of the Honourable S^r 
Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary be made. 

The motion was negatived, 

I now put the amendment of the Honourable Mr. Khaparde : 

*‘That recruitment for the All-India Services be so conducted as to prodtwe at the 
earliest possible moment not exceeding, ten years a proportion of Indians to 'Bi:rr>poan» 
_ In each 'SUch service in the ratio of 75 to 25 per cent/* 

The motion was negatived. , 

The next amendment on- the, paper is to clause {2} of the original B, evolution 
'and stands in the name of the.Hohourabie Ml Vedamiirti. I do not think 
, that the Honourable Member 'Will. ^ .A ‘ 
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The lioKOUEABLB 11 b. S. VEDAMUE.TI : I can move it in five minutes 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Clause (2) of the Honourable 
Mr. Crerar’s Resolution runs as follows : 

“ Til at pavj passage concessions and pensions be granted to the officers of the Bisperior 
Civil Services in India approximately on the scale recommended.” 

To tliis the Honourable Mr. Vedamurti moves an amendment : 

“ That for the words ‘ approximately on the scale recommended ’ the following ords 
be siibstitoted : , 

‘ on the same terms and at the same rates as at present but that the Burma allow • 
ance should be discontinued’.” 

The Honourable Mr. S. VEDAMURTI (Burma: General) : Sir, 

I do not want to detain the House at this stage, because I know what the fate 
of my amendment is going to be. It will certainly go the way that all the 
previous non-official Resolutions have gone, but I feel it my duty to move it. 
As regards the first clause of my amendment, Honourable Members of this 
House who are of niy own way of thinking regard that, in the absence of a,ny 
e\ idence before us, they are not willing to acquiesce in the reconimendations of 
the Commission in the matter of pay, passage concessions and pensions. If 
we are convinced of any hardships suffered by the Superior Services, which 
atf present we are not, we are perfectly willing to recommend relief. 

It is on the clause of my amendment regarding the discontinuance of the 
Burma aHowance that I should like to say a word or two. The Commission’s 
recommendation is that, excepting the Indian Ci\nl Service, the basic pay of the 
other All-India Services should be increased. All the Services are gaining 
under these recommendations increased emoluments in overseas allowance, 
exchange, passage and pension. I, for my part, do not understand why a 
special allowance, known as the Burma allowance an antiquated allow- 
ance, perhaps that was given when Burma vfas not cpeiied up, shoiiid be per- 
fietuatecl. Owing to these recommendations, Burma has to bear an additional 
burden of Rs. 10 lakhs a year, a burden larger tlian that of any of the. Pro- 
vinces, excepting the United Provinces. Is it fair, I ask, that Burma should 
bear a burden larger than Madras, Bombay or Bengal, which are ad vanced 
Provinces 1 I ask why the tax-payer in Burma should bear an additional 
burden in the shape of Burma allowance.” The Commission was perhvaps 
influenced by the presence of Sir Reginald Craddock, the late Lieutenant-0 o ver- 
nor of Burma. Increased emoluments, passage and other concessions are 
given on the ground of the high cost of living, and yet another allowance on the 
same ground of the high cost of living is granted in the case of the Superior 
Services serving in Burma. If granted, it would only show that the interests 
of the tax"pa,yer are being sacrificed to those of the Services. In one breath 
_ it is said that Burma is a backv’-ard Province needing development in the matter 
of education, university and technical, for 'which' sufficient money lias to be 
sepent but no money is available, while' in .another breath, you want to impose 
an additional burden — a burden on " a' backward Province, a burden greater 
than that of the other P.rovinces.' If Burma had not a University of its own 
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till four years ^ ago ; if .tlie, number of Burman graduates of the Caleutta IJni- 
vexsity: v/ere only 400 up to, the. year 1920 ; if,' Burma lias not even to-day a 
MedicaJ College and an Engineering College-, for the , training of her' sons ; ,ii 
Burma had an Agricultural College opened only the other ..day ; if Burma is 
backward in respect of miiYersity; teeiinical and professional education, whose 
faul t is it' h Is it net the fault of the Goveriinient, w,lio had been pleading that ; ' 
they '.had. no, money ' Still, .you are going to saddle the Province with a .greater . 
.harden greater than the far advanced Provinces of India. I ask, Sir,, is it fair, 
is it ]ust 1 In these circumstances, I exhort this House to accept my aiiiend- 
mentj which is m the followhig terms : 

‘‘ That in clause (2) for the words * approsimatelT on fee scale reoommcmdetl t tlio 
words ^ on the same terms and at the same rates as at present * be substituted, and 
at the end of clause (2) the words ‘but that the Burma aifowanee should be dis* 
continued,* be added. 

Thb ' HoisrouRiUmE Mr. A. C. MeWATTERS (Fmance Secretary) : Sir. 

1 rise to oppose the amendment which was moved before the adjoummeiit by 
the Honourable Mr. Vedamurti, I shall not detain the House for long, as. 
I have noticed very little, if any, want of sympathy on the part of Members 
of thivS House with the financial proposals of the Conimisskm. The Honourable 
Member himself did not develop his theme to any length except with regard to 
Burma. But the amendment, as it is worded, raises a clear isEiie., And, 
in c there are any Menibers of the 'Rouse who are stii! honest ^ v unconvinced 
of the justification of the proposals of the Comnrisdonoii Lehalf-*!' the Services, 
and ah:o in view of tlie fact that certain questions' on.finaneiai points have been 
put by various Members in the course of the debate. I wish to answer iliosc 
questions and to re-emphasise some of the points in coiinecliori, with these 
financial recommendations, though I can scarcely hope after four or five days 
debate on this subject to throw much new light or to add much fresh iiiforma- 
tion. As I said, the amendment puts this matter as a clear issue, ai>:l I am very- 
glad that it does so, entirely removed froin the consideration of constitutional 
questions. Tlie great mass of Government servants in this country are not 
politicians, though some of ns occasionally, somewhat to our surprise, find 
ourselves figuring in the role of public speakers. The great body of Goveni- 
mont servants are then to carry out policies in the framing of t.hich they have 
no concern and the question of their remuneration should be coicsidered eatirely 
on its merits. 

The Honourable Mr. Crerar pointed out that what is being claimed on 
behalf of the Services is not that they should be comjiensateJ for the whole 
of the increased rise in prices before the war and during the war. What is 
claimed is merely that they should be given a remuneration suffieiunt to beep 
them free from financial embarrassment and to ensure the flow of "recruitment^ 
on a reduced scale, to the Services of the quality which we iiavc3 had in tlie 
past. Now, in my opinion, the claim put forward is overwhelming. Tlie 
Finance Department is not usually -aepused of being generous, and if we find tli-e 
Finance Department honestly, supporting these recommendations, it is at 
any rate a Bull point in, their favour,. ■ The ckim is based on the following 
^,...^^|rquttds —Firstly, the admitted increase in prices, particularly for Europeans 
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in this country both before the war, during the war and since. Secondly, 
the inadequacy of the revisions which were made in 1919 and 1920 of the pay of 
the Superior Services and, thirdly, the known facts which constantly come to 
our notice of actual distress and financial embarrassment. 

Now, first of all, with regard to the rise in prices. We a,ll feel it, but it is 
a little difficult to express in figures. "We had, however, before the war, an 
elaborate inquiry into the rise in prices conducted by Dr. Datta and Mr. 
Finlay Shirras. Since the war, we have the Bombay index number wdiich. . 
shows how the cost of living of Europeans has increased, I admit that prices 
in Bombay are not the same as elsewdiere in India, But that index number is 
valuable as showing the relative increase in the cost of living among Europeans 
generally. If you consider the fact that the main items which have eontribiited 
to the increasa in the cost of living of European? are the same for Eiiropeans 
everywhere in India, you will see that that index number can be applied, wdthin 
limits, to Europeans living elsewffiere than in Bombay. I am referring par- 
ticularly to the cost of education in England, whicli is now more than doubled ; 
to the increased cost of living at Home apart from education for those wdio 
have got their wives and children there ; to the increased cost of passages, 
which my Honourable friend op[)Gsit8, Mr. Bell can tell us about ; to the increas- 
ed cost of all imported stores which are naturally largely used by Europeans ; 
and the great increase in customs duties. All these items are common to 
Europeans any wdiere in India. Nowq when the revision of pay of the Superior 
Services was taken in hand towards the close of 1919, the Bombay index, 
number was 146, i.e,, for O^-tober 1919, 100 being the bavsic number for July 
1914, which represents pre-war prices. A year later that number had risen to 
158, and the latest figime for July 1924 is 162. It is evident, therefore, that 
the 1919 revision was rmclertakea on a basis which was inadequate in viev/ of 
the increase in ]U‘ices since, and as the Honourable Mr. Crerar has pointed out, 
if the increase had been given on a Bonus system the cost to Government 
would have been very much higher. 

The second point I wish to emphasize is that the wdiole atmosphere at the 
time of that recommendation vras overclouded by the exchange situation. 
Both Government here, and at Home believed at that time that a tw" 0 -shillirig 
rupee crukl be maintained. This has been emphasized by speeches made by 
He then Viceroy and tli.e then Secretary of State ; but I sboiiid like to add one 
extra proo^. Tlie Is-lington Oommisfion recommended that exchange com- 
pensation should 1:: done .a\v ■■v with ; but they recommenced that a compensa- 
ioiy allowance should be given in its place. Now exchange com.pen!3>atioii 
waii done away with, but a compensatory allowwmce was not given. This 
f ict is obscured in the ease of officers on the time-scale, inasmuch as there was 
an increase in rupee pay. In tlie case of officers above the time-scale, however,’ 
the position is clear since the amount given at the revision of 1919-20 was 
R u 140 less than leconmiended by the Islington Commission. The maximum 
exchange compensation allowance was Es. 138, so that there appears to have 
been a saving of Rs. 2 to the Finance Department* 

I now come to the document which was mentioned by the Honourable 
Mr. Karandikar, which was an ansewr given apparently in the Bombay Legisla^ 
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iive Goiirx*i!cntlicqi!estioiiof,increasein-costof'theS.eryiciS after tlie various 
I ufi. iiot BiiTprised tlmtr tliet'Hoiioiirable 'Mr. Karandilvar has been 
iidslej by tbai beenmeiit, as it is not at aileasy to ■iinderstancl. I would point 
outj in the first place, tinat tiiat documeritdocBnotxleal witli ]n.y 

given to vaib.'-is Services. It deals, with. 'the cost of those Services atvarions 
dates, and that dey-encls on the iiiipober in the service at the time and also on 
tlie iiiiinlier of o fiieers c ii duty and cn leave at varioiis dates. Owing to the wa.r 
the nuriihcr < n drty and the number on leave' was eo'mpletelj^: at variance Avitli 
orchnary standiivds. In the second place,' as the^ Bombay 'Government them- 
selves pthiit out, the [igiircs do not takeaccmint of th.e'Omissk-n of exchange 
r-oi ‘popof ii-n pih*vaiue, and they show themseh cs that the appanmt inenasc 
of ]'T per ('cnt, for the I. C. S. at the '19.19 revision would be reduced to 10 per 
e* 3it. if account \YeTe taken of the abolition of exchange compensation allowance. 

1 do not vdsh to go into the document in any detail, but I would point out that 
in the very fiiv t itmu wldieli refers to the Indian Civil Service, a first revisit n is 
referred to as in October 1914. There was no revision of I. C. S. pay in October 
1914. Vdhat the docxrmi nt apparently refers to is the fact that when the whole 
body of Govenmu. nt servants was re-called to duty on the outbreak of the war — 
this w'as before time-scales were introduced — a large number of officers 
lov;er down in service found themselves on pay very much belov/ wha^t they 
would nornually have di*avn since their pay then depended on the artuai 
appointiricnts held, and a number of comparatively senior officers found them- 
selves acting as Joint and As>sistant MagistroAes. Therefore, in October 1914> 
certain riuniinuru rates of pay were guaranteed to officers in certain years of 
service as a temporary measiire during the continuance of the embargo on 
foreign leave. That apparently is what is referred to as the revision of pay in 
October 1914. Anyhovg I think the House has hinrd siifiieiont to realise that 
tliis document has to fee r^acl with very considerable qualifications, and I 
think tli,e House would probably prefer to hear from me what tlu^ Government 
of iiidirds ealcnlatioiir are, fox* India as a whole and not for one Province only, 
of the revisions iiia,de in 1919-20. The average increase for most Services 
was between 20 and 30 per cent. In the case of the Indian Police it was higher, 
something over 30 per cent., and in the case of the Indian Civil Service about 
10 per cent. 

Coming now to the Lee Commission’s proposajs, I think the House is 
^ ^ ^ probably a-grecd that those proposals are. on the 

ft moderate side. They represent after all a com- 
proDiise, I chouJcI like again to give the percentages. If we take the main 
recommendations of the Commission, that is the additions to pay, remittance 
concess,ioii and concession in regard to passages, the increase recommended 
works out for the Indian Civil Service at 12 per cent., for other Services 16 per 
cent., and for the Police 21 per cent, These are the proposals which Govern- 
ment commend to the Homie. I .scarcely think it necessary to elaborate a 
defence of them in any great detail. The Honourable Hr. Natesan mentioned 
a comparison with Cohmial Civil Services. ■ J have here a voluminous print- d 
document in which that coinparisonhas'hcen worked out, but I do not propose 
at this stage to trouble the House with details. , The result of an examination of 
^ that doejnnent goes to show that in recent years the Colonial Services, in 
^ cotupwieon with India, have been much more generous. especiaJiy with regard 
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to such items as passages for wives and children. They are given practically 

, mHicaiTaly rx;W ill ail Coloiiiai Services. 

I shGiild. like to turn for a momeat to tke Honourable JJr. ^oclarnortbs 
iremaiks abont tke allowance.. ' Tlie Honoiirable Member spoke oi it as 

if it \¥ere ' Some archaic survival from the.. , days of Buinia’s Kings. 

■ ' The Hohouhable Mb. S. VEDAMUETI : I merely said it must have 
been introduced when Buima was not opened up.. 

The HoiSiOUBAELB Mb. A. C. MeWATTEES : ' It w^as mtxccluced in the 
, year '. 1919 . ■" ' 

The Hoxoitbable Mb.' S. VEDAMUETI : I have got the Civil List of ; 
1910 in n.y hand in wdiich the Burma allowance is mentioned. It rises from 
Es. 75 to Es, 150. 

The Hohotjbable Mb. A. C. MeWATTEES : I bad better give the history 
of the main scheme for Burma allowances wliicli is now in force. In 1909 
a Committee w as appointed by the Burma (Government to go into thivS question, 
dhat Committee recommended ceriain scales. Their recommendations were 
referred to the Government of India, who, as the Islington Commission was 
about to be appointed, referred them to that C'e'mmissioii. That Comniission 
reduced the scales slightly, l>iit supported generaUy the views of the Burma 
Government. The Secretary of State sanctioned the scales for a period of 
ten years in 1919. They expire in 1929. The main point, liowever, is that 
since the Eeforms the nuestion of compensatory -allowances is or e entirely for 
Local Go\ ernrnents. It is within the power of the Government of Burma to 
grant those allow’ances or not, and the Honourable Member’s plea shoukl be 
addressed io them. So far as Ihe officers of the Central Covernment are 
concerned, the Government of India are taking up, in connection with paragraph 
92 of the Lee Commission’s Eepoit the question of house rents and compensa- 
tory allowances in expensive centres, which will include Eangoon. 

I come now to the general cost of the Commission’s recomraendations, 
regarding which the Honouiable Katesan made scuue jicrtincnt queries. 
Me n-ay lake the figures given hy the Fullie Services Coiuniissiou as appro, xi- 
rnateK correct. They lad in fact attached to them an officer of the Finance 
DejUiitment as a statistical expert and tlie calculations Iiave been v'erified since. 
The figures given by them are approximately 98 lakhs, of which 26 lakhs falls 
upon the Central Coveriiment, and a sum of betwuen 9 and 10 lakhs for each 
of the major Local Governments. The only one where the cost exceeds 
10 lakhs is the United Provinces with ten lakhs and eighty thousand, and for 
t])e sumller Provinces the figure is less. But it is necessar}" to make some 
additions to these figures. They do not include, in the first instance, house 
rent concessions and medical attendance. For those it is obvious that it is 
practically impossible at the present time to form any very reliable estimate 
but relatively speaking they are not likely to constitute a very large figure. 
In the second place, we have to allow for the fact that the pensions of the Un- 
covenanted Services, the additional Bs. 1,,000 which it As proposed to grant 
nfter 26 years’ service, will be an mcreasing amount. In the first year it will be 

XiODFX . . .. .' . . . . . , ...bb2 ■■■■■ 
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lakhs, and it will increase^ by that amount each year for 14 or 15 years. In 
the third place, we have to add a sum not exceeding 7 lakhs, if the Govern- 
ment of India’s recommendation regarding the additions to pay above the time- 
scale for officers not drawing more than Rs. 3,000 is accepted. We also have 
to add some charge for the cost of the Public Services Commission. Now, 
on the other hand, we have several very important items to set off. The first is 
connected with exchange, ils the Commission’s proposals were worded, and 
also in the form in which they are recommended for acceptance by the Govern- 
ment of India, any advantage when exchange rises above Is. M. comes to 
Government, and I would point out that if exchange were at its present level of 
l-5-|, the saving during the year would be 12| lakhs. In the second place, w*e 
have to take account of tne effect of Indianisation. This means, even if the 
basic pay of Indians remains untouched, and if Indianisation proceeds at the 
pace recommended in the Government Resolution, a progressive saving of 
something over 2 lakhs increasing by that amount each year, which the House 
will observe is considerably larger than the corresponding loss under the head of 
pensions, to which I referred just now, and the gain will continue for longer. 
In the third place, the proposals before the House contemplate the discontinu- 
ance of judicial pay for Indian Civil Service officers, tiiat is, for those who will in 
the future hold such ])osts. This will only he a gradual saving, but it will, 
when it reaches its maximum, amount to a sum of PuS. 3 lakhs. In view of wli^t 
I have said, it will be realised that, so far as the Provinces are co]icern.efl, trie 
figures which I have given are Jtiaxima, and will be eo.nsidem!)Iy reduced in 
course of time. So far as the Central Gov ernment is concerned, the position is 
not so simple because, if the Commission’s recommendatiiUis are extended 
to officers on railways, as mentioned by the Honourable Sir. Natesan, there will 
be an extra charge of 18 lakhs. This, of course, is strictly a charge against 
Railways, and if railway finance is separated, it will be borne on the railway 
estimates. We have also to consider the possibility of passages being given to 
military officers. If this is done, there will bo an increase<! charge of Es. 12 to 
15 lakhs. The Honourable Mr. Natesan referred to army pay, but that 
question is on a different footing. The quinquennial revision, wliich became 
due in July 1924, is being undertaken as a separate matter, and without any 
direct reference to the recommendations of the Royal Comraission. The figures 
which I have mentioned are certainly not inconsideraWe, but I think that if the 
House agrees that the relief wliich it is proposed to give is jiistiued on its 
merits, there are not sufficient grounds for refusing it beCeUiise of any question of 
financial stringency. So far as the current year is concerned, I have very little- 
hesitation in saying that we can meet it. So far as th.e next }-^ea.r is concerneu, 
I am not prepared at %e present moment to produce a budget, and even th.e 
Honourable Mr. Karandikarbs Comlnittee, which he wished to report by the 
end of 1924, would have found some difficulty in recommending how 
the cost would be met during the next financial year before the budget cf 
estimates are ready. I cannot do better than use the words of the Finance 
Member in another place, that we do not think these charges are unmanageable. 
That is all I have to say on the financial grou M. Of c ou se the amend- 
ment, if it were accepted, hai implications which go much beyond iinance. I 
Would, in fact, do as much to destroy the traditions of the Services and that 
machinery of Government as progqsak for total cessation of European lecruitr 
x-ment* 
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The Honourable THE PKESIDENT : Clause (2) of the original Eesolu- 

■ ■ . tion vrunS:, :. ■ 

“ That pay, passage concessions and pensions be granted to the officers of the Superior 
Civil Services in India approximately on the scale recommended.” 

To wMch an amendmeiit lias been moved : 

That in place of the words * approximately on the scale recommended,’ the wwds 
* on the same terms and at the same rates as at present, but that tlie Burma ahowance be 
discontinued' be substituted,” , 

The question I have to put is that that amendment be made. 

The motion was negatived. 

The Honourable THE PEESIDENT : I now call upon the Honourable 
Mr. Yamin Khan to move his amendment that at the end of the Kesolution 
the following clause be added ; namely : 

“ 4. That in any scheme of the Indianisatioii of the Superior Services that may 
finallj' be adopted, a provision be made that one- third of such appointments be reserved 
for Miissaimans in all Provinces except the Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province, 
and that as long as that proportion in each Service is not secured, Miissaluians should he 
recruited in larger numbers in order to bring their number to a third at an early dated ’ 

I' Tiii-: Honourable Mr. YAMTN KHAN (United Provinces West : Muliam" 

|. ' ; . madan) . Sir, .1 beg. to, move this arnendra out which 'stands in' my name*' 

j EJore speaking on the subject, I wish' to say a few wor-.Is to the Honourable 

i House about my motives, that I have not got the slightest intention to en- 

^ croach upon the rights of the other < ornmunities, but what I place before 

the House is what I think is the right imcl just claim of my eornmimity. My 
own family have got a tradition, not for a few years but for centuries, that we 
have enjoyed great confidence with the Hindu public, and we have absolutely 
j kept ourselves aloof from any kind of communal questions. My family has 

I been fo" many years standing betw en the Muhammadans and the Hindus 

1 on one side, and betwe.n the Government and the public on the other side. 

I Whenever ther was any disturbance or any kind of bad feeling existing be- 

j twe jn the communities, we came forward just to have those feelings of any 

kind removed and good understanding established. Wo have played the same 
. part between the Government and the public for cenltiries. So I do not 

xvish that any of my Hindu brethren, or the Government may construe my 
motives in this respect to be animated by only one object, and that object is 
i that I wish that the bad feeling which exists at present between the communi- 

\ ties on the one hand and between the Muslims and the Government on ihe 

; other to be removed. This s my sole object in puLting forward this amend- 

; ment which is only a communal question at present. 

i Before going into other details I wish to let the Honourable Blouse know 

j the one precedent wli ch has been established by a great administrator with 

-i the he p of three nationalist Indians. I refer to the late Governor of the 

I United Provinces, Sir Harcourt Butler." 01 eoiiise the Government Benches 

as TV ell as the people from my Province '.and 'perhaps from other Provinces too 
I are well aware of the great .administrative capacity of Sir Harcourt Butier 

I and the wisdom with which he taclded such questions as these whenever they 
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cropped up mAdiBuua&tciful,way'li.e liad in dealing witlitiiese prcbieuis, Tliat 
was tlie undLiiyiiig, reason: of liis great .popularity and great reputa lion as' an 
administrator. Of the three Indian gentlemen to whom I liaye referred one 
was his' Coiuicillor and his name is.^veIl known to everybodyj the Eaja .Sahib, 
of Mahiimdabad. The tw-o others w^ere Ms Ministers, Mr. Chiiitamaiii and 
Pandit Jagat Narain. And ' this communal, question was settled S r, 
Ilarcoiirt and these Indian gentlemen once for all and in a spirit wdiicli lias 
never been in any Vvay disputed. Everybody is perfectly satisfied with the 
scheme which he introduced and put into execution. This question in its 
acutest shape woas pinvaihng previously in the United Provinces of Agra and 
Ouclli, wdiere the Moslem population is very small as compared with tire no?!- 
Moslems. But it was always claimed by the Moslems of the Ih P, tliut their 
claims were not based only on numerical strength, but also on their importance 
and on other grounds as w^cll ; and this claim has been coiieech.ui in the very 
able solution which was adopted, which >vas, that out of every 12 a]ipoiutments 
nine W'oie filled by competitive examination, but the papers of the Moslems 
were collected separately and tlie three best Moslems were given appciiitnients 
and six of the best non-Moslems. The remaining three appointments wvue 
reserved to be filled by nonunation by the Governor, and wntii the aid of this 
power of nominalion he w'as able to redress the grievances of any other coin- 
miinitics who had not, suilicient represent at ion or w'ere being excluded by the 
competith'e exandnaiion. I he rcBiili of this w^as tliat the acute feelings and 
grievances which had existed previously were removed and everybody, as 
regards this matter, seems to be quite contented. This w^as a remarkable 
solution of the problem, and in case Honourable Members do not remember 
reading in the pa,pers of 1921-1922, I w'oiikl draw’ tlieir atteiiiitui to the fact; 
that at that time probably no Governor was more popular in the whole of iniia 
than Sir Harcourt Butler. The secret that underlay tlie great success oi his 
administration was that he kept the hearts of everybody in his haiid. And 
that is what is rcquiivd from tlie Go\- eminent. We wisli Ooveruiiient to be 
strong, and strength comes simph' Ly lookiiig into the grievances of ddbjr<.nt 
communities ii\r‘.ng under tlie Government, wlio look to tl^e OGverrinient and 
seek their help and assislama; in dillercnt mutters. At tlie sair:e time 1 lim- e 
every confidence, that my non^Moslem Indian Colleagues in this l-ionouTalle 
House will like once for all to decide this matter Imre in this House. Thin 
House has a lepulation of its own, tlie responsibility ol seeing and soiUing 
matters in a spirit of coni] romise. People outside are Qghting; they haie 
grievances against eai h otlier ; and w’-e responsible persons wdio come here end 
are removed from that and who want these matters and disputes to be Bettlod, 
would of course naturally like to have these questions settled here in this 
House under the guidance of this House and, not outside, dfe have to ceme 
to a solution somehow or other. Some of the Honourable Members here might 
have seen the Resolution passed by the Nationalist Party as a whole aOout 
standing by the Lucknow Pact. They are considering the same qiieslion, 
whether the same proportion in the All-India Services should be given to 
MussulmaBs or not. Thev are gqipg to "decide this matter* Bui it ismy sincere 
desire that this ^ question should be settled on the floor of this House and not 
, outside. I will give only a few, figures; from an address presented to His Ex- 
<}eE. 0 noy Six-. ’William Maxxis onihe I4th of; August at Agra under the guidance 
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and presidents! dp of one, of our 'esteeined Colleagues Nawab Sir ^zammib 
ullah Kiian on b dialf o:t tie United Proriiices Froviiicial Educational Con- 
ference. Tiie figures in tKat address. were: of' Muliammadans wlio generally 
go iiifor Gov'eieiment servicej go in'-for ■ education e. and are; essentially tile' , 
people vvin bave for ab long time been employed under the Governuient. 
The castes as well as the numbers KavebeenAmry GarefiillY giren. The 
sects are ..Slieikhs, Sa.iyid, Moghul,' Pa than, Turk, and Kamboh. Their total f 
pjopiilation comes ho 3,637,^ in the' whole of the Province. This cal- 
culation leaves out altogether those classes^ which .are engaged in' menial uvork; . ■ 
or who. are .employed as weavers, telis a'nd other castes wMcli .deal in other .. 
works, but it, gives onlyhhe classes who in that Province are getting into Govern-. ; 
inent service. Then, Sir, that deputation has taken the figures of tlie Ilindu 
classes also who go into Government- service. Brahmins, ' 4:,659,7'38, Vaishya 
1,114,029, Knistlias 471,541, Khatris 41,764, Aryas 85,831 .... 1,44,701. This 
whole comes to 6,517,604. {An Honoitrahle Member : What about Eajputs?”) 
Tliey have given the figures of the Hindu and Miisalman Rajputs as well, and 
by this calculation they try to show that these figures correspond to one to 
two. Then they have given figures to show the poimiation of the people w'ho 
chiefiv reside in the cities and in the big towns. The total population of 
the Hindus in all the big cities and municipal areas comes to 2,959,661, and 
the total population of I\Iuhamma(]ans residing in the towns and in the municipal 
areas comes to 1,860,756. This also of course does not come to one to two, but 
besides this, the Hindus who are residing in the villages and are practically 
rich people, also seek Government service. Of con ’’se if their figure is taken, 
about 9 lakhs more, that comes to 38 lalchs. That will be one to two. Sir, 

I have given this as an example of what they had been urging that it is only 
a matter that these solutions can be arrived at very easily by givijig some 
and taL'ing some. Of course by my Resolution when I say fix a pro- 
portion of one-third, I know that there will be some Provinces in which the 
Mn 5 sal-na.i:is vill hj their, numerical strength and by their importance, 
as I have me'itiorud, be quite entitled to get one-third, in some Pro- 
vinces they might be getting about 35 per cent., in others they might be get- 
tii^g ah-out. 20 per cent. (The Hononrahh Sir Manechji IhvJahlioy: ‘'And 
wiiere do I come in ?”) I am willing to extend to you the same terms. (An 
Uonourahl? Member to Sir Manrcbji Dadahhoy : “ You are alwa\'B safe *h) 
Bub I would request my Musalman Colleagues to concede the rights of 
the Hindus as well, where they are in a larger pro]mrtioT} of tdie population 
and the Hindus are in a minority, to give them similar treatment. What they 
ask for tiie.niselves they must give to the other side. There are certain 
Provinces wiiere the Hindus in numerical strength stand at very very low 
figures, but their importance is such that it demands that certain concessions 
should be made, and they deserve concessions. Now, Sir, in Eastern Bengal, 
ill Beng.al, ivliere the Muhammadan population is in excess of the Hindus, 
who are far more educated, the Hindus are holding offices in greater num- 
bers, and for this reason I 'do not propose to treat Bengal on the basis of popu- 
lation, but I recognise it a little bit in the same shape as I wish to have it 
recognised in the other Provinces for the Mussalmans. Now% Sir, ivliere do 
the iinmaclaiis stand ? In spite of their 900 years of rule in this cbimtry, 
in spite of their having no other profession in this country except being 
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liindlord^ and being Go veriiiiient servants, to 'wliat are tbey reduced at pre- 
sent in the Government services ? I have a pamphlet with xne prepared 
by inv Hononiable Colleague, Maulvi Abdul Karim Sahib, who has given the 
figures here. It was sent to the Government of India, I believe, in the last 
winter session, and he has given the figures of all. I shall not thrust the details 
upon the Morse, bu;. I sh il give the tot.ds of all the figures, — that the Mussab 
mans, in all these Departments, Eailway, Finance and Accounts, Public Works 
Department, Education, Police, certain Scientific Services, Agriculture, Jails, 
Medical, Judicial, Indian Civil Service, in all of them toge ther their percentage 
is 2*9. This is their ratio at present in the AlMndia Government Services. 

I a*sk this Ilcmoura-blc IiouBC 

The HoKOURnBLE the PEESIDENT : Order, cider. The Ilcnourabk 
Member has exceeded his time and nnist bring his remarks to a close. 

The HoNotJBABLE Mr. YAMIN KKAN ; Now, Sir, I would request this 
Honourable House that if they will ccmccde this proposition, that tlui Mnssal- 
mans have got really this grievance that they are not repres< nted in a Blifficit nt 
proportion as they ought to be, if they wish that the differences wdiich are 
existing to-day between eommrnities and commi.nities should subside nnd there 
should be progress on national lines towards selffgovernment, then they 
must accede to this principle end to this request. Otherwise what will be 
the result, what will follow ? The Mussalmans will remain a backward com- 
munity, they will not let you go up, they may be dragging you by your feet if 
you want to rise. This will be the net result of a difference between the 
communities ; and to the Government I say, what w'ill be the result ! The 
result will be that the ncn-co-operation movenifnt will be strengthonrd and 
under circumstances in wdiicli the whole blame wull be thrown on the Govern- 
ment and the Government will be throwing the blame on the commiuiities 
Of course the Swarajist Hindus will get them into their arms, and they will come 
and embrace them, and their only remedy will be this one. Will this Honour- 
able House, having responsible people on both sides, of public opinion as W’-ell as 
Government, would it like this thing that is going on for some time 1 I can 
assure this House on this point but I have got no time to give my reasons. 
In conclusion, I would draw attention to the fact that it will be a* very bad 
thing if Muhammadans are not allowed to be represented ; they would not 
let the country have any progress. 

The Ho>?ourable Mr. J. P. THOMPSON : This debate has been conduct- 
ed with admirable good humour, if I may say so, but I think it is perhaps time 
that the attitude of Government towards the amendment w'^as indicated. I 
do not think It will come as a surprise to the Honourable Mover that Government 
are unable to accept his amendment. The Honourable Mr. Karandikar, wiio 
seconded the amendment^ showed that he felt the difficulty of the position in 
which Government were placed by being confronted with an amendment of this 
ffort. Government cannot obviously accept an amendment of this sort, of this 
very far-reaching importance without consulting the Provincial Governments 
concerned. The Honourable Member himself showed that he w’^as conscious of 
another defect in his amendment, and that is that the rigid percentage which 
it is suggested should be applied is one which could hardly be made applicable 
, to the differing ciicutoBtanc^ of the various' Provinces, At the same time I take 
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it that the Honourable Meiiiber was perfectly consem^^^ of the weakness of his 
position when he put clown this amendment^ and that really what he wanted was 
to elicit from Government some indication of their general views. That indica- 
tion has already been given* The Honourable Maulvie referred to the aniench 
ment wdiicli was accepted by the ' Government on. the 10th Ivlarcli 1923.^ That 
was an anieiidineiit to a Resolution in regard to appointments under the G oveni- 
iiient of India, w^hich was made by the Honourable Sir Deva Prasad SarvadhP 
kary. The amendment ran as follow^s : 

That this x4.s3embly recoUimends to the Governor General in Cotincil that in making 
new recruitment for the Services tinder the control of the Central Government, steps should 
be taken to secure that the Services are not unduly over-weighted with representativeB 
of any community or province.’’ 

With reference to that aniendmeiit Sir Malcolm Hailey inadG these reniarfcs V 

“ I would therefore ask the House to put aside the main proposition, based on the 
claims of separate classes and minority communities, and to aflirm the wide, the simple and 
the reasonable policy which I have enunciated, ft is recognised in the amendment which 
Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikar}?' read out to the House. That amendment has my whole- 
hearted support ; the House Can adopt it with safety ; and I w^ouid urge that it accept it in 
the cause-— I can only put- it in this way--=-of its own dignity and its position as a repre- 
sentative of All-India interests.” 

That was announced as the policy of the Government of India, and that 
is the policy of the Government of India still. 

The Honourable Mover asked that effect should be given to that Reso- 
lution. He complained that nothing had been done on it. He is not in 
possession of the facts. A copy of that Resolution was sent to every Depart- 
ment of the Government of India with instructions that it diould be^given 
effect to, and the Departments concerned have been recently reminded. 
That is the position in which the matter now stands. 1 \vould earnestly ask 
the Honourable Mover that, in view of the position that I have explained, 
he should withdraw his amendment. 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR (Home Secretary) : In view" of the 
remarks which have fallen from my Honourable friend Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan, 
1 should like to add only one or two words in supplementation of wdiat waft 
said by the Honourable Mr. Thompson with regard to the attitude of Govern- 
ment in this matter. 1 should think it deplorable that when the House is 
addressing itself to issues of the character contained in the main Resolution, 
that anything in the nature of dissension, or any formal a: t of dissension, on a 
question of this kind should be moved. I should regret that very m.uch, and 
1 should like to remind my Honourable friend the Mover and my Honourable 
friend Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan of the reference which I made to this question in 
my opening speech. In doing so I repeated in substance the statement made 
by the Honourable the Home Member in another place, which was adverted 
to by my Honourable friend Maulvi Abdul Karim. I said that this question of 
communal representation had been dealt with at length on a former occasion 
by Sir Malcolm Hailey. But I added that Government have reali 2 ; 6 d that, if 
the proposals of the Lee Commission in respect of Indianization are given 
effect to, that question would necessarily arise in a new and possibly a more 
acute form. I said that, having regard to the new circumstances which would 
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be created, it woiild be necessary.' for QnYernment to reconsider tliis matter 
and to examine very closety, tlie expedients- which.. a, re possible for giving e'Sect 
to the seiitiinerits e'xpressed' so, ea.-Tiiestly.and so vehemently by .Ivlernbers, not 
onlv of tlie Jloslein coinimmity^ biit of other cnmniiinities which., are in the 
position Of minorities. . As iny Honourable fri6B.d iVir. Tlionipsoii observed, 
these questions affect closely— and will affect in future mider the conditions 
vrliieh we are assuming still more closely— Provincial Governme'iits. It is 
necessarily a raettcr on which the Government of India coidd not commit 
the'ursel V es defmitely to any rigid formula without fill! coiist:i!tation with thcni^ 
In view of this further explanation I trust niy Honourable friend the 'hlover 
will see his way to withdraw the Erosoliitioii. 

The HoxoiTSAETm Bim YABIIN' EIHAhl, (TJm West: 

Blnhammodan) : In view, Sir, of the viewis exprcssc'] by the flonoujMblc 
hlr. Crerar and the Honourable Blr. Thompson and th assurance given tliat 
the Government will carefiiily cojisider this problem under the new circiiin- 
. stances as they arise, Ibeg to •withdraw'niy amendment. , , - ; ' 

The amendment was, by leave of the Council, withdrawn. 


The Hoxoubable the PRESIDENT : All the amendnients liavlng 
been disposed of, the original Resolution is now before the Council. 

The HcmorB.AP.Tm Bin. LALURHAT SABTALDAS (Bombav: Mon- 
BIuhamrnadaiL) : Pir, as the Lee Commission was ap]minted altliough the 
grant for it was thrown out by the Asseniblv, tlie apjpointrneiit of thet Com- 
mission was received in the country with a fech‘ng. if not of liostilitin at least 
of suspicion ar.d mistrust. Tliat feeling vas seeTi in the attitude of the majority 
of the A.sse{nbly wlim tlic;y tlirevr out the rec'oramendetion. Here we ;:re not 
going to take up tr.at attiiude, and as the Cmninissiou was a]u>ointc'd by Jlis 
Bhijesty tlio Kh'y Emperor, we will try our LoBt to cxmniino the rei'oounwida- 
tious made by it with all respect that isdixe toaCornnii.s^qon appointed by [!w 
Blujcsiy. Pir, the Ifonoivra’ule the J eader of tlie Housi in t!r‘ impasdun-d 
appeal which he iuade yesterday for a careful considemfion of tlm (joi-enn 
rneiit pro|'>osais said that lie rocomuTended us to accept it I/ocausi* I'lC thouNd. 
that unless we accepted all the recnmniendaldonsive may not hfva]^h-M'f> eel the 
e institutional ixdorms as early as ive wanted them. He said tluit our throwing 
out these proposals might retard the advent of furtlier refowns. 1 b'dii^ve tliad. 
all of us want the constitutional refornis as early as pos-uMe. and if I biuestly 
Iielieyed, as my TTonoiirablo friend the Leader of the House bcli^wes, tlia.t hy 
not accepting tliis Kesohition'as a whole we were putting back the clocdc of 
Constitutional reform, I would be the first man to vote for it. But my reasons 
for not accepting the Resolution as it'sta.nds are first a.nd prijuaril}'' that- the 
wdiose aspect of the question is being examined by theRefuririsIniiidry Com- 
mittee, and any action that we may how take may in a way liandicii.p tlia 
decision of that Committee, If- it does n# actually prove a liandiejq) I am 
sure it will influence to a very great extent the recommendations of that Com- 
mittee. ^ (The Ilrmoimibh.Sir AtfJiuf Vrodm :■ do not tliinlc so.’d My 
' Honourable friend Sit' Arthur Frohm'' says he does not think so, - He is a 
irthibef of the Committee and- he ought to' know. However, I believe that 
y human natuxe being wh# ife.iUsdIthe Council accepts the Resolution as it 
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Stando, it will affect tlie decision of t!ieConi'.nifets3. I will now take tie Eeso- 
lution, the main Resolution. It says 

** that while the existing system of appointment and cojQti’ol of the All*- India Services 
should, in present conditions, be niaintained in reserved fields 

That portion. Sir, makes us 'accept that portion of the recommendation of the 
ComB:iissloii for some time to come, we '.do not. know how long. It is 'an 
indefinite period^ as mdeiinite perhaps as Sir Deya Prasad Sarvadhikary’s 
for the present was, A.nd if those words are there and we accept them, 
the Reforms Inquiry Comniittee may very well say : the Council of State 
has by their acceptance of this Resolution given its decision that for the 
present this system of appointment and recruitment should be continued ; 
let us not therefore tackle that problem.’* It is for that reason, Sir, that I do 
not want to give my vote in favour of at least the first portion of the Resolu- 
tion.; 

Then my other reason is this. The Honoumble Mr. Thompson made 
the constitutional position quite clear in his speech. He quoted the opinion 
of an eminent professor of constitutional law. If that is the correct opinion 
and if that is the opinion which I daresay is accepted by the Government of 
India, where is the necessity of getting the Council to agree to anything of the 
kind suggested in the first portion of the Resolution ? 

Is it not merely repeating vdiat the Government of India Act says or what 
Professor Coupland has said as to the real constitutional position just now I 
This very fact shows that the Government themselves may have some doubts, 
and they wasit the Coimcil of State’s opinion on that porticn of their Resolu- 
tion. If that first sentence were taken off, I for myself am prepared to accept 
{1) (a), because as my Honourable friend, the Leader of the House said, half 
a loaf is better than no bread. Here the Commission does give us something. 
There is no doubt about it that the Services operating in the transferred fields, 
namely, the Indian Educational Service, the Indian Medical Service and all 
these are teoisferred, and that is a real gain ; and if the first portion is omitted 
1 am prepared to accept it as it stands. But, Sir, there also the way in which 
the recomnundathms of the Commission have been hedged in by, if I may say 
. 60 , a distrust of the Assembly is not right. Cliapter X. of the Commission’s 
.recommendations, wliich lays special stress cm the guarantees, shows that the 
Commission as a whole have accepted what in their opinion heems to be the 
feeling of some of the members of the Services, The Commission in paragraph 
79 said 

'■*** It is only to be expected that if consiltational chaiigeB would lead to uneasiness amongst 
members of the Services with regard to the eifect of these changes and the ooaditioM 
under which they are to serve, ete.’’ 

•Sir, we have heard not only in this House but from some of the members of the 
Servi€<^ who gave evidence before the Commission that they were prepared to. 
work the reforms in a loyal spirit. I thought, Sir, they would have full 
confidence in the Legislature that'^y agreement or any contract that was 
entered into by the Secretary of State would be 'Observed by the Legislature 
tow and even wlif n foil responsibie government was granted. This feeling of 
district, Sir, is visible on both sides. ■ I.am not going to say how it was created. 
There is 6o doubt about it -that the Services are suspicious, they arc distnlstfil, 

. L5DPI . ’CO 
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of the actioa that the Central Legislature might take. On the other hand 

tliere is ancloiibtedly :?e!so a feeling. anioEg some of the Meirabers of botii the 
IJoiises tiitt tliO Sox*viees are .not 'going Mo jally to, carry ont the conetita- 
tieird roforins. That feeling has to he set - at rest, and ir ca:a only be set at 
rest if '^'Ve ail work t)gether in spirit of fnendlinesB. And liei'c I via-prt to i'rd..rc 
a v:o'’si of against H’hat iJie Eoa'iiirable Mr. Tbiaiipson said 1 da 

not d.dnk ne ni-arot. Mno; he rtierrcd ro tlie character of lat Srigiisliman and 
tlie liudiaiy die niperiorily of tlio Eriiisliei: over tlie Indian. I daresay v/liat 
'he meant was that the cult are of each was diftereiit, and that the character' ' 
would be a.c(‘OTdmg to the eiiltiire ; I hope I have correctly under, • tend tiie 
HoriC>urad}li‘. Mi;. Thompson that he never meant that there w;n- an) qimstioa 
of siiperioriiy. Imt inerclj adilierenccof cniture. II this is so, i have nothing 
more to sayy but iinforfcimately that speech might creat'S the irapression thas 
there IS a feeliiig abroad that the Britisher is necessary because the Britisheir 
as a class is superior in cluaracter to the Indians, I am sure t'fis Hoi»ouiabkT 
‘ Mr. Tiiomp&on could, net have meant tliat in his remark about the diflercnce 
of character due to climate. Sdli I want that position to be made quite clear 

Then, Sir, there is another point on which I want to lay stress. I entirely 
agree with what the Hoiuiifabio Mr. TiiGmp>son said, with great feeling about 
Eiiidii-Mxiiianiniadaii unity. That is a problem that is dii*tu3,“l)ing all of us. 
Ac he said, if the atiemptB raum by the leaders of both the pnties erivrred 
wdlli siiccesr«, a great butdepmviii be lifted oii the head of the Government and 
also cll the foaders of both the conimimitios. We all expect, Sir, thiit Glcjvern- 
inent will do their level best to help the loaders of the two coinmunities in 
coming to an amicable understanding. 

As jx'gards the rcciraitrncrit of the BervieeB in E^ighind, I do noc think tlrat 
‘anybody on this side of the House wants that there sheuid be iiiiy (jcssaticn or 
stoppage of that recruitment. Wc want the advice, the guidance, Lhc fric-ndlj 
advice of .Erg-ish ofbeera. My friend, Hic Bo.acurable Sir hiir Fromii, bMI 
us yurderday that we in Eon.bay, ohloials cmtl nornoOleiaLs, hidiMUS and 
Bngiisluiieip have always becB very frieBdly and have been working hend i.u 
hand for the pia'-gress of the refern'is. Thai, is so, Sir, because tlie h’liglish oili- 
cials of my Frovinee—mid I ca.ti speak about my Province only— - have treated 
nomoffichds as tiuir equals; there has been no patronizing sphit, there has 
been a spirit of camaraderie, and the same spirit has pixwuiiied bet xveeii non- 
officicl Englishmen and Bon-official Indians. That is wli}^ 30.011)0,7— I do 
not knoir ’v/hetlier the Honourable Mr. Bell will agree ivith me — that is why 
Bombay gives a lead tO' the rest of thecountry as regards equality and fricudii** 
ness between Englishmen and Indians. We . in Bombay have no Clive 
Btrcet ” of Calcutta. But that is by the way. Nowq Sir, coming to the details 
of the leconaniendation. I hope. Sir, -I have not exceeded my time ? 

The Hohohbable ihe PEESIDENT: You have four minutes more. 

The Hokoobable Me. liABUBHAI'-SAMALDAS.:' Paragraph 48 refers 
. to the commercial houses haying. given. ‘evidenee.'^ --Ho names have been men- 
’ tioned because it is said they wahted their evidence to be treated as confidentia!. 

_ 1 doMiiot know whether the bommercialhouses'were all English houses Or also 
TIthev werelndlamhouhee^nipBt^ they would have 









given t fee same replies tiiat have been giveiv .bv' tfe-e English liense-s. Tiiere 
2i!.ay be souie dihereiice here anci there, but tlie mein reason uliy in oCdi!- 
tooTcial houses we have to pay hioher salaries to our exvcn auvisrr.-* is ila-t 
ill tfe.e first place there is no pensiGii ; then -the' contracts arc ror a mm her oi 
years, and rfier that period we n'ajricmcw tb-ni or not, as vc-i-. ttic-:n».,rjici;ie 
for our work or not. They have-no' gua 
poiitimied. ■: The security services' t-mve a se 
have not, and that is the reason wlw v/ 
regards the ’3eciirit3.^ services and the Inn 
understand the xeasoiis v/l,iy the CoiTirn 
Customs, the State Railvcay EngineeTS, 

'Should be clBeers Boniiiiated by the Sec; 
have such -power delegated: to the Government of India, a 
Reforms Inquiry Cominitiee will insist on tlic gieclest powei being vlcicgi-.: ed 
to the Govcrmneiit cf India sc that the Govtvirjcnt oi India cun slici-.v Iv their 
action, in consiiltat'-icn with the Central Leghktiire and in € 0 -{n:d:riatior; with, 
them, that th!:’y will treat the Servicca with as great rc'ga.id and as pycai con- 
fidence as ihe Seci clary edtorax e WGiild ever do.- 11 vre han/e that feeli.iig of 
mutual cOiifideiice created, here :and- outside this Houce, 'L,hcii I believe we can 
easily march together to SwTirs.j. . 
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Ths.. HoN'Q,'mu.BL:i3.' Bh. . B'WA..EKA.NATZ-I MITTEB (Y^-Cvst BengfU : 
;Non-Miiiiain:imad.,a ■ Sir, at. the .outset, -I inu-st ccngTatiiiat.e tlie Koiifcuraide 
Mr. Crerar' for tiie''fG.rcible and eloquent .aiid. at- the same time calm and.. djs.“ 
.. passionate m-anner in which lie has presented Ihe case of tne Goveromait 
.. Itys . a. misfortune that the Lee Report, which wc are considering, does not 
' satisfy anybody. It has pleased neither its frimids, nor its opponents. li'Lile 
on, the one ha:icl it is said on behad of the Services that the recc/mimriclatioiis 
do not suffice. to attracts sumcientmumber.of;British\recrmts,;Lhat''tlie:recoiii-' 

. inendations dp not ;ful]y allay .the '■discoiitent'^whichbexisfe ■'in,:the''Bervices,;,: 
the, other .'haiid^ it-: has been- said on. behalf' -of the ^'people:- mat " .the : recomm-enda** 
tions do not satisfy Indian aspirations and impose Si liiianeiai burden. E\'cn 
the . Honourable the Mover of the Resolution is not prepared to accept he 
recommendations wholesale, for I think there a-re tLiee Bxc'elificotions o:l: the 
Report which are suggested in paragraph 8 of the Resolution. T find also' 
from page 49 of the correspondence between the Honourable Mr, Cre:rar and 
the Local Goveiiimeiits that the Honourable Mr. Crerar fiiidji some traces of 
confusion in the treatment by the Commission of officers above the time scale. 
But notwithstanding its iraTjeriectio3xs, notwdlhstaiiding the critieisni to 
which the Report has been exposed, I feel, Sir, that I cannot reject the rceoin- 
mendations wholesale. When I find, Sir, that 9 imnbera of the CommisBicui, 
after examining 411 xvitnesses, some of which evidence veas taken in piiblic, 
have come to a certain conclusion, when I find that amongst the 9 n;iGiiibers 
of the Commission there we-re lour representative Indians, headed by Mr, 
Bhupendianath Basu, wdio has laboured all Ms life for the political advance- 
'.•^ent of India, I feel it extremely difficult to reject the recoinnienclatioiis 
-altogether. Sir, to the verdict 'given ''by meb a bod)^ if you cannot attach 
a conclus’ve effect, you can certainly say that fit affords a prim a facie presump- 
tion, to use legal language, as- to the accuracy -and soundness of its cone hi- 
Bions, and I am prepared to accept those conclusions in the al}i;eBce of mj 
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evidence to rebut tlie presumptidH m to its soundness, I hare not beard 
anjrthing said in this House wbich makes me tbinktbat the recommendations^ 
so far as the first part relating to the Services are concerned, are in any way dis- 
placed by any contrary evidence that has been brought before the House. 
The criticisms which my Honourable friend Mr. Karandikar suggested have, 

I think, been amply met by the Honourable Mr. McWatters. Now, Sir, if, 
as I take it, we are to take the recommendations with respect to the relief to 
the Services, I think it should be granted to the Services at once. The reason 
for my saying so is this. Experience has shown tliat in all countries, however 
democratic the country may be, it is one of the essential conditions of good 
administration that there must be a permanent Civil Service, efficient and 
contented. I agree entirely with the view v/ith reference to this which has 
been talren by the Honourable Mr. Crerar. Now, Sir, this leads me to consider 
the Indian Civil Service, and I must say, and it is practically acknowledged 
on most hands, if not on all, that that Service has been noted for its efficiency, 
noted for its high traditions, noted for its integrity and for its honeffv. My 
own conviction is that taking the Service as a whole, it has shown an initiative, 
resourcefulness, and a driving power which is rare in any of the Services else- 
where. I believe also, Sir, th :t the Indi;in Civil Service h vs an earnest and 
sincere desire to help India in the progress towards the development of jSK^lf- 
govemmcnt withia the Empiie— a. cause to which the British Government is 
now committed. I also believe that the Indian Civil Service combines with 
that desire a determination to deal justly not merely between Indians and 
Indians, but, what is politically more important, between an Indian and an 
Englishman when questions of conflicting claims arise, as they constantly do 
arise, between an Indian and an Englishman. Under such circumstances. 
Sir, it would not be right to refuse to the Services the relief which has been 
promised by the Commission and which, it has been represented by the officers, 
is very urgent and hts long been overdue. The object of increasing the emo* 
laments is, I find, two-fold, first to attract to India British recruits of the 
required stamp and second to allay the discontent and remove the financial 
i mbarrassment of those already in service. I have already stated that efficiency 
is one of the essential conditions required in a Civil Service. But as Lord 
Salisbury once said, All efficiency must be relative that it must take into 
account not merely the requirements but also the resources of the p€K)ple for 
whom you are going to secure efficiency ; and this leads me to consider the 
financial aspect of the recommendations. They impose a finandai burden 
of about 1| crores, distributed over the Govemment of India and the different 
Provinces. Lord Curzon in the debate in the House of Lords said that If 
crores is nothing for the contentment of the S -rvices when compared with 
the wastage of money, wastage of crores which is happening with regard to 
new Delhi. Whether I agree with Ms Lordship. or not I must get an assurance 
from the Government that no additional taxation would be imposed for tte§ 
purpose of raising this If crores,.. In this connection, I feel that relief 
le given tb the Services, and I am sorry I' do not see the Finance 
here— 'I appeal to the Finance Secremry ~to,fiLnd funds for, financing this without 
fmsh taxation by a reduction in the. military budget of India, which is a heavy 
■' bnrden, and there is a general feeing is by no means confined to Indians 
^ tltel the whole of’ it is not prop^ly 'oh^g^ble to this 'country. A question 
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has been ra.!sed by my Mend Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary that in Bengal 

We are in fiininckd straits. The 63 lakhs which the Government of India have 
bean granting for the last three years will now be stopped, and EengaFs contri- 
bution to this additional burden of one crore is about 9 lakhs. I understand 
•from the Honourable Mr* .McWatters that it will exceed that amount. When 
the question with regard to Provincial’ Contributions arises, I think the 
Honourable Mr. McWatters who is here will remember that he will have to 
give Bengal the relief wdiich is needed in this respect. I notice also that the 
Bengal Government w^hich was addressed in this respect do not represent, 
at any rate that the Bengal Government will not be able to carry on the 
scheme of these new- recommendations without further financial relief. Now, 
Sir, I leave the part of the Eesolution which deals with the relief to the Ser- 

I now come to recommendation 1 (6) that the recruitment of the Indians 
in the reserved fields should be increased as recommended. Treating this 
question, Sir, as a pmrely service question and not as a question of constitu- 
tional advance, I submit to the House that the recommendations fall short 
of Indian aspirations. The time seems to be ripe when larger and freer ad- 
mission of Indians into the higher regions of administrative service has be- 
come necessary if there is to be harmony between the Government and the re- 
, awjikened life of India. I have, of course, no objection at present to thelndian- 
isation to the extent of 60 per cent. (I am speaking of the Indian Civil Service)- 
But the period during which we have to attain this half and half proportion 
is 16 years, which is indeed veTj ^low. We have been assured by the Gov- 
Brnment elsewhere, and I think the assurance is also given here by the Honour- 
able Mr. Crerar, that the adoption of the Lee Commission’s Eeport would not 
in any way interfere with further constitutional advance, if such advance is 
given either by the Reforms Committee which is now presided over by the 
Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman or by the revision of the constitution 
in 1929, Of course, we take this assurance of the Government. With regard 
to the entire stoppage of British recruits, of course, I am not in 
favour of entire stoppage. For I see the full force of the argument 
which Las been presented by the Government, namely, that if there is an 
entire stoppage once, there may be a time v/hen the British element will alto- 
gether be eliminated for a period of time, which is perhaps not desirable-, 
I may however submit this that if the speed of Indianisaticn is to be accelerat- 
ed I should suggest for »the consideratk-n of the Government that instead of 
there being recruitment at the rate of 40 Europeans to 60 Indians, in the 
Indian Civil Service let it be in the ratio of 25 Europeans to 75 Indians til! 
the revision of the constitution in 1929. For, after ali, we have been assured 
by the Honourable Mr, Thompsen, that this is only a provisional measure* 
The recomniendatipns are really of a 'transitory nature and can be taken to 
' haye effect up to 1929. Or, even if .there is' a difficulty to accept that figure of 
^6 75 for this period of 4 yeap, I would suggest a progressive scale, namely : — » 

40 to 60 in 1925 
,35 to 65 in 1926 
30 to 70 in 1927 

f 
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25 to 75 in 1928 till tae eoastitnticn is revised. It is triiOj of course, 
the ccB.ititiition will bo revised and in the meantime some vested interests 
wiii be created. But that is a position which cannot be helped. I therefore 
suggest this amendment and hope that the Government will find their way 
to accelerate the speed of Indianisation by accepting the figures vfhich I have 
suggested irith regard to the recruitment of the Indian Civil Service. I will 
conclude only by saying this. The flonourabie Mr. Thompson as w^eil as Sir 
Arthur Froom told us the ether day a.s to whether we desired the entire elimina- 
thn of tile British element. I, for myself, can say that I do not desire the 
entire eliminaticn of the British element from the/ Indian Services. ¥?^hat3 
v/c. do went is tliis that our Englir/u friends should not shrink from putting 
into practice in their dealings with India the principle of piiTtnoisliip in rights 
nd duties cxi which the British Imperial ComiiKn wealth of Nations has been 
built up. Tins British people have '■:risiirin''d that iirixicipie in the Constitu- 
licnal 'Ciiaxter which they have gh>:n to us of their own free will, and I hope 
mid trust that the British element in the Services will carry that ptincipie 
into practice. 

. -.Tke. Hohoobablb Mb. J. W. A.- BELL- (Bengal Chamber of Comiiaerce) : 
'Sir, if I support the Eesolution proposed by my lioiioiirable Mend, the Home 
'Secretary, it is not because I am favourably impressed by the Lee Commission's 
'Eeport — because I am not. In saying this I do not refer so much to the second 
Chapter which deals, in the fi/'st pluce, with the appomtinent and control of 
the Services) in the second place, with the constitution of the Public Services 
Coimnission ; and, in the third place, with the Inaianisaticn of the Services. 


With regard to the first ’ive have heard a good deal to-daj" on 'the subject 
of recruitJiicnt and control of the Services, and in this connection I merely say 
that, owiug to llie altered eciiriitioiis in the coiintry, it S6en.a reasonable that 
the Scrvi(*es operating in trai/icrred ileVls should be dealt with bj^ Local 
Coverrunents, and that they should Jinve jiov-cr to make riil’es eoutrolUr.g 
Bfowievs and abo the j?u'rcut Provincial Services. I think that this is 
in coii'formitj/ with the iiiteutiom of the Goverumr.Tit of India Act. It is equally 
reasonable — in fact it is alvciuToly cssontiai— tliat the Ser\i.ccs operating 
iureserved fields and tlio Central Services slioulcl eontinoe to he reenuted and 
controlled by the Secretary of State. I do not third': that there wall bo much 
objection in this House to the proposals made under tiiis head. 

' With regard to the PubliO’ Services Commission, this was provided for in 
g ^ one of the sections of the GovermTieiit of India Act. 

The standard set for the members is ver]: high, so 
much so that a distuguished , csWiceroy of India, in the House of Lords 
the other day, cxpiTssed^ some' doubt 'as to wdicther five geiitlomeii with 
niitalilc qualifications could bo found, who 'would be wdlling to accept 
service on this Commission. Smiilar' Commissions at present exist in South 
Africa, in Oaiiacla, and, I think, in Australia, - and the expsrieoce gained 
there seems to confirm fhe_ opinion expressed .by the Lee Commission as to the 
pc^sible usefulness of such a Coininissiom ■' ■ 

With regard to Indianisation^wehaveheard much' on this subject to-day ? 
and I do not, at this kte hour,, wish “.'to 'go over 'grotiud that has already been 
eoyered. ^ It is true that them^niay be 'some people who consider that the pro- 
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that the proposals of the Lee' ' Commisgion:Teach~if'^ do ' not in fact ov er- 
step— the border line of safetj.- As, I.'-.sa'jr, much has been said on this 
somewhat .dilScuit subject to-day and I propose: to leave it at that. 

In this connection, ho.wever,'- there is one -matter to wliicli I should like to 
draw attention, that' is,"with reference to the proportion of Indians and Euro- 
peans in the difioreat Servicesv-'' 'The/Lee ■Comniissiondn referring to recruit- 
ment for the Indian Ciril Service, 'the. Police 'Service, the -Forest Service, the 
Indian Service of Engineers, and the Political -Service, speak of the proportion 
of Indians to be recruited.. In speakiiig of the- Imperial Customs Service 
'they refer to the mimber of “EdeAutory natives- of India to be recruited* 
I' should like to knew the .reason, for the. use 'of the different terms in these 
different eases. ,-I do.net suppose 'that it. was the.iiitentioii of the Lee Coin- 
iiiissioa, and. I do- not think that' it'vvil! be the .-practice mf ihe .Govemnient of 
India to exclude from the fiv-e Services first named, A'ligio-Iiidians and members 
of the Domiciiod Commiinity. ' '.To: do so wou'id be t-o. 'indict an .irijiistiGe on- 
two i]nportan.t, alilioiigli 'smaFl, .Indian Gomiiianities, ' .which I .do not -think 
'Vfouid be contemplated by the Government of India-or by Ilonoiirabie Biembera 
of this House. , _ ■ . 

. I -should "like some assurance from 'my Honourable -friend, the Horn.®, 
Secretary, that my uiiderstanding on this point is correct. 

' . ,' - But it vfas not because proposals, for changes in the method of recruitment 
of th.8 Services, or for the immediate formation of the Public Services Com- 
VcdsBioii, or for the further Indianisation of the Services were iirgentiy called 
for tiuit the Lee Coniiuissioii "was appointed. It is a matter of corunioii know- 
ledge that for years the Sor%dces in India have been inadequate^ paid, and 
dhat this has caused wddesxjread and soaiev/hat justifiable discontent. 

The nicinbers of the diffeient Serv'kes are unable to p:rfoiiTi their diuics 
eiLchnitl}^ as mcir*bers of any class are um me to perlorui tlieir diiiies 
eiiily, if they are laced by coiitiaual finaiieial eii-barrassiocnt, 

Wiion the appointment ol the Lexi Commission was announcecL great liopes 
veere entertained that semething very substantial vvoukl be done to impiove the 
financial position csl the Services, but I am afraid that the proposals made, even 
if they be adopted in their entirety, will do very little in this dfieclioB, Tljat 
the Lee Conriniasion were informed of the financiai position of the Services is 
indicated in certain parts of their Report. I hesitate at this hour to read 
CKtracts from tlie Report to Honourable Members, but tlicre are tivo short 
paragraphs of which I tliink the House ought to be reminded before coming to 
a decision upon the Resolution now before it* On page 26, the Commission 
say ", 

“ In the course of our Inquiry, the Services have placed before U3 carefully compiled 
statements of current income and expenditure. Wc could not examine these figures In 
such detail as to warrant us in accepting them as a su'Bicient basis for new scales of pay, 
but they offer strong evidence that a considerable proportion of mora'cd oflicera now 
serving are cither failing into debt or only avoid doing’ so by ecoiiomies wMeh may 
dctnmental to their contentment and efficiency. ’* 
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25 to 75 in 1928 till the ccmtituticn is reirlsed. It is tniOj of course, 
tJao ccii 3 titiiticn will be revised and in the meantime some vested interests 
will be created. But that is a positic.n which cannot be helped. I therefore 
suggest this amendment and hope that the Government will fmd their way 
to accelerate the speed of Indianisation by accepting the figures which I have 
suggested with regard to the recruitment of the Indian Civil Service. I will 
condude only by saying this* The Hunoiirable Mr. Thompson as well as Sir 
Arthur Freoxn told ns the ether clay as to whether we desired the entire elimina- 
tion of the British elemeiit. I, for myself , can sa-y that I do not desire the 
entire elimination of the Britif:^h dement from the Imlian Services. What 
do want is this that our English friends, should not shrink from putting 
into practice in their dealings with India the principle of parinersliip in rights 
j lid duties cii whieli the British Imperial Co nraicn wealth of Nations has been 
built up. The British people haee cnshrin'Xl tliat principle in the CuiiAitii- 
ti‘ nal Ciauter wluch they have, giviii to us of their own free will, and I hope 
rnd trust that the British eicaiLiit in the Services will carry that ptuiciplo 
into practice. 

The, Honourable Mr. J, W. A. BSLL {Bengal Chamber of Commerce) : 
Sir, if I support the Resolution proposed by my Honourable friend, the Home 
’Secretary, it is not because I am favourably impressed by the Lee Cmumission's 
‘Report — because I am not. In saying this I do not refer so much to the second 
' Chapter which deals, in ’the fust place, with the appointment and control of 
the Services) in the second place, with the constitution of the Public Services 
Coimnission ; and, in the third place, w-ith the Ijadiaiiisaticn ox tlie Services. 

With regard to the first we have heard a good deal to-day on the subject 
.of recruitment and control of the Services, and in this connection I merely say 
that, owiog to the altered conditions in the country, it seems reasonable that 
the Services operating in ttaiisfei-xed fielcls should be dealt with by Local 
, Goveriuiients, and that they should have power to make rules couirollbig 
thcBc Services and also the piesent Provincial Services. I think tliat this is 
in conformity with the intention of the Governmmit o! India xlct. It is equally 
reasonable— ill fact it is absolutely easential—tJiat the Services operating 
, inreserved fields and the Central Services should coirfiuiie to berrcniited ?uai 
■ controlled by the Secretary of State. I do not think that there will be much 
objection in this House to the proposals made under this head. 

; ’ With regard to the Public Services Commission, this was provided for in 
' ' " g ^ ^ one of the sections of the Government of India Act* 

^ ' The standard set for the ii’tembers is vet)^ Iiigh, so 

_ much' so that a distiiguiBlied” eaJ-Viceroy of India, in the House of Lords 
’ the other day, expressed some' doubt 'as to whether five gentlemen with 
■ suitable qiiajifications^ could- be found, who would be willing to accept 
service on this Commission. Similar Commissions at present exist in South 
j‘;s, , Africa, in Canada, and, I think, in -Australia,- and the experience gained 

I 'Ia; ■ ' Beems to confirm the_ opinion expremed by the Lee CommiSBion m to the 

■ '■ ■ p'lterihle usefulness of such a Commission; - ' , 

■ ^ v‘ ; With regard to Indianisatioa we have heard much on this subject to-day> 

V ■ hour, wish to go over ground that has already been 

may be;epnie %?ho consider that the pro- 
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posals of the Lee Commission do not go far enoiigli, but there is a very large 
body of public opinion in the coimtry both Indian and European? who behove 
that the proposals of the Lee Commission reach — if they do not in fact over- 
step— -the border line of safety. As I say? much has been said on this 
somewhat dillicult subject to-day and I propose to leave it at that. 

In this connection, however, there is one matter to which I should like to 
draw attention, that is, with reference to the proportion of Indians and Euro-- 
peans in the different Services. The Lee Commission in referring to recruit- 
ment for the Indian Civil Service, the Police Service, the Forest Service, the 
Indian Service of EngiiieerB, and the Political Service, speak of the proportion 
of Indians ” to be recruited. In speaking of the Inipexial Customs Service 
'they refer to the number of ‘‘ Statutory natives of India to be recruited. 
T should like to know the reason for the use of tlie different terms in these 
different eases. ..-I do not suppose that it was the intention of the Lee Com- 
mission, and I do not think that it will be the practice of *ihe G-overmiient of 
India to exclude from the five Services first named, Aiigio-rncliaiis and members 
of the Domiciled Community. To do so would be t-o inflict an injustice on 
two important, altliough small, Indian comnranities, wliich I do not think 
would be coiitesiplated by the Govermnent of India or by Honourable Members 
of this Hoifiev ■ ■ 

I should Hire some assurance from my Honourable friend, the Home 
Secretary, that my understanding on this point is correct. 

. , But it vras not because proposals for changes in the method of recruitment 
of the Services, or for the immediate formation of the Public Services Com- 
mission, or for the further Indianisation of the Services were urgently called 
for that the Lee Comniission w^as appointed. It is a matter of common kiiow- 
ierlge that for years the Services in India have been inadequately paid, and 
that this has caused widespread and somewhat justiffabie discontent. 

Tlic members of the cliffeient Seiwices are unable to perform their duties 
efilejeiitiy, as members of any class ore oimbie to perform their duties elKc.i- 
eniiy, if they are faced by continual financial en.-foarrassmeiifc. 

When the appointment of the Lee Comiriission was aiinoiinceJ, great hop'CS 
vreio cntextiiined that something very substantial vvoulcl be done to impaove the 
financial position of the Services, but I am afraid that the proposals made, evm 
if they be adojded in their entirety, will do very little in iJiis diiection, That 
the Lee Commission w<3re informed of the financiai position of the Services is 
indicated in certain parts of their Sepert. I hesitate at this hour to read 
extracts from the Report to Honourable Members, but there are two short 
paragraphs of which I tldnk the House ought to be reminded before coming to 
a decision upon the Resolution now before it. On page 26, the Commission 
say 

In the courae of our inqiiiry, the Services have placed before ns carefully compiled 
slatements of current income and expenditure. , 'Wo could not exannne these figures^a 
such detail as to warrant us in accepting them as a s-uiffeient basis for new scales of 'pay„ 
but they offer strong evidence that a considerable proportion of meriied officers now 
serving are either falling into debt or. only 'avoid '''dolngso' hj eaommeB which may bo 
detrimental to their contentment and effSiciency. ” ■ ’ 
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On the same page they say 

“ We were informed that a great many officers, parxicinariy iii the early years ol 
married life, are at present in debt to an extent which was unknown 20 years ago, and 
that this is b^' no means due to extrayagance. Insurance policies aiv pledged as security 
for advances to a much greater extent than former iy, and in many cases their surrender 
value taken. Inotlierwords,officersaremortgagingorsacrificing the provision made for 
their families in the event of their death, and only escape from their difficulties, if at all, 
towards the end of their service.” 

In view of these remarks, oiie would perhaps have expected that the re- 
commendations of the Lee Commission would have been more generous. 

With regard to the actual increases proposed, this aspect of the question 
has been gone into very fully by Honourable Members on the other side of the 
House, and therefore I do not wish, as I had intended to do, to go into the qucfc* 
tion in detail It might be borne in mind, however, that the only increases in 
basic pay that are recommended are in the cases of the Police Service and the 
Indian Service of Engineers. In both cases the increases are very small and^ 
as some one speaking on that subject yesterday said, especially in the case of 
the Police, will not be grudged by any one. The only benefit of any great 
unportance to the other Services is a proposal under which over-seas pay will 
be increased by Ss. 50 per month and officers, after the 5th year of service 
will be entitled to remit the whole oftheir over-seas pay at 25* to the 
rupee. That is a very substantial concession. 

One proposal which has caused a considerable amount of criticism is that 
under which it is suggested that free passages should be granted to officers of 
the diSerent services. The proposal is that, in the course of his service, an 
officer should receive four free passages from and to his dondcile, that his wife 
should receive the number ol passages of which the ofliccr has not availed him- 
self at the time of las marriage, and that each child should receive one free 
passage Home, 1 his is a concession which v;ill be greatly appreciated, I think 
by members of the different Services, but it is a concession the importance of 
w hich it is very easy to exaggerate. What does it really amount to ? Assuming 
that, on an average, an officer is married after his second furlough Home, the 
exact financial result, — he will recedve four passages, his wife two and each 
child one and assuming there is a family on an average of two or three — in the 
case of an officer of 30 years’ service is an increase of about Rs. 32 per month 
in his salary during the course of his service. I think that, when it is realized 
that the financial benefit to the officer is so small, any opposition to the grant- 
ing of free passages at least on the part of Honourable Members of this 
House, ’tvill be abandoned. I do not think that the ;^roposal will receive any 
Opposition, even from so ardent a protagonist of economy as my friend the 
Honourable Mr. Vedamtirti 

The Honotjeabie isb PRESIDENT: The Honourable Member IpMl. 
two more minutes. 

Teb HoKOtfEABM, Ms. J. .Wi A, BEIXi : Crcnerally speakffig* looking »♦ 
I-.: ■; ; \ , ■: : • Efee Coitoiiliteidfe Report from tibe mpm^ of the reaall which its reewm- 
' i^ebdations mil have, on the ‘financiai |ksi^tion’of offioCTs of the dffiearent 
''Aeimees, the ipaproyement is'-so 'yery-r'im^l that one can only fe^ ,t|at the 
lii-!,?l^bferB;©f the Coifficbwioa have']bh^-h4nenced by the 'financial positaon o| 
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the country. One thing is absolutely certain, and that is that the proposals 
as they stand will do nothing at all to stimulate recruitment at Home. How- 
ever they do certainly to a certain extent improve the position of the Services. 
They have apparently been accepted by Government as the best that may be 
done at present, and they represent the unanimous findings of this Commission, 
no member of which has submitted a minute of dissent. That being so, I 
think it would be well for the House to accept the proposals in the same spirit 
of compromise as that in which they have been formulated. I would therefore 
appeal to Honourable Members of this House to refrain from embarrassing 
Government by pressing any small points in respect of which they may feel 
that the recommendations are defective. If they adopt tliis attitude, they 
will dispel any feeling that the proposals for increases in pay and pension which 
have been made have been approved of by them in any grudging spirit, and 
by their action they will convey to those directly interested and to the public 
here and elsewhere, a very desirable indication of their high appreciation of 
the splendid work that has been done, and that is being done, by the different 
Services in India, to whom every one of us here is so greatly indebted, and 
to whom this country owes so very much. 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR ; Mr. President, the hour is so late 
and I have already had such a long and patient hearing from the House that I 
do not now intend to detain it long. We have traversed a great extent of 
ground, we have exaiiained the principles and details of the Report very fully, 
and it would be an impossible task for me to attempt to : um up the debate or 
even to reply fully to the arguments adduced against my Resolution. Having 
regard to the necevssary limits of my speech and the limitations of the speaker, 
1 must, even as it is, with regard to the task I propose to impose upon myself, 
plead the words of the old prologue : 

‘‘ Pardon, Gentles all 
Tho flat imraised spii its that have dar’d 
On this unworthy scaffold to bring forth 
So great an object : can this cockpit hold 
The vasty holds of Prance ? or may we cram 
Within this wooden 0 the very casques 
That did affright the air at Agincouit ? 

In my opening speech, Mr. President, I ventured to appeal to the sense of 
justice and to the statesmanship of the House. I must acknowledge that 
I have not made that appeal in vain. The principal burden, I think, of the 
opposition to the Resolution I must take to be that which is most nearly in the 
form of a direct negative — the amendment of my Honourable and learned 
friend. And I have a mild impeachment to urge against my Honourable and 
learned friend, an impeachment of some inconsistency in his attitude. When 
the Report of the Lee Commission was first laid in the hands of Honourable 
Members, my Honourable and learned friend was foremost in pressing upon me 
file ■■demand that the House should be 'given an opportunity of discussing the, 
re^0^mendations of that Commission. - Now if the discussion had been limited 
t4';|h^i.erms of my Honourable and learned Mend’s present motioa, Iwoilui® 
to' Bomi' out that the House would have •been completely precluded .iroiU'anv 
. LuPPl' , oc| 
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fail, fair and f.anlr discussion of the m.erits of these recommendation's. And 
as my lloiiourable and learned friend’s motion was conceived in inconsiGtcncy, 
so also, I venture to suggest, it was brought forth in inconsistency^ 

Tim Ho^ioimABon Db. Sib DEVA PRASAD SAaYADHISjiRY : The 
reforms inquiry came in since. 

Tiin Ho'>toitrable Mk. J. CRERAR : Quite so, but that does not 
matedaily affect the justice of my position. 

. The Ho“noitrable Dr. Sir DEYA PRASAD SARVADHIKAEY : Teat 
is the basis of my anierKlmcnt and no hing else. 

The Hohoitrable Mr. J. UEFiRAS : I will proceed, Sir, to indicate the 
other directions in wliieb I consider that my Honourable and learned fid-r-d. 
Ifas been somewhat inconsistent. He urged upon us the vital connection . 
between achuinistralivo reform and constitutional reform. His eoncausioii fo.-m 
those premises ivas tJiat the large and extensive mesisure of adiiiiru&triiti’ve 
reform which the Lee Commission have proposed slioidd be refused. Tliat 
point has been adequately replied to by the Honourable the Law Idi-mber 
and Leader of tlie House and I will not advert furtlier to it. My iioncurable 
and leariied friend als<^ — 1 must with a distinct sense of acknowledgiiieijt-— 
agreed with every other Member of the Plouse, except I ihinic the Honourable 
Member from Emma, whoso local patriotism he p'ermitted to prevai! over his 
eense of perspective — my Honourable and learned friend, arguing vdl’li the 
almost unaninious voice of ihe House, vras pre] \arcd to gso.nt relief to the 
Services. Tixat proposition wvi-s promptly followed up ]>y the fiirflmr propcsi- 
tion that Ixe was not prepared to support finaneial piovisiciiifor thispurposo. 


Thirdly, my Hcncurable and learned friend intvh suiixo 


rhs, wlileii I am 


bouiKl to say BecTued to luive a good deal of substance iu them, in rs-^gmd to tlie 
qucBlion of the x\li4utlia Services,— a point which I have already adverted to 
in my opening spceelq— but the proposition that the Alhindia Servici^s sliould 
be retained as AlMiidia Services and that their conlrol slioukl nevt^rthedess 
pass to the ProvinceB,— tl-ese propositions are not only inco}'isisti.nt Init 
mutually destrinx'tive propcsitions. Tlien the Honourable Member made on his 
side an iinpoachrnent against me. Ho said that I slioW'cd the assutnod r.iodc :iiy 
of an assuxed victor. I am very glad that I gave my Honouiabio and Icnrncd 
friend the impression of modesty. But I regret tlnat he should liavc supported 
that it was assumed. The truth is that I was thinking a great deal more of 
conviction than victory. At the same time the Honourable gentleman inti- 
fnated on his own part some premonitions of iii-success. Now, Sir, I can 
only infer from that one of two things. 'Either my Honourable and learned 
friend lacked confidence in the ludgmentandimpaTtklity of this House, or he 
- acutely conscious that he had a bad case. Of these two alternatives, I 
tMhk the second Was the correct due. • ' , - ^ 

: r ^ Now, Sm, I, pass to other mattes^ " Much has beenmrged mainly I think in 
^ fefourof tho'Seiwicesa.,.aometM_n^'^ beep urged against thepr. But there 
, / vfire-some things. wM^' quith' Impossible for any member of the Services 
; ■ uiga on Ahek^ 1 shquld/therefo^ 'like to take this opportutiity, on 
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iii-Cliief oiir deep appreciation of Ms noble vindicatioii of ilieir records, tlreir 
.traditions and tlieir aeliievements. We have a legitirnate pride timt that 
vindication was made by the son of a very distinguished Indian Civilian. That 
might perhaps be imputed in part to filial piety. are proud that it should 
have been made by the Commander-in-Cliief. But some might suppose that lie 
had military prepossessions. We have the most unreserved and the deepest 
sense of pride and gratification in the fact that the vindication %vas made by 
General Sir William Birdwood. And I should like to add a vrord of apprecia- 
tion for the vfords of recegnition which also fell from my Honourable" and 
learned friend Dr. Mitter and from other Members of the House. 

Now, Sir, as I said, it is an impossible task for me to traverse the vh.olo 
ground once more. I understood from my Honourable iriend Mr. Lalubhai 
Samaklas that he was on the whole disposed to accept my Eesoiution with one 
reservation regarding the maintenance of the existing system of appointment 
and control of the All-India Services. I point out to my Honourable friend 
that his apprehension that tliose words commit the House to anything in the 
nature of a perpetuity is entirely erroneous ; and in the presence of my 
Honourable friend Sir Arthur Frcom I will say nothing on the suggestion 
that, if the House passes this Resolution, the Reforms Committee of Inquiry — 
a bod}^ comprising gentlemen of considerable independence of view’’— - could 
find thiit their independence of view unduly re tricted. I think neither th© 
Honourable Member nor the House need have any apprehensions on that 
point. My Honourable friend, Mr. Bell, asked me for one word of assiirance 
with regard to the Anglo-Indian community. I have no hesitation in giving it. 
When, wdth reference to “ Indianisation use the term India, we mean by , 
that statutory natives of India, and that term undoubtedly cevers the- commu- 
nity to which he particularly referred. Now^, Sir, I will not detain the House 
any further. I made one appeal in my opening speech, wbieh, I admit, has 
been fulfilled. I asked Honourable Members to approach these large questions, 
with a large and open mind. Suhstantially and from almost all sides, that 
appeal has been ansvrered. I now confidently ask for the judgment of the 
House, 

The IIoNOXJEABnE the PRESIDENT : The question is : 

“ ThattheResolutioRstandiiigin thonameof thcllonourabie Mr. J. Crerar, which has 
Just been read to the Coiiiicll, bepacsed.’* 

The motion was adopted. 


9th SeptemheTf 1924. 

RESOLUTION RE ANNUAL PROVISION FOR THE REDUCTION OR 
AVOIDANCE OF PUBLIC DEBT. 

The Honoitbabee Sm MANICEJI DADABHOY (Central Provinces : 
General) : Sir, I beg to move : — 

‘‘ That this Council reoominencls to the Governor General in Cormcii that the Govern- 
mont be pleased to take steps to introduce suitable legislation at an early date to provide 
for an annual provision for the reduction or avoidance of public debt.*' * 
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Sir, with .your permission I will take the liberty of reealling what I said 
in the Council of State on the 7th March last with reference to this matter. 

I then pointed oat, in the course of the Budget discussion, that*— 

“ there, is one other important matter regarding our national debt which requires pro- 
found consideration and fresh examination That question too has been dealt with by 
the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett with the instincts of a born financier. There has been 
in the past no system, no policy, and no recognised method adopted by successive Finance 
Ministers for tho purpose of liquidation of our national debt.’* 

Then I proceeded farther and stated 

** I only hope that as the subject is of very great importance and cannot be fully dis- 
cussed during the time allotted for the Budget debate, the Finance Minister wdll give an 
early opportunity^ to this Council to discuvss this question by a separate motion or Resolu- 
tion to ascertain the views and wishes of tho Members of this Council.*' 

If therefore any apology is needed for this Resolution, this is one. I am 
grateful to the Finance Department for giving me and Members of this Council 
an opportunity of discussing this important question. This question is not 
so exciting as the one which we have just debated. I fear it is an abstruse one 
and requires thoughtful consideration. Sir, in order to enable i he Council to 
appreciate the significance of this Resolution, it will be necessary for me to 
bring to the .attention of this Council certain figures. The national debt is 
the supreme concern of every country. It is the primary matter which affects 
the best interests of every nation, and India is no exception to that. I do not 
propose to weary the Council with any detailed figures, but I must, in order 
tUat the Council might be in a position to understand the situation, point out 
the composition of our national debt and the means hitherto adopted by the 
Government of India for the repayment of that debt. It is known to this 
Council that our total national debt at present is Rs. 917 crores. Of this 
national debt, Rs. 362*92 crores represents \vhat we call our rupee loan and 
Treasury Bills in the hands of the public. We have likewise a similar sum 
.floated in England which is known as tiie sterling debt. The sterling debt of 
India also amounts to nearly Rs. 393 crores. In the course of my speech 
I shall try to avoid as far as possible small decimals and fractions. The unfund- 
ed debt of the country is also of some significance. The unfunded debt 
represents the Post Office Savings Banks, the Cash Certificates and the Pro- 
vident Funds and other departmental and judicial receipts hold in the treasury 
This debt comes to nearly Rs. 73 crores. We have to add to this the capital 
value of the liabilities undergoing redemption by way of railway annuities and 
the like, and this amounts to the figure of Rs. 90*14 crores. 

This is the position of our nation^ debt. It is a jaw-breaking figure, 
but there is nothing to be alarmed about it. It is a big debt, but it docs not 
in any way mean that India is not solvent. Compared witli many other 
nations, we stand in a very favourable position. Our national debt consists 
largely of what we call productive debt — monies spent on the construction of 
railways, irrigation canals and other important public works. Other coun- 
tries also have very very large publid debts ; but when an examination of our 
national d0btis,inad^,’it ve ^tapd in an e»0tdingly 

; wd in liiat wf 

impp'v^ order that our ihnuW : 
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be based on a proper and satisfactory principle and a sort of systcroaUsation 
may be approached and accomplished, this Resolution has been brcnght 
forward. ... .. 

Of this total debt, Rs. 578*89 crores represent productive debt ; and the 
unproductive debt is only Rs. 228*45 crores. I shall refer to this unproduc- 
tive debt a little later. Now, what is our position 1 In India our debt falls 
under the category of two important headings. One is what we know as 
terminable loans, the other is what we call non-term inable loans. You are 
aware that all our 3 per cent, stock, our per cent, stock, are called non- 
terminable loans. There is no period of redemption fixed- 
A time-limit was originally fixed for redemi)tion of these 
stocks which gave the option period to Government. That time-limit has 
expired and now this amount can only be redeemed at the wdll of Government, 
and as you all know, when Government can retain and hold money at 3 and 
3| per cent, they are not likely to redeem this category of debt very quickly. 
Of course in this category also fall two small loans — one the Scindia loan and 
the other the Nawab of Eampur lean, both intended for the purpose of con- 
struction of railways. Their terms also are practically non- terminable. The 
terminable loans represent the two big loans that were floated in 1915 and 
1917 during the w-ar for the purpose of war expenditure and making our con- 
tribution to England, and those 5 per ceni. and 4 per ceni. loans amounted to 
about 39 crores, 16 lakhs. Then Government also floated war bonds to a very 
large extent which were to be repayable within a period of about 15 years* 
And these vrar bonds come up to a very large amount. They fall due from^time 
to time during the next 10 years. The total then of our non-terminable loans 
is 197 crores and the total of the terminable loans is 138 crores. A large sum 
also was raised by way of sterling loan. Now;, in regard to our rupee loan 
floated in this country, the Council wiil be pleased to bear in mind that the 
Government have made no proper provision for its redemption except the 
two war loans, Sand 4|-per cent. 1929-47 and 1945-55 loans which were float- 
ed, for which Government have set apart a sum of money on the scale of 
1| per cent, as depreciation. That depreciation Sir Malcolm Hailey found 
in 1921 insufficient to support even those loans and asked the Council to vote 
for 80 lakhs a year as an additional support for the following years. Happily 
Sir Malcolm Hailey's prophecy has turned out to be incorrect and, as vrm 
pointed out in the course of the last Budget speech, there vrm no occasion to 
' fall back upon this extra item of 80 lakhs a year. 

I have given this Council a brief account of our debt position. Now it 
will be of Interest to the Council also to know what has been the policy of our 
Government in respect of our rupee borrowings. I do not wish to go into 
very ancient history, but I will tell the Council that these rupee borrowings 
started in the time of the East India Company. The East India Company 
borrowed at large rates of interest ; they borrowed money and raised loans 
at the rate of 6 per cent, per annum. Erom 1820 to almost 1857 the rate of 
interest gradually fell from 6 per cent, to 3| per cent. Lord Canning found 
himself in difficulty after the Mutiny and required money for the purpose of 
reconstruction and carrying on the administration and he again altered the 
financial policy and increased the rate of interest to 6 per cent. That continued 
till the year 1871 when the policy of Government w*ag again altered and they 
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.n,.h‘mied to borrow at reduced rates till in 1894 tliey issued a bxg loan at 3| 
continued to do non-term inable 

per cent, and It ^ P cause of so much discontent among their 

S^d:s^t p. rs™ yLs a.d .bo ^umo 

S cause for serious reflection to our Finance Department.^ What 1 wish 

+ 1 nnintou^ to this Couacil is that the Government have maae no methodic, 

“ ir; “b'“s 

Hi iLO.-5o 4 -.^ +.i]| the war period when 


had to raise ii^iar 7 -^ 0110 ^ necos«ary to provide for the amortization of 
^ Blackett who a little time after arriving in this country discovered the 

-1. +i,„ oo.iai nnr ftnances have come under i.ne bamiiu innmmce m. 

•Doit^s’ Political sentiments have in the last few years affected our finances. 

I fl am sure that it is the opinion of all right-mmded people that politics 

ioJdC enSlv divorced from the question of finance, and teat all financial 
inters should b; discussed and debated by this Council purely from the point 
f Edirini-,erestandthe welfare of the country at large. Sir, the 

Govmnmeiit of India have provided in tlie last Budget a sum ot lis. 4 croros or 

\ rf T-n the T)rcvioiis year some suniB were also aLo feted 

i dtVof it Uoveniment. but of accident. You are aware mat Government 

Sid ttercd iaw contracts with some of the Railway companies to purchase tlioir 

pxophty by way of terminable annuities. Wo had to provide for these 

^li^“tLui« in our Bmbmt. Wc had also entered into an agreement i\ ilh 

' twSSbei to the two bigloans of 1 939-47 and 1945-S5 to provide for a depre- 
tne suDsoiiJcrb t o depreciation 

Sin to mSt these termimble annuities, these four crores have been 
provided ^ But it is not by virtue of any settled policy of the Government „hat 
this has been done. My Resolution now seeks to impress upon the Government 

... Rotne definite settlement in respect of this matter. 


we cannot ailow xois ^ 

rc'nf^ition any longer. The Government and some of my Honourable Colleagues 

mav sav that the credit of Government is large and there is no necessity for 
SSng an amortization fund. 1 admit that-the credit of tins country is 
birs'- But the credit of any nation is a very fragile and fleeting articm._ 1 on 
^ ol-nisOT depend upon yonr own national credit. A sound financier will 
St depend uSn ioiial credit. This credit is liable to be affected by internpfl 

' and extexnaUhocks. This ciedit'i8:&blc 'to market cormilsions, both inland 
jmdlormgn, ibis credit is. liahfe to be affected by political influences, ihi 

4 So liable, to 'be affectedX|r.pth^ causes, such ^ught. scarcity. 
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families, and similar other happenings* Soj ydU cannot always depend on credit. 
Tliafc coniilTy is great, that country's faianccs can be considered sound, wbieb 
lias made adequate provision for tlie repayment ancl tlie timely licjuidation of its 
•debts. It is like the case of an ordinary individual. Tlie individual in liis 
domestic liuuget provides for the repayment of liis debt. ■ Why should tha 
nation which is only a community of individuals avoid provision for the repay- 
liient of the mational debt and depend upon fortuitous, acddental, circum- 

■ stances for that purpose 1 Sir, I therefore request that this Council will agree 
witli me and press upon the Government the necessity of coming to a decision 
upon this point. I submit that in a matter like this it is essentially" 

, necessary for us and for Government to examine the sum total of our national 
debt and to see what actual assets hold against our debt. These assets 
require also annual verifieation, TJiey appreciate and depreciate. Every 
comiBercial house at the end of the year examines its books^ allows so much 
for depreciation and arrives at a true idea of its own position. The. Govern- 
ment do nothing of the kind. They only proceed upon the budgeted figures 
for the valuation of their assets. W e have got so many millions invested in 
the railways, so many on irrigation, so many on canals and public works ! 
How much of that has really appreciated or depreciated - — the Government 
make no inquiry. This is the position. I therefore submit that it is necessary 
tluit we slioald make a full examination of the subject and provide for the 
repayment of our debt, and I also submit that the repajunent should be a 
statutory provision. The reason why we should provide for statutory repay- 
ment is easily understood. Otherwise the policy of repayment will depend on 
tlie whim and fancy of each successive Miiance Miriister, and there will be no 
continuity of policy. There wi.ll be no method in the matter of dealing with 
a question like this. It is all right, as I said in my Budget speech, as long as 
• we have got a Finance Member of the type of Sir Basil Blackett. He know^s 
the real position. He has been nurtured in the financial problems of His 
Majesty^s Government wdiore he had access to and means to know and' learn 
the whole position. We do not know what is going to happen in the future* 

- 1 do not for a moment suggest that all the money which wb would lay aside or 
earmark as a sinkmg*^und should not be used at all. I do not say that it bIiouM 
be accumulated with interest and compound interest. It should be utilised in 
the repayment of the existing debt, or it should be utilised in expcuiditure on 
productive wvirks. Again, wiiatcver amount of sinking fund \ve may be able 
to lay aside may be put into the entire balances of Government, and from those 
balances every year a certain percentage of our securities may be purchased 
and cancelled. For instance, every year we may purchase a certain percentage 
of our securities in the open market and cancel them* 

It is impossible for me to place before you a cut and dry system of liquida- 
tion. I fully recognise that the question is a very very important one and 
requires considerable reflection. The experts of the Finance Departments 
wuth the assistance of experts atHome .can easily devise a policy which wdll be of 

■ material assistance to the country in this "'connection. Now, as regards our 
' non-productive debt it is scandalous, I say, to allow it to remain stagr ant in its 
present position. Very little has been done during the last few years towards 
the liquidation of our unproductive debt. Our unproductive debt is a real 
debt. It is a debt which would,, threaten and vreigh upon any community* 
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That debt ought to be liquidated with the quickest possible despatch. 1 kuov/ 
that the greater portion of our non-productive debt, 228 lakhs represents, 
as I have pointed out to you, our war gift to the British Government 
and the accumulated deficits of the five years ending the 3ist March 1923 ; 
but in peace times it should be the policy of Government to liquidate the debt, 
especially unproductive debt, as early as possible, because any moment a 
serious emergency may arise such as war and large sums of money may be re- 
quired for fighting a war or for the protection of our frontier or for any unforoBceu 
internal purposes and you may have to float a large loan. It is therefore very 
necessary that the unproductive debt should be kepi juicier conirob and erery 
possible and legitimate means should be adopted for its rapid liquidation. 
Now, Sir, I suggest these plans in the best interests of Government. By the 
plan I have suggested the credit of Government will materially improve. 
Our future borrowings will be obtained at a much cheaper rate in the 
market. Wo shall be in a position to secure loans at easier rates, and in order 
to do that, the Government should make a definite announcement of 
their policy that in no case are the Government in future years, except for 
emergent necessities, going to pay more than 6 per cent. I must respect- 
fully point out that it was a great blunder committed by Government, when 
they floated the sterling loan last year in England at 7 per cent, and when 
they permitted the Bombay Government to float the development loan at 
6| per cent. What was the result ? It temporarily ruined Bombay, because 
merchants and other people withdrew all their money from the joint stock 
companies and banks where it was deposited and invested and employed it 
in the purchase of the 6| i)er cent, development loan, with the result that 
there was no money left at a very critical time for the purpose of carry- 
ing on the trade of Bombay, and that fact, accompanied partly by the 
Eeverse Councils which were then in vogue, accounted for the partial ruina- 
tion of the industrial activity of Bombay. I must try and curtail my 
■speech as unfortunately I have to my credit very few minutes. It is a very 
important subject and I have taken some time, but it is a subject which 
cannot be dealt with within the thirty minutes allowed by the rules. How- 
ever I will try and summarise it. 

Ths HoNOURABnE mm PBESIDENT : The Honourable Memtcac has 
only two ox three minutes. 

The Hokourable Sm MANECKJI DADABHOY : There is a lot of 
money in the country. Government can obtain any amount of capital cheap- 
ly, Unfortunately the money power has not been properly mobilised in 
India. That ought to be done. I do not believe that there is any large 
volume of hoarded v/ealth but large sums of money are available in the 
country, and if the Government made their loans attractive by 'instituting 
a scientific system and method in their borrowings and providing for a regular 
and scientific system of amortization, a large sum of money would be an- 
nually forthcoming. If trade facilities are given they will conduce to the 
^prospority ol coimneroe* I .flso „tM^_ that the time must arrive before hm 
■ ;#heii.the Bwk will bave^-.-io fee omaverted into a State Bink 

,, ; J^Opartpaent to be ’handed 'mm to the Imperial Bank of Indk 
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And tlie State Bank when constituted should also be authorised to issue 
seasonal currency against inland commercial paper. When this is done 
there will be a flow of great prosperity in the country and the Government 
of India will have the good fortune to obtain large sums of money whenever 
they desire at a cheaper and less burdensome rate. 

I am sorry, there is much more to be said on the subject and other kindred 
matters, but time does not permit me to do so. I hope therefore that the 
Council will accept my Resolution. 


lllh September, 1924. 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. McWATTERS (Finance Secretary) : Sir# 
as two dissentient voices have been raised in this debate, somewhat, I confess? 
to my surprise, I should like to say at the outset that the Government of India 
are in entire agreement with what they take to be the main principle of this 
Resolution, namely, that there should be a comprehensive programme for the 
redemption of the public debt, taking into account Government’s capital 
liabilities as a whole, and that this programme should be based on principle 
and not on chance. We have heard the views of Members of great commercial 
experience as the Honourable Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy, the Honourable Mr. Bell 
and the Honourable Sir Arthur Froom, and the House will surely attach 
great weight to the opinions of men of such practical knowledge of business. 
The Government has also got its business aspect. The Honourable Sir Maneckji 
Dadabhoy suggested that we ought to have a periodical review of our assets, 
and I agree with him. Now the principal asset of a Government is its credit, 
and there is no way in which the credit of Government can be maintained better 
than by making adequate provision for a redaction of their capital obligations 
to the public. It is just the same with Government’s currency ; they have: 
to avoid over-issue, and they have to make adequate provision for reservesj, 
so with the public debt. They should avoid over-borrowing for unproductive 
purposes and make adequate provision for redemption of that debt. There- 
fore, so far as the principle of this Resolution is concerned, Government are in 
complete agreement with it. I will return later to the subsidiary, though 
important point as to whether the programme should be embodied in legislation 
at the present moment. 

The Honourable Mover of this Resolution paid a graceful tribute to the 
Honourable the Finance Member in acknowledging his indebtedness to him 
for having attracted general attention to this subject in his budget speech. 
In that speech the Honourable Finance Member gave a fall account of the 
position of our public debt and the provisions which existed for redeeming it, 
and the Honourable Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy has also given the House a very 
full historical account of our debt, so that it will not be necessary for me to go 
into any detail in this matter. There is general agreement on one point that 
no systematic provision has hitherto been made for the redemption of the 
public debt. It has been largely a matter of chance. I can in half a dozen 
sentences sketch the position to the House. So far as India is concerned, there 
is no depreciation fund or sinking fund for any of the earlier loans. For the 
long term 6 per cent, loans raised during the war a depreciation fund of I 
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of the face value of the loans was introduced, in order to guarantee to 
subscribers that the capital value of their subscriptions would not be impaired. 
In England the circumstances have been different ; the greater part of the 
provision for reduction of debt is due to the various methods by which large 
railway properties were taken over by the State many years ago. They were 
taken oyer in two ways, a certain port’ on by issue of 3 and 3|% Government 
of India stock in purchase of annuities and debenture stock of certain railways. 
In these cases statutory sinking funds are attached by Acts of Parliament. 
The other method was by annuity pajmients over a long period of years, which 
include both capital and interest, and this is an important point, because as 
these payments continue until they are extinguished about 1946-47, the capital 
portion is an increasing amount and the interest portion a diminishing amount 
each year. The same applies to the provision made for redeeming our obliga- 
tions in respect of the £100 millions British war loan taken over during the 
war. The greater part of this was met from the proceeds of the War loans 
issued in India, but a portion remained which is now approximately 19| mil- 
lions. This is also being extinguished by equated annual payments, and of 
these equated annual payments an increasing amount each year represents 
capital and a decreasing amount represents interest, until our obligation is ex- 
tinguished, also in 1947. In addition to these provisions, there are in England 
a number of disc ount sinking funds, which were introduced when loans were 
issued below par, and these are an annual charge against revenue, spread over 
a number of years. In India, on the other hand, on the few occasions when 
we have issued loans below par, the discount has been written off against the 
revenue of the year concerned, with the sole exception of last year, when a 
similar discount sinking fund was introduced for the loans which were then 
floated. That is the present position, and nobody will maintain, I think, that 
it is in any way a scientific one ; it is due purely to chance. 

When the Honourable Finance Member rather more than a year ago took 
up this question in a scientific way, he found, I will not say to his surprise, 
because he has never expressed surprise to me about it, but he found that the 
actual contractual and obligatory payments Which we were making towards 
the redemption of debt were approximately equivalent to the figure arrived at 
on a scientific examination as an adequate provision from revenue for this 
purpose. This, I think, is important *, and the conclusion 1 draw from it is 
that if we are putting our house on a securer foundation and introducing a 
more scientific system, we do not thereby imply any reflection on our predeces- 
B0m» ■ ' ' 

Indeed, those who, like myself and most members of this House, have had 
pe^Bpnal acquaintance with such Finance Ministers as the late Sir William Meyer 
' and his predecessors will, I think, acknowledge that they managed the jSnances 
of the Government of India in both a skillul and cautious manner, the result 
of which was that when the w^ar broke out, the Government of India's un- 
productive debt had been practically extinguished and the credit of India at the 
'begitofing;Oi the war stood Mgh and .enabled tlis cduntxy to meet better than 
, 1 1 '^qihcphitrie® the caticlysrp which fverowie, the whole world.. Therefore, 
i, in a different fashion^ it is wi|liout 
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Now, some time before notice was gi^en of this Resolution, the Govern- 
ment of India had already been in communication with the Secretary of State 
on this question, and I am able to inform the House that complete agreement 
has been reached. Some minor details are still unsettled ; but a Government 
Resolution will be issued shortly in which a definite scheme of debt redemption 
to cover the next five years will be^laid down. The basis of this scheme is the 
existing amount of our total capital obligations on 31st March 1923, for which 
we have audited figures. We have examined the whole question again very 
carefully and are satisfied that, for the redemption of the debt at that period, 
a provision of 4 crores from revenue is sufficient. That is the basis of the 
scheme. To that amount will be added each year in respect of any new capital 
borrowings one'-eiglitieth of any new sums borrowed. The amount so arrived 
at will be applied to the avoidance of debt or the reduction of such debt as the 
Governor General in Council will determine. Our Statutory and contractual 
obligations will of course remain, but the amount charged against revenue in 
any year will be determined on the basis above described. It will be a defi- 
nite figure based on the total amount of debt as certified by the Auditor 
General at the end of each year taking into account any fresh borrowings 
since March 1923. In addition we propose that any actually accrued surpluses 
shall be applied automatically to the reduction of debt. 

In reply to the objections which have been raised by the Honourable 
Dr. Dwarkanath Mitter that a scheme for reduction of public debt may 
involve the country in new taxation, I would like to say that this is an 
entire illusion. The fact that we are making a definite and more scientific 
f>rovision for the reduction of public debt does not necessarily mean that 
that amount will be in excess of the amount which is set aside from revenue 
now. In fact, as I have pointed out in connection with the terminable 
Railway annuities and the annual payments in connection with the British 
War Loan, the capital amount in each case is an increasing figure, which in the 
case of the. Railway annuities would amount in 1946 to £2J millions ; so that 
the present unscientific system might well be far more burdensome than a 
scientific one. Incidentally, we should not overlook the fact that by making 
a proper provision for reduction of debt we improve our credit and may hope to 
reduce our borrowing rates and interest charges to the benefit of the tax-payer. 
With regard to the statement of Dr. Mitter that no reduction of debt is of any 
use unless there are real surpluses, I am in general agreement with him, but 
I hope that we have passed the period of deficits. When I was speaking last 
March in this Council in connection with the Budget, I said that we anticipated 
at that time on our revised estimates a probable deficit of 38 lakhs irrespective 
of the windfall in connection with enemy ships. I am glad to be able to tell the 
House that so far from there being a deficit last year we expect quite a comfort- 
able surplus. As for the prospects of the present year, I can of course make 
no prophecies, but must leave it to the House to judge whether they are favour- 
able or not. This, then, Sir, is the scheme which Government put forw^ard, 
and I hope the House will agree that if that scheme is introduced and persisted 
in, as the Honourable Sir Arthur Froom said, it will be to the great advantage 
of India’s credit both at Home and abrQad- With regard to the particular 
questions which the Honourable Sir Arth# Froom addressed to me, I think the 
real answer to one of the questions is# that any provision for the reduction of 
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debt, while we still have unproductive debt outstanding, is really a reduction 
not of our total debt but of the unproductive debt. 

It is in fact a contribution from revenue towards productive capital ex- 
penditure. I shall specially note the point he made that the public would like 
to have definite figures of our productive and unproductive debt put before 
them in a clear way. 

I now turn to the subsidiary point as to whether it is desirable that this 
programme should be embodied in legislation. This involves a somewhat 
difficult constitutional point, which, I am glad to see, nobody in the House has 
raised. I prefer to discuss it as a practical question. The arguments for in- 
cluding a provision of this kind in legislation are usually based on what is done 
in other countries, particularly in England. The English system is an interest- 
ing one, with a history W'hich I should like to mention briefly. It begins in 
the year 1786 , when the British Parliament practically first took serious control 
of public expenditure, and what is known as the consolidated fund was 
introduced. Against that fund are charged two separate classes of expendi- 
ture. The first is expenditure which is laid down definitely by Parliamentary 
Statute, either permanently or for a long period, as a first charge against the 
consolidated fund. The second class of expenditure is expenditure which has 
to be brought before the House of Commons for its cognisance and scrutiny 
each year. Now, with regard to the first class of expenditure of a more or less 
permanent character, this of course includes the interest charges of the pubhc 
debt. To these have been added also from time to time other items, such as the 
civil list, payments for His Maj esty’ s J udges, annuities and p ensions and various 
other items, which for obvious reasons it has been considered desirable to reserve 
from the annual vote. So far as sinkii^ funds for the public debt are con- 
cerned, these fall as a first charge against the consolidated fund if there is a 
statutory enactment to that effect, otherwise they would come as an annual vote 
before Parliament. So in England there has been a gradual growth, developing a 
system less rigid than our system of voted and non-voted heads of expenditure, 
although there also certain items are removed from the annual vote of the 
L^islature. I do not wish to pursue the matter further, but simply to point 
out that the development in England has been gradual and the fixation of a 
Statutory Sinking Fund would not naturally apply to a case where we are 
only laying down a programme for a limited period of five years. If we w’ere in 
a position to say now that we could introduce a programme which would hold 
good for 50 years or for ever, I think there would be a strong case for embody- 
ing it in legislation. But we are feeling our way in this country, and have not 
got much experience yet. An important further point is that we shall, as I 
said, have set aside actually accrued surpluses for the reduction of debt. At 
the end of five years when we know what those surpluses are, we shall be able 
again to review the position and decide what is a reasonable charge against 
•revenue for a further period. The only argument which has been adduced 
for making this provision statutory, so, far as I have heard, was that of the 
Honourable Moyer who distrusted future Finance Members. 

jri p:o»WBia' Sir' MANJi^J^ ,J>iBABHOY ^ I did not say that 

! Finsmhe whole policy, the 

** * ■ 
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Finance Member. It is quite a different thing to distrust be may honestly 
take a different view of the general policy from that of his predecessor. Sir Basil 
Blackett. Another Finance Minister may honestly take anooher view of debt 
redemption. There may be honest differences of opinion. I therefore want 
istatutory provision. 

The Honoueable Mr. A. C. MoWATTERS ; I accept the correction. 
But, Sir, I do not think any Finance Member who is worth his salt would depart 
materially from a considered scheme which was working well. The position 
then is that Government are in entire agreement with the main object of this 
Resolution, but they cannot accept it as it stands. With your permission^ 
Sir, I should like to move an amendment, of which I have given private notice 
to the Honourable Mover. 

The amendment is : 

“ That for the words ‘ suitable legislation * be substituted ‘ a considered programne\ 

I trust that the Honourable Mover will see his way to accept this amendment, 
which I think gives him all that he really wants. If he does accept this amend- 
ment, Government wiU be pleased to give him their most hearty support. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The original Resolution is : — 

** This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that the Government 
be pleased to take steps to introduce suitable legislation at an early date to provide foflr an 
annual provision for the reduction or avoidance of public debt.’’ 

To this an amendment has been moved : 

“ That in place of the words * suitable legislation’ the words ‘ a considered programme 
be substituted.” 

That amendment is now before the House. Does the Honourable Sir Dinshaw 
Wacha wish to speak on that amendment or on the main Resolution ? 

The Honourable Sir DINSHAW WACHA : Sir, I shall speak on 
the amendment. I am sorry, Sir, that I had to leave early on Monday last 
and therefore had not the pleasure of hearing the excellent speech of Sir 
Maneckji Dadabhoy. But I entirely agree with what has fallen from my 
Honourable friends, Mr. Bell and Sir ibrthur Froom. I am getting a little 
deaf nowadays owing to my advancing age, but, so far as I have heard the 
Honourable Mr. McWatters, I can say that not only the Honourable Members 
here but the public outside will be quite gratified to hear the very lucid state- 
ment that he has made and the intention of the Government in regard to the 
reduction of debt in the future. Of course, it must be understood that I am 
entirely for the amendment which my Honourable friend Mr. McWatters 
has now proposed. What has happened, however, is this : for years past 
everybody has been demanding that there should be some sort of a permanent 
provision for the reduction of debt. But the position, ever since the time 
that the transfer of India came to the Grown from the East India Company^ 
has been that the Government have never been able to boast of what we may 
call stable and elastic finances, much less prosperous finances. For the last 
so many yeai^ the Government have practically lived from hand to mouthy 
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Sometimes there have been surpluses. But if you look at the Budgets of 
the. last 64 years, say from 1860, you will find that there have been more years 
of deficits than of surpluses. When Government had had more or less annual 
deficits to meet, which are, of course, met by taxation, it was not possible that 
tney could be in a position to start a statutory provision for the reduction of 
debt. Everybody, of course, will agree that there can be nothing more desir- 
able and expedient than a scheme for the reduction of debt in every civilised 
country. I would like to take the Honourable Members, so far as India is con- 
cerned, to the year 1882 when Sir Evelyn Baring (afterwards Earl Cromer) 
was the Finance Minister. While remitting considerable taxation, which 
practically made India a Free Trade Country, he observed that India had 
^ no true surplus ’’ to speak of. He was quite right in making that pertinent 
remark. Whatever the surplus whenever obtained, it was simply a modest 
excess of receipts over expenditure. What Sir Evelyn Baring meant by 
true surplus was this. That India had never such a substantial surplus- 
which could warrant a certain amount of it to be set apart as a reserve fund 
for the reduction of debt. If there was some surplus left in a given year it 

• was generally applied to reniiision of taxation. Given an adequate surplus 
the first duty should be to set apart a sum for the reduction of debt and there- 
after to remit taxation. That is the principle which the Government of India 
have always borne in mind. But they have not been able up to this time to 
see their way how to do it, the finances being more or less far from fluid. Now, 
of course, times are changed. Our war debt has increased. Our productive 
debt has increased and also our unproductive debt. So far as the productive 
debt is concerned, there is nothing to apprehend, because it will in time repay 
itself, if a certain sum is annually set apart from railway gain for depreciation. 
But as far as the unproductive debt is concerned, it is time that we did deliber- 
ately take some steps, and I can only say that it was wise that the Honourable 
Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy had brought before the House his proposition in order 
that the Government may now seriously make a beginning. That beginning 
should, in my opinion, be in the direction of the amendment which the Honour- 
able Mr. McWatters has moved. So far, I think, the House ought to be grateful 
not only to Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy but also to the Government, who now 
propose to proceed on lines which will, I hope, ease our Indian finances in the 
futute and put them on a more stable footing than they have been during the 
last 64 years. We ate, of course, flow living in different times, which make 
fne believe that there will be mOre taxation in the future than there has been 
in the past. The question then Will arise — How are we going to avoid or 
reduce our debt unless we have a Very big surplus ? In this connection the 
first thing to see is, what is the ptesenjt yield of your taxation ? If your taxa- 
tion is not sufficient to meet your demands from year to year, then, the Govern- 

' tnent will be obliged to imp6Ae heavier taxation. How is that to be done ? 

is a very difficult question. ' It is very easy to say that you must reduce 
your debt. But, at the same time, the Honourable the Finance Member,, 
who has the, interests of the Indian finance at heart will have to see how it can 

• lid 'TMt’#ill be 'the problem the Finance 
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similarly strikes my Hon Durable Colleagues in this House. That is one of the 
problems which will have to be closely looked into when the Government 
come forward to propose a scheme for the reduction of debt. I think that will 
be the proper time to consider the different aspects of this difficult qtxestion in 
order to arrive at a satisfactory solution of it. In the meantime, I do repeat 
and say that the step that we are going to take to-day as a preliminary to a 
future reduction of the debt is a step in the right direction, and I congratulate 
both the Government (the Honourable Mr. Me Watters) and the Honourable 
Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy for having brought the matter into the domain 
of sound finance. 

The Honoubable Sm MAISTECKJI DADABHOY (Central Provinces 
General) : Sir, I am exceedingly grateful to this Council for favourably receiv^ 

ing my Eesolution, and I cordially thank my Hon 
‘ ourable Colleagues, the Honourable Mr. Bell and 

Sir Arthur Froom for the judicious support they have given to this 
Resolution. I am also grateful to the Honourable Mr. MeWatters for the very 
sympathetic manner in which he has dealt with the whole question, as 
well as for the enormous amount of light that he has thrown on the question. 
Objections have been taken by my three Honourable Colleagues, Dr. Dwarka- 
nath Mitter, Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary and Mr. Natesan on the ground 
that any system of debt redemption would involve additional taxation, and, 
as Dr. Mitter put it, unless we have got an excess of revenue over expenditure 
there can never be a real sinidng fund. This is a fallacy which needs no refu- 
tation. Theories and abstract doctrines maybe very good, but they do not 
always serve our purpose. What we have to find out is the way in which other 
nations far more advanced than India have dealt with their financial respon- 
sibilities and more particularly with the national debt. My Honourable 
friend, Mr. MeWatters has rightly said that the constitutional question was not 
discussed by any Honourable Member here. I intended to discuss that ques- 
tion in my opening speech the day I moved my Resolution, but unfortunately 
the time-limit prevented my doing so. The Honourable Mr. MeWatters has 
in a way completely and ably answered my friend, Dr. Mitter and that relieves 
me of the onerous duty of criticising and analysing his arguments to any great 
extent. My Honourable friend, Mr. MeWatters referred to this Act of 1786, 
the circumstances under which that Act came into existence in England and the 
provision for debt redemption that was made. That Act is known to lawyers as 
Mr. Pitt’s Sinking Fund ”, XXVI George HI, c, 31, to which my Honourable 
friend Mr. MeWatters has referred. The constitutional history in England haa 
been slightly different from what has been stated, by the Honourable Mr. 
MeWatters. The British Parliament did not remain content with the Act of 
1786, and as the crux of the problem became more and more difficult and en- 
gaged public attention in the year 1829 they passed another Act which 
called the '' Old Sinking Fund ”, which Act considerably enlarged upon the 
scope of the Act of 1786. That Act in its turn was further modified by the new 
Sinking Fund Act brought into operation by Sir Stafford Northcote which is 
knownas 38 and 39 Vic., c. 32. The OM Sinking Fund and the New Sinking 
Fund are now utilised for reducing the debt. , The whole thing has been systema- 
tised, and there are Commissioners apipoiated"iorthe'due discharge of the Ddbt. 
That system has placed the English finsaciai position on a propea? basis. Now 
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I do not want to detain the Council with the history of other countries. I can 
show what France at one time did and what America is doing for the redemption 
of national debt, and the manner in which statutory steps were taken towards 
this object. There is no doubt that no amount of general or temporary arrange- 
ment can come up to any statutory organisation. In every country, in every 
Legislature, doctrines and ideas rapidly change ; the financial problems which 
were looked at from one angle of view are now looked at from a different stand- 
point. It was therefore deemed expedient that some sort of statutory obli- 
gation consistent and compatible with general revenues and the circumstances 
under which loans could be repaid was proper to introduce. It is on such lines 
that other countries have proceeded. I am aware of the difficulties in India. 
I am aware of the deficit budgets to which my learned friend Dr. Mitter has re- 
ferred ; but the one panacea for deficit budgets is, as you all know, tlie conso- 
lidation of our finances and putting our finaiices on a proper and well organised 
basis. If once that is done the effect of that policy will influence all the depart- 
ments of finance and our deficit budgets with a wise, judicious and well consi- 
dered financial policy will soon become a matter of the past. A statutory 
programme does not necessarily imply the imposition of additional taxation. 
In 1921 Sir Malcolm Hailey in order to prop up the 5 per cent, and 4 per cent, 
securities asked the Council to vote an additional amount of 80 lakhs and he 
then stated that that was a meagre provision, and that he was more or less pre- 
pared to adopt the “ heroic measure ” of additional taxation. I myself on 
that occasion opposed that policy, and I said I would not be a party to the impo- 
sition of additional taxation for the purpose of redemption ; that redemption 
was to proceed from revenues that may be regarded as surplus. The surplus 
revenues would depend on the manner in which your general accounts are 
shaped and prepared, and this is the position. I am therefore very pleased 
and express my gratitude to the Government for having now awakened to the 
nec^sity of taking suitable steps for the purpose of consolidating the financial 
policy of Government in a matter so important as debt redemption. I realise 
the difficulties of imposing a statutory obligation as much as any one in this 
Council, and that is why I stated the other day that the matter will have to be 
threshed out by financial experts who may also call for the assistance of experts 
from Home. I therefore welcome the amendment which my Honourable friend 
Mr. MeWatters has now suggested as a prelude and a preliminary step 
towards that ultimate realisation of a statutory programme. 1 see that 
Government have practically decided to go in for^a definite scheme to cover 
the period of the next five years and to lay down principles and a policy in 
connection therewith. Jlr. MeWatters has also stated that a sum of one- 
eightieth of the amount wiU be added every year. I understand that this 
extra addition will proceed on the principle that the loans are to be repaid 
as fair as possible within a period of 80 years. On that basis I am quite 
prepared to accept the suggestion. The suggestion is a valuable one and it 
would prepare and educate this country, at any rate it will enable us to 
know in the next five years what provision we can adequately make for the 
redemption of our debt and what policy we should adopt hereafter. Asapre- 
^ Ir^de tp futuire'fetbn, and as ah experimental scheme, 1 am quite prepared to 
j ; ■ ^aco^t this amendment in prefemoe to fipy Resolution. I have much pleasure 
|*[;^|A^efpiemannounbi%tiat I amwiSt^lo accept the amendment proposed 
_!Rbri®TOHe the Finance ^Seeretsu^,: i ^ 
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The Honourable the PRESIDENT: Tlie original motion is: 

‘‘ That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that the Govern- 
unent be pleased to take steps to introduce suitable legislation at an early date to provide 
for an annual provision for the reduction or avoidance of public debt ” 

To this motion an amendmenthas been made. That for the words 
suitable legislation/ the words ' a f^onsidered 'programme ^ be substituted/' 

The question before the Council is that that amendment be made. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The motion now before the 
Council is : 

“ That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that the Govern 
ment be pleased to take steps to introduce .a considered ‘programme at an early date to 
provide for an annual provision for the reduction or avoidance of public debt.’’ 

The motion was adopted. 


227uI September^ 1924, 

RESOLirnON EJ? APPOINTMENT OF A COMPETENT INDIAN TO 

THE RAILWAY BOARD. 

The Honourable Sardar JOGENDRA SINGH (Punjab : Sikh) : Sir, 
my motion is : 

This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that at least one compe- 
tent Indian should be appointed to the Railway Board taking into consideration the wide 
range of Railway activities.” 

With your permission, Sir, I should like to amend my Resolution by adding 
as early as possible ’’ after the word ‘^ appointed ’h 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Is there any objection on the part 
of the Government to this alteration ? 

The Honourable Mr. G. L. CORBETT (Commerce Secretary) : No, 

Sir.; >■«: ■ 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Then the Honourable Member 
should move his Resolution in the amended form. 

The Honourable Sarbar JOGENDRA SINGH : The amended Reso- 
lution will run as follows : 

“This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that at least one 
competent Indian should be appointed as early as possible to the Railway Board taking 
into consideration the wide range of Railway activities ” 

I may begin by saying, Sir, that the moving of this Resolution has not been 
inspired by any mistrust of the Railway Board or its management. We have 
the fullest possible confidence in the Commerce Member who is in charge of the 
Railway Department, which is carrying on one of the largest undertakings in 
the world. The Railway Board has managed our railways very eJBdciently — 
in fact, as efficiently as is possible— and I hope it will continue to do so in the 
future. My reasons for moving this Resolution are quite different. We, Sir, are 
conscious of the change that is now taking place in the Government of India. 
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With the rapid development of the self-governing institutions and the gather- 
ing of the power in the hands of the Legislatures, there is a greater need of 
strengthening control and making the authorities materially and morally 
strong. I agree with the Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman in his remark 
that the real issue is not that of a few appointments out here hut there are larger 
issues which are involved. And I feel, Sir, that the larger association of Indians 
with the Railways will lead to the strengthening of the railway management. 
For instance, if from the Government side a new suggestion is made in the 
interests of the railway management in the two Houses, it very often happens 
that public opinion, not being fully informed, becomes suspicious of the pro- 
posals made by the Government. But if we have an Indian fully associated 
with the managemert of the Railways, there will be no suspicion of any pro- 
posals which the (»i\ ernment of India may make for the elficient running of 
this great department. Another reason, Sir, is that in the process of reconstruc- 
tion that is now at work, there is a risk of a break-down unless a large body of 
politicians come to grips with the real problems of administration. An attitude 
of drift and criticism without any constructive ideas is likely to disturb that 
atmosphere of discipline which all Governments must maintain. There is, 
therefore, Sir, a greater need of harmony between the Legislatures and the Ser- 
vices. This need cannot he too greatly emphasised. The presence of an 
Indian on the Railway Board will bring that harmony of relations between the 
Services, which are responvsihle for the carrying on of the railway administration 
and the Legislatures, which is absolutely essential if the w’ork is to progress 
harmoniously. I feel, Sir, that what we need most in these Councils is a better 
informed opinion and the Councils will be greatly strengthened when respon- 
sible men like our friends over there come and sit on the non-official Benches 
knowing the inner working of the Administration and ready to arrive at right 
conclusions. In the matter of Railways, there is a great need for Indian opinion 
being properly informed. In the interests of the country it is essential that an 
Indian ought to be in touch with the working of this big department, so that his 
presence in our Councils may be helpful in carrying out the administration on 
right lines. For instance, Mr. Hindley, the Chief Commissioner of Railways, 
is now being tied down for months in Simla and for months in Delhi, whereas 
he ou^t to he free to go about and see to the efficient working of the railways. 
If an Indian were to he appointed to the Railway Board, he will be able to do 
Mr. Hindley’s work at the headquarters and Mr. Hindley will then become free 
to go about and make the railways more efficient. Then, again, Sir, the rail- 
ways are great customers and the development of railway industries can be 
of great service to India. Here, also, an Indian would be of very great help in 
accelerating the development of railway industries. I, for one, have no fear, 
Sir, that the development of Indian industries will ever run counter to English 
interests. In fact, if India grows richer, her trade with England will grow 
larger. ^ I am frightened of practical men. They hold short views, bo do the 
capitalists. What one needs is a broader view, the view that is based on the 
faith that in the unity of India and England lies the prosperity of the two 
countries, and that-a-prosparpus India also -'means a prosperous England and a 
poor India certainly gov^ems the wage' in -England., That is why I am of the 
opinion that an Indian Member' 'of ,the Railway Board, who will be able to 
promote Indian industries, will be indir^riy helping- InglMh trade, wMeh is 
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very essential for the prosperity of both the countries. Under these conditions^. 
Sir, I hope the House will support me in this Resolution asking for the appoint- 
ment of an Indian on the Railway Board. I shall conclude my speech by saying 
to my English friends do not be despondent but with faith work for the reali- 
sation of self-government for India, promote the spirit of partnership and free 
association of India and England and maintain the aristocratic principles of 
greater humour, greater kindness and greater humility ; and, believe me,. 
India will respond with greater affection, greater faith and greater friendship. 

The Honourable Mr. G. L. CORBETT (Commerce Secretary) * 
Sir. with your permission I will state at once the position of the Government 
in this matter. The Honourable Mover of this Resolution, both to-day and 
on other occasions in this House has emphasised — and if I may say so, he has 
rightly emphasised — the business aspect of railway administration. The” 
Indian Railways are one of the greatest commercial undertakings in the 
world. There are 38,000 miles of line, and the capital at charge is no less^ 
than 571 crores for the commercial lines and 101 crores for the strategic lines.. 
Last week, as Honourable Members are aware, it was agreed in another place 
io put the finance of this great undertaking on a business footing by separating; 
the railway budget from the general budget. The basis of this arrangement 
is that the commercial lines are required to make a standardised profit over 
and above the interest charges on capital. At the same time,- it is essential 
for the trade of the country and for the travelling public that the rates imposed 
should be as low as possible. We must not abuse our position as monopolists,, 
for political or for any other reasons. . 

Railway finance, then, has been put upon a business footing. We have 
got to make a standard profit. At the same time, we have got to keep rates* 
and fares as low as possible. It follows that railyw management must be on 
a business footing too. And I hope that the House will treat this Resolution, 
as a business matter. 

Let us first consider how this great commercial undertaking is directed 
and controlled. The Directors are the Government of India. The Railway 
Board are the technical managers. The Government of India settle the* 
policy, the Railw'ay Board carry it out. I am not quite sure that the Honour- 
able Member has correctly conceived the functions of his Indian Member of the 
Railway Board. It seems to me that the officer he described would rather 
be the Railway Member of the Government of India. 

Now let us consider this question of Indianisation. Let us see what this^ 
policy is, and how it has been carried out. The policy of the Government of 
India is to Indianise the railway services. I believe that this policy has the 
approval of this Council, and there can be no doubt, to my mind, that it is the 
right policy. I am not now concerned with political considerations. But 
from the business point of view, it is unsound that we should depend too* 
much on overseas recruitment. 

And what steps are we taking to give effect to this policy ? In the fii^t. 
place, we have accepted the recommendations of the Lee Commission's Report 
that recruitment should be 75 per cent. Indiai^ and 25 per cent. European#. 
In practice, we have already in somehranohe^ actually exceeded this 
tage of Indians. 1 have the' figures here,' I think this CJouncil is 
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interested in the recruitment of gazetted oflS.cers, that is, the superior establish- 
ment. Taking the Traffic and Engineering branches together, 47 appoint- 
ments have been made on the State Railways during the last three years. Of 
these only 9 were Europeans, and 38 or 81 per cent, were statutory natives of 
India. 

This Resolution, however, recommends the appointment of an Indian 
to the Railway Board. Now, Sir, as I have shown, our policy and our practice 
are to Indianise the railway system as a whole. But we cannot undertake 
to Indianise any particular post within any particular time. This is a business 
concern, and we must employ each man on the work for which he is best suited. 
In particular, as I have said, the Railway Board are our teclinical managers. 
The Board is a very small body for the management of a great railway system. 
It consists of only foxir men. It is essential that each of these four should 
be the best man we can get for the job. The time will come, I am sure, when 
the best man we can get for the job will be an Indian. But it will not be at 
once. It must take time before there are Indians of the requisite standing 
and experience in the Railway Department for appointment to the Railway 
Board. I feel sure that this Council will agree that the technical managers 
of this vast undertaking should be chosen for their teclinical qualifications, 
-and not for any extraneous consideration. 

Last Saturday, a Resolution was moved in another place in the following 
■terms : 

** That Indians should be appointed as Members of the Railway Board as early as 
possible. 

This Resolution was not opposed by Government. The Resolution, as 
mow amended by the Honourable Mover, is substantially the same, and it is 
mot opposed by Government. 

The Honourable Sardar JOGENDRA SINGH: The Resolution has 
been very well received by the Government and the support that I have 
received from the other Members of the House, including Mr. Bell, is most 
I gratifying. It shows that any business proposal made in this House is con- 
sidered on its own merits and may we long continue this tradition. The 
.Railway Department, as has been pointed out, is a business concern and it should 
mot be allowed to be considered in any other light than that of pure business. 
If I may say so, Sir, without Violating any sense of modesty, I did not confuse 
the functions of the Railway Board with the Advisory Committee. I quite 
realise that the Board in itself is a body of technical experts. At the same 
time, I feel, as in private companies, you have technical experts, but you 
have always men with large views of business associated with the technical 
men, so that the combination of these two forces leads to good and efficient 
business, I do not see why in the Railway Board we should not have 
the larger view of the ordinary business man who may not understand the 
technical side but who knows what business is. That is an important point. 
Then, again, the Honourable Mr, Corbett laid great stress on the Indianisation 
which is in progress. ^ Personally, Sifi'T dO':not attach an ^ undue importance 
to this matter. I am; more armom'- that': the directorate should be more 
Indo-Anglian than it is -at present ;,'amd''JersonaEy I wm going to say on 
T.ftA Reuort that we want British'oifeiSte more in the districts than at the 
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headquarters. Similarly I suppose we want British officers in charge of railway 
districts, I am not particularly interested one way or the other^ as long as the* 
administration of the districts and the railways is made efficient, whether it 
is run by English or Indian officials. I hold to the ideal of a British Indian 
Empire, united and solid. I hold to the ideal that this is the only thing to 
work for, without any regard for race or creed. There is some truth in what 
Mr. Bell said, regarding the functions of the Indian Member. If I may, with 
your permission, draw attention to the Acworth Committee's report, the 
Acworth Committee clearly recommended the appointment of a Member 
incharge of the Railways and the sooner that recommendation is given eiBEect 
to the better. You need an Indian Member in charge of the Railways, 
sirhich is a very big department, and which certainly needs representation on 
the Government of India. I need not lay more stress on this point as this 
has been clearly set forth by the Acworth Committee. I do not think, Sir, 
it would be wise to delay the appointment of an Indian to the Railway 
Board. I do not want to reduce the number of members on the Railway 
Board. Perhaps an additional member may be sanctioned, and I can say 
without any hesitation that the appointment of an additional member will 
not burden the finances of the Railways to such an extent as to reduce it to 
bankruptcy. For instance, Agriculture is a purely technical department, 
and yet it has been found that very often the man in charge of the Agricultural 
Department is not a technical expert and the experts have welcomed the ap- 
pointment of a non-techiiical expert at the head of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. I am sure the Railways too will find that a man of business brings 
a broader view and strength to the Railway Board. One thing needful in the 
changing times which both Indians and Britishers should keep in view is this 
that we have been brought together to learn to live together, and in spite of 
many contentions we should not lose our faith but continue the good work 
in full belief that our faith will be justified in the long event. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Does the Honourable Mr. Corbett 
wish to reply? 

The Honourable Mr. G. L. CORBETT : No, Sir. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The question is : 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that at least one 
•ompetent Indian should be appointed as early as possible to the Baiiway Board takinf 
into consideration the wide range of Railway activities.” 

The motion was adopted. 


11th September^ 1924. 

RESOLUTION RE THE PURCHASE BY A PRIYATE COMPANY OP 
THE EAST INDIAN RAILWAY OR.' THE GREAT INDIAN PEN- 
INSULA RAILWAY. 

' The Honourable Sardar JOGENDR A SINGH (Punjab : Sikh) : Sir, 
I beg to move : 

That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that he may be 
pleased to allow a private company to purchase the East Indian Railway or Great Indian 
Penin.sula Railway outright.” 
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I may mention at the outset that I am not entering into the conflict, which 
has been set at rest, by the Acworrh Committee, regarding State management 
and Company management of the railways. The recommendations of the 
Acworth Committee mainly concern the State^owned railways managed by 
companievS. This is the distinction I want to draw from the very beginning. 
The report has clearly set forth the reasons why it is not possible to keep this 
■system, as it lacks all the advantages of Company management and the dual 
control is not likely to work well in the future. I do not see any objection to a 
purely company-owned railway managed by a company that provides the 
finance for that railway. So far as I can see, Sir, in that Report no decision was 
arrived at regarding a purely company-owned railway. The advantage of 
private enterprise, and of an undertaking run by private people, need not be 
elaborated ; there is the human element, the directorate is all the time concerned 
in making profits, in affording facilities to attract traffic, exploring all the pos- 
sibilities of increasing earnings. I would not say that State me nagement cannot 
be as efficient ; it certainly can be efficient, but at the same time there is always 
:the change in the directorate every five years. New men come in, new policies 
^re initiated, and no permanent policy can be maintained. Then again, Sir, 
in India the need for encouraging private enterprise is greater to-day than it 
was in the past; indeed my Resolution is complementary to the Resolution 
which has just been moved and passed by this Council regarding the reduction 
'Of our national debt. If a private company could come forward and take over 
ene of our railways, there can be no doubt that we could immediately proceed 
with a very large reduction of our debt, and at the same time ensure larger 
•credits, which might be available, not only for pushing forward State enterprise 
in the matter of railways, but in other directions also. My point is, that if 
tihere is a company which can be found to take over one of our railways, it 
would be in the interests of the State to encourage that company to do so, so 
that the State may take up the building of new railways. When I am talking 
^bout this, Sir, I may also mention, that I am never afraid of capital coming 
out from England or from any other country. The idea of preventing the flow 
of capital from outside should never be entertained. For instance if I need 
money and it came from Timbuctoo, I would welcome it, to extend my busi- 
ness ; and when we are talking of England, to talk of England as a foreign 
country seems to me rank heresy. I will never admit that English capital is 
foreign capital. England is the predominant partner in this great Empire: 
England has done a great deal to push aiterprise and business in India, and if 
England will give ns capital, we should welcome the capital that we can utilise 
out here. English capital is partly our capital, and I want in this House to make 
it clear that we do not wish to shut out the flow of capital from England. We 
should do all that we can to induce capital to flow into India to help our enter- 
prises. There can be, Sir, no ^eater partnership between India and England 
than that based on pure business relations. When both the countries are 
linked together and realise their econortnc interdependence, the partnership 
will become a reality, which pure polities can never make real. 

The history of State, management iu; other countries not very encourage 
^ ing BO far as we can eee'jErom the Report -itf.Ste Acworth Committee, and 1 'ihink 

1 ^^^ hanoened in other countries. 
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where the State has taken over the railways and tried to manage them. This 
is what is stated in paragraph 77 on page 268 of the Report : 

“We will now allude briefly to the conditions in a few important countries where 
State management exists. The Swiss Federal railways in seven years (1914 — 20) have 
shown a loss of 200 million francs, say 8 to 10 million sterling. Before the war they wore 
earning a small profit. Passenger fares have been increased by 40 to 60 per cent. Prior 
to 1914 and subsequent to the date of nationalisation there was a steady and often largo 
increase in the cost of the staff and in the operating ratio.' The Northern Kail way of 
Austria, before it was taken over by the Government in 1906, paid a dividend averaging 
for the previous five years 12 per cent ; the Government succeeded in turning that profit 
into a loss. In Italy for a period of eight years from 1905, when Government took over 
the working of the railways, there has been a steady yearly increase in the operating costs 

and the return on the capital has declined The American railways are- 

in such a bad way consequent on the last period of Government control, that President 
Hardinge in a recent address to Congress, after referring to the ‘ heedlessness of cost of 
Government operation,’ emphatically asserted that there would be a foundation for rebuild- 
ing after the past disaster, if it was clearly understood that there would be no State owner- 
ship, and that the people would not be taxed to cover railway deficits. This shows the 
trend of opinion in a democratic country.” 

If in democratic countries where the Governments are stabilized, where 
there is no transitional period to be passed through, where political influences 
are not likely to become strongly intrusive, it has been found that State 
management has not been profitable, then how can we in India expect that 
immediately we take over the railways, we would make them profitable ? 

The way to look at the Kailway undertakings which is one of our biggest 
enterprises is not to look at it from the sentimental point of view, but purely 
from the business point of view, from the tax-payers’ point of view. We must 
safeguard the interests of the tax-payer, for which most of the Honourable 
Members were very anxious a little while ago, by providing efficient, economic 
and elastic management; that private management have greater chances 
of prov ng itself efficient, profitable and enterprising no one can deny. As 
I am on he point, Sir, I do not mean to say that State management is in- 
efficiiuit. I think our offiicers are doing their best. But we cannot ignore the 
human element which comes into play when personal profits are concerned. 
I may also say — it may be a far-fetched view — ^but I tliink that the private 
wealth which any individual may accumulate in a State ultimately belongs 
to the nation as a whole. Therefore, the wealth that may accumulate in 
the hands of a company, Indian or English or Indo- Anglian will form part of 
our national wealth. You may in a bigger sense say that the railways do not 
cease to be national because private individuals own shares and run the rail- 
way. That is the view which we may take from the political aspect of the 
question. Again, Sir, I find it very difficult to understand why there should 
be opposition to the private owning of railways. I can quite understand the 
opposition to a dual system which has so far existed ; I personally also am 
opposed to that system. But, at the same time, if it is possible to raise such a 
large amount of capital that we need, if it is possible to induce capitalists 
in England to come forward and the capitalists in India to join hands in taking 
up our railway enterprise, the State certainly would be well advised to decen- 
tralise by handing over the railway, to one of these private companies. We have 
just heard the enormous debt of 800 crores which India now shoulders. The 
figures supplied to me by the courtesy of the Kail way Department show that 
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these two railways, the Great Indian Peninsnla and the East Indian Railways, 
are worth at least 300 crores. It is a very large figure to think of. But if 
it were possible to raise this amount by the sale of these tw^o Railways, we 
could immediately pay off 300 crores, save the interest on these 300 crores and 
be in a position to lighten taxation. From the figures available, you can 
easily imagine that in income-tax alone the State wrill get nearly Rs. 1,10,00,000 
from the East Indian Railway and from the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway nearly 81 lakhs income-tax alone. If you hand over these Railways 
to private concerns, you save interest on 300 crores, and add an income of 
2 crores from the income-tax, not a bad bargain from the tax-payers point 
of view. Then, Sir, taking the working of the Great Indian Peninsuia Railway 
for 20 years, it has not been giving more than about 3% as profit less than 
the interest w-hich the country has been paying: On the East Indian Railw^ay, 
the profits have been larger, ranging in the neighbourhood of 8 per cent 
but I suppose the average will be about 6 to 7 per cent. Even then, it w''ould be 
an advantage to the State to have a permanent and assessed income rather 
than to depend on its own enterprise and management to earn it. I do not 
wish to detain the House very long over the figures. My object in moving 
this Resolution is twmfold. In the first place, I wish this House to record 
that it has absolutely no opposition to the flow” of foreign capital into the 
country. 

The Honoxtbable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : Will it floxv in the 
present unhappy state of the political condition of the country ? 

The HoxcTcjeable Saedar JOGEhTDRA SINGH: That is another 
matter. 

The HoKOUiiABLE Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : That is a very impor- 
tant matter. 

The Honourable Sabbar JOGENDRA SINGH. In the second place, 
to ehow that we as a country and a nation are not opposed to private enter- 
prise and that, if necessary, funds are forthcoming, w-e would welcome the idea 
of handing over the railways to a company that can properly finance the 
enterprise. These are the two objects with which I move the Resolution. 

^ As there has been a great deal of talk in the country about the nationalisation 
of the railways, I want to warn the country that in these difficult clays, the 
country would be taking upon itself a very serious undertaking, in taking up 
these two large railways under State management. In the report of the 
Acwdrth Committee, the results of the State-managed railwrays and the Com- 
pany-managed iailways have been very clearly set forth, and if I have read the 
report aright, it seems to me that the balance is still in favour of Company- 
managed railways. In these circumstances, Sir, I put this Resolution to you 
and seek your support inputting this before the country that we, the .Members 
of this Council of State, are not opposed either to the flow of capital into India 
or to the Company management of railways if sufficient finances can be found.. 

The Honourable Sir CHAliJlS;:!!^ Member) : Sir 

when I received notice- of the ReeolRtion 

^ ATrrkrmsion. I wonierfetiwha|; hci ww at^M could uot'Jiiak# 
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has now told the House that he had two objects in view. The first object is 
that he wishes this House to declare that it does not object to the flow of capital 
into India. Sir, I am perfectly sure that the House will entirely agree with 
the Honourable Member in that statement. But if the Honourable Member 
had wished this House to agree to that statement, I suggest that he would 
have been better advised if he had moved a Eesolution in those exact terms 
instead of camouflaging that Eesolution under a discussion of the relative 
merits of State and Company management. He also wishes this House to 
declare that it does not object to private enterprise. Well, Sir, I am sure 
that no House, no popular House, would object to private enterprises ; we 
might as well ask them to say that they do not object to, say, economy. Sii% 
I propose to take the House back to the precise terms of Mr. Jogendra Singh’s 
Eesolution, and I should like to say that most of the sentiments expressed by 
Mr. Jogendra Singh were, in my opinion, absolutely unexceptionable. My 
only criticism of the Resolution is that I rather doubt whether at this parti- 
cular period any useful purpose would be served by discussing in the abstract 
the question whether any particular railway should be transferred to Com- 
pany management. Now, let me restate the position which Government hsive 
taken up in regard to this very thorny and vexed question. As the Council 
no doubt knows, we discussed it with the greatest care in connection with the 
Acworth Committee’s Eeport. In the first place, everybody accepts the first 
proposition of the Acworth Committee, namely, that as the contracts of different 
companies fall in, the domicile should be brought to India. Everybody accepts 
that. We proceeded to discuss the question particularly in regard to the East 
Indian Eailway and the Great Indian Peninsula Eailway whether, when those 
contracts fell in, we should take the companies under State management or 
whether we should try to transfer them to a company. 

Now, I may say at once that we in the Government of India, and I think 
I may say that many Members of the other House, when we discussed ilus 
question, saw all the dangers of and objections to State management. I wish 
to guard myself rather carefully in making that remark. As regards the State 
management in India at the present time, I am not prepared to admit that it 
is in any way inefficient. I am not prepared to admit that there is much 
difference in the matter of efficiency between our State-managed lines and our 
Company-managed lines. But the House has got to remember that the Eail- 
ways in India are now governed by what, for the lack of abetter term I may 
style a bureaucratic body, namely, the Eailway Board. The dangers that I 
see in State management are the dangers that will inevitably arise as India 
becomes more and more democratised and as your popular Assembly exercises 
more and more influence and control over the management of railways. It 
is no use saying that in India the popular Assembly will not attempt to exercise 
that control. It is common experience that in all democratic countries the 
popular Assembly has interfered with ihe railway management, and it is also 
common experience that in all these democratic countries pure State manage- 
ment has been a failure. It has been the inevitable result that your railways 
have been a charge upon the State. In wiew of this experience the modern 
tendency in democratic countries is, as the ^oimeil no doubt saw in the tele- 
^am which appeared quite recently 'String ’.Sir Millimi'. Aowbrth’s to 
guard ahainst those dangers by separating bfi-Sie railway finance from the general 
* LSBPI m . ^ 
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financefand as far as possible getting yonr railways away from the inter- 
ference of the popular Assembly. Now% that is the danger that wehave always 
seen in regard to State management ; and it was in view of that danger that 
two years ago we made strenuous efforts to try and devise a workable system 
by which we might get the benefits of real Company management for these 
two railways. We prepared, after careful thought and consideration, two 
alternative schemes. We circulated those schemes. One of; the schemes was 
practically no more than the carrying on of the existing system of Company 
management. If there is anything that is perfectly clear from the Aeworth 
Committee’s Report it is this, Sir William Acwmrth wvas the great protagonist 
of Company management. He has also always eondernned State management. 
But he came dowm in favour of State management in India because he did not 
regard the existing system of Company management as anything more than a 
very ansemic form of real Company management. One of our schemes 
was quite rightly condemned on that ground. The other scheme received 
an equally lukewarm reception and we had to admit that we had failed. 
We had to admit that we had failed to devise any scheme which would 
give us the benefit of real Company management in India. We had 
other considerations which w^eighed with us. In particular, the taking 
over under State management of these two big railways enabled us to carry 
out some very useful measures of grouping. We hope to be able to group 
the East Indian Railway and^the Oudh and Eohilkhand Railway together to 
make them into one system in time, which will enable us not only to get a more 
coherent and more efficient service on these two railways but also, we hope, 
to reduce our overhead charges. Those are the two main reasons which in- 
fluenced us in deciding last year that we should take over these two railways 
under State management. At the same time, in view of the dangers w^hich 
I have already pointed out, I expressly stated in another place that we were 
anxious not to bolt the door against Company management in India, I made 
it clear that the kind of management that -we had in view was real Company 
management, and I understand from my Honourable friend that he entirely 
agrees in that proposition. I also said in the other place that we would explore 
any possibility which might present itself in that direction. I wondered, Sir, 
when I saw the notice of the Honourable Member’s Resolution wdiether he was 
trying to find out from me what we have done in that particular matter. I am 
very happy to tell the Council we have done nothing at all In the first place, 
we have not yet taken over these two railways. We shall not take the East 
Indian Railway till the 1st of January next and we shall not take over the 
Great Indian Reninsula Railway till the 1st July next. Therefore, we have not 
been able to carry out, though we are making arrangements, those measures of 
grouping'to which I have just referred. In the second place, we have been very 
busy on another line of advance. We have been working very hard for more 
thp a year in the Railway Board to try ' and devise a workable method by separ- 
ating railway finance from general finance. If our proposals are accepted by 
the Legislature, then I may say quite clearly that many of the objections which 
I have taken hitherto to State management will be, if not removed altogether, 
at any rate very greatiiy diminished. " We hope, Sir, ihat, if these proposals are 
■■ accepted, we should be able to make our railway finance more elastic and we 
Jbope that we shall be able to- get rid Of many of 'those objeoridns which 
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always taken to State management, namely, that it is too much bound down 
by red-tape and that it is too bureaucratic. The result is, Sir, that, as I have 
said, we have taken no action at all in regard to exploring the possibility of 
handing over either the East Indian Eailway or the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway to a private company. I think, Sir, that the Council on reflection 
will see that it will be an extremely difficult business to hand over either of 
these two railways to a real company in India. J ust let me take the East Indian 
Railway. The capital of the East Indian Railway amounts approximately to a 
hundred crores of rupees. If we group the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 
with the East Indian Railway, then the capital of the two systems combined 
will amount to something between 126 and 130 crores of rupees. Sir, the East 
Indian Railway goes through the richest part of India and it is the most 
paying line of India. It has paid on an average, with the exception of the- 
last two or three years, something like 8 per cent. If we had to capitalise that 
concern for the purpose of handing it over to some private undertaking, we 
should have to capitalise it with something like 150 crores of rupees. Sir,, 
that is a very large sum. It is possible to say that we might be able to arrive 
at some arrangement by which Government w^ould take half in the form of 
debentures. That would leave a share capital of something like 75 crores of 
rupees. Possibly Government — I am simply discussing a sort of scheme that 
might Le put up — shares to the extent of, say, 50 crores of rupees. Even that 
would necessitate raising from the public 26 crores of rupees in the shape of 
share capital. The House will see that it will be an extremely difficult mat- 
ter at tile present time to raise 25 ciores of rupees in share capital in 
India. It would also be extremely 'difficult to show that it would pay the. 
country, at any rate for some time to come, to hand over those concerns to* 
a private company. Those are the difficulties which have always faced 
the Government. We have not tried to deal with the matter as a purely 
abstract question. I do not wish to discuss in vacuo the relative merits, 
of State and private management. I myself hold theoretically that there 
is no doubt about the question, theoretically there is no doubt that railways 
ought to be managed by the State, because they render such extietnely 
important service to the public. In actual practice, however, State manage- 
ment has always been inefficient management, and no one will quarrel 
with the Honourable Sardar Jogendr a Singh’s statement that generally 
speaking real company management is more efficient than State man- 
agement. But as 1 say you have to bring Tliis question down to real practical 
issues. Is it practical, is i t possible, that any one should float a company of that 
kind at the present time ? Then we would have to examine other questions, as 
for instance whether it is going to be of actual advantage to the State that such a 
thing should be done. Therefore my criticism of the Honourable Sardar 
Jogendra Singh’s Resolution is that he has not carried the matter any further 
than it was when I left the subject in March 1923 in the other House. It seems 
to me that it would be rather doubtful w'hether it would be useful for this Coun- 
cil to express an opinion upon the abstract question raised by the Honourable 
Sardar Jogendra Singh. If the Honourable Sardar Jogendra Singh’s object is 
merely to ascertain wffiat action we have taken in regard to this matter, well 
his object has been served, and he will no doubt consider the advisability of 
withdrawing his Resolution ; but if he -wishes to put it to this House as an ab- 
stract question, whether State or private management is better for India, tke 
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Croverninent will be extremely iaterested in the decision of the House; but 
Government do not propose to take part in the division. 

The Honourable Sardar JOGENDRA SINGH: Sir, I am deeply 
indebted to the Honourable Commerce Member for the statement that he has 
made. He has ksIiowh us the difficulties that are in the way of coming to 
direct grips with the problem. He has been trying to explore for the last year 
some way of separating railway finance from general finance. If I may say 
so, I am in entire sympathy with tine separation of railway finance from general 
finance. 

He has also told us that under the present conditions it is impossible to 
raise the required capital, and that really clinches the problem. Unless the 
money can be raised, it would be useless to talk of Company manageineut 
,at the present juncture. If I am not wrong, and reading between the lines, 
I can see that the Commerce Member would welcome Company management 
if it were possible to raise the necessary capital But since the necessary 
■capital is not available, we have no other alternative but to adhere to the 
decision that has already been arrived at. In speaking of Company manage- 
ment and State management, he certainly laid great emphasis on State manage- 
ment being as efficient as Company management. I never questioned that. 
What I wish even now to go on the record is whether State management would 
be as efficient in profit earning and providing the same facilities for travelling 
which Company management provides. 

Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary in his remarks said that Company manage- 
ment will continue even under the changed conditions. This I have not been 
able to understand. How will Company management of a railway continue 
after the Government have taken it over ? Then again, Sir, as the Commerce 
Member pointed out, it is really a question of practical politics, whether the 
capital can be raised, and since the capital cannot be raised, I would not like to 
go into the question any further. My purpose has been served in getting the 
statement the Commerce Member has made, in pointing out that India wotild 
welcome the free flow of capital, and if not to-day, in future, India may find 
that Company management is to its advantage more than State management. 
I will ask the permission of this Council to withdraw the Resolution. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The motion before the Council is : 

'** That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that he may be 
pl«ased to allow a private company to purchase the East Indian Railway or the Groat 
Indian Peninsula Railway outright.*^ 

The motion was negatived. 
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PART III. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEES. 


A. —Constitution al. 


New Legislative Rules. 

K. C. Neogy : 1. {a) Will Government be pleased to state 
the circumstances that prompted the making of the new legislative 
rules under the Government of India Act, promulgated in the Gazette 
of India Extraordinary dated the 21st July 1924 ? 

(&) When did the question of the desirability of adding these rules 
(1) for the Indian Legislative Assembly, and (2) for the Provincial 
Councils, respectively, first come up for the consideration of Government 1 

2. (a) Did Government consider the desirability of consulting the 
Indian Legislature before adding the aforesaid rules ! 

(6) If so, what were the reasons for their decision not to consult 
the Indian Legislature in this particular instance ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : 1. (a) and (5). As the 
Honourable Member is doubtless aware, a temporary injunction^ was 
granted by the Calcutta High Court on the 7th July against the President 
of the Bengal Legislative (T^ouneil, incMding in that term the Deputy Pre- 
sident and the panel Chairman, restraining them from putting a motion re- 
lating to a supplementary grant before tbq Bengal Legislative Council 
pending the final determination of a suit which had been filed in that 
Court, In the course of his order directing the issue of the injunction Mr. 
Justice Ghosh'held that the motion could not be presented to the Council 
because of the provisions of rule 32 of the Bengal Legislative Council 
Rules. It will be remembered that the Joint Select Committee in their 
remarks on clause 11 of the Bill cf 1919 suggested that the Governor 
would he justified, if so advised by his Ministers, when a Council had 
altered the provision for a transferred subject, in resubmitting a provision 
to the Council for a review of their former decision. The Joint Com- 
mittee intimated that they did not apprehend that any statutory pre- 
scription. to that effect was required. As stated by the Secretary of State 
in the House of Lords on the 21st July, 1924, the Government of India 
and the Secretary of State agreed in thinking that the rules referred to 
did not in fact preclude such a motion as was proposed to be moved 
by the Government of Bengal. In view howe'^’er of the opinion ex- 
pressed by the learned Judge of the Calcutta High Court and of the 
fact tliat the Government of India understood that a similar motion 
was proposed to be moved in the Bombay Legislative Council, which 
was due to meet on the 21st July, the Government of India considered 
that it was desirable ex majori cautela to amend the rule. They accordingly 
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made the necessary recommeBdations in regaixl to the Indian Legislative 
Rules and the Legaslative Coimeii Rules of each province.^ Their recom- 
mendations v;ere sanctioned by the Secretary of State in Council and 
amendments to remove all doubts as to the meaning of the rules vere 
made on the 19th July and published on the 21st Juiy. I would merely 
add that Mr. Justice Ghosh in directing the issue of the injunction con- 
cluded his order by exprcKSsing the opinion that the rules required 
revlsifui in the light of ihe events in the ease before him, 

2. (a) and (b). The Indian Legislature was not sitting at the time 
and the Government of India accordingly did not consider the question of 
consulting tbc Legislature before making the amendments in ({uestion. 

Mr. IL G. Bleogy : Did tiic (Tovernment consult the Law Officers of 
the (frown vrith regard to the various ])oints arising out of the judgmeiit 
of Mr. Justice Ghosh before taking tliis action ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : Does the ilotiourcble 
Member mcnin the Law Ohicer of the Crown at Home ? 

Mr. K 0. Neogy : Yes. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : No, Sir. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt : Is it not a fact that a Member of this House 
was a plaintiff in the suit in the Calcutta High Court '! 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : I was not aware of it. 

Mr, A. Eangaswami Iyengar *. May I know, Sir, why the Govern- 
ment should have thought fit to make rules in regard to the resubmission 
of grants when they are rejected by the Legislative Assembly wdthoiit 
consulting the Indian Legislature and without having regard to the fact 
that, so far as grants in this House are concerned, no question of the Gov- 
ernment being bound by any vote of this House arises inasmuch as the 
Governor Genei'al can restore grants pertaining to all Dei>artments unlike 
Governors in Provinces ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : The question is railier a 
long one ; but as regards the first point I made it clear in my answer that 
the reason why the Legislature was not consulted was that the Legislature 
was not then sitting, 

:] Mr. 'A* Eangaswami Iyengar: May' I know, Sir, whether the Govern- 
ment have now in contemplation the bringing up here again for another 
vote of the Assembly any grant which has already been refused by the 
As.seinbly — a position in which the enactment and operation of tbe Rules 
may be found necessary f 

'Mr. K, Ahmed': Has it ^not ^ produced the beneficial effect, Sir, as 
far ^ as the revenue of Bengal is concerned, by^ the passing of the new legis- 
lative rules and getting rid of all the barristers, counsel and pJiormys 
who were engaged in this ease unnecessarily,, .and thereby saving a great 
amount of money of the general, revenue after a'! I I 

Mr. DevaM Prasad Staha : Are the Government aware that the 
remarks mentioned' by the' Hbii'otirable''' Member as occurring in the 
judgment of Justice Ghosh 'referred only to facilities for the ad- 
_ ministration and carrying on of/'iSfe’ business of the Legislative Council 
i*nd loft untouched entirely '^the rlglrf’h^f -a private "citwen and taxpayer 
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to sue the Legislative Council -vyhen a decision of the President went 

wrong ? ' ■ ' 

Tlie Honourable Sir Alexander Mnddiman : I a,m glad to hear it. 

I personally sliouid never desire to take away the ordinary right of a 
privr*te to sue if he has a right of akion. 

xJ'i\ H. S. Goiir : Sii% what I should like to ask the Honourable the 
Home Member is this. Is it not a faet that the existing rule^ relating to the 
supplementary grants both in the Central and Local Legislatures were 
•drawn u-) to Ire in conformity vdth the constitutional practice as obtain- 
ing in the House of Commons and whether the amendnieiit of the rules 
now made by the C.TOverniaent of India is not a departure from that consti- 
tutioHui [irfictice 'i 

TLs Honourable Sir Alexander Miiddiman : I am not prepared to 
say wimt the constitutional practice in the House of Commoiis is^ but Gov- 
ernment have amended the rules because the}" desired to bring them into 
conformity with what was undoubtedly the intention of the Joint Select 
Committee. 

Diwan Bahadur M, Samachandra Eao : Sir, may 1 ask the Honour- 
able the Leader of the House whether he is prepared to give an assurance 
to this hlouse that in future before the rules are amended this House will 
be consulted %vhether it is sitting or whether it has to be assembled for the 
purpose f 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : Certainly not, Sir. I 
nm not prepared to give any assurance of the kind, Tiie oeeiirrenee of this 
case proves the necessity of the Government at any rate retaining the 
power to alter these rules without consulting this House. What has been 
‘done in this case ? An immediate matter was jiending before the Bom- 
bay C’ouncil and a recommendation had been made. Could we get the 
House together then 1 I do not think so. 

Diwan Bahadur M. Eamachandra Eao : May I suggest to the Honour- 
able Member that, so far as this House is concerned, there is no urgent 
necessity to amend the rules before consulting tb.e House. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : If you are amending the 
rules of one Council, you must amend the rules of the othex’s. 

Diwan Bahadur M. Eamachandra Eao : You might have done 
•exactly the same after this House had been consxilted, so far as this House 
is concerned, leaving Bengal and Bombay alone. 

Ambistdments mai>e in the Indian Legisuative Rules. 

A. Eangaswami Iyengar : With reference to the Legislative 
Department Notibeatlon No. F.-112j24-G, of 14th August 1924, published 
in tlie Gazette of India of 16th instant will the Government be pleased to 
state : 

(1) Why the amendments made in the Indian Legislative Rules 

in March last have been superseded by the ])resent Rules f 

(2) In what respects the new procedure for re-introduction of 

motions of legislative measures notwithstanding the previous 
rejection or postponement thereof by dilatory motions carried 
by the Assembly, differs -.Iroin the earlier procedure , adopted 
for the saxxie purpose ’ 
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(3) Wliether any difference has been observed by the Government 

in principle or method as between the re-introdiietion of 
rejected or postponed motions or legislative measures and 
of rejected or postponed motions on grants in the Assembly 
and in the i rovinciai Legislative Ckmncils in the several 
series of amendments to the Legislative Kules published in 
Extraordinary Gazette of India since March last ? 

(4) In what order were the rules laid before the Houses of Parlia- 

ment under section r29-A, of the Government of India Act 
and whether the Parliament Avas notified of the supersession 
of the earlier amendments by the later amendments and of 
the reasons therefor. 

Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith : (1) The principal considerations which 
dictated the revision of the rules made in March last were the 
following : 

(a) Eule 20A in its original form implied on the face of it that 
in cases not governed by the rule, it Avas not open to the 
Member in charge of a GoAmminent Bill to defer moving 
that the Bill be passed, and also that in such cases it was 
open to a Member other than the Member in charge to 
move this motion. The Government of India attached 
i importance to the removal of this implication, and the 

revised rule, AAdiich it may be observed does no more than 
crystallise established practice, already recognised to some 
extent in the Standing Orders, has accordingly been draAAm 
in general terms. 

(&) The substitution of existing rule 36 A for original rules 36 A 
and 36B effected the folloAAdng objects : 

First, the elimination of the provision for an announcement 
by the Member in charge that Government proposes I to 
move the Governor General to exercise his pei’sonal 
. poAvers under section 67B of the Government of India 
Act. This alteration can hardly have taken the Honour- 
able Member by surprise, if he recollects my reply to a 
‘ question on the subject put by Mi\ v\hmgy on the V)-:h 
i March last ; 

Secondly, the substitution of the formal making of a recom- 
mendation by the Governor General as the act involving 
' ,4he withdraAval of a Bill in respect of Avhieh a dilatory 

motion has been carried ; 

' Thirdly, the removal of an wiimmmTj difference of pro- 
^ ■ eedure in the case of Bills’" in 'respect of which a dilatory 

motion has been carried, and Bills AA^hich the Chamber 
refuses to take into consideration, refer to Select Com- 
mittee, or pass. 

{2} The original and revised ^.rales , are available .for the perusal 
.of the Honourable Member, who.' "draw his own , conclusions. The 
principal differences have beep jndloaled in'the reply to (1).' 

, ' (3) While it is true thah the ;of mlm to whioh' the Honour^ Me 
Member refers both involve a the ordinary rule againat 
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repetition o£ motions, they are in no sense in pari maieria^ and the Gov- 
ernment of India are of opinion that no question of difference of principle 
or method arises. 

(4) The concern of the Government of India terminated with the 
formal report by them to the Secretary of State of the various noti- 
fications amending the Indian Legislative and Provincial Legislative- 
Kules. They have no knowledge of the procedure which the Secretary 
of State has followed or will follow in complying with the requirements, 
imposed by section 129A of the Government of India Act. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar ; May I know, Sir, what the reason 
was which induced the Government to eliminate the provision to announce" 
in this Assembly that it was intended to move the Governor General to> 
exercise liis cei-tification powers f 

Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith : I would ask the Honourable Member 
to look up the Legislative Assembly debates of the 19tli March, to^ 
which my answer refers. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar : May I know whether, as far as I 
am able to understand the answer to the question put by Mr. Neogy^ 
on that occasion, it is intended to suggest that these changes are merely 
intended to eliminate the announcement of the moving by the Govern- 
ment of India of the Governor General to exercise his power, or whether 
it is intended to suggest that the Government do not intend to act in the 
matter of moving the Governor General ? 

Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith: That was one of the reasons, but if the 
Honourable Member liad followed my answer carefully he would have 
seen that there were other reasons also. I would suggest thaf, before 
he asks any further supplementary questions on that point, he should 
read the answer which I have just given and of which I will supply 
him a copy immediately. 


Amendment of the Rules regarding Additional or Supple.mentabt 

Grants. 

The Honourable Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY : 
(a) Would the Government please state the reasons for, and circumstances? 
in, wliich amendment was made of the rules concerning Legislative Assembly 
and Provincial Legislative Councils regarding additional or supplementary 
grants ? 

(6) Would the Government please state whether proposals for such 
amendment and the reasons therefor were laid before the Reforms Inquiry 
Committee 1 If not, why not ? 

(c) Would the Government please state whether the Law Officers of the 
Government in India and England (induding the Advocate General cf Pengal) 
were consulted about such amendment 1 If so, when ? 

(d) Would the Government please lay on the table the papers and corres- 
pondence relating to such amendment ? . 

The Honourable Mb. -I t 'ORSBAE;: > ia}\As the HonouraMe" Member 
is doubtlcffi aware a temporary was' granted by the 'Calentta ®|li. 

L5DPI ' : ' • ' wg 
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Court oil tlie 7tli July against tlie President of the Bengal Legislative Council 
including in that term the Deputy President and the Panel Chairman, restrain- 
ing them from putting a motion relating to a supplementary grant before the 
Bengal Legislative Council pending the final deterinination of a suit which 
had been filed in that Court. In the course of his order directing the issue of 
the injunction Mr. Justice CtIiosIi held that the motion could not be presented 
to Council because of the provisions of rule 32 of the Bengal Legislative Council 
Rules. It will be remembered that the Joint Select Committee of rarliameiit 
in their remarkwS on clause 11 of the Bill of 1919 suggested that the Governor 
would be justified, if so advised by his Ministers, when a Council had altered 
the provision for a transferred subject in resubmitting a precision to the 
Council for a review of their former decisioji. The Joint Cornniittee intimated 
that they did not apprehend that any statutory prescription to that effect was 
xequirecl. As stated by the Secretary of State in the House of Lords on the 
2lBt July, 1924, the Government of India and the Secretary of State agreed 
in thinking that the rules referred to did not in fact preclude such a motion 
.as was proposed to be moved by the Government of Bengal. In view, how- 
*ever, of the opinion expressed by the learned Judge of the Calcutta High Court 
itnd of the fact that the Government of India understood that a similar motion 
was proposed to be moved in the Bombay Legislative Council, which was due 
io meet on the 21st July, the Government of India considered that it was 
*desirablc ejc majore cautela to amend the rule. They accordingly made the 
necessary recommendations in regard to the Indian Legislative Rules and 
the Legislative Council Rules of each province. Their xecommendations were 
-sanctioned by the Secretary of State in Council, and amendments to remove 
.all doubts as to the meaning of the rules were made on the 19th July and 
published on the 21st July. I would merely add that Mr. Justice Ghosh in 
directing the issue of the injunction concluded his order by expressing the 
opinion that the rules required revision in the light of the events in the case 
before him. 

(6) The Reforms Inquiry Committe was not sitting at the time, and the 
proposals for the amendment and the reasons therefor were accordingly not 
laid before that Committee. 

(c) The Government of India do not know whether the Law Offic^3rs of 
the Crown were consulted in England at the time. They did not themselves 
consult the Advocate General of Bengal 

{d) Government are not prepared to lay the correspondence on the table. 

Thi Hohourablb Mb. S. VBDAMURTI : Were these rules placed 
•on the table of the House of Comm ons when they were brought into operation ? 

The Honoueablb Me. J/CRERAR: That is not a matter within 
my cognkance. 


XoBB Olivier's StATEMSHT of Lords REaARDiNa Reforms in 

The ^ Hohodrable Db. Sib PRASAD SARVADHIKABY • 

|a),:Has the attention of the Conaeil been eaUed to the 
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statement of tlie Right Honourable Lord Olivier in the House of Lords that 
His Majesty’s Government recognised the only possibility that the result of 
the inquiry might impose on them was the duty of coming to a conclusion with 
regard to whether or not steps should be taken to re-examine the constitutional 
position. That would be the position only if it were proved to the satisfaction 
of the G ovemment of India that there were certain defects or legitimate grounds 
for complaint in the operation of the reforms that could not be redressed within 
the Act without some revision of its provisions ’’ ? 

(b) Do Government propose to make a representation to the Right Honour- 
able the Beeretary of Btate that such a pronoiineement, before the Reforms 
Inquiry Gonuuittee completes its labours, is likely to prejudice tliuii ? 

Tnu Uoxoi'iiAmm Mk. d. ORERAR : {a) The Honouralde Member 

has not quoted the Secretary of State correctly. T\liat he said in liis speech 
in the House of Lords on the 21st July was : — 

The propoHal of the Swaraj Party in the Assembly, as T have quoted, was on the 
basis that th.ey, the representatives of the Indian people, are entitled to draft and prescribe 
their own constitution and to have a round tabie'ccntej-ence for tlie purpose. A proposal 
that was mooted in the other Houtse was that a Koyai Commission should be sent out to 
investigate the constitutional situation. There may be other alternatives, but on none of 
those alternatives have His I^Iajesty’s Government come to any conclusion. They only 
recognise, and they cannot fail to recognise, that it is just possible that the result of this 
inquiry may impose upon them the duty of coming to such a conclusion — that is to say 
as to whether some steps should or should not be taken to re-examine the constitutional 
position. That will be the position if, and only if, it is proved to the satisfaction of the 
Government of India that there are certain defects, certain legitimate grounds for complaint 
in the operations of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms that cannot be redressed within the 
four corners of the Act without some revision of its provisions. That, I hope, is a satisfac- 
tory explanation of the position of His Majesty’s Government. We are at present con- 
ducting a judicial inquiry in order that we may have evidence as to the operation of the 
Government of India Act. Until we have that evidence and the judgment of the Govern- 
ment of India upon it, we can come to no decision ourselves as to whether the Government 
of India Act is operating well or not and we camiot possibly come to any position as to 
what further steps shall be taken as a result of that inquiry.” 

(6) In view of the terms of the Secretary of State’s announcement the 
question of making a representation to the Secretary of State in this connec- 
tion does not arise. 


Lord Olivieri's Speech in the House of Lords regarding the alleged 
Purchase of Votes bv the Swaraj Party in Bengal. 

^Sardar ¥. N. Mntalik : Will,Jjf 0 vernment be pleased to state : 

(a) whether it is a fact that the Secretary of State stated in the 
’ House of Lords, as is reported in the papers, that the Swiraj 

Party organized the purchase of votes for the purpose of 
procuring a majority of votes to embarrass GoTcriiment f 

(5) the extract from the speech which contains this statement f 

; (c) whether the purchase of votes is meant to apply to the Party’s 

system of work within the Councils and the Assembly or 
at the time ■of- the elections f i^nd if withm the Oouneps 
or the Assembly,'; will' •■Government be pleased to state the 
grounds or reasons' on which the statement was based'! 
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(d) whether this Government sent any despatch to the Secretary 
of State, supplying any information on this point, and if 
so, will Government be pleased to place on the table a copy 
of the extract from the despatch supplying this information f 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : (a) and (5). The Secre- 
tary of State did make statements of this character in his speech in the 
House of Lords on the 21st July. I will quote for the Honourable 
Meml^er's information two extracts from the official report of the speech. 

(i) Eeferring to the Bengal Legislative Council he said : 

that Assembly the Swaraj Party not being able aetiially to lead or to* 
procure a majority of votes for the piirpose of embarrassing the Govenimeut, organised 
the purchase for cash of the requisite balances either of votes or abstentions, to enable 
them to win the narrow divisions which they did. This fact is notorious. 

(ii) Again he said : 

Such demonstrations as have been made in the Bengal Legishiture, in so far 
as they are procured by methods of corruption or intimidation, not only are not 
demonstrations of popular will but are demonstrations of the fact that Legislators 
who are so influenced have no will at all of their own, except a will to profit, and 
that any number of such politicians may be disregarded with complete equanimity as 
representing no kind of power. The signiflcance and importance of a vote in a 
Parliamentary election, or in a Parliament rest only upon the will or spirit in which 
it is given, If it is given on account of bribery or on account of fear those who are 
responsible for, and who are entrusted with the power to carry on, the King^s 
Government, know very well that they have no real force whatever to contend with,, 
but only something which can be bought or frightened. ^ ^ 

(c) and (d). The extracts which I have quoted indicate clearly that 
the Secretary o£ State was referring to what he understood to have been 
the method of working adopted by the Swarajist Party in the Bengal 
Legislative Council. The Government of India are unable to say defi- 
nitely where the Secretary of State obtained the information upon which 
he based his speech. They understand, however, that it has been freely 
stated in the public press that there was organised corruption. It may 
be that the Secretary of Statens announcement was based upon private 
information. In any case the Government of India have not themselves 
supplied any information which could have formed the basis of the 
Secretary of State's remarks. They did, however, forward to him a 
letter from the Government of Bengal in which the following passage 
occurred : 

* * The Indian supporters of Government were also subjected to continuous pressure 
from the Swarajist Members to abstain from voting, for Government. The Swarajist 
Party funds were freely spent in this manner. One Muhammadan supporter of Govern- 
ment coniplained to the officials of the Council that he had been offiered Es. 3,000 
to abstain from the division on the grant for Ministers^ salaries and it has been stated 
on reliable authority that Ra. 40,000 were expended from Swarajist Party funds during 
the session in bribing Government supporters in this way,'^ 

That was the only reference to this matter in the letter in question. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru : Are the Government of India prepared to 
prosecute these persons against whom charges of bribery and eorruption 
have been made or to hold a public inquiry generally into this matter f 

?he Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : Does the Honourable 
Member refer to these particular t have got here f It would 

^not bo I think for the Government -of 'India to initiate a prosecution 
it IS a , matter for the Bengal ;Goverhihent'"tO' consider^ 

^amnadas M Mehta ; Witt, .you. instruct them to do so f .. 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Mnddiman : No, Sir. 

Mr. Jamnadas M, Mehta : Do you not regard the matter as of 
mifficient importance t 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Mnddiman : I regard it as of 
very great importance and I am making inquiries as to the law. I am 
perfectly willing to forward to the Government of Bengal copy of the 
questions and answers in this House and invite their attention to the 
points raised in them. It is not for the Government of India to instruct 
the Bengal Government to institute a prosecution. 


B. —Services. 

Basis ou the Recruitment Calculation supplied to the Lee Commis- 
sion., 

-Mr. A. Eangaswami Iyengar : (a) Will the Government be pleased 
to la}’ on the table the calculations which were supplied to the Royal Com- 
mission on the Superior Civil Services referred to in paragraph 35 of vheir 
Report which would enable recruitment on the scale recommended by them 
of Indians and Europeans and produce a 50 to 50 cadre in about hfteeii 
years ; and 

(6) Will the Government be pleased to explain on what basis it has 
been assumed tlmt there would be a future rate of retirement amongst 
officers, of not less t han 10 per cent above the normal ; and will the Govern- 
ment also lay on the table of the House all the information upon which 
this assumption the calculations referred to have been made ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Mnddiman : The calculations 
referred to were not supplied by the Government of India to the Royal Com- 
mission and have not been communicated to the Government of India by the 
Royal Commission. The Government of India, however, have subse- 
quently examined the question for themselves. Calculating on the basis 
of the number of officers now in the Indian Civil Service and the normal 
rate of retirement to be expected, it may be anticipated that 738 
European officers out of a total of 1,111 will have ptired after 15 years, 
leaving 373 still serving of those now in the Service. The full number 
of European recruits required on the proposals of the Lee Commission 
is about 22 annuall}^ which would mean 330 in 15 years. But it is 
evident that this year we shall be about 15 short in European recruit- 
ment. Therefore assuming that in future our requirements are met in 
full we shall get about 315 recruits in 15 years. Some of these will 
become casualties, and the addition to our European strength at the end 
of 15 years would not be much above 300. Adding this to the 373 
officers still expected to be serving, the total European strength after 
15 years appears likely to be about 675 out of a sanctioned strength 
of 1350 or exactly one half. This, however, makes no allowance for the 
rate of retirement above the normal. It appears to the Government of 
India on the whole that the Royal Commission have understated rather 
the 'l® the. process of' Indianisation in the Indian 

Oitil Service to be anticipated from their recommendations. The 
reference , by the Commission to a 'rale; of retirement , 10 per cent, above 
the normal is understood by the Government of India to mean that 
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instead of taking the normal rate of decrease of about 4 per cent, 
annually, they avouM have assumed a rate of about 4.4 per cent. 

Mr. A. Eangaswami Iyengar : Are the Government of India in a 
position to* state as to whether the assiimption of retirements of 10 per 
cent, above the normal includes retirements which might take place on 
political grounds 'i 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman ; I think it is assumed tO' 
deal with the possibility of shoi-t recruitment. 


C.— Military. 

R'ESOIiUTIOXS OP THE AsSEMBEY ON THE EsHEE COMMITTEE ‘s RePORT. 

*Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer : With reference to my Resolution 
moved on the 4th of July 1923, regarding certain Resolutions of the 
Assembly on the Esher Committee’s Report, will the Government be 
pleased to state whether the Secretary of State lias since passed any 
orders accepting these Resolutions, and, if not, wluit steps have been 
taken by the Government of India to urge the points on the Secretary of 
State f * 

Mr. E. Burdon : The answer to this question is very long and very 
obscure unless it is read with the replies to previous questions, which 
are quoted, and with your permission I will lay it on the table. 

The contents of the four earlier Resolutions, which formed the sub- 
ject of the Honourable Member’s Resolution referred to in the present 
question were analysed in the statement which was laid on the table of 
this House on the 2nd July 1923 in reply to starred question No. 55. 1 
will deal seriatim with the items mentioned in that statement. 

Hems 1 and 7 . — A further representation has been addressed to the 
Secretary of State on the subject of the admission of Indians to the com- 
missioned ranks of the Royal Artillery, Royal Engineers, and the Royal 
Air Force, and on the subject of increasing the number of King’s commis- 
sion in the army granted annually to Indians. The question of the 
measures to be adopted for the recruitment and training of Indians as 
officers of the Royal Indian Marine was examined by the Indian ]\lercan- 
iile Marine Committee, whose report i.s at present* under the considera- 
tion of the Government of India. 

Items 2 to 6 . — ^No further action of a specific character and no further 
reference to the Secretary of State are required in regard to those 
items. 

Item S.— -No further action of a specific character is at present re- 
quired in regard to this item. 

Items $ and 10 . — The position remains unaltered. 

Hem 11.— K Committee has" ten iappoiM^ under a Resolution of 
this House to inquire into the question of improving the organization of 
the Territorial Force. ' , • , 

ts — Effoct has been fidv«h to this ■recommendation. 
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Iteyn IS — There is notliing to add to the information previously giveUy 
and I think my Ilonourabie friend is fully acquainted with the present- 
position. I may perhaps invite Ms attention to the reply given on tho 
1st February 1924 to starred question No. 40. 

Items 14 and 15 . — The position remains unaltered. 


Grant of King's Commissions to Cadets of the Military Training' 

^ Schools at Indore and Wellington, respectively. 

"^Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aii^'er : l. Will the Government be pleased 
to state : 

(a) The number of Indian cadets who were admitted to the 
Military Training School at Indore in the year 1918, and the 
dates on which their training commenced and closed ? 

;6) How many of these cadets were granted probationary King’s 
; Commissions, and vvhether their commissions were granted 

on the 1st December 1919 ? 

; (o) Whether these cadets were informed that on their passing their 

probation satisfactorily, they would be given permanent 
King’s Commissions, not from the date of their probationary 
appointment but from some subsequent date f 
{d) Whether the Indian cadets who were appointed on probation^ 
have all been now granted permanent King’s Commissions, 
and if so, only with effect from the 16th July 1920, and not 
from 1st December 1919, when their probationary commis- 
sions were issued, thus causing them loss of service, and 
seniority, by a period of 7i months f 
(a) Whether the British cadets whose training at the Wellington 
Training School commenced in January 1919, were granted 
permanent King’s Commissions with effect from the 29th 
January 1920 ? 

{/) Whether the military training undergone by the Wellington 
cadets in Britain, commenced before the military training 
of the July batch of the Sandhurst cadets of 1918 ? 

' ig) Whether notwithstanding the fact, that even the British train- 
ing of the Wellington cadets commenced subsequent to that 
of the Sandhurst cadets, they were granted permanent 
King’s Commissions with effect from the 29th January 1920^ 
the date of their probationary appointment, in seniority to 
the Sandhnrst cadets of July 1918 by 5^ months f 
{h) Whether there is any reason for the apparent inequality of 
treatment between the Wellington and Indore cadets, and 
■ for refusing to grant permanent King’^s Commission to^ the 
Indore cadets with effect from the 1st December 1919 ? 

Ur* E, Bnrdon > As the answer to this question is rather long -and^ 
unless read with; replies previously given ■ to other questions is obscure,.' 
‘teth your jpermimion, Sir|.I willlay, it on the table, 

’'{a) ^ Indian cadets were admitted tq the Military Training School 
at Indore -in 1918* ''These eadete eommeneed their training on the ISthi 
October 1918 and the per&d of lasted for 12 months. 
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(6) 39 were granted probationary King’s Commisdons with effect 
from the 1st December 1919. 3 failed to qualify. 

(c) The Go%'ernment of India have no information on the point. 

(d) 33 of the Indian cadets who v^ere appointed on probation were 
subsequently granted King’s Commissions with effect from the 17th 
July 1920.' As regards the oihor, 6, one died, 2 wci-e found unsuitable 
and 3 resianed. 

((i) The answer is in the afSrmative. 

(/) No. The military training which was undergone by the 
Wellington cadets in Britain commenced on the 20th September 191S, 
while that of the July 1918 batch of Sandhurst cadets commenced on 
the 10th September 1918. 

(g) The Wellington cadets were not given seniority over all the 
Sandhurst cadets referred to by the Honourable Member for 70 per 
cent, of Sandhurst cadets %vere commissioned with effect from the 17th 
December 1919 and 30 per cent, were commissioned with effect from the 
16th July 1920. The Government of India are not aware of the reasons 
which led to the extension of the period of training in respect of this 
'30 per cent, of the July 1918 hatch of Sandhurst cadets. 

(h) The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to the reply 
^given on the 22nd February 1922 to question No. 196. 


Revision op Pay of British Military Officers. 

*Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer : Will the Government be pleased to 
sstate : 

(а) whether any scheme for the revision of the pay of British 

Oflffeers in the Indian Army and Britisli Officers of the British 
Army serving in India has been submitted to the Secretary 
of State ; 

(б) if so, when the proposals involved in the .said scheme were 

started and whether these proposals or any of them came 
under the scrutiny or notice of the Retrenchment Committee 
in. 1923 with reference to the existing and expected expendi- 
ture of the Government in the Military Department and the 
; prospective scheme of retrenchment recommended by them ; 

(c) whether the scheme will be placed on the table of the House 
or a statement will he made to the House of its main features 
I with particular reference to the financial burdens and results 

thereby involved ; 

'* (d) whether it is. a fact, as the “ London Times ” Simla correspond- 

ent has stated in its issue of the 11th July last, that 
the scheme “ is designed to improve the lot of the married 
^ officer though it will reduce the pay of the unmarried com- 

missioned ranks ’’7' t'b" 't' 

(tf) whether the attention Govenupertt has been dnitvn to 

the qu^on put in Ji*, Howse -of C«teinoBS % fiadio AstoK 
last and the supplemental que^o* thereon 
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amd tlie reply of the Under Secretary Rieliardrs to the effect 
tliat the decision of the India Office to apply 5^ 
per cent, reduction to the whole pay of the officers of the 
Indian Army was being reconsidered and that in any case 
the revised rates of pay would date from July 1st ; 

(/) whether any provision has been made for the purpose in the 
current year’s Budget, and if so, under %vhat head ; 

(g) if not, whether any part of this expenditure is votable and 
wliether any demand will be moved for a supplemental or 
excess grant under any head thereof to enable the House to 
discuss the scheme ? 

Mr. E, Burdou : (a) Yes, 

(b) Consideration of the matter was initiated in November 1923, that 
is, after the Retrenchment Committee had submitted their Report. 

(c) It is not proposed to lay on the table a copy of the scheme in 
its present form, and GoverBinent are not at present in a position to make 
to the House any more detailed statement on the subject than that which 
I will now give. The existing rates of pay of King’s commissioned 
officers of the Army in India were adopted for a period of 5 years in 
1919 ; and nnder the announcement made in Army Instruction (India) 
No. 914 of 1919, which followed a similar announcement made in the 
United Kingdom, these rates of pay w^ere due to be revised in 1924 with 
reference to the cost of living. I invite the attention of the Honourable 
Member in this connection to the observations in paragraph 3 et seq on 
pages 281-282 of the Indian Retrenchment Committee’s Report. It is 
in compliance with the undertaking which I have mentioned that the 
rates of pay of Army officers have been reviewed. While doing this the 
opportunity has been taken of considering whether it is not desirable to 
introduce in India the differentiation between the of single and married 
officers which was adopted in the United Kingdom in 1919, and also 
of considering the possibility of removing certain anomalies which have 
come to light in the experience of the past 5 years. The whole matter 
is still under discussion between the Government of India and the Sec- 
retary of State, and no final conclusion has yet. been reached. 

(d) It is a feature of the scheme which has so far been framed 
that the married officer should receive an allowance which would not be 
given to the single officer, and that in this way the unmarried officer 
should receive less emoluments than the married officer. 

(e) Government have seen reports of the questions and answers, 
in the House of Commons referred to by the Honourable Member. 

(/) While no specific provision was made for the purpose in the 
current year’s budget, it is not anticipated that the scheme which has 
so far been framed would if accepted involve any excess over the total 
of Army Estimates for the year* , 

• ' 'I]g)\The ''exp^ndite not 'votable, and as 'already stated, no 
supflementary grant would be involved but an opportunity for discus- 
sifi, m Assembly would no arise in connection with 'the revised 
for 1924-25 and the 'origpml-feudget'for 1925-26. 
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India’s parliament, 

D.— Fmanclal. 

Public Subsceittions to the Goveekment oe India Loan. ^ 

Incbease in the Bank Eats. 

Stringency op the Indian Money Market. 

Sir Piirsliotamdas Thakurdas : 1. Wliat is the total amount of tlie 
Government of India loan sulLseribed this year by the public 'i 

2. Is it a fact that the Bank Bate was increased by 1 per cent, to 
5 per cent, in the third week of August last " 

3. Will Government name similar precedents in the last 25 years 
when the Bank Bate had to be put up in the month of August ? 

4. Are Government aware that the money miirket in India is tighter 
at present than in corresponding periods of normal years f 

The Hondiirable Sir Basil Blackett : (1) The amount subscribed by 
the fiublie to the Government of India Eupee Loan this year was 
Bs. 13,20,77,200. 

(2) The Imperial Bank of India raised its rate from 4 per cent'.' 
to 5 per cent, in the third week of August 1924. 

(3) The bank rate ivas raised in 1906 and 1913 by the Bank of Bong.al 
from 4 per cent, to 5 per cent, during August, from 3 per cent to 5 per 
cent, and from 4 per cent, to 6 per cent, by the Banlc of Bengal and 
the Bank of Bombay, respectively, in 1914 while in 1915 to 1921 indusivo 
the hank rate was .5 per cent, or over throughout August except that in 
the ease of the Bank of Bombay it was raised from 4 per cent, to 5 per 
cent, in the middle of August 1916. 

(4) On the whole I think it is true to say that the money market 
in India is more stringent at the moment than usual at this time of iho 
year. 

Sardar Y. W. Mutalik : How far is tlio Government loan responsible 
for this increase in the bank rate ! 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : I would ask that the rest of 
the questions might be put, because the answers to most of these supple- 
Hioatary questions will probably be found in the answers to the originfd 
questions. 

Sardar V. N. Mutalik : I suppose I shall have an opportunity to 
put supplementary questions afterwai-ds on all questions. 

Stringency op the Money Market. 

PiSNG OP A NEW GOUO RATIO POS THE ROPEB. 

Revision op the present': Cubbsncy Policy op Government. 

Sir Pursbotamdas Thakurdas i 

5. In view of the satisfactory state of the eurreney, will Government 
he nleased to explain the scarcity of mobey that was perceived last seAsdn 
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6:‘ Are Govei-imient aware that apprehensions are widely entertained 
that vnless the Government of India change their policy followed till 
now and arrange for automatic expansion of the country 's currency, the 
tightness of the money market may increase seriously and '.affect the 
niarkettmg of the crops of India during the next six months f 

7. Will Government be pleased to state their policy regarding pro- 
vision of -adequate currency in case of the apprehensions stated in 
question A'o) above prevailing I 

S. Will Government be pleased to state when they expect — 

(a) to take steps themselves- to change the ratio in the Statute, or 

(h) to give lieeessary facility for, and support to, a non-official 
Member suggesting a change from, the two shilling ratio ? 

9. (a) lias the attention of Government been drawn to a telegram 
from Lo.ndon printed in the Bombaif Ckronicle of the 27th August last, 
wherein it is stated that Lord Meston and Sir James Wilson stated last 
luontii that it is of great importance to the trade of India and the welfare 
of the pO]uilation that the value in gold of the rupee should be stabilised ? 
Are Government aware that it is further stated by these authorities with 
eonsiclerablc experience of Indian Finance that now that the rupee is 
Bga n worth jV of the gold in a sovereign, it will require no great 
effort to stabilise it at that rate ? 

(1)) Has tlic attention of Government been drawn to the issue of the 
Financiol News of London which says that the continuance of the two. 
s!idiings ratio on the Statute-book has brought Indians trade and industry 
to the verge of baiikniptcy f 

jO. Are Governiuont prepared to consider the question of appointing 
a rommittee in India with a majority of Indians to revise the present 
currency policy of the Govern-inent of India with special reference to 
pi'ovision of adequate currency and other cognate details ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : I propose to give a separate, 
answer to <piestion No. 9. In reply to the remainder of the questions, 
I ihink it will be more useful to' make a general statement than to 
reply to' each question independently in isolation. 

(9) (^ 2 ) I do not think 'that Lord Meston has expressed himself 
in favour of the immediate stabilisation of the rupee at Is, 4d. gold. Sir 
James Wilson, writing to the London Times on the 22ncl August 1924 
does indeed advocate "this course,^buf in doing 'so- ho writes': 

It might be neeessnry to reduce the qunutity of rupee currency in circulation 
ami this could mo:5t easily be done by withdrawing a portion of the greatly ixillated 

note , circulation;^’ 

This does not suggest that Sir James -Wilson is closely acquainted with 
present daj’ financial conditions In ''India* 

(5') The .-statement that- the' continuance of the 2-shillmg ratio on 
the. Statute-book has brought India !b -trade and industry to the verge 
of.,'b,imkruptcy seems to me , patently ineotreet' and not to deserve serious 
altehtion either .from the •ITonourable Member or from the Government, 

, In 'regand to the ’remainter oi 'the /questions, three separate points 
nre raised ; / ' ■ ; ' . , 

^ ' ' ' ' 
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(a) the contmaancc of the statutory ratio of 2 sMUing gold for 

the rupee ; 

(b) the question of substituting a ratio of Is. 4cZ, gold ; and 

(c) stringency in the money market. 

These questions are inter-connected but not so closely I think as is 
imidied in the question. 

As regards (a), the Government, as has been stated more than once, 
regard the 2 shilling ratio as inoperative but harmless. They desire that 
in due course an effective ratio should be substituted for the 2 shilling 
ratio, but it is necessary first of all to be sure that whatever new ratio 
is decided upon can be made fully effective as well as to determine ivhat 
the new ratio ought to be. I would point out to the Honourable Member 
that a ratio of Is. 4d. gold would have been as inoperative during the 
last busy season as the 2 shilling ratio was, and that the 2 shilling ratio 
eaiiuot, therefore, be said to have prevented the automatic expansion of 
the currency. 

(b) The Government do not think that it will be in the intere.sts 
of India to fix a new gold ratio for the rupee forthwith, at a time when 
countries like Holland, Switzerland and South Africa regard a return 
to the gold standard in their own case as a somewhat rash experiment 
until they are more certain of what will happen to sterling. The 
satisfactory outcome of the London Conference on Reparations un- 
doubtedly *gives hope that the moment for action will be accelerated, but 
it lias not yet arrived. When the time comes, it will be neeessaiy that 
the Government should be in a position to make the rate dceidied upon 
iully effective, and that there should be means for supporting the ex- 
change if it threatens to fall below the now statutory rate — a point 
which is not provided for in the Bills of which the Honourable ILunher 
lia.s given notice. Moreover, before action can be taken very careful 
consideration must be given to the question whether a rate of Is. 4fJ. 
gold or some higher rate is most likely to be beneficial to India, regard 
being had to the interests of the consumer and the tax-payer as well 
as the other interests concerned. The Government are not in a position 
to fix the date when they expect themselves to be in a position to introduce 
legislation for altering the existing statutory ratio. Until that time 
eojnes, they are not prepared to support or give facilitie.s to legislation 
on the subject introduced by a non-offichil Member. The question of 
appointing a Committee to consider and advise on eurrenc 3 ' policy before 
action is finally taken is one to which the Government have given, and 
will give, careful consideration. They are not, however, prepared to 
make an announcement on the subject at present. 

(c) I have left to the last the question of stringency in the money 
market. Until the economic disturbances caused by the war when 
India ’s currency was greatly expanded have receded further into the 
background and until the new savings annually available for capital 
investment in India become more nearly equal to the demand, some 
stringency is probably unavoidable during the busy season in India. 
A rise in the bank rate may etereise a salutary cheek on speculation, 
but a very high rate long hohtinued must hamper legitimafe trade.' 
I have already pointed out that a ratio of Is. 4d. gold, would not in any 
way have relieved the stringency during the last busy season whereas 
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the Government were able, by issuing currency notes to a total of 
12 erores against sterling in liondon, to provide material relief over 
and above the relief afforded by the emergency currency legislation. 
The Go%^ernment recognise that, quite apart from the natural affection 
for cheap money which is always to be found in certain portions of 
any business community, there is serious disquietude at present in India 
in regard to the tightness of money and its possible' effects during the 
coming busy season. The Government have already announced certain 
relaxations in the rules regarding the issue of emergency currency. 
Apart from this, they have every intention of using to the fullest extent 
neccBsary their powers to issue currency against purchases of sterling. 
But the Government are confident that by the free use of the powers 
available to them under existing conditions they will be in a better 
position to provide suitable relief for undue stringency during the 
<*omiBg winter than if they were to proceed immediately and, as they 
believe, hastily to alter the statutory ratio of the rupee. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: I hope the Honourable Member will 
not mind if 1 put a few siii>picmentary questions arising out of the state- 
ment that he has made. I would rather not put these questions if he 
should mind it. The Honourable Member said that the tightness of the 
money market has put a stop to speculation. May I know, Sir, if the" 
Government of India have any information as to speculation being rife or 
even likely in any important market in India at present ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : Certainly the Government have 
general information as to the state of various markets. Some forms of 
speculation may be desirable. Speculnlion in itself is not an undesirable 
thing. It is a mere question of its reasonable limits. 

^ Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: My question was — are the Govern- 
ment aware of any objectionable form of speculation being rife at present 
which should be checked by tight money market ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : I do not think I can really be 
expected to enter into an argumentative discussion of this sort in answer 
to a question. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : With regard to the relaxation of 
rules, the Honourable Member said that the relaxation is that 4 erores are 
available to the Imperial Bank at 7 per cent. Do the Government of India 
propose to further consider the advisability of some more concessions in 
view" of the tightness of the money market at present 1 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : I do not think 1 can add any- 
thing to the answer which I have already, given on that point. 

Mr, Jamnadas M* Mehta Is not 7 per cent, itself a very heavy 
rate f 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : It may or may mot be, 

Mr,, Jamnadas M. Mehta : I want a definite .answer f 
;• ,„;The;B^on0iirable Sir Basil Blackett I have given it, 

, Ttjfc, JamaadaS' M, Mehta : Is.' it high in comparison with the London 
' ijaa-irhet rate ? „ want a comparison to,, be' made. 

'The Honourable Sir’,.,Ba^l Blackett :T have given the only answer 
that is possible, namely, that 7 per cent, may be a very high rate and it 
may be a very low one. ' " , ■ 
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Mr. Jaamadas M. Mehta : It is not- an answer ; it is an evasion:' 

Bir Purshotaindas Thakardas : The Honourable Ale’uiber has also' 
referred to 'some stringency. May I ask the Honourable Member if he>. 
is aware that 3i per cent. Government, paper has gone down during the' 
course of the last four weeks from 68J to 63:J, that the 1926 Loan has gone 
down from Es. 101]10|0 to Es. 99|12|0 and that the latest Loan of the Gov-' 
ernment of India, to which the public subscribed 13 crores has gone down 
by Rs. 2 por cent. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : The latest figures that I saw 
did not show such. a large fall .; but I- am perfectly aware that there has 
been a considerable fail. 

Mr. Harcha'ndrai Vishindas ; Will the Honourable .McjuIum* state 
whether lie is in a position to say in -ftEat ca.ses 7 per cent, will be con- 
sidered to bo a high rate of interest’ and in what eases it will be coijsidered 
a low rate of interest ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : If the Honourable Member wore 
trying to hold up produce on borrowed money when it ougiit to be sold 
7 per cent, might be a very desirable rate. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta : Is it a fact that as a rmsult of tins new 
statutory rate, the currency has been contracted to the e-vient of 62 crores?- 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : That, Sir, is a question of arith- 
metic. if you take the effect of the old statutory rate from the date when 
it was iii-st made effective, then it will be seen that the currency was in- 
creased by more tban 62 crores. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta : I mean from 1920 onwards Is it not a 
fact that as a result of this new rate it is less by 62 crores than it would 
otherwise have been ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : I am not sure exactly from 
what date the contraction of the currency has begun. But there has been 
some desirable contraction of the' currency during the last four yeans. Jf 
the Honourable Member will put down a question on this .subject, I shall 
be able to give him an answer. I do not carry these figures in my head. 

Sir Purshptamdas Thafcurdas : Would it be correei to infer froru 
the Honoitrable' the Finance Member's statement th.at the Government of 
India are in favour of a higher ratio than Is. 4(i. gold and that they have 
not yet made up their mind to change the ratio from 2.s’. gold ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett ; .It would not he a correct infer- 
ence. The correct inference would be that this matter is one which the 
Government think should receive careful consideration. 

, ■ Jaulnadas M. Mehta ; Is it not a fact that a higher rate of 
exchange is a very good incentive to iiaports ? 

The Honourable Bir Haffl Blackett : It is not a fact. A rising rate 
of exchange may however have that leffeet. ’ 

Mr. President .: I think Honourable ‘MCinbirs had bettor not pul any 
more- questions on this subject.- ' : ' ■ 

Sir Purshotamdas l^lutordas I -wyh to express ray sincere thanks 
to the Honourable .Sir' Basil Blackett ior'hlaving given me this opportunity 
of bringing up' this matter. . . A ' 
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£•" MIscellaMeo.ns* , 

PKOCEDXJEE FOTJ.OWED BY THE InDTAN- STORES -;D BP AET^IENT fC TENDERS FOB 

Stores. 

P. S, Sivaswamy AiyerA’''Wifi'‘'llie GoYerniiient be pleased 
to slate, if it is^tnie : ^ •" _ 

(a) That tenders for stores to be purchased by the Indian Stores 
Department are a<ivertised for in the Indian Trades Journal? 
(h) That on tim due date the tenders are opened publicly^ in the 
presence of any tenderers who wish to be . present and the 
prices quoted are read over to them ? . 

(c) Tliat a statement of all orders placed by. the .Department, with 
prices, is published weekly in leading papers in India 1 

2. If the reply to question No, 1 be in the affirmative, xvill the Gov- 
ernment be pleased to state^ if there are any reasons why unlike the Indian 
Stores Department, the Master General of Supplies and the diffei’cnt rail- 
way administrations and the Railway Board do not follow this wholesome 
procedure f ' ^ 

The Honourable Mr, A. 0, Chatterjee ; 1. (a) The procedure in 
force in the Indian Stores Department is, whenever time permits, to 
invite tenders for all requircmeiihs exceeding Rs. 5,000 in value by means 
of advertisements in tbe Indian Trades Journal and, in special cases, in 
leading newspapers also. For urgent demands and demands under 
Rs. 5,000 in value tenders are invited from firms, borne on the list of the 
Chief Controller of Stores, which deal in the class of articles required. 

(6) and (r). The answer is in the affirmative. 

2. The Railway Bpard have instructed railway administrations to 
follow, as far as is practicable, the procedure indicated in parts 1, (a) 
and (b)of the <piestiom and, though it would probably not be feasible 
to Dublish weekly in tlic leaaling newsjiapers a statement of all the -numerous 
orders, large and small, placed by railways, the Railway Board have also 
asked railway administrations to publish results of tenders called for 
pubhel}" in the Indian Trades Journal, 

The methods of ]>urchase adopted by the Master General of Supply 
vary according to the nature of the commodity. Generally speaking, these 
methods arc directed to the securing of supplies of the requisite quality 
at the cheapest rates. The methods actually followed are as follows : 

(a) Food grains are purchased wholesale in the principal growing 
centres ' through the agency of a commercial firm of" standing 
and tenders for the agency are invited through the medium 
of the various European and Indian Chambers of Com- 
merce in India. 

(5) Wheat products are obtain^ by milling Government wheat 
at mills taken under Government control. 

and cofm are obtained through the" Chief Mining Engiiieerj” 
' 'B^ilway Board, who places Ms orders with the cMlieries. 

■ , " (d)' rntficml oil,. and paints. Tenders are invited 

'"'from the ‘prqducai^, and'%anufaetxir6rs' and their accredited 
agents duly wholesale source of supply. 
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(e) MlseeUaneous dotes including Ordnance stores. A list of 
a])proved firms, whose credentials and resoui’cea have been 
ascertained, is maintained, and tenders are invited from these 
firms. 

In view of the market conditions obtaining in respect of the classes 
of stores with which the Master General of Supply deals it is considered 
that the existing procedure has many advantages, but the question will 
receive further consideration. 

Stores for tkb Master General of Supplt, the PwAilwat Boaed andi 
Raii.way Administrations. 

"^Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar ; Will the Government be pleased 
to order the Master General of Supply, the Railway Board, and all the 
railway administrations in the future: 

(a) firstly to advertise for tenders of all their requirements above 
Rs. 2,000 and also state in the tenders where the stores are 
required; 

(1) secondly, to open all tenders publicly and read out the rates 
to the competitors who wish to be present; 

(c) thirdly, to publish weekly, in the leading papers, statements 
of all orders placed with prices, 

Mr. A, A L. Parsons : Government are not prepared to issue orders 
to the Master General of Supply on the lines^ suggested. The procedure 
followed hy that officer in the matter of obtaining supplies has already 
been fully described in the answ'er given to the Honourable Member 
starred question immediately preceding this one, to which I \vould invite 
his attention : 

(a) As regards the Railway Board, they seldom, if ever, purchase 
stores, etc., without calling for tenders. With regard to the 
railway administrations, it would not be practicable or 
economical in all cases for railways to advertise for tenders 
for all their requirements above Rs. 2,000, but this is done 
in the majority of cases. There are cases in which advertis- 
ing for tenders would serve ho useful purpose or would 
cause delay in meeting urgent demands. The tender forms 
indicate 'where the stores are to be delivered, I may 
mention however that numerous railway advertisements for 
tenders already appear in the Indian Trades Journal and 
I will suggest to Agents that the practice should be extended 
as far as possible. 

(1) and (c). The Honourable Member is referred to the reply 
given to part (2) of his question immediately preceding this 
one. 

Mr; Ohaman Lall: Will Government be pleased to inform the House 
as to the procedure adopted in giving tenders for railway sleepers to 
Spedding and Co.? 

Purchase of Railway ’ and other Stores^ thbouoh the Indian Stores 

* DbraRtment* 

’^Mr. W. S. J. ^Willson : With' reference to the statement of Sir 
3iarles Innes in 'this 'Assembly on, 2nd March 1922 to the effect that 

Ti, Rtoteg Demttmmt lA' esrttbliatiei, it wil fmdmm for the 
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tK»e Sior<\^ Bopiirlnient woiilil be mainly occupied in buying railway mteriala not only 

lur State Eaibfuytf but for Company aJsa,*' ■ 

(a) Is it the case that purchases for railways are being made 

by tlie railways in direct communication with the London 
Stores Department independently of the Indian Stores 
Department f 

(b) Wlli Government be pleased to state their policy in the 

mat lor of the utilisation of the Indiaii Stores Department 
i'jy Strtl e-worked railways,. Company ■ managed ■ State-owne<l 
iiiuis, tJie and Telegraph Department and the Military 

,1)o|Uirtmorit ! 

Tlie Hciiioiirable Mr* A, 0. Chatterjee' : (a) Although the State- 
worko^l iioihsvp.ys iiub-nt direct on the London Stores Department for such 
sioi'i's iL.i ilivy consider miiht obtained from outside India under the 
}iew Mores idlh^o copies of all such indents are sent by those Eailway 
admiuislraiioiis to the Indian Stores Department, v/hich advises the rail- 
v:ay eoiicerocu if miy articles included in such indents are manufactured 
and. can suitably be jjiirchased in India, , 

Company-w'orked Railways make their own arrangements for the 
purchase of stores either direct in India or through their Boards of 

Directors in England. 

(b) I w'oiihl invite the Honourable Member’s attention to the recent 
letter dated the 18th August 192-1, addressed to the State-worked Railways 
and to the East Indian and Great Indian Peninsula Railways, copies of 
which w'ere laid on the table on the 17th September 1924 in answer to 
Mr. Neogy^s starred question No. 2135. Other Company-worked Railways 
liave been furnished with a copy of the letter addressed to the Bast Indian 
Railway and Great Indian Peninsula Raiiw’^ays, and the Eailway Board 
propose to discuss the matter next month with the Agents of all railways. 

The Indian Stores Department has already been entrusted with large 
purchases of textiles and also engineering plant and materials required 
by the Army. The Department has also taken over the purchase of various 
classes of stores used by the Post apd Telegraph Department. The question 
of utilising the Stores Department to a greater extent in connection with 
the purchase and inspection of stores on behalf of these departments is 
under the consideration of Government. 


Revisioh of RiiLWAir 0omi Cohtbaots made tsr 1921. ^ 

Sir PnrshotamdEa ISmhmrdas : Sir, I beg to put, with the consent of 
the Commerce Department, the following question : 

*(«) ' Will Government be pleased to state if any changes have been 
made either regarding quantities or rates in the contracts for coal' made 
'in, 1931 by the then Mining Engineer to the Railway Board f 

(&) If the reply to the above be in the aflSrmative, will Government 
'td fttata thd’ total direct saying to Government by such 

t"' , ^ ' 

“ : . ■'’■Mr#' A. ''As, PiAiWsS'S I, Bhotdd like, if 'the House wEl permit me, 
'to go rather feeyond the UmiU of iny Honourable friend’s question in 
nrder tomake 

umi * ' ■ ■ . . m ,■ 
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At the beginning of the current year deliveries nnder the contracts* 
for rail-borne coal made in 1921, by the advice of the then Mining Engineer 
to the Kailway Board, were in arrears to the extent of rather over 2^ 
million tons. Railways were w'ell stocked with coal ; they were liable 
nnder the contracts to take over four million tons this year at the rates 
fixed for this year in the contracts ; they did not require any of the 
arrears ; and the Raihvay Board were advised that under the terms of 
the contracts they -ivere not obliged to take them. They, therefore, 
instructed the Chief Mining Engineer to cancel the arrears. 

Representations "were immediately received from the coal trade 
protesting against this action, and in consequence two Members of the 
Railway Board proceeded at once to Calcutta with the object of coming 
to an amicable solution. They and the present Chief Mining Engineer 
met the officials of the Indian Mining Association and Federation in 
conference at the beginning of July and arrival at the following arrange- 
ment : 

(i) The cancellation of past arrears amounting, as I have said, 
to over million tons of coal to stand ; 

(m) Coal supplied under the -contracts this year to be paid for at 
prices Rs. 2 less per ton than the contractual rates for 
Deshurgai-h and Re. 1-4-0 less per ton than the eoiitraetual 
rates for coals of other descriptions. 

(in) Contractors accepting this arrangement to he given contracts 
for the requirements of railways in 1925-20 at rates four annas 
per ton less than the revised rates fixed for this yetm, and 
for quantities based on the quantities provided for in this 
year’s contracts and determined in the following manner. 
Where a contractor was in no way in default, that is to 
say, where responsiijilily for the arrears of previous years 
, could in no way be attributed to him his contract for 1925-26 
is for the full contractual quantity for the current year ; in 
other case.s the ccmtract for 1925-26 is for 75 per cent., 
50 per cent., 25 per cent., or exceptionally nil, according 
to the measure of the contractor’s respon-sibility for the 
default which has produced the arrears. The elTect of this 
part of the arrangement is that we have contracted for 
rather over 3 million tons next year or about a million tons 
less than the contractual quantity for this year. 

(iv) The contractual quantities for this and next year to be taken 
. at the revised prices Vithout cancellation of any arreai-s 

remaining to be d^vered after the termination of each 
year. 

;ine estimated direct saving to our: revenues in the current year 
from this revision of ithe jjqntracts; by ramtual arrangement is 65 lakhs. 

All I have so far said applies only to the rail-bome contracts for 
coal made m 1921. ■J.t theiinsfanfie .of thecJlajltvay Bpaj^ acting 'under 
the authority pf thetGovernmoat,.,ff..Jja4i» qonkaqta |or . RCafboitne 
coal made in 1921 by Indian railways have been repudiated by the 
■ways concerned, and as .spits have.bg^ locigqd ^againat the repudiation 
and are still sub judice, I regret, that' I’ ara_ liable to gfye the Ilonoprable 
•ns-..™.! rea-sir^ to'the 'sea^boif'ne 
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Mr. W. S. J. Willson : Have Government pnrchasejtl any coal by 
private treaty einee those negotiations referred to in July ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons : I think not, Sir, at any rate not for the nail- 
ways who are eonoerned with the rail-borne contracts I have been men- 
tioning. I underetand that the Bengal-Nagpur Railway has lately called 
for tenders ; but it isnas not concerned with the contracts vdth which. J 
have now been dealing. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : Can the Honourable Member give a 
rough idea of the amount involved in the suits which are pending in 
Courts ? . 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons : I should prefer not to, Sir, 


Suppression op the Opium Tbaitto. 

*Lala Buni Chand : 1. (a) Has the attention of Government been 
drawn to an extract from a letter written by an American lady to 
Mahatma Gandhi, pubiif5hed in The Young India ” of 31st July 1924'i 
in which she, on ,the strength of a quotation from a bulletin, issued by, 
the British Society for the suppression of the opium trade, says : 

.India m still permitted to supply liTe Eastern Governments with as much opium 
as they oftieially ask for, that in spite of the boasting that she does not sell the drug 
to private persons in those five countries, by agreement she drenches them with 
narcotics, which find their way by smugglers into China, and that while a Dangerous 
Drug Act forbidding the unlicensed possession of opium and its derivatives is passed 
for .Eiigluiui, the British India Government yet maintains this scandalous and nefarioua 
traffic ? 

(b) Arc the facts stated in part (a) correct, and is the indictment 
brought by the British Society for the suppression of the opium trade 
against the Government of India true ? 

2. Are Goverrnnent prepared to take any steps or adopt measures 
to remove or exicnuate the existing state of things in the matter of manu- 
faeiure and export or opium to other countries. 

Tk^ Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: 1. (a) The answer is iit' the 

affirmative. 

(&) No. The accusation is on the face of it a hysterical misrepre- 
sent at ion of the facts and entirely false both in its substance and in its 

implications. 

2. The Government of India are strictly complying with their ob%a-^ 
tioBs under the Hague Opium Convention in ,the matter of export of' 
opium and are not prepared to take further action independently of these 
obligations. If the importing Governments concerned decide to restrict 
the amount imported, the exports from India will be automatically, reduced^ 
The fact that this involves a further reduction in the revenues of the 
Government of India, which have already been greatly reduced hy the ac*^ 
tion %mluntarily taken by the Government of India, will not for a moment h^ 
allowed to affect 'the* Government's attitude. But it is for the other Gov- 
emmeats ^ concerned, if they think that the opium imported, is not 'being 
'Put ' to legitimate uses — of which I hate no evidence — and not for the 
Government of India, to take action. ■ Indeed action hy the GovernmenI 
of India would seem to involve an unwarrantable slui; on the good faith 
of the other Governm enig -m 
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Dr. H. S. Goar : May I beg to inquire, in view of the fact that the 
Government of India adhere to the Hague Opium Convention, what steps, 
they have taken to assure themselves of the fact that the non-export of 
Indian opium does not stop the consumption of opium and that thei-e hsis 
not been a large production of indigenous opium in China which replaces 
exported Indian opium, thereby entailing upon the Indian revenue a con- 
siderabie loss w'hich is not justified by the correspondingly reduced con- 
sumption of opium in the countries to which exports from India wore 
previously made. ■ 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett.: I think that the Honourahle 
gentleman is correct in suggesting that the results of the stoppage of 
export of opium from India hitherto have been somevvhat disappointing. 
It is very doubtful if there has been any decrease in the consumption of 
opium in Cnina and there has been a large increase in the exports of opiiua 
from Persia and Turkey. 

Dr. H. S. Gour : And the local growth of opium, the local eultivation 
of opium reported in all the papers of India. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : I implied that in my answer. 
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Statement of official and, non-official Bills fending before the Council of State 
and the Legislative Assembly. 


No. 

Bill 

Originating Chamber. 

Bemabks. 


(a) Official* 


' 

1 

Indian Succession Bill . 

Council of State 

1 Introxiuced, and circulated, for 
opinion. To be referred to 

a Joint Committee. 

2 

Provident Funds Bill 

Ditto 

Passed by the CouncE of State 
and amended by the AMem- 
bly. The amendments to be 
taken into consideration by 
the Council of State. 

3 

Code of Civil Procedure 
(Amendment) Bill. 

Legislative Assembly 

Introduced and referred to Select 
Committee. 

4 

Indian Merchant Ship- 
ping (Amendment) ' 

Bill. 

Ditto . 

Circulated for opinion and re- 
ferred to Select Committee. 
Beport of the Committee pre- 
sented. 

5 i 

Court-fees (Amendment) 
Bill 

Ditto . 

Introduced and referred to Select 
Committee. 

6 

Indian Soldiers (Litiga- 
tion) Bill 

CouncE of State 

Passed by the CouncE of State 
and referred to Select Com- 
mittee by the Assembly. 

7 

Obscene Publications Bill 

Ditto . 

Ditto. 

8 

Cotton Ginning and 
Pressing Factories Bill. 

Legislative Assembly 

Introduced and circulated for 
opinion by the Assembly. 

9 

Workmen’s Breach of 
Contract (Kepealing) 
BEL 

Ditto . * 

Introduced only. 


(b) Non^officid. 



1 

2 

i 

Hindu Inheritance (Ee- 
moval of DisabEities) 
Bill (Mr. Seshagiri 
Ayyar.) 

Hindu Law of Inheri- 
tance (Amendment) 
Bill. (Mr, Seshagm 
Ayyar.) 

Legislative Assem- 
bly. 

Ditto * 

Passed by the last Legislative 
Assembly and laid on the 
table in the Counci of State* 
Consideration in the Council 
of State matfiondcl on the 
19th Mjf 1923, 

Ditto. ' 

^ 1 

Indian Succession 

/ ATnAnr?mArvt\ BilL i 

Council of State ] 

I 

Introduced, To be refewed lo 
a Jolal iJornmAtm* 
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Statement of qfflei(d md mn-officM Bills pending before the Council of State 
and the LegislMive AsserMy —-contA, 


No. 

' Bill 

Originating Chamber. 

Rim AUKS.' 


(i) Xon-ojfieial—ocmttt 




■ '4 

Indian Criminal Law 

A m 0 n il m e n t (Re-, 
pealing) Bill (Dr. H. 

S. Goar.) 

Legislative 

bly. 

Assem- 

Passed by the Le ^islative Assembly. 
To be laid on the table in 
the Council of State. 

5 

Legal PraetitTouers Bill 
(Diwaii Bahadur T. 
Rangachariar.) 

Ditto 

■ • 

Introduced during the life time 
of the last Assembly and cir- 
culated for opinion by the 
direction of that Assembly. 

6 

Legal Practitioners 

(Amendment) ' Bill 
(Mr. K. 0. Neogy.}" 

Ditto 


Introduced and referred ^to Select 
Committee during the”* life time 
of the last Assembly. Report 
of the Committee presented on 
24th July, 1923. 

7 

1 Code of Criminal Pro- 
eednre (Amendment) 

1 Bill. (Diwan Baha- 
; dnr T. Rangachariar.) 

Ditto 


Introduced and referred to Select 
Committe. 

S 

Indian Registration 

(Amendment) Bill 

(Mr. K. Rama Aiyan- 
, ^ gar.) 

Ditto 

• • 

Ditto. 

1 

Indian Penal Code 

(Amendment) Bill 

(Dr. H. S. Gour.) 

Ditto 

• ' 

Referred to Select Committee 
and Report of Committee 
with Bill as amended circula- 
ted for opinion by the Assembly^ 

iO 

it 

I"|ind\i Religious a n d 
; , ’'€ha.rltia:tole Trusts Bill 1 
(Dr. li, S. Goiir.) , . 

Ditto 


Introduced and "circulated for 
opinion by the Assembly. The 
debate ou the motion for 
reference to Select Com- 
mittee was a-djoumed on the 
16th September, 1924. 

n 

Indian ' ■ Registration 

(Amendment) Bill. 

(Diwan Bahadur T. 
Eangacbariar.) 

Ditto 

■ ' ' 

Introduced and circulated for 
opinion bj^ the Assembly. 

12 

'Hindu Coparcener’s Lia- 
baity Bill (Dr. H. S. ^ 
Goun) ; 

Ditto 

: . • ,• 

Introduced and referred to 

Select Committee. 

11 

Weekly Payments Bill : 
(Diwan Chaman Lall) 

Ditto 


Introduced only. 

14 

Maternity Benefit BOl. 
(». H. M. Joshi.) 

Ditto 

. 

Ditto. 

'u 

Indian Rafiways (Amend- 
ment) Bai . (Mr. IC-. 
C. Neogy.) 

Ditto 

* ’ • 

Ditto. 

16 

Special Marriage (Amend- 
ment) Bill (Dr. H. S. 
Gout.) ■ ’ -L 

Ditto 

♦ • 

Ditto. 
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